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2  Marmontj  Due  de  Raguse. 

lantern.  The  remaining  pupils  went  home,  but  Marmont,  who  tasted 
here  the  sweet  intoxication  of  love  for  the  first  time,  could  not  be  induced 
to  leave  until  his  father  came  to  fetch  him  away,  and  persuade  him  to  join 
his  regiment  then  quartered  at  Metz.  But  all  thoughts  of  love  were  soon 
dissipated  by  the  exciting  drama  of  war.  Marmont  joined  the  army 
before  Toulon,  and  was  present  through  the  whole  siege,  dispkving  a 
great  deg^ree  of  energy  under  the  eye  of  l^^apoleon,  which  eventually  met 
with  its  reward.  He  was  allowed  to  follow  Bonaparte  to  the  army  of 
Italy,  although  his  regiment  was  stationed  in  the  Pyrenees;  but  the 
success  of  Bonaparte  had  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  representatives,  and 
the  fear  entertained  about  the  Corsicans  led  to  his  sudden  removal  from 
the  army  of  Italy,  and  his  appointment  to  the  command  of  the  artillery 
of  the  army  of  the  West.  Marmont  ran  the  risk  of  desertion  sooner  than 
leave  his  mend,  and  together  they  decided  on  ^ing  to  Paris  and  protest- 
ing. On  the  road  they  remained  four  days  at  Ch&tillon,  and  this  delay 
was  fatal.  Napoleon's  name  was  erased  from  the  artillery.  In  this  position 
of  affairs.  Napoleon  came  across  Bourrienne,  who  persuaded  him  to  enter 
into  speculations  in  which  he  soon  lost  the  few  assignats  he  had  left. 
Marmont,  feeling  a  disinclination  for  commerce,  decided  on  rejoining  the 
army,  and  was  appointed  to  the  artillery  before  Mayence.  Napoleon  ap- 
proved of  this  step,  and  uttered  the  prophetic  words  on  parting :  '^  You 
are  right  to  join  the  army :  you  have  experience  to  gain,  promotion  to 
deserve,  and  your  military  fortune  to  make.  I  am  momentarily  arrested 
in  my  career,  but  I  trust  the  obstacles  will  not  endure  long.  More 
favourable  circumstances  must  intervene  before  I  reappear  on  the  seene 
in  a  proper  manner.  We  shall  meet  again  hereafter :  so,  increase  your 
knowledge,  and  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  future  career  of  both."  The 
success  of  the  operations  was  not  very  brilliant,  and  the  army  was  in  a 
most  deplorable  state  : 

l^e  assignats  being  no  longer  cnrrent,  each  officer,  from  the  sub-lieutenant  to 
the  general  officer,  was  allowra  eight  franes  a  month  in  money,  or  just  five  sous  a 
day.  Youth  has  great  energy  and  power  to  endure  misery  and  suffering,  and  I 
camiot  call  to  mind  that  this  state  of  thin^  cost  iue  half  an  hour's  regret ;  but 
as  I  had  lost  the  whole  of  my  kit,  and  had  not  a  farthing,  I  was  obli^d  to  ask 
for  some  clothes  out  of  store,  and,  with  an  order  which  I  was  obliged  to  get 
Pichegm,  the  general-in-chief,  to  countersign,  I  received  two  soldier's  shirts  and 
a  pair  of  boots.  It  was  the  only  time  I  ever  spoke  to  this  general,  fohose  life 
has  been  branded  by  so  fiumy  iftfamous  aetions. 

At  this  period  Napoleon  was  offered  an  appointment  to  proceed  to 
Turkey  to  instruct  the  troops  and  reform  the  ui:illery.  He  accepted  the 
offer  gladly,  and  Marmont  was  among  those  whom  he  proposed  to  ac- 
company him.  Fortunately  for  him  he  had  not  a  farthing  to  start  with, 
and  the  public  treasury  was  suffering  equally  from  impecuniosity.  While 
waiting  for  an  improvement  in  financial  matters,  time  slipped  away,  and 
the  13th  Vendemiaire  arrived  on  which  Napoleon  could  display  himself 
in  his  new  colours.  On  being  appointed  general-in-chief  of  the  army  of 
the  interior,  he  remembered  Marmont,  and  appointed  him  his  aide-de- 
camp, so  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Paris.  The  account  he  gives  of 
society  at  that  epoch  fully  bears  out  what  has  been  already  made  known : 

A  circumstance  which  history  will  consecrate,  and  in  which  we  find  the  inu^e 
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of  the  iBimifirs  ofthe  day,  ia  i\^  ball  known  by  the  Tmtut  of  U  Bid  de^VieUims, 
No  ooe  was  im  a  positioii  to  giye  pasties  or  ba]i%  still  it  waa  neoeaaBry  that 
amnaements  skonld  be  recalled,  aaad  so  they  hit  on  the  atcaage  notion  of  getting: 
up  sabaGEzption  bails,  at  wMdi  only  those  pezaoBS:  could  be  present  who  had  hul 
rektioaa  mi  the  scaffold,  so  that  in  ordra'  to  make  meary  ana  enjoy  the  pmilege 
of  daDcing,  the^  had  to  j^Fodoce  the  death  certificate  ot  father,  moth^,  sister,  or 
brother.  We  caxmot  understand  now  how  the  mind  and  heart  could  hare  £ailen 
into  such  a  state  of  aberration,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  this  spectacle,  re- 
garded from  a  moral  point  of  view,  is  not  more  fearfol  than  the  measures  them* 
selves :  the  latter  were  terrible,,  the  result  of  unbridled  passions,  of  the  intoxica-. 
tion  and  fniy  of  the  populace ;  bat  in  the  other  case  they  are  p^nsona  beksgmg* 
to  the  upper  claascs,  people  of  gentb  manners,  who  sporl;  with  the  remimscenoea 
of  crime. 

The  winter  passed  pleasantly  enough  at  Paris,  what  with  soirees  at  the 
Luxembourg  aiid  dinners  at  Madame  Tallien's  Chaumi^re,  the  name  she 
had  givea  to  a  thatched  house  she  liv^d  in  at  the  corner  of  the  Allee  des 
VeiEFes.  Still  they  were  anxious  for  war  again,  and  were  soon  satis^ed* 
General  Seherer  was  continually  sending  dismal  accounts  of  the  state  (A 
the  army  in  Italy,  and  Bonaparte  was  employed  by  the  Dhreetory  to 
refute  his  arguments.  At  length  Seherer  declared  that  the  person  who 
found  fault  had  better  come  and  carry  on  the  campaign.  Bonaparte 
took  him  at  his  word,  and,  after  marrying  Josephine,  with  whom  he  had 
&dlea  madly  in  love,  although  our  author  cannot  give  the  reason  why,  for 
she  vn^  pass^,  and  five  yeaors  the  elder,  Boni^arte  started  for  Itafy. 
Axaeng  those  who  acesompftnied  him  was  Murat : 

Thezsr  was  an  officer  of  the  21st  regiment  of  Chasseurs,  stationed  at  Vin- 
cennes,  to  whom  Junot  and  myself  were  much  attached.  It  was  Murat.  Pro- 
moted provisnoBally  to  the  rank  of  chef  de  brigade  in  the  affiair  of  Y&adi- 
miabre,  nis  appointment  had  not  been  confirmed;  and  thoug^h  wearing  the  dis- 
tinetive  mark  c^  his  step,  he  only  performed  the  duties  of  majc»:  in  hia  regiment. 
Junot  had  also  been  appointed  major  in  the  same  way ;  so  both  wore  distinetions 
to  which  they  had  no  right.  Murat  heard  of  Bonaparte's  departure  for  Italy, 
and  expressed  a  desire  to  joia  us.  I  do  not  know  whether  men  were  better  m 
those  days  than  now,  but  this  desire  did  not  offend  us,  and  we  paved  the  way  for 
him  with  our  general.  Murat  presented  himself  to  Bonaparte  with  that  confi* 
dence  peculiar  to  the  G&soon  alone,  and  said  to  him,  "Mon  g^raJ,  you  have  no 
aide-de-camp  eolonel.  You  require  one,  and  I  offer  mysdf  to  aecompan^r  you  in. 
that  ranL"  Muiat's  appearance  pleased  Bom^^^arte :  we  spoke  well  of  him,  and' 
he  accepted  his  offer. 

At  the  time  of  Bonaparte  joining  the  army  of  Italy  it  was  compesed  of 
four  divisions,  commanded  by  Generals  Massena,  Augereau,  Serruner,, 
and  La  Harpe^  all  of  whom  our  anxther  ecmtnvea  to  damn  with  hank 
praise^  iliat  he  may  add  to  the  glorification  of  his  own  bri^t  particular 
star.  We  muat  confess  thnt  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  ever  found 
anybody  speak  out  so  plainly  on  the  subject  of  the  French  marshals.  Our 
impression  has  hitherto  been  that  the  reason  why  Napoleon  was  so  suc- 
cessful in  his  campaigns  was,  that  he  infused  his  generals  with  that  de- 
gree of  confidence  he  felt  Idmself,  and  had  a  species  of  prescience  when 
he  came  across  any  man  likely  to  be  of  use  to  him.  To  believe  the  Due 
de  Raguse,  die  great  difficulty  Napoleon  had  to  contend  with  was  re- 
pairmg  the  faults  committed  by  his  subordinates ;  we  only  trust  Marmont 
was  never  guilty  of  any  mistake  himselL  To  justify  these  remarks,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  Marmont's  account  of  Massena : 

b2 
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Mass^na  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age ;  he  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Eoyal 
Italian  regiment,  and  alter  serving  fourteen  years,  without  reaching  the  rank  6i 
non-comimssioned  adjutant,  he  IdS  the  army,  and  married  at  Antibes.  The  for- 
mation of  the  volunteer  battalions  aroused  his  warlike  instincts.  He  was  first 
adjutant-major  in  the  third  battalion  of  the  Yar,  and,  having  distingaished  him- 
self in  the  army  of  Italy,  he  obtained  rapid  promotion,  was  made  general  of 
brigade  in  1793,  and  general  of  division  in  1794!.  He  fought  with  fflory  before 
Toulon,  in  the  ri^ht  attack,  and  had  played  an  important  part  through  the  whole 
campaign.  His  Kon  body  encased  a  soul  of  fire,  his  glance  was  piercing,  his 
activity  extreme ;  no  one  was  ever  braver  than  he.  He  paid  Httle  attention  to 
tke  maintenance  of  order  among  his  troops,  or  providing  for  their  wants ;  but, 
as  soon  as  the  battle  had  commenced,  they  became  excellent,  and  through  the 
advantages  derived  from  his  corps  in  action  he  (juickly  retrieved  the  faults  he 
might  have  committed  previously.  His  education  was  limited,  but  he  had  a 
good  deal  of  natural  sense,  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  with 
an  extreme  degree  of  impassibility  in  danger,  and  was  very  trustworthy.  He 
possessed  sdl  the  qualities  of  a  good  companion,  and  he  very  rarely  spoke  ill  of 
others.  He  loved  money  extremely;  he  was  very  greedy  and  avancious,  and 
obtained  this  reputation  long  before  he  became  rich,  because  his  avidity  pre- 
vented him  awaiting  important  and  favourable  circumstances,  and  thus  he  com- 
promised his  name  in  a  multitude  of  petty  matters,  by  raising  small  contribu- 
tions. He  loved  women  ardently,  and  his  jealousy  resembled  that  of  the  Italians 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  among  the  troops, 
and  it  had  been  justly  gained ;  he  was  on  good  terms  with  General  Bonaparte, 
to  whose  capacitv  he  rendered  justice ;  but  was  far  from  believing  him  his  equal 
as  a  soldier.  The  appointment  of  the  latter  must  have  been  very  painful  to 
him,  but  he  made  no  display  of  it  openly,  although  he  considered  his  obedience 
as  very  meritorious.  Massena  has  enjoyed  a  career  well  employed,  in  a  loanner 
natural,  honourable,  and  glorious,  ana  made  himself  a  ^eat  name.    He  did  not 

Eossess  the  necessary  elements  to  make  a  commander-m-chief  of  the  first  class, 
ut  there  never  was  a  man  superior  to  him  in  executing,  on  the  largest  scale, 
any  operations  of  which  he  received  the  impulse.  His  mmd  could  not  embrace 
the  future,  and  he  could  not  foresee  and  prepare ;  but  no  one  moved  his  troops 
with  more  talent,  boldness,  and  courage  on  a  terrain  whose  dimensions  ne 
could  overlook.    Such  was  Massena. 

To  follow  Napoleon  through  the  brilliant  campaign  in  Italy  would  be 
only  waste  of  space — every  British  child  knows  or  should  Know  it  by 
heiurt ;  but  we  come  across  suggestive  passages  now  and  then  which  g^ve 
this  book  its  peculiar  value :  thus,  for  instance,  on  the  day  when  the 
French  entered  Milan,  and  just  as  Bonaparte  was  retiring  to  bed,  he 
spoke  much  as  follows  to  Marmont  :* 

"  Well,  Marmont,  what  do  you  think  they  will  say  about  us  in  Paris  ?  Will  they 
be  satisfied  ?*'  On  mv  reply  that  their  a£niration  for  him  and  our  success  must 
be  at  its  height,  he  aaded,  "  They  have  seen  nothing  as  yet,  and  the  futore  re- 
serves for  us  successes  far  superior  to  those  we  have  already  gained.  Fortune 
has  not  smiled  to-day  on  me  that  I  should  spurn  her  favours :  she  is  a  woman, 
and  the  more  she  does  for  me  the  more  I  shall  demand.  In  a  few  days  we  shall 
be  on  the  Adige,  and  the  whole  of  Italy  will  be  subjugated.  Perhaps  then,  if 
they  only  proportion  the  means  at  my  command  to  the  extent  of  my  plans,  we 
shall  probably  soon  start  to  go  further.  During  our  time,  no  one  has  had  a  mag« 

*  This  expression  is  very  Livian.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  for  our  author  to 
attempt  to  remember  the  ipsissima  verba  of  Bonaparte,  and  we  like  his  modesty  as 
a  further  recommendation  of  his  veracity.  It  must  have  been  a  strong  tempta- 
tion for  a  Frenchman  in  such  a  case,/urare  in  verba  magisiri, 
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nificent  oonceptioii ;  it  is  for  me  to  give  the  example."    Can  we  nol  see  in  these 
words  the  germ  of  fatnre  development  P 

While ^  the  French  were  occupying  Iffilan,  an  insurrection  broke  out 
near  Pavia,  which  menaced  serious  consequences.  Bonaparte  set  out  im- 
mediately with  2000  men  and  six  guns  to  quell  it.  The  first  attack  sufficed^ 
and  the  town  of  Favia  was  g^ven  up  to  plunder.  The  house  of  the  town 
derk  beinff  threatened,  the  unfortunate  man  thought  to  save  his  life  by 
throwing  his  money  out  of  window.  Bonaparte,  seeing  his  danger, 
ordered  Marmont  to  go  and  take  the  money  in  his  possession.  At  that 
period  soldiers  entertained  g^at  scruples  of  delicacy,  so  our  author  saysf, 
and  in  his  fear  of  being  accused  of  turning  the  adventure  to  his  own  profit, 
he  counted  the  money  he  took  in  the  presence  of  several  officers,  and 
handed  it  over,  untouched,  to  the  military  chest.  A  short  time  afiker- 
wards,  Bonaparte  mildly  reproached  him  for  not  appropriating  the  money, 
which  he  haa  ordered  him  to  take  for  his  own  use.  A  few  pages  on,  our 
readers  will  find  a  similar  instance,  which  makes  us  only  wish  that  all 
Bonaparte's  marshals  had  been  so  scrupulous  as  Marmont. 

WhUe  staying  for  the  night  at  Valleggio,  in  the  Venetian  territory, 
Napoleon  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  being  captured — that  is  to  say, 
if  there  had  been  any  enemy  to  take  him.     There  was  a  sudden  but  bhe 
alerte,  and  the  generaUn-cnief  bolted  out  on  foot,  found  a  dragoon  run- 
ning away,  took  his  horse,  and  set  off  full  speed  for  the  rear.     From  this 
time  he  always  had  a  strong  escort  with  him  ;  he  formed  the  corps  of 
Guides,  who  accompanied  him  everywhere,  and  were  the  nucleus  of  the 
regiment  of  Chasseurs  of  the  Imperial  Guard.  Fortunately,  this  anecdote 
was  not  known  at  Paris,  or  it  would  have  furnished  a  glorious  tiieme  for 
General  Matthieu  Dumas,  who  was  waging  a  paper  war  ag^ainst  Napoleon 
for  his  inactivity ;  in  the  midst  of  the  burly  and  brattie,  Marmont  was 
called  upon  to  write  a  refutation  which,  as  ne  modestiy  says,  had  some 
success  in  its  day,  and  General  Bonaparte  was  very  satisfied  with  it.     It 
is  a  pleasant  feature  to  find,  too,  in  a  general's  character,  that  Napoleon 
was  mcessantly  thinking  of  his  wife.  He  had  begg^  her  to  join  him,  and 
her  repeated  delays  painfully  tormented  him  with  a  combined  feeling  of 
jealousy  and  superstition.     Thus,  one  morning  at  Tartona,  the  glass  of 
her  picture,  which  he  always  wore,  accidentally  broke ;  he  turned  fright- 
fully pale,  and  the  impression  which  it  made  upon  him  was  painful  in  the 
extreme.  ^*  Marmont,"  he  remarked,  '*  my  wife  is  very  ill,  or  nn&ithful." 
At  last  she  arrived,  however,  accompanied  by  Junot  and  Murat.  Marmont 
was  sent  to  meet  her,  and  witnessed  the  attentions  paid  her  at  Turin  by  the 
court.     The  Sardinian  monarch  has  always  been  wise  in  his  generation. 
About  this  time,  too,  the  Directory  had  the  insane  idea  of  sending  Keller- 
man  to  share  the  command  with  Bonaparte,  but  the  latter  soon  put  a  stop  to 
it  by  offering  his  resignation.     Soon  after  Marmont  performed  an  exploit, 
which  can  only  be  justifiable  on  the  argument  that  all  is  fair  in  war : 

General  Bonaparte  wrote  from  Modena  to  the  commandant  (of  Urbino)  to 
come  and  speak  to  him,  and  this  worthy  man,  although  informed  that  we  were 
at  war  with  his  sovereign,  accepted  without  hesitation ;  he  even  left  without 
giving  any  instructions  to  his  officers.  General  Bonaparte  ordered  me  to  set 
out  at  the  head  of  all  the  troops,  with  a  weak  detachment  of  fifteen  dragoons ; 
another  and  stronger  detachment  followed  a  short  distance  in  the  rear.  I  was 
instructed  to  go  quietly  along,  as  if  mine  was  a  detachment  looking  out  for 
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;  wTif  I  sawtlle  ^ate  of  the  isrt  open,  I  waa  to  rusk  in  and  cnifc  < 
e  guard.  I  should  then  be  reinforced  hj  the  troops  in  my  rear.  ArnTuiff  at 
the  spot  where  the  road,  runs  under  the  covered  way^  I  found  the  of&cers  oi  the 
garrison  assembled  outside  the  palisades,  anxious  for  the  fate  of  their  com- 
mandant. They  asked  me  for  some  information  aJbout  him ;  I  answered  that  he 
was  a  hundred  yards  behind  me,  and  they  could  go  and  meet  him.  This  answer 
led  them  a  little  further  away.  A  few  minutes  after,  having  seen  the  gate  waS' 
open,  I  went  up  at  full  gallop,  not  giving  tiie  guard  time  to  put  down  the  bar; 
In  a  moment  the  whole  regiment  of  dragoons  had  entered  the  fort.  The  aoldiais 
took  refuge  in  their  barracks,  only  to  leave  them  as  prisoners.  There  wecsi 
more  than  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  all  loaded,  mounted  on  the  ramparts.  The 
fort  thus  fell  mto  our  hands ;  the  artillery  was  immediately  caxried  to  tbe  army 
before  Mantua,  and  served  in  the  siege  of  that  place. 

Marmont  speaks  always  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise  about  Napoleoa'a 
magnaoimity,  and  quotes  many  instances  ;  aoiong  others,  one  in  which  he 
remonstrated  very  strongly  against  his  being  passed  over  on  the  fla^. 
bein^  sent  to  Pans  after  the  battle  of  the  Mincio,  when  he  fuUy  antici- 
patea  the  trip  and  his  consequent  step.  The  only  revenge  which  Bona- 
parte took  was  to  send  him  cruising  for  a  week  on  the  Lago  di  Garda  to 
cool  his.  hot  hk>od,  and  amply  repaid  him  by  sending  him  to  Paris  afibes* 
the  battle  of  St.  George,  with  two-and-twenty  flags  captured  from  tbft 
enemy,,  and  the  announcement  of  15,000  prisoners  being  ready  to  send 
home.  Granted  that  Napoleon  was  magnanimous  to  those  who,  te 
use  a  vulgar  phrase,  had  the  length  of  his  foot,  these  instances  do  not 
compensate  for  the  littlenesses  of  which  he  was  at  times  guilty — such  as 
the  murder  of  the  bookseller  Palm.  However,  we  must  not  forget  the 
greatness  of  the  man,  and  can  only  regret  that  he  partook  the  nature  of 
mankind,  in  being  fallible,  like  the  rest  of  us  poor  mortals. 

Another  point  on  which  Marmont  throws  a  curious  light  ia  the  cele- 
brated adventure  of  the  bridge  of  Areola,  which  has  been  the  subject  o£ 
painters,  poets,  and  romancists.  The  following  appear,  horn  our  authoov 
to  he  the  real  facta..  The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Adige  was  inter- 
sected by  dykes,  along  one  of  which  Augereau'a  division  marched  :  it  waa 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  enemy's  fire,  and  Augereau^  to  re-form  the 
ranks,,  took  a  flag  and  marched  several  paces  along  the  dyke,  but  was.  not 
followed : 

SxLck  is  the  history  of  the  flag,  about  which  so  much  has.  been  written,  and 
with  which  it  is  supposed  he  crossed  the  bridge  of  Areola,  while  repulsing  the 
enemy ;  it  is  only  reduced  to  a  simple  demonstration,  without  any  result ;  and 
that  IS  the  wav  history  is  written !  General  Bonaparte,  informed  of  this  check,, 
proceeded  to  tnis  division  with  lus  staflP,  and  tried  to  renew  the  attack  by  placing 
idmself  at  the  head  of  the  column  to  encourage  it.  He  seized  a  flag,  and,  on 
this  occasion,  the  column  rushed  after  him :  on  arriving  at  about  two  hundred 

Saoes  from  the  bridge,  we  should  probably  have  cleared  it,  in  spite  of  the  nnar^ 
erous  fiire  of  the  enemy,  had  not  an  in&mtry  officer  seized  the  ^eneral-in-diief: 
round  the  waist,  saying  *.  "  Mon  g^n^raJ^  you  will  be  killed,  and  ui  that  casA  we 
shall  be  all  lost ;  you  shall  not  go  further— this  is  not  your  place !"  I  was  in 
adyaooe  of  General  Bonaparte ;  I  turned  to  see  if  I  was  followed,  when  I.  per- 
ceived Genml  Bonaparte  in  the  arms  of  this  officer,  and  fancied  he  waa 
woondted;  in  a  moment,  a  group  surrounded  him..  When  the  head  of  a  cohmmi 
is  so  near  the  enemy,  and  (foes  not  move  on,  it  soon  falls  back;  thns^it  reteo* 
eraded,  weat  over  the  other  aide  of  the  dyke  to  protect  itself  ficom  the  enem/s 
fire,  and  broke  in  disordw.  This  disorder  was  so  greaii,  thait  General  Bonapa«fi. 
was  hurled  over  the  dyke^  and  fell  into  a  ditch  full  of  water*    Lonia  Baaa^uAOi 
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and  myself  drew  the  Qeneral  from  this  dan^enms  position;,  he  pFoemed  a  horse 
horn  asL  aide-dB-oamp  of  Geni^rat  Daaamiartin,  and  returned  to  Itonoo  to  change 
his  clothes.  Such  is  the  history  of  the  other  flac:,  which  the  engravinffs  have 
represented  as  carried  by  Bonaparte  on  the  bridge  oi  Areola.  This  was  tne  only 
occasion  during  the  campaign  in  Italy  that  I  saw  the  general-in-chief  exposed 
to  real  and  great  personal  danger. 

After  the  close  of  the  campaign  and  the  signatuie  of  the  negotiatiQii^ 
Bonaparte  had  time  to  think  of  his  family  affairs ;  the  most  important 
point  being  l^e  marriage  of  his  sister  PauUne.  He  offered  her  to  Mar- 
moot,  but  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  decline  the  dangerous  lure.  She 
waa».  however,  at  that  period,  enough  to  tempt  an  anchorite*  Only 
sixteen  years  of  age,  she  gave  promise  of  what  she  would  be.  But  Mar- 
moni  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  and,  as  he  naively  writes^ 
"  Now,  after  the  denouement  of  the  great  drama,  it  is  probahle  that  I 
have  more  reason  to  congratulate  myself  than  repent  at  the  result." 

The  character  which  Marmont  gives  of  Napoleon  at  the  period  of  his 
commanding  the  army  of  Italy  is  so  striking,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  it : 

Erom  the  moment  when  Bonaparte  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army; 
he  had  in  his  person  an  authority  wnich  overawed  eveivbodv;  although  he 
wanted  a  certain  natural  di^ty,  and  was  rather  awkwara  in  ois  carriage  and 
movements,  there  was  something  mast^y  in  his  attitude,  his  glance,  his  way  of 
speaking;  which  everybody  felt  and  was  disposed  to  obey.  In  pnblic,  he 
neglected  nothing  to  keep  up  this  feeling  and  augment  it ;  but  at  home,  with  his 
staff,  he  displayed  great  ease,  and  a  de^e  of  bonhomie  verging  on  gentle  fami- 
liarity. He  loved  to  jest,  and  yet  his  boHs  moU  had  no  bitter  twang  with 
them ;  they  were  sparkling,  and  in  good  taste  v  he  frequently  took  part  in  qui 
sports,  and  his  example  more  than  once  seduced  the  grave  Austrian  plenipoten- 
tiaries to  join  us.  His  labours  were  easy  to  him,  his  hours  were  not  regulated, 
and  he  was  always  accessible  in  his  periods  of  relaxation.  But  when  he  had 
retired  to  his  cabinet  no  one  was  allowed  to  enter,  except  the  interests  of  the 
service  demanded  it.  When  he  was  engaged  with  the  movement  of  his  troops^ 
and  giving  orders  to  Berthier,  the  chief  of  his  stafi^  or  when  he  received  impop* 
tant  despatches,  which  might  demand  careful  examination  and  discussions,  he 
only  kept  near  him  those  who  were  to  take  part  in  them,  and  sent  away  every 
one  else,  whatever  his  rank  miffht  be.  It  has  been  said  that  he  slept  little,  but 
this  is  perfectly  incorrect ;  on  the  contrary,  he  slept  a  great  deal^  and  he  re* 

2uired  it,  as  is  the  case  with  all  persons  at  all  nervous,  and  whose  mind  is  active, 
have  freauently  known  him  spend  from,  ten  to  eleven  hours  in  his  bed.  But 
if  watchfulness  was  necessary,  he  knew  how  to  bear  it  and  indemnify  himself 
afterwards,  or  even  take  beforehand  the  repose  wanted  to  endure  fore-expected 
fatigue ;  and  finally,  he  had  the  precious  faculty  of  being  able  to  sleep  at  wilL 
Once  disembarrassed  from  duties  and  business,  he  liked  to  indulge  in  conversa- 
tion certain  to  excel  in  it ;  no  one  has  ever  displayed  a  greater  duuan,  or  so 
eanily  shown  such  richness  and  abundance  of  ideas.  He  preferred  choosing  his 
subjects  among  mor^  and  political  topics  rather  than  the  sciences,,  in  which  his 
knowledge,  whatever  may  nave  been  said  to  the  contranr,  was  very  defective. 
He  loved  violent  exercise,  was  fond  of  riding,  and,  though  a  bad  riaer,  went  at 
fall  speed;  lastly,  at  this  happy  period,  so  long  past,  he  possessed  an  unmistak- 
able  charm.    Such  was  Bonaparte  in  the  memorable  Italian  campaign. 

Tbia  description  of  MarmonVs  possible  brother-in-kw  reads  v^  di£- 
feicntlyfrom  what  wrkors  of  the  iay  have  indnlg^  us  with^  or  caricatiariflti 
hava  painted  in  the  most  exaggessted  eelours.  The  character  of  Napo«* 
Icon  is  becoming  gradually  brighter  as  it  is  handed  over  more  and  more 
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to  the  historiographer,  and  passion  no  longer  influences  us,  when  we 
speculate  on  the  conduct  of  that  wonderful  man.  Till  very  recently  we 
have  been  too  apt  to  concentrate  our  attention  on  the  spots  disfiguring 
the  disc,  without  remembering  the  brightness  diffused  by  the  luminary 
which  render  those  tnacuhe  the  more  distinct ;  but  astronomers  will  tell 
us  that  this  is  not  the  restricted  method  in  which  they  judge  of  the  effects 
of  our  greatest  luminary. 

All  this  while  the  war  with  England  was  going  on,  and  General  Bona- 
parte was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  England.  In 
his  desire  to  have  precise  details  on  the  defensive  strength  of  England, 
he  hit  upon  a  strange  idea.  A  M.  Galiois  was  about  proceeding  to  Eng- 
land on  some  matter  referring  to  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  Just  before 
starting  he  paid  a  visit  to  Bonaparte  in  the  Rue  de  la  Yictoire,  where 
the  following  scene  occurred : 

General  Bonaparte  called  me,  and  I  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  Talleyrand 
and  Galiois.  The  ^neral  said  to  me:  '^Marmont,  M.  Galiois  is  leaving  for 
England  on  a  mission  for  the  exchan^  of  prisoners ;  you  will  accompany  nim ; 
you  will  leave  your  uniform  here,  and  pass  as  his  secretary,  and  procure  such 
and  such  informations,  details,"  &c.  Then  he  gave  me  my  instructions.  I 
listened  without  inteirupting  him ;  hut  when  he  had  finished,  I  said  to  him : 
"  Mon  g^n^ral,  I  assure  you  I  shall  not  go."  "  What,  you  wQl  not  go  P"  he 
said.  "  No,"  I  continued.  *'  You  ^ve  me  this  service  as  a  spy,  and  it  is  neither 
in  my  duty,  nor  to  my  taste.  M.  Galiois  occupies  a  mission  of  recognised 
espionage,  out  mine  would  be  beyond  the  allowed  limits.  My  departure  with 
him  would  be  known  by  all  Paris,  and  they  would  soon  be  informed  in  England 
that  this  pretended  secretary  is  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  your  staff,  your  con- 
fidential aide-de-camp.  Having  placed  myself  out  of  the  law  of  nations,  I 
should  be  arrested,  hung,  or  sent  back  ignominiously.  My  life,  as  a  soldier, 
belongs  to  you,  but  I  must  lose  it  as  a  soldier.  Send  me  with  a  score  of 
hussars  to  attack  a  strong  fort,  though  certain  to  fail,  I  would  go  without  a 
murmur,  because  it  is  my  profession;  but  the  circumstances  are  ditterent  in  this 
case."  He  was  startlea  at  my  reply,  and  sent  me  away  with  the  words,  "  I 
shall  find  other  officers  more  zealous  and  docile." 

For  some  time  after,  Bonaparte  was  cool  to  Marmont  for  his  plain 
speaking,  but  at  length  it  wore  off.  About  this  time,  too,  Marmont  com- 
mitted what  he  evidently  regards  as  the  one  great  misfortune  of  his  life : 
he  married  Mademoiselle  Peregaux,  a  banker's  daughter.  The  reason  of 
his  unhappiness  can  only  be  guessed  at  from  his  apophthegms,  among  them 
being  that,  at  twenty-four  years  of  age,  a  man's  passions  are  too  impetuous, 
while  a  prolonged  separation,  giving  a  young  wife  a  taste  for  independence, 
causes  her  to  feel  a  husband's  yoke  insupportable  on  his  return,  while, 
during  his  absence,  she  is  quite  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  try  to  seduce 
her.  We  fancy  that  Marmont  has  many  tunes  regretted  his  escape  out 
of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire. 

The  war  with  Egypt  was  determined  on,  and  Marmont  accompanied 
Napoleon.  Sn  route,  the  French  thought  it  advisable  to  take  Malta, 
although  Marmont  denies  that  the  island  was  given  up  by  treachery.  Still 
there  must  have  been  some  laxity  somewhere,  or  else  Napoleon  would 
never  have  made  use  of  the  sarcastic  remark,  that  it  was  fortunate  they 
had  some  one  inside  to  open  the  gates  for  them,  or  else  he  did  not  know 
how  they  should  have  got  in.  The  expedition  fortunately  escaped  Nelson's 
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fleet,  and  landed  at  Alexandria,  and,  from  the  same  reasons  we  have  before 
mentioned,  we  will  not  delay  with  the  events  of  the  campaign,  but  merely 
select  an  illustrattye  anecdote  here  and  there.  Thus,  for  instance,  after 
the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  a  great  number  of  Mamluks  were  drowned, 
and  the  soldiers,  aware  of  the  custom  among  them  of  carrying  all  their 
property  about  their  person,  were  quite  in  despair  at  the  loss  they  had 
sufrerea  A  Gascon  soldier  of  the  32nd,  however,  contrived  an  expedient. 
He  bent  his  bayonet  into  a  hook,  and,  fastening  it  to  a  rope,  dragged  the 
riv«r.  His  example  was  speedily  followed,  and  the  reward  was  ample ; 
for  many  soldiers  deposited  more  than  30,000  francs  in  the  regimental 
chest. 

The  marshal  makes  a  lame  attempt  to  justify  Bonaparte  for  poisoning 
the  sick  men  on  the  retreat,  and  the  massacre  of  the  prisoners  taken  at 
Jaffa,  but  his  arguments  do  not  convince  us.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they 
were  barbarous  measures,  and  left  a  deep  stain  on  Napoleon's  character. 
The  argument  of  reciprocity  may  be  very  good  in  war,  but  supposing  that 
our  generals  had  taken  advantage  of  the  brutality  of  the  Russian  major, 
who,  after  the  battle  of  Inkerman,  killed  the  wounded  on  the  field,  a  just 
cry  of  execration  would  have  been  raised  through  the  whole  of  Europe. 
We  are  glad,  however,  to  find  that  the  marshal  does  not  attempt  to  deny 
the  black  business,  as  many  French  writers  have  done;  and  though  we 
must  still  deplore  it,  we  may  be  allowed  to  ascribe  it  to  error  of  judg- 
ment. 

For  a  long  while  Bonaparte  had  received  no  news  from  Europe,  and  it 
was  only  by  flattering  the  vanity  of  General  Sidney  Smith  that  he  suc- 
ceeded m  procuring  a  file  of  papers.  The  news  he  found  in  them  decided 
him  on  his  immediate  return.  But  Marmont  must  share  his  fortune, 
whether  good  or  evil.     He  sent  for  him,  and  said : 

"Marmont,  I  have  decided  on  returning  to  Prance,  and  I  intend  to  take  you 
with  me.  The  state  of  things  in  Europe  forces  me  to  form  this  great  decision. 
Misfortunes  are  oppressing  our  armies,  and  Grod  knows  how  far  the  enemy  may 
have  ])enetrated.  Italy  is  lost,  and  the  reward  of  so  many  efforts,  of  so  much  blood- 
shed,  is  escaping  us.  What  can  be  expected  from  inca^ables  placed  at  the  head 
of  affairs  P  All  is  ignorance,  stupidity,  or  corruption  with  them.  It  was  I  alone 
who  supported  this  Durden,  and  through  continual  successes  gave  consistency  to 
the  government,  which,  without  me,  could  never  have  heen  established.  In  my 
absence  all  must  necessarily  collapse.  But  we  must  not  wait  till  the  destruction 
hecomes  complete:  the  misfortune  would  be  irremediable.  The  passage  to 
France  will  be  dangerous  and  hazardous ;  but  it  is  less  so  than  our  voyage  nere, 
and  that  fortune  which  has  sustained  me  till  now  will  not  abandon  me  at  this 
moment.  Besides,  a  man  must  know  how  to  run  a  risk  at  the  right  moment.  He 
who  never  ventures,  never  gains.  I  will  entrust  the  army  to  capable  hands.  I 
leave  it  in  a  good  condition,  and  after  a  victory  which  adjourns  to  an  indefinite 
period  the  moment  when  fresh  enterprises  will  be  formed  against  it.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  Turkish  army  and  my  return  will  be  heard  of  at  the  same  moment  in 
France.  My  presence,  by  exalting  their  minds,  will  restore  to  the  army  that 
confidence  which  it  wants,  and  to  good  citizens  the  hope  of  a  better  future.  There 
will  be  a  change  of  opinion  greatly  to  the  profit  of  France.  We  must  try  to  get 
home,  and  we  shall  succeed. 

We  all  know  the  miraculous  escape  which  Bonaparte  experienced,  and 
his  return  to  France  fully  justified  his  expectations.  He  found  it  neces- 
sary to  overthrow  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  the  ISthBrumaire  con- . 
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solidated  hk  power^  Manooni  throws  no  new  li^[bfc  oh  this  n^Baacy,  eacaftpl 
as  to  his  personal  shave,  which  waft  what  might  he  expected  fremayonii^ 
and  ardeat  partisan,  who  hlindly  followed  the  commands  of  hia  ehie£.  No 
scmples  emhacrassed  him  as  to  the  future  £Eite  of  his  country ;  what  Na» 
poleon  said  waS'law  with  him,  and  he  was  the  Uind  instmnient  n^om  the  . 
Dictator  required  for  i^A  furtherance  o£  hb  plans.  Not  that  we  hhuae 
Napokon  for  a  moment  that  he  took  such  measures ;  the  Cromwell,  of 
his  age  was  quite  justified  in  employing  hifi  purge,  and  it  has  been  a 
blessing  for  France  that  he  liberated  her  from  the  tyranny  of  the  many 
if  only  to  substitute  the  tyranny  of  the  one.  That  the  nation  regarded 
the  affair  in  this  light  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  five  per  cents., 
which  had  been  down  at  seven,  rose  in  a-  few  days  to  thirty  francs.  Afber 
Napoleon  had  purified  the  state  from  some  portion  of  its  faults,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  borrow  money,  that  the  state  machine  might  be  kept 
rolling.  Marmont  was  selected  to  go  to  Holland  and  effect  a  loan, 
but  he  failed  through  the  modesty  of  his  request.  He  only  adsed 
for  500,000/L,  and  was  weak  enough  to  off^  security.  Of  course  the 
Dutchmen  spumed  such  a  proposal,  and  they  even  turned  up  thdr  snub 
noses  at  the  diamond,  '^  Le  Regent,"  which  the  commissioner  offered  to 
pledge  as  collateral  security.  Had  it  been  a  sanspareii  tulip,  perhaps  he 
might  have  met  with  a  better  fate.  But,  su^^se  Napoleon  were  to  re«- 
visit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  he  would  hardly  recognise  the  eountry  he 
once  lorded  over.  Pereires  and  Mires  are  now  the  lords  of  the  ascendant, 
and  lend  money  to  impoverished  states^  and  take  pledges  not  half  so  valu- 
able as  the  Pitt  diamond  for  security. 

Again,  the  war  in  Italy  broke  out,  and  Marmont  was  placed  at  the. 
head  of  the  artillery.  The  passage  of  the  St.  Bemaard  was  effected  by 
taking  the  guns  off  their  limbers  and  encasing  them  in  hollow  willow- 
trees,  by  means  of  which  they  were  dragged  over  the  mountains..  The 
limbers  were  taken  to  pieces  and  transported  on  the  backs  of  horses.  But 
when  all  this  had  been  effected,  a  little  mountain  fort  called  Bard  ap* 
peared  to  afford  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  army. 
But  even  this  Marmont's  genius  was  enabled  to  overcome : 

Laones  had  gone  to  meet  the  enemy.  Cannon  and  ammunition  were  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  Mm,  and  must  be  provided.  I  formed  the  boldest  and  most 
audacious  design,  (! !)  and  I  immediately  put  it  in  execution,  with  the  permission 
of  the  Eirst  Consul ;  I  attempted  to  pass  the  artillery  along  the  main  road  b^  night 
in.  spite  of  the  proximity  of  the  fort.  I  commenced  my  experiments  with  six. 
guns  and  six  limbers,  hj  taking  the  following  precautions :  I  covered  the  wheels, 
chains,  and  all  the  ringing  parts  of  the  carnage  with  twisted  hay,  spread  along 
the  road  dung  and  all  the  mattresses  to  be  found  in  the  village,  and  substituted 
fifty  men  for  the  horses,  for  these  might  have  been  heard ;  a  horse  if  killed  woidd 
have  stopped  the  whole  expedition,  while  men  made  no  noise,  and  if  killed  or 
woundecC  as  they  were  not  attached  to  the  carriage,  they  would  not  stop  th& 
progress. 

This  plan  was  eminently  successful ;  the  six  guns  were  safely  carried 
through,  and  the  experiment  was  tried  again.  The  average  loss,  after 
the  garrison  detected  the  plan,  was  five  to  six  to  each  gun-carriage,  but 
that  was  nothing  compared  with  the  possihle  glory.  However^  the  fort 
was  taken  soon  after,  and  the  army  proceeded  into  Italy  to  ^ht  the  oele<*^ 
brated  battle  of  Marengo,  on  which  the  marahal  tnrows  a  new  light, 
while  calmly  attributing  the  entire  success  to  himself : 
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The  sjoaoe  CQatained  beiireBii  the  Bntmida,  the  IVrntana  Nuon^  and  Macrengo 
ionxted  tine  bottle-Md.  Victor,  vitliius  two  dsnaiDns  and  fiettemuai's «ii¥dby,  was 
enintated  mth  the  defeaee  cf  the  first  part,  faepxidaiLd  inoludiBg  ^e  villag^e  of 
Marengo ;  the  £gnn  tnown  by  Ae  naiBB  of  Startigtfaiin,  between  the  Bormida  and 
tiie  stnni,  was  a  solid  point  of  this  line.  Laanes,  with  tiie  diviaions  Momder  and 
Watrin,  and  General  ti^rampeaax's  oairaliy,  had  to  ddSond  tiie  second  part,  or 
the  stream  of  Marengo ;  thus  onr  line  was  in  a  square,  and  formed  absost  a 
light  angle  at  its  cente,  tbe  village  of  Marengo.  A  brigade  of  Miranier's  divi- 
sion, commanded  by  General  CSa^  St.  Gyr,  was  ordered  to  iHSGiipy  and  defend 
the  village  of  Gastel  Cerriolo,  at  nor  extreme  xi^t ;  it  was  supported  by  General 
G^iampeaiix's  cavalry.  Gteneral  Revand's  cavaliy  brigade,  encamped  at  Saio, 
j^peared  to  bave  been  forgotten,  and  received  no  orders  during  the  whole 
morBBi^. 

!I%e  enem  attacked  siranltaneoosly  Marei^,  «nd  all  the  space  enclosed  be- 
iTveen  the  viflaBe  and  the  Bormida,  as  wdl  as  the  £um  of  Stortigliano ;  but  it 
.took  place  sloi^  and  calmly.  A  ain^  vigorous  stroke  wooM  have  decided  ih^ 
question  and  ensnroi  the  fate  of  the  day,  Victor  resisted  for  a  long  time,  and 
anring  sennBral  hcrars  ionised  all  their  attacks.  Laimes  came  up ;  t^e  enemy 
tned  to  tnni  fais  right  flank  bv  crossing  the  ditch  lower  down.  CWGerriolo 
having  been  taken,  Laimes,  xo  cover  nis  li^ht,  was  obliged  to  bring  up  Ms  re- 
serves ;  he  retook  the  village,  but  soon  lost  it  a^in. 

The  stream  in  front  of  tne  Ibrench  army  had  oeen  a  great  obstacle  to  the  de- 
ploymeHt  of  the  enemy.  No  preparations  had  been  made  for  crossing  it,  and 
they  were  for  a  long  time  confined  in  %&  T^ssctcm  limits  whence  they  could  not 
emei^,  but  at  last  they  sucoeeded.  On  the  other  side,  i^ey  carried  the  farm  of 
Stortigliano,  turned  our  left  fiank,  and  this  part  of  the  Jraich  army  was  in  es:- 
treme  disorder.  Our  troops  then  save  up  tne  defences  of  the  Yxsefim,  fell  back 
on  Marengo,  and  finding  themselves  menaced  on  both  flanks^  evacuated  the 
vDlage,  and  commenced  their  retreat,  which  was  effected  slowly  and  in  good 
order ;  they  fell  back  in  the  direction  of  San  Juliano,  marching  parallel  to  the 
main  road.  This  murderous  conflict  had  reduced  the  battalions  to  one-fourth 
thdr  strength.  The  artillery  h»d  met  with  a  marvellous  suocess ;  but  over- 
powered by  the  weight  of  the  enemy's  fire,  nearly  all  onr  guns  had  been  dis- 
mounted, aM  only  five  were  left  in  a  serviceable  condition. 

The  72nd  half-brigade  of  Mounier^s  division  behaved  admirably  at  the  period 
of  this  retreat ;  formed  in  squares  on  the  level  plain,  and  charged  by  a  lieavy 
body  of  cavalry,  by  which  it  was  entirely  surrounded,  it  displayed  no  akn  of 
fear ;  the  two  first  ranks  fired  to  the  front,  while  the  third  wheeled  round  and 
fired  in  the  rear;  and  the  enemy's  cavalry  retired  without  having  broken  the 
line. 

It  was  near  on  ^^re  'o'clock,  and  Boudef  s  drmicm,  on  whidi  onr  safety  and  our 
hopes  depended,  had  not  arrived.  M  last  iteame  up.  Gena»l  Besaix  preceded 
it  by  a  few  moments,  and  went  to  the  £^t  Consul.  He  found  the  affair  in  this 
awkward  state,  and  did  not  appear  disposed  to  forobode  suecess.  A  sort  of 
mounted  council  of  war  was  neld,  at  which  I  was  present ;  he  said  to  the 
First  Consul,  **  We  want  a  good  battery  to  startle  the  enemy,  before  attempting 
a  fresh  charge ;  without  this,  it  will  not  succeed ;  that  is  the  way  battles  are 
lost.    We  want  a  good  round  of  artillery." 

I  told  him  I  was  about  to  estabHsh  a  battery  with  the  ^ye  uninjured  guns ;  by 
joining  to  these  five  ^uns  from  the  Scrivia^  wMeh  had  just  oomi^up,  and  the 
eight  pieces  of  his  division,  I  should  have  a  battery  of  eighteen  guns,  "Very 
good,  Desaix  said  to  me,  "my  dear  Marmont,  guns,  guns,  and  put  them 
to  the  best  possible  use."  The  eighteen  guns  were  soon  placed  in  position. 
They  occupied  the  half  of  the  right  front  of  the  army,  so  much  was  that  front 
reduced.  The  guns  on  the  left  went  to  the  right  of  the  San  Juliano  road.  A 
livdy  and  sudden  fire  caused  the  enemy  to  hesitate  and  then  sto^.  During  this 
time  the  Boudet  division  formed,  pamy  in  columns  of  attack  m  division,  and 
partly  deployed.    When  the  moment  had  arrived,  the  Hirst  Consul  galloped 
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along  the  lines,  and  electrified  them  by  his  presence  and  a  few  words;  after 
twentj  aunntes'  brisk  firinj^,  the  army  prepared  to  advance.  My  battery  was 
soon  oatstripped,  and  I  gave  orders  to  follow  the  movement.  1  commanded 
my  men  to  whed  round  and  foUow,  but  had  great  difficulty  in  effecting  it,  for  the 
gunners  still  continued  to  fire  between  the  gaps  in  our  small  batraiions.  At 
kagth  the  eeneral  movement  had  been  carried  out  by  the  divisions,  and  I  had 
reached  the  left  of  the  position,  where  there  were  three  guns,  two  eight-pounders 
and  a  howitzer,  served  by  the  ramers  of  the  Consul's  Guard ;  by  means  of  threats 
I  set  them  in  motion,  and  tne  horses  were  attached  to  the  prolone  to  wheel 
about,  when  suddenly  I  saw  the  30th  half-brigade  before  me  in  utter  disorder.  I 
immediately  put  mv  three  guns  in  position  and  loaded  them  with  canister ;  but 
I  waited  before  I  nred.  I  perceived,  about  fifty  paces  from  the  30th,  in  the 
midst  of  a  dense  smoke  and  dust,  a  column  in  eood  order ;  at  first  I  thought  it 
Erench,  but  I  soon  saw  it  was  the  head  of  a  neainr  column  of  Austrian  grena- 
diers. We  had  the  time  to  fire  at  tiiem  four  rounoB  of  canister  from  our  three 
guns,  and  immediately  after,  Kellerman,  with  400  sabres — the  relic  of  his 
brigade — flew  past  my  battery,  and  made  a  vigorous  charse  on  the  left  fiank  of 
the  enemy's  column,  which  laid  down  its  arms.  Had  the  charge  been  made  three 
minutes  later,  our  guns  would  have  been  taken  or  withdrawn.  Had  it  not  been 
for  my  firing,  the  enemy  would  pirobably  have  been  prepared  for  the  cavalry 
charge. 

So  Marmont  won  the  battle  of  Marengo.  I  tbas  generally  been  sup- 
posed that  Desaix  was  the  hero  of  the  day ;  but  we  were  mistaken.  We 
must  even  resign  those  beautiful  words  which  Desaix  is  popularly  sup- 
posed to  have  uttered  on  receiving  his  death-blow,  for  he  was  shot 
through  the  heart,  and  fell  without  saying  a  word.  We  are  afraid  that 
the  same  disillusion  may  be  true  about  many  generals  who  have  died 
with  hermc  sentiments  on  their  lips. 

The  marshal  has  a  very  happy  talent  of  sketching  a  man's  character 
in  one  short,  pregnant  sentence.  What  can  be  better,  for  instance,  than 
this  anecdote  of  Savary,  who  had  been  in  a  measure  adopted  by  Desaix, 
and  owed  him  everythino^  ?  On  the  day  of  the  battle  he  mid  asked 
Marmont  where  he  could  find  Kellerman,  and  the  next  day  he  said, 
'*  It  took  place  while  I  was  talking  to  you.  When  I  returned  and 
found  him  dead,  you  can  imagine  what  my  feelings  must  have  been ;  and 
I  said  to  myself  immediately,  *  Whatever  will  become  of  me  ?' " 

Marmont  was  sent  home  after  the  battle  to  deliver  over  the  captured 
flags,  but  soon  returned  to  the  army  of  Italy,  which  was  now  placed 
under  the  command  of  General  Brune,  whom  Marmont  describes  as 
utterly  incapable.  He  had  been  originally  a  printer,  formed  the  Cor- 
deliers Club,  and  so  became  intimate  witn  Dan  ton.  Through  this  he 
was  appointed  general  of  a  revolutionaiy  army.  On  returning  to  Paris 
he  was  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  13th  vend^miaire,  and  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  Bonaparte,  who  took  a  great  fancy  to  him,  for  no 
other  reason,  probably,  than  the  effect  always  produced  on  him  by  tall 
persons.  )yter  serving  some  time  in  Holland,  he  was  selected  to  take 
Massena's  place  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Italy.  An  unsatisfiu^ry 
campaign  terminated  with  an  armistice,  and  the  destruction  of  several 
strong  places  in  Italy  and  the  fortifications  of  Alexandria  as  the  key  of 
the  country. 

Davoust  commanded  the  cavahy  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  Marmont 
ihus  had  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  of  his  character,  which  is, 
as  usual,  mmivourable. 
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Davoost  constituted  himBelf  the  spy  of  the  emperor,  and  made  daily  reports 
to  him.  He  took  adyantagp  of  private  conversations  to  denounce  his  friends, 
and  many  a  mined  man  was  ignorant  for  a  long  time  of  the  cause  of  his  disgrace. 
Bavonst  had  some  degree  of  probity ;  but  the  emperor,  by  his  ffifts,  so  surpassed 
the  limits  of  his  possible  wants,  that  he  would  have  been  most  cidpable  had  he 
enriched  himself  by  illicit  means.  His  income  reached  the  enormous  sum  of 
1,500,000  francs.  JFond  of  discipline,  and  providing  carefully  for  the  wants  of  his 
troops,  he  was  just,  but  harsh  to  his  officers,  and  was  not  loved  by  them.  He  did 
not  want  for  courage ;  and  while  possessing  but  s%ht  abilities  and  education,  he 
displayed  immense  perseverance,  great  zeal,  and  feared  neither  suffering  nor 
fatigue.  Of  a  ferocious  character,  on  the  slightest  pretext  and  without  any 
ceremony,  he  hung  up  the  inhabitants  of  conquered  countries.  1  saw,  in  the 
environs  of  Yienna  and  Presbourg,  the  roads  and  trees  furnished  with  his 
victims. 

We  will  throw  in  one  more  anecdote  for  the  due  appreciation  of 
Davoust's  character : 

In  his  expressions  he  would  give  the  most  exag^rated  notions  of  his  devotion 
to  the  emperor.  Thus,  in  a  conversation  I  had  with  him  at  Vienna,  in  1809,  we 
were  talking  on  this  subject,  when  Davoust  declared  his  devotion  was  superior  to 
that  of  all  others.  ''  dertunly,"  he  said,  "  it  is  believed  with  reason  that  Maret 
is  devoted  to  the  emperor,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  myself.  If  the  em- 
peror were  to  say  to  both  of  us,  'It  is  important  to  my  poliejr  that  Paris  should 
be  destroyed  without  a  single  person  escaping,'  Maret  would  keep  the  secret,  I 
am  sure,  out  he  would  not  remdn  from  compromising  it  by  aidmg  his  family 
to  escape ;  while  I,  through  fear  of  letting  the  secret  ooze  out,  would  leave 
my  wife  and  children  there."    Such  was  Davoust. 

During  the  Italian  campaign  Marmont  had  paid  special  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  artillery,  and  drew  up  a  report  on  his  return  to  Paris, 
with  which  the  First  Consul  was  so  satisfied  that  he  appointed  him  in- 
spector-general of  the  artillery, — an  unexampled  thing  for  a  man  only 
eight-and-twenty  years  of  age.  In  hb  new  post  he  worked  very  hard, 
and  soon  brought  the  artillery  to  a  satisfactory  condition.  While  en- 
gaged in  these  affiiirs,  the  King  of  England  thought  proper  to  pick  a 
quarrel  ^  VaUemande^  which  Bonaparte  could  not  stomacn.  War  was 
declarecf?  and  the  great  army  of  England  was  put  on  the  coast,  whence  it 
could  ebjoy,  on  a  fine  day,  the  white  cliffs  of  perfidious  Albion.  At 
this  period,  Fulton  offered  the  First  Consul  his  sdieme  of  steam  naviga- 
tion, but  was  treated  as  a  charlatan,  in  spite  of  Marmont's  remonstrances. 
Many  discussions  have  been  raised  whetner  Bonaparte  seriously  intended 
to  invade  England ;  but  Marmont  answers  decidedly  in  the  affirmative. 
This  expedition  was  the  most  ardent  desire  of  his  life,  and  his  dearest 
hope.  But  he  had  no  intention  of  carrying  it  out  in  a  hazardous  manner; 
he  wished  to  be  master  of  the  sea,  and  under  the  protection  of  a  good 
squadron ;  and  he  proved  that,  in  spite  of  the  numerical  inferiority  of 
his  navy,  he  could  execute  it.  The  pretence  of  employing  the  flotilla  to 
fight,  was  only  a  means  to  distract  the  enemy's  attention,  and  cause  him 
to  lose  sight  of  the  real  project,  but,  really,  his  flotilla  was  only  intended 
for  the  transport  of  the  army ;  it  was  the  bridge  destined  to  serve  for  the 
passage;  the  embarkation  and  debarkation  could  be  effected  in  a  few 
hours,  and  the  only  thing  demanding  time  would  be  leaving  the  port, 
which  would .  require  two  tides.  Unfortunately,  Yilleneuye  spoiled  all 
the  carefully  arranged  combinations,  and  England  was  saved  from  be- 
coming a  French  prefecture. 
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StiU,  Mannont  was  not  sfttiafied  ynAk  ins  endted  positioa  in  the  mrtil- 
]«ry,  aod  never  Tested  until  he  obtained  irom  Bonftparte  tke  command  of 
an  «rmy.  In  1804  he  ffacceeded  in  being  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  camp  of  Utrecht,  and  a  new  career  was  opened  up  befoze 
Hm.  He  found  uie  army,  hitherto  «mder  the  command  of  Victor,  in  a 
Jesrful  condition,  and  krboured  indefatigably  till  he  had  restored  it  t9  its 
pix)per  state.  He  was  therefore  much  annoyed  when,  at  the  foandotaon 
laf  the  Entire,  all  iSbe  coramandetB  of  divisional  aimiw  were  made  tnar- 
iftulB  except  himself.  He  was,  however,  consoled  by  the  emperor  del- 
ing to  explain  to  him  the  reason  in  the  following  flattering  words :  "^^  If 
^ssd^res  had  not  been  named  on  this  occasion,  he  would  never  have  had 
a  chance;  but  you  are  not  in  that  position,  and  you  will  be  all  the 
greater  when  your  elevation  is  the  reward  of  your  actions."  The  prin- 
cipal result  of  Marmont's  encampment  in  Holland  will  be  found  in  a  tmrf 
pyramid  he  erected,  and  which  still  is  known  by  the  name  of  Marmont 
Berg.  At  the  coronation  he  was  appointed  colonel-general  of  the  Chas- 
seurs, and  €d;  the  same  time  found  himself  in  ihe  critical  position  of 
adviser-general  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  did  not  at  all  like  the  position 
which  the  emperor  designed  for  him  as  king  of  Italy.  Marmont  honestly 
advised  him' to  refiise,  in  order  that  he  might  not  resign  his  rights  to  the 
crown  qS.  France.  He  was  the  only  one  of  the  fia^ily  in  whom  ^bB 
nation  could  place  any  eonfidence,  if  the  emperor  died  without  issue. 
Joseph  followed  the  advice,  chiefly,  we  must  confess,  as  he  said  himself 
in  enumerating  his  catalogue  of  complaints  against  his  brother,  '^because 
he  wanted  him  to  take  that  shabby  title  of  king^  so  odious  to  the  French." 
The  emperor,  less  scrupulous  and  timid,  assumed  the  title  himself. 

On  Marmont's  return  to  Holland,  he  took  with  him  the  most  severe 
otders  against  any  commerce  between  Holland  and  England.  He  was 
even  authorised  to  seise  aU  English  goods  then  in  HoUand,  sell  them, 
and  divide  the  proceeds  among  the  army;  in  other  words,  to  pocket 
three-fourths  for  himself — an  i^air  of  mcxre  dian  twelve  million  francs. 
But  Marmont  resisted  such  an  act  <^  injustice,  and  contented  himself 
with  giving  maple  notice,  and  seizing  any  ships  which  came  into  port  in 
defiance  of  him.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these  was  divided  among 
the  soldiery  and  made  rich  men  of  them  for  several  campaigns. 

The  news  of  the  Austrian  occupation  of  Bavaria  broke  up  llie  great 
flotUla,  to  the  intense  delight  of  the  troops,  who  yrete  worn  out  with  the 
delay.  An  imm^ise  acmy  of  170,000  men,  all  panting  for  glory,  marched 
on  the  BUne,  and  the  temper  they  displayed  was  a  guarantee  that  the 
Austrians  would  soon  be  punished  for  their  daring  attempt  to  beard  the 
scourge  of  Europe.  The  violation  of  the  Firussian  territory  estranged  a 
faithful  ally,  and  Marmont  ^ves  a  curious  account  of  the  way  his  c^dinions 
were  changed : 

The  reasons  which  induced  the  King  of  Prussia  to  alter  bis  decision  reached 
my  knowledge  at  a  later  date,  and  as  I  had  them  direct  from  Prince  Mettemich, 
they  deserve  insertion  in  this  place. 

The  king  had  formally  annomiced  his  intention  to  remam  neutral,  bat  the 
Emperor  iiexander,  counting  on  the  weakness  of  the  king  and  the  allies  he  had 
at  court,  did  not  doubt  but  that  he  could  succeed  in  bringing  him  over,  so  he 
marched  his  columns  without  hesitation  into  Polish  Prussia,  m  order  to  reach 
the  Austrian  territory.    Prince  Dolgourouki,  aide-de^jamp  to  the  emperor,  was 
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seat  to  Berfin  to  inform  the  king  tliat  the  Russian  troops  would  enter  the  Prus- 
sian t^ritory  on  a  certain  day.  Count  Alopeus,  Russian  envoy  at  Berlin,  imme- 
diately took  Dolgouiouki  to  an  audience  with  the  king,  to  make  the  communica- 
tion. He  was  accompanied  by  Count  Mettemich,  the  Austrian  minister,  llie 
king  replied  an^y,  and  declared  that  this  contempt  of  his  rights  would  force 
him  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  French ;  and  he  told  Dolgourouki 
that  the  only  remedy  was  to  start  unmediately,  and  stay  the  Russian  columns 
before  they  entered  JPrussia,  which  was  nearly  impossible,  seeing  the  shortness 
of  the  time.    This  stormy  conference  was  nearly  conclude^  ai^  the  affidr  ap- 

Ced  irremediable,  when  a  tap  was  heard  at  the  door.  A  minister  entered,  and 
ght  the  official  report  of  the  march  of  the  IVench  troops,  and  their  entry 
into  tiie  principality  of  Anspach.  The  king  grew  cahn  immeoiately,  and  said  to 
Prince  Dolgourouki,  ''Prom  this  moment  my  resolutions  are  changed,  and  I 
become  the  ally  of  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria."  And  he  remained 
faithful  to  this  decision,  which  honour  commanded  him  to  follow,  but  which  was 
at  first  so  ruinous  for  him. 

Such  was  the  result  of  that  contempt  for  the  law  of  nations,  which  Na- 
poleon was  too  oflen  guilty  of  when  he  fancied  himself  the  stronger.  By 
respecting  the  Prussian  territory,  which  would  have  been  a  very  easy 
matter,  Napoleon  would  have  had  an  ally  instead  of  a  furious  enemy. 
But  little  did  the  emperor  seek  any  future  requital,  when  the  present 
brought  him  such  glorious  results  as  the  evacuation  of  Ulm.  It  must 
have  been  an  intoxicating  sight  to  notice  28,000  Austrian  troops  passing 
through  the  new  Furcae  Caudins.  And  such  a  reward  for  a  month's 
labour !  After  this  result,  Marmont  was  sent  into  Styria  to  drive  out 
the  remaining  Austrians,  in  which  he  was  perfectly  successful,  and  esta- 
blished his  head-quarters  at  Gratz.  The  French  army  entered  Vienna  oa 
the  21st  of  November,  and  the  campaign  assumed  quite  a  new  direction, 
by  the  bridge  of  Thabor  falling  into  their  hands.  The  way  in  which  it 
was  secured  is  so  curious  that  it  merits  quotation : 

After  Yieuna  had  been  occupied,  the  French  troops  proceeded  to  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  which  is  of  great  width  at  that  spot.  The  Austrians  had  made  all 
preparations  to  defend  the  passage  and  destroy  the  bridge  built  upon  piles, 
which  maintained  the  communication  between  the  capitsu  and  Bohemia  and 
Moravia.  Formidable  batteries  placed  on  the  left  bank,  and  the  bridge  covered 
with  combustibles,  rendered  the  defence  easy.  A  spark  could  destroy  it  when 
the  French  troops  arrived  at  the  entrance.  At  their  head  were  Murat,  Lannes, 
andOudinot. 

The  Germans  are  naturally  saving  and  economical,  and  a  bridge  of  that  descrip- 
tion costs  a  ^ood  deal  of  money.  Murat  and  Lannes,  both  Gkiscons,  hit  on  the 
idea  of  profitmg  by  this  feeling.  Tliey  set  their  troops  in  movement  without  dis- 
playing the  least  hesitation.  They  were  ordered  to  stop :  thejr  did  so,  but  replied 
that  an  armistice  had  been  agreed  to,  which  gave  us  the  right  of  passing  the 
river.  The  marshals,  leaving  the  troops,  went  alone  over  to  the  left  bank  to 
speak  with  Prince  Auersperg,  who  commanded,  giving  the  columns  orders  to 
advance  imperceptibly.  The  conversation  grew  animated :  the  stupid  prince  was 
deluded  by  all  sorts  of  stories,  and  during  this  time  the  troops  were  gaming 
ground,  and  openly  throwii^  into  the  Danube  the  powder  and  combustibles 
which  strewed  the  bridge.  The  lowest  soldiers  began  to  suspect  treachery  and 
deception,  and  they  soon  began  to  grow  excited. 

An  old  sergeant  of  artillery  came  up  to  the  prince  and  said  to  him,  angrily  and 
impatiently,  "Gfeneral,  they  are  deluding  and  deceiving  you,  and  I  snail  give 
fire.''  The  moment  was  critical :  all  was  ajjparently  lost,  when  Lannes,  with 
that  presence  of  mind  which  never  deserted  him,  and  that  instinctive  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart  the  peculiar  heritage  of  the  southerners,  summoned  to  his 
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aiitfieAiifltriuipedixitiy,  and  exebumed,  '*Vi)uiy  gewtaA^jQunSkmyomtii 
to  be  treated  m  tbat  way !  What  haa  becNNne,  tbeB»  o£  tiM  Anatriaa  iKwripMap^ 
lOHHciL  landed  throvg^Eonrpe?''  The  faeit  took :  the  weak  prince,  piipiiDd  ia 
his  hoBoor,  was  yeir  angry  with  the  sergea&^  and  put  him  vaiieac  amsfc.  Thit 
troops  CHM  ojn,  toQK  giuis,  geoenls,  and  loklian,  and  the  Damibe  was  Ofoaaed. 
Never  has  a  aaiflar  ooeDrreiifie  takeaphue  m  GbeamatanceB  ao  impoftaut  andao 


ITiot  bsYin^  been  present  at  Ae  battle  of  AnvtBrula,  Msnnont  gpfves  no 
description  of  it  It  is  curious,  however,  that  at  this  battle  the  Rusdans 
employed  for  the  last  time  a  very  strange  eustora,  which  they  had  con- 
stantly followed  till  this  time.  Before  charging,  the  whole  line  was 
ordered  to  take  off  knapsacks,  and  they  remuoed  there  during  the 
eoflibit.  The  Frenefa  army  found,  afber  the  battle  of  Ansteriits,  ten 
thousaad  knapsacks  ammged  in  line.  Marraont  HHvebed  on  VioBna, 
but,  to  his  great  disappointment,  heard  at  Neustadt  of  the  armistice  con- 
duded  at  Austerlitz  on  the  6th  of  December.  Had  it  not  been  for  tfiis, 
a  great  battle  would  have  taken  place  beneath  the  walls  oi  Vienaay  in 
which  he  might  have  played  an  important  part,  as  he  formed  the  van- 
guard, and  his  troops  were  quite  fi^sh.  He  was  consequently  obliged  to 
return  to  Styria  without  any  additional  glory — a  sad  Uow  for  a  riaii^ 
young  genera]  in  those  days  of  rapid  promotion. 

After  passing  the  winter  in  Styria,  Marmont  proceeded  to  oceupy 
Corinthia,  Camic^  and  Trieste,  to  be  evacuated  as  soon  as  they  gave  i^ 
to  the  French  the  provinces  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia,  with  the  embouchure 
of  the  Cattaio.  But,  instead  of  keeping  to  these  conditions,  the  Austriaaa 
gave  up  the  Cattaro  to  the  Russian  admiral,  Siniavin.  This  breach  of 
£uth  was  punished  by  the  retention  of  Brunnau.  While  quartered  in 
Friuli,  Marmont  made  a  visit  to  Milan  to  pay  his  respects  to  £i^eiie 
Beauhamab,  then  Viceroy  of  Italy,  and  recently  married  to  a  Bavarian 
princess.     The  following  is  the  character  Marmont  draws  of  him : 

EagenB  gave  himself  no  with  ardour  to  the  execution  of  his  duties.  A  |;ood 
youn^  man,  not  very  higmy  gifted,  hut  possessing  comiBon  sense,  his  miktaiy 
cs^^aaij  was  mediocre,  out  he  did  not  want  ior  bravery.  His  ooufcact  with  the 
emperor  had  developed  his  faculties :  he  had  acquired  that  knowledge  which  is 
aknost  always  obtained  by  hoklin^  impe^tant  offices  at  an  early  age,  out  he  was 
always  far  uom  possessing  the  tdent  necessary  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the 
duties  entrusted  to  him. 

.  He  has  been  {>raised  excessively :  his  devotion  and  fidelity  in  the  crisis  of 
1814,  more  especially,  have  been  veiy  highly  spoken  of.  His  pretended  talents 
were  confined  to  carrying  on  a  verv  unsatisiactoiy  campaign,  mi  the  fiddity  so 
much  lauded  had  the  result  of  his  aoing  precisely  the  opposite  of  what  had  been 
prescribed  to  him,  and  precisely  what  was  wanted  to  overthrow  the  buildpg. 
He  had  foqned  a  too  fiattering  idea  of  his  position :  he  believed  in  the  possibilx^ 
of  an  independent  sovereign  existence,  but  a  few  days  were  sufficient  to  undeceive 
him.    He  had  built  upon  clouds. 

The  close  of  the  second  volume  of  these  interesting  Memoirs  is  devoted 
to  the  campaign  in  Dalmatia,  whence  the  Russians  were  easily  expelled, 
and  Marmont  took  up  his  head-quarters  at  Zara. 
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I. 

The  crowd  was  pouring  out  of  a  fashionable  episcopal  chapel  at  the 
west-end  of  London ;  many  of  them  one  npon  another,  for  it  was  the 
height  of  the  season,  and  we  (^pel  was  popvlar.  The  esrrii^es  drove 
rapidly  off  with  their  freights,  nearly  all;  about  half  a  dozen  only  re- 
mained, waiting  for  those  who  stayed  to  the  afker-service.  It  had  be- 
come a  recent  custom  with  the  preacher,  Dr.  Chanaing,  to  hcdd  it  every 
Sunday.  A  regal-looking,  stately  girl  came  out  ne»ly  last,  and  enteied 
ooe  of  the  carriages.  The  footman  dosed  the  door  a&er  her,  but  he  did 
not  ascend  to  his  place,  nor  did  the  carriage  drive  off.  It  was  MisB 
Ghanning,  and  she  took  her  seat  there  to  wait  for  her  ^ther» 

Following  her  out,  almost  immediately,  came  a  tall,  gentlemanly,  b«t 
young  man,  whose  piercing  hazel  eyes  were  pleasant  to  look  upon.  He 
advanced  to  the  carriage  door,  and  shook  hands  with  her. 

^'  You  are  not  staying  to-day,  Margaret!  Are  you  iU?  I  saw  you 
hasten  out." 

<'  I  felt  too  ill  to  stay,"  was  Miss  Channing^s  answer,  whilst  a  rosy 
blush,  which  had  stolen  to  her  face  at  sound  of  his  voice,  began  rapidly 
to  £Eule.     ^^  I  suppose  it  is  the  heat." 

''  You  are  turning  deadly  pale  now,  Margaret.  I  hope  yoo  will  not 
fidnt.     Three  or  four  ladies  were  carried  out  this  morning,  I  saw." 

'^  I  never  fainted  in  my  life,"  she  replied.  ^'  I  am  made  of  sterner 
stuff.     I  shall  soon  be  better,  now  I  am  in  the  air." 

<*  Maigaret ^" 

He  looked  round,  as  he  spoke  the  word,  to  midce  sure  that  the  servants 
were  not  within  hearing ;  and  that  suspicious  crimson  came  mixing  with 
the  paleness  again.     He  resumed,  in  a  low  tone, 

^'  Margaret,  don't  you  think  we  are  going  on  in  a  very  unsatis&ctory 
way?     I  do." 

^^  I  think,"  she  said,  as  if  evasively,  ^'  thatyoa  ought  to  remember  the 
plaee  we  have  just  quitted,  and  choose  serious  sobjeots  to  converse  upon." 

An  amused  expression  rose  in  his  handsome  eyes.  ^  If  this  is  not  a 
s&nons  subject,  Margaret,  I  should  like  to  know  what  is." 

^  Oh,  but  I  mean — another  sort  of  seriousness.  You  know  what  I 
mean.     Adam,  I  shall  never  make  you  religious." 

*^  Yes  you  shall,  Margaret :  when  you  have  the  right  to  make  me  what 
you  please." 

How  did  you  like  papa's  sermon  to-day  P"  she  interrupted,  hastily. 
Very  much,  of  course,"  was  the  answer. 
That  portion  of  it  about  David  and  Saul  ?" 

^  I  did  not  notice  that,"  he  was  obliged  to  confess*  ^  I  do  believe, 
Margaret,  I  was  thinking  more  of  you  than  of  the  sermon." 

"  Oh,  Adam !  that  is  so  bad  a  habit,  letting  the  thoughts  wander  in 
church !     But  it  may  be  overcome." 

**  Yes,  yes ;  I  mean  to  overcome  it,  and  everything  else  that  you  dis* 
approve.  Margaret,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  risk  our  chance.  I 
shall  speak  to  Dr.  Channing." 

c2 
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"  If  you  do,  I  will  never  speak  to  you  again.     We  must  wait." 

"  Wsdt — wait !  That  has  been  the  burden  of  your  song  this  twelve- 
month, Margaret.  But  I  am  growing  tired  of  waiting.  I  assure  you  I 
have  been,  this  last  week,  in  a  desperate  humour.  Other  men,  who  are 
established,  can  marry  when  they  please,  and  I  must  not  even  ask  for 
you !     You  know  Eddison  ?" 

«  A  little." 

^'  Well,  he  met  with  a  young  lady,  down  at  his  brother's  place,  only 
last  Easter,  and  arrangements  are  already  made  for  their  marriage." 

"Papa  will  not  part  with  me." 

"  That  fixed  idea  of  yours,  Margaret,  is  nothing  more  than  an  illusion. 
Your  father,  of  all  men,  is  not  one  to  fly  in  the  face  of  scriptural  com- 
mands.   It  would  be — what's  that  word  clergymen  so  dread  ?     Simony  ?" 

'^  How  very  ridiculous  you  are  this  morning  I"  interrupted  Miss  Chan- 
ning.     "Simony!" 

"  Sacrilege,  then.  And  he  knows  it  is  written  that  a  man  and  wife  are 
to  leave  father  and  mother,  and  cleave  to  each  other.  Does  he  want  you 
to  stop  with  him  until  you  are  forty  ?" 

"  And  besides " 

"Besides  what?"  he  inquired,  when  Miss  Channing  stopped. 

"  I  cannot  talk  about  it  now.  You  had  better  say  farewell,  Adam. 
They  will  soon  be  out  of  church,  so  few  are  stopping." 

He  shook  hands,  as  a  preliminary  to  departure,  but,  lover-like,  lingered 
on.  Lingered  till  Dr.  Channing  appeared.  A  short,  fair,  gentlemanly- 
looking  divine :  in  face  very  unlike  his  daughter. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Grainger,  how  d'ye  do  ?  I  saw  you  in  your  place  as  usual. 
Hope  Mrs.  Grainger's  quite  well.  It  is  too  far  for  her  to  come.  And  a 
long  way  for  you,  every  Sunday  morning.  I  am  truly  happy  to  find  a 
young  man  so  earnest  and  regular  in  his  attendance  where  his  mind  can 
receive  the  benefit  of  sound  doctrine." 

An  ingenuous  flush  dyed  Mr.  Grainger's  countenance.  But  he  was 
unable  to  reject  the  compliment.  He  could  not  tell  the  self-satisfied 
doctor  that  the  attraction  lay  neither  in  the  church  nor  the  orthodox  ser- 
mons, but  in  the  pretty  face  of  the  preacher's  daughter. 

It  was  only  within  a  year  that  Dr.  Channing  had  preached  in  London, 
drawing  fashion  to  his  fashionable  chapel.  Previous  to  that,  his  ministry 
had  lain  in  the  country,  as  rector  of  Ashton-cum-Creepham — a  profitable 
living  that,  but  nothing  to  what  he  was  gaining  now.  His  only  child, 
Margaret,  had  formed  a  school  iriendship  with  Isabel  Grainger,  more 
deep  and  lasting  than  school  friendships  generally  are.  Highly  respect- 
able people  were  the  Graingers,  Mr.  Grainger,  the  father,  holding  a 
valuable  appointment  in  a  wealthy  insurance-office.  They  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  in  rather  more  style  than  the  Channings — 
than  the  Channings  did,  then,  at  Ashton  Rectory — and  the  families, 
through  the  young  ladies,  became  intimate.  It  was  thus  that  Miss 
Channing  met  with  IsabeFs  only  brother,  Adam.  He  was  in  the  office 
with  his  father,  sufficiently  high-spirited  and  handsome  for  any  girl  to  fall 
in  love  with — ^though,  as  Isabel  used  to  say,  he  was  remarkably  fond  of 
having  his  own  way.  Some  two  years  after  she  had  left  school,  a  linger- 
ing illness  attacked  Isabel  Grainger.  The  symptoms  from  trifling  grew 
to  serious,  from  serious  to  hopeless.  During  its  progress,  the  Channings 
removed  to  London,  Dr.  Channing  having  g^ven  up  his  rectory  for  a 
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West-end  cbi^el.  Margaret,  who  had  recently  lost  her  mother,  was 
allowed  to  spend  a  good  portion  of  time  with  her  friend,  and  it  was 
romid  Isabel's  death-bed  that  the  predilection  between  Margaret  and 
Adam  grew  into  love.  Since  then,  other  changes  had  taken  place.  Mr. 
Grainger  had  died,  Adam  had  succeeded  to  his  post  in  the  insurance- 
office,  and  to  a  salary  of  eight  hundred  a  year.  Mr.  Grainger  had 
enjoyed  considerably  more,  and  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  Adam 
also  would,  in  time.  But  he  thought  he  could  marry  very  well  upon 
that.  But  Dr.  and  Miss  Channing  had  not  become  denizens  of  town, 
and  of  Eaton-place,  for  nothing.  They  were  grand  people  now,  living 
amongst  the  grand ;  and  they  had,  perhaps  insensibly,  acquired  grand 
ideas.  Matgarefs  ambition  and  Margaret's  heart  we«.  at  yariwice. 
Love  prompted  her  to  marry  Adam  Grainger :  ambition  said,  Psha !  he  is 
nobody ;  /  may  aspire  to  a  higher  sphere.  And  it  is  possible  these  ideas 
may,  in  a  degree,  have  weakened  her  love. 

Miss  Channing  went  out  the  following  morning,  and  did  not  reach 
home  till  luncheon  time.  It  was  waiting  in  the  dining-room.  She 
threw  her  bonnet  on  a  side  table,  sat  down  before  the  tray,  and  began. 
Her  father  was  frequently  not  in  at  that  meal :  at  any  rate,  it  was  his 
desire  that  he  should  never  be  wuted  for.  Something  that  she  wanted 
was  not  on  the  table,  and  she  rang  for  it. 

''  Papa  is  out,* I  suppose?"  she  carelessly  observed  to  the  man,  as  he  was 
leaving  the  room. 

''  No,  miss,  he  is  in  his  study." 

'*  Then  tell  him  I  have  begun.     Why  did  you  not  tell  him  before  ?" 

^'  A  gentleman  is  with  him,  miss.     Mr.  Grainger.'* 

Mr.  Grainger !  All  Margaret's  appetite  left  her  on  the  instant.  She 
laid  down  her  knife  and  fork,  and  rose  in  agitation.  "  To  bring  matters 
to  an  issue  so  very  soon  !"  was  her  resentful  thought. 

A  few  minutes,  and  Margaret  heard  his  footsteps.  They  were  leaving 
the  house.  Her  father  came  into  the  dining-room.  Dr.  Channing  was 
a  passionless  man,  rarely  giving  way  to  emotion  of  any  kind,  save  in  the 
pulpit.  He  was  apt  to  grow  excited  then,  but  in  ordinary  life  his  ex- 
terior was  becomingly  calm.  He  sat  down,  took  some  fowl  on  his  plate, 
and  requested  his  daughter  to  cut  him  a  slice  of  ham. 

She  proceeded  to  do  so,  her  heart  beating  violently.  Scarcely  con- 
scious what  she  was  about. 

*'  Margaret  1"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  after  an  interval. 

She  looked  up  at  him. 

"  Are  you  expecting  visitors  ?" 

«  No,  papa.     Why  ?" 

'^  You  are  cutting  enough  ham  for  half  a  dozen  people.  Do  you  widi 
me  to  eat  all  that  ?" 

She  blushed  violently  at  the  mistake  she  had  made,  and  pushed  the 
superfluous  slices  out  of  sight,  underneath  the  joint.  She  then  rose  and 
stood  at  the  window,  looking  out,  but  seeing  nothing.  There  she  stood 
till  lunch  was  over. 

The  suspense  was  choking  her.  If  Adam  Grainger  had  been  asking 
for  her,  she  must  either  refuse  or  accept  him  :  if  the  latter,  why  all  her 
glowing  dreams  of  ambition  would  fly  away ;  if  the  former,  life  would 
become  a  blank  she  scarcely  dared  contemplate.  It  seemed  that  her 
father  was  not  going  to  speak.     The  tray  was  g^ne  down,  and  he.had 
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taken  vp  a  boak  Maigant  urat  a  rtnigktibrward  girl :  she  lUced  to 
know  toe  worst  of  tilings :  it  was  better  to  bear  than  uaoertttntj.  If 
her  father  dii  not  speak  presently)  she  woaid. 

*'  Papa — was  not  tint  Mr.  Grainger  who- went  out  ?** 

**  It  was.     It&.  Grainger  is  not  the  only  -visitor  I  have  had  this 
ing,"  added  Dr.  Channing,  looking  at  Mu^garet^s  bade,  for  her  face 
torned  away.     ^^  Colonel  Hoase  has  been  here." 

More  perplexity  for  Margaret.  Colonel  the  Hoaound>le  Gregory 
Hoare  was  the  £iither  of  Captam  Hoare  ;  and  Ci^tain  Hoane  was  tkie 
most  inveterate  a^nirer  she  had,  next  to  Mr.  Grainger.  A  suspicion  had 
more  than  oooe  crossed  Margaret's  mind  that  he  was  the  one  for  wheat 
she  should  sometime  discard  Adam  Grainger. 

^'  Come,  Margaret,  it  is  of  no  use  beating  about  the  bosh,"  said  Dr. 
Chaaning.  *•*  IHd  yon  know  of  ^ese  visits  ?  Let  us  begin  with  Mr, 
Grainger.     Were  you  aware  of  the  purport  ?" 

«  Not  exactly." 

^  That  is  no  answer.  Did  you  send  Adam  Grainger  to  me  witii  a 
demand  that  I  shoiild  allow  you  to  become  his  wife  ?" 

<<  No,"  sud  Margaret. 

*''  1  thought  so.  I  informed  him  that  he  must  be  labouring  under  a 
mistake.  He  said  there  was  an  attachment  between  you,  and  that  il  had 
existed  some  time." 

**  Oh,  papa  !"  stammered  the  confused  girl,  '<  gentlemen  do  assert  soeh 
strange  things !" 

^  The  very  remark  I  made  to  him— that  it  was  the  strangest  piece  of 
rigmarole  I  ever  heard.     He  persisted  in  it." 

^  How  did  it  end  ?  what  was  the  result?"  she  inquired,  still  stanng 
from  the  window  and  seeing  nothing.  <'  I  suppose  you  reAued  him,  papa?" 

"  There  was  nothing  else  to  do.  You  don't  want  to  marry  a  tradea* 
man,  I  eonelude — and  really  those  insurance-offioe  people  are  Httle  bsftter 
than  tradesmen,"  added  the  reverend  divine. 

Margaret's  <dieek  burnt,  and  Mai^aret's  heart  rebelled ;  and  she  winesd, 
for  his  sake,  at  those  sfighting  words,  as  she  would  have  winced  at  an  in- 
auk  to  herself. 

*'  Did  you  quarrel  ?"  she  inquired,  drawing  a  deep  breath. 

^'  What  did  you  say  p  Quarrel  ?  I  never  quarrel  with  any  oiM»  I 
was  especially  civil  to  the  young  man.  He  harped  upon  the  IcNmier  ioti* 
macy  of  the  families — as  if  that  gave  him  the  right  to  ask  for  you. '  I 
cut  that  argument  short  by  reminding  him  that  the  intimacy,  as  he  per- 
sisted in  terdaing  it,  arose  from  nothing  but  a  school-girl  acquaintance- 
ship. I  also  took  pains  to  point  out  to  him  that  Miss  Chaoning,  as  the 
daughter  of  a  country  rector,  and  Miss  Chanuing  in  her  present  sphere, 
were  two  people  entirely  distinct  and  different.  And  I  suggested  to  bin 
tinut  his  visits  might  cease,  as  they  would  not  be  pleasant  heie,  afier  so 
singular  a  misapprehenrion." 

A  opaMm  of  pain  flitted  over  Margaoret's  features.  Dr.  Chsnaiiig 
saw  it. 

^  Margaret  I"  he  hastily  said,  in  a  sharper  aoeent  than  was  eoaunon  for 
the  equable  Dr.  Channing,  ^are  not  these  your  own  sentiments?  Do 
you  regret  my  dismissal  of  this  young  nan  ?" 

^  Nc^  no,  papa,"  she  replied,  rousing  herself*  ^  It  is  best  as  it  i&  I 
voald  not  hare  wauami  kms." 
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*^  Captain  Hoare  would  be  more  agneeaUe  tfr  jooy  podiap?" 

^'Capteio  Hone?" 

"^I  observwltojoatkat  Cdkmel  Hoaie  had  cilleiL  Thefirst  Amm  Ik 
hwdone  me  the  hontmry  ahbosgh  they  attend  mj  chspeL  If  ever  tbeve 
was  a  proud  fiunilj,  k  is  those  Hoares.  Hovever — I  have  aotfaing  to 
fl^F  against  beeoinaig>  pride.  Cofend  Hoaie  belieTes  that  his  gon  and 
IfistC^aaaiag  kK)k  on  cadi  other  with  a  faiTO«ndile  eye.  la  it.aoy  Mar* 
garet?" 

'*  Did  he — fi>r  Captain  Hoare — aiake  ne  an  o&r  of  manii^e  P*  re- 
joined MaijgTvet,  in  a  low  tone,  evading  the  questioa  and  aafcing 
another. 

'^  It  was  coming  to  it — ^as  I  heiieve^-^when  that  yonog  Grainger  inttr^ 
xnpted  u0,  and  Splson  was  gndi  a  marplot  as  to  usher  lum  into  the  same 
room.  The  neact  time  Spiisoa  does  such  a  stnpid  thug  he  may  tahe  his 
wages.  Up  jnaqMd  the  eolooe],  and  said  he  would  caH  in  hiter.  I  shonld 
like  Captain  Hoare  to  be  my  son-in-law,  Margaret  There's  not  a  better 
fiunily  in  Enghmd  than  the  Hoares»  and  the  mother,  Lady  Sophia, 
looks  a  charraiag  wonmn«    That  will  be  a  desirable  eonnexioa  if  yon  l&e  I' ' 

So  Maigaret  thoagfat.  Vain  ambition  rose  up  in  her  heart,  ovnr- 
shadowing,  for  tiie  moment,  all  unpleasant  regrets. 

^  We  appointed  half-past  three  this  afbemoon,  therefore  Colonel  fionre 
win  be  here  then.  The  eonfiurenee  is  to  relate  to  money  and  settlements. 
It  wonld  he  proper^  he  said,  for  us  to  agree  upon  that  seore  befiore  santlexs 
west  on  farther." 

**  Papa,"  asked  Margaret,  '^  had  Mr.  Grainger  been  in  the  position  of 
Captain  Hoare,  posseaung  wealth  and  family,  would  yon  luure  objected 
to  him  ?" 

'^  No»  I  like  the  young  man  exceedingly.  But  your  interests  must 
he  paramovDt.     Whare  was  the  nse  of  your  asking  that  ?" 

"'  Indeed  where !     It  was  only  a  sodden  thoo^t" 

A  friend  called  to  take  Miss  Channiag  for  a  drive.  It  was  late  w] 
she  returned,  and  then  her  father,  as  she  expected,  had  gone  out  to 
with  a  brother  cleigyman.  She  was  anxious  to  know  what  amnge- 
ncntB  had  been  eoadbded  with  Cokmd  Hoare.  She  ptctnrad  herself 
the  future  bride  of  his  chstinguished  son,  she  heki  her  head  an  ineh  faighcBr 
as  shedvelt  on  it,  and  kept  repeating  to  herself  that  she  wrnddJaike  him, 
she  tro»/£f  forget  Adam  Grainger. 

Easier  said  than  done^  Miss  Chaoning. 

I^e  dined  akme,  and  then  went  up  to  dress,  for  she  was  engaged  to  an 
evening  party,  where  she  would  be  joined  by  her  father.  Captain  Hoara 
was  to  ha  there  too — oh  1  let  her  look  her  best  And  she  ^  so.  En- 
tering the  dining-room  for  a  moment,  as  she  descended,  who  sfaooid  be 
in  it  bat  Mr.Grnger.  She  quite  started  back.  Though  her  heart, 
true  to  itself,  beat  with  pleasure,  her  conscience  dreaded  the  interview ; 
and  aoidd  he  er  she  have  vanished  into  air,  aftor  the  fashion  of  an  appa- 
rition, it  had  been  waleome  to  Margaret. 

**  Margarety"  he  excfanned,  seiang  her  hand,  ^^  I  have  waited  here  a 
vrhele  half  henr;  it  has  seemed  to  me  like  a  day." 
^  I  cRd  not  expect  yea,"  she  £skered. 

"  You  must  have  expected  me,"  was  the  impatient  rejoindec.     <<  Mut» 
garet!  the  aasirsr  yaur  ftther  gvm  me  tUs  momii^  was  not 
answer !" 
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^'  How  can  I  go  against  my  father  P" 

'*  The  question  was  not  mooted  of  whether  I  should  call  you  wife,"  he 
continued,  more  and  more  impetuously,  *'  we  did  not  get  so  far ;  that — if 
you  will — must  come  later ;  but  he  said  there  was  no  attachment  between 
us — said  it,  as  I  understood,  from  you.     What  does  that  mean  ?" 

^^  Not  from  me,''  she  replied,  in  a  timid  tone;  '^  I  had  not  then  spoken 
with  him.  But — Adam — my  father  says  that  what  has  been  between 
us  must  be  so  no  longer." 

<<  Do  you  dare  to  tell  me  to  my  face  that  our  long  love  is  wasted  ?  A 
thing  to  be  forgotten  from  henceforth — thrown  away  as  worthless  ?" 

"  You  terrify  me,"  she  said,  bursting  into  tears,  for  indeed  she  was  in 
a  confused  state  of  perplexity.     And  serve  her  right ! 

*^  Margaret,  my  love,"  he  whispered,  changing  his  ang^  tone  for  one 
of  sweet  tenderness,  **  ^  terrify'  is  a  strange  word  for  you  to  use  to  me. 
Perhaps  we  are  mistaking  each  other :  will  you  give  me  leave  to  ask  for 
you  of  your  father  ?*' 

Her  heart  hesitated  then,  her  deep  love  shone  out  prominently  before 
her,  her  spirit  told  her  that  her  life's  happiness  was  bound  up  in  him  : 
should  she  wilfully  throw  it  away  for  ever  ?  It  was  a  heavy  responsibility 
to  be  decided  in  that  hurried  moment.  A  belief,  bearing  its  own  con* 
viction,  was  within  her,  that  if  she  wished  to  marry  Adam  Grainger,  her 
father  would  not  hold  out  against  it,  for  she  was  very  dear  to  him.  But, 
in  their  turn,  arose  other  visions :  of  the  pomps  and  pride  of  the  world, 
and  the  lust  and  luxury  of  high  life  :  all  very  attractive  vanities,  and  in 
which  she  would  revel  to  the  full,  should  she  become  the  envied  daughter- 
in-law  of  the  Honourable  Colonel  and  Lady  Sophia  Hoare.  Her  resolve 
was  taken,  and  she  steeled  her  heart  to  him  who  stood  there. 

"  Margaret,"  he  panted,  "  what  is  it  that  has  come  between  us  ?  To 
you  I  will  not  repeat  what  Dr.  Channing  said — and  I  have  thought, 
since,  that  I  may  have  mistaken  him  when  he  seemed  to  insinuate  that  I 
was  not  your  equal.  Surely  you  cannot  doubt  my  ability  to  afford  you  a 
suitable  home  ?" 

"  Adam — I  fear — there  is  no  help  for  it.     We  must  part." 

He  folded  his  arms  and  looked  at  her,  breathing  heavily.  ^'  It  appears 
that  I  must  be  also  mistaking  pou.     Say  that  again." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Adam.  I  shall  always  think  of  you  with  regret.  I 
hope " 

**  Stop !"  he  thundered,  'Mo  not  let  us  bandy  compliments  in  a  moment 
like  this.  Give  me  an  unvarnished  answer.  Is  it  your  wish  that  we  part, 
and  become  as  strangers  ?" 

"  The  wish  is  urged  bv  necessity,"  she  murmured,  "  not  choice." 

"What  necessity?" 

"  My  father's  will.  He  says — ^he  does  say,  Adam — ^that  I  must  marry 
in  a  higher  sphere." 

"  We  will  not  speak  now  of  your  father's  will,"  he  hoarsely  repeated  ; 
"  I  demand  whether  it  is  your  will  that  I  ask  for  you  ?" 

"  No,"  she  was  obliged  to  reply  ;  "  it  is  too  late.     It  must  not  be." 

He  snapped  at  the  words  "  too  late,"  chafing  with  passion.  "  Too 
late !  what  folly  are  you  talking?  In  what  way  is  it  too  late?  Are  you 
promised  to  another  ?" 

A  desperate  resolution  came  over  her — that  she  would  tell  him  the 
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truth.  It  would  serve  to  put  an  end  to  this  scene,  which  was  hecdming 
too  painful.     ^'  I  helieve  I  am,"  she  said,  scarcely  above  a  whisper. 

A  sudden  paleness  overspread  his  heated  face,  and  he  drew  his  hand 
across  his  brow.     Heavy  drops  of  emotion  had  gathered  there. 

'^  God  forgive  you !"  he  breathed.  "  As  true  as  that  you  are  a  false 
woman,  Margaret  Channing,  you  will  live  to  repent  of  this." 

'*  I  hope  that — after  a  while — you  will  forgive  me.  I  hope  when  our 
feelings — ^yes,  ours — have  softened  down,  that  we  shall  renew  our  friend- 
ship. Why  should  we  not  ?  It  would  be  valuable  to  have  you  for  a  friend 
through  life." 

'^  Who  is  it  ?"  he  rejoined,  with  unnatural  calmness. 

^'  Captain  Hoare.  But,  oh,  Adam  !"  she  added,  with  a  burst  of  irre- 
pressible feeling  that  ought  to  have  been  kept  in,  and  she  laid  her  hand 
upon  his  arm,  as  in  the  days  of  their  affection,  "  do  not  think  I  love  him  I 
In  one  sense  I  am  not  false  to  you,  for  I  can  never  love  him,  or  any  one, 
as  I  have  loved  you.  The  marriage  is  suitable,  and  I  have  fallen  mto  it 
from  worldly  motives.  It  will  take  me  years — it  will — even  of  my  mar- 
riage life-— to  forget  you.   Give  me  your  forgiveness  now,  before  we  part." 

For  answer,  he  cast  upon  her  a  long  look  of  withering  contempt,  shook 
her  hand  from  his  arm  as  if  it  had  been  a  loathsome  thing,  and  flung 
himself  out  at  the  door. 

She  sank  down  on  a  chair  and  gave  vent  to  a  passionate  burst  of  tears  ; 
loud,  heavy  cries,'  as  one  hears  from  a  child.  Now  that  it  was  done,  she 
would  have  given  the  whole  world  to  recal  him,  and  she  thought  her  heart 
was  breaking.  She  took  no  heed  of  the  minutes  as  they  passed  ;  those 
shrieking  sobs  only  grew  more  hysterical.  When  she  became  calmer  she 
dragged  herself  up-stairs  and  shut  herself  in  her  room,  proceeding  to 
bathe  her  eyes  and  obliterate  the  signs  of  her  emotion.  Then  she  de- 
scended to  the  carriage,  which  had  long  waited  for  her. 

With  the  lighted  rooms,  the  music,  and  the  gay  crowd  she  was  soon 
mixing  in,  Margaret^s  spirits  returned.  '*I  will  strive — I  will  thrust 
regret  and  care  from  me,"  she  murmured  ;  '^  the  anguish  will  not  be  so 
great  if  I  make  a  resolute  effort  agsunst  it.  How  late  Captain  Hoare  is !" 

If  Margaret  had  but  known  what  was  detaining  him  ! 

Captain  Hoare  dined  that  day  with  some  young  men  at  their  club,  and 
only  went  home  afterwards  to  dress.  His  father  and  mother  were  sitting 
alotie :  the  colonel  over  his  wine. 

*'  What's  the  news  ?"  cried  the  captain,  as  he  sat  down.  <^  No,  thank 
you :  it  is  too  hot  for  port.     I  don't  mind  a  glass  of  claret." 

He  had  asked  the  question  in  a  listless  sort  of  manner,  as  if  not  very 
much  caring  whether  he  received  an  answer  or  not.  Consequently  he 
was  scarcely  prepared  for  the  sharp  way  in  which  his  mother,  arousing 
herself  from  her  after-dinner  drowsiness,  took  him  up. 

*'  The  news  is  this,  sir,  that  you  ought  to  have  inquired  further,  before 
despatching  your  father  on  a  fool's  errand.     Twice  he  went." 

^*  A  fool's  errand !"  echoed  the  gallant  captain. 

'*  A  fruitless  one,"  interposed  the  colonel.  "  We  were  much  against 
the  match  in  every  way,  Edward,  as  you  know,  for  the  Channings  are  not 
people  to  mate  with  us,  but " 

"  It  was  derogatory  even  to  think  of  it,"  interrupted  Lady  Sophia.  "  I 
strove  to  impress  that  upon  you,  colonel,  before  you  went." 

"  My  dear — Edward  was  so  bent  upon  it :  and  I  thought  there  might 
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\im  BBtigatht^  eiTcnmaimiees.  If  the  giil  had  had  twentrr  w  tiurty  4fliou-> 
sand  pMiiids  told  down  wi^  lier,  one  might  have  swalADwed  H.  How 
errer,  alt's  well  tluit  enda  well.  Chamnng  lelaaes  to  give  her  ai^  until 
his  death,  so  the  matter  is  at  an  end." 

^^  Why  does  he  refuse  ?"  adied  the  captain,  with  a  toit  blank  look. 

^'  He  told  me  he  should  give  her  none  before  he  died,  and  that  what 
dMre  would  be  lor  her  then,  the  precise  amount,  he  reaHy  could  uot  state. 
And  he  proceeded  to  ask  me,  in  a  tone  of  resentment,  if  I  had  come  thtere 
to  make  a  barter  for  hie  dattghter.** 

"  I  hope  this  will  cure  you  of  looking  for  a  wife  in  a  plebeian  fiimily, 
son  Edward,"  obsenred  Lady  Sophia.  "  Yeur  brothers  have  both  mar- 
ried wommi  of  title — and  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  advising  you  to  do  the 
same.  It  would  not  have  been  convenient  to  them  to  receive  Miss  Onn* 
nmgp  as  a  snster-in-law.  Who  are  these  Chanrnngs  ?  Nobody.  He  was 
nothing  but  a  country  parson :  it  is  only  since  be  got  this  chapel  that 
Oven  their  name  has  been  heard  of." 

^  But  Miss  Channing  will  surely  have  money,  sir,^  remonstrated  Cftp- 
tain  Hoare,  passing  over  his  mother's  remarks  without  comment. 

'^  WhetlMr  i^e  will  have  a  thousand  pounds,  or  whether  she  will  have 
fiAy  thousand,  is  nothing  to  us,"  was  Colonel  Hoare's  reply.  "  You 
cannot  marry  her  upon  the  uncertainty.  I  should  never  give  my  con- 
•eat.  I  tell  you — indeed  I  told  you  before — ^that  my  only  inducement 
was  tlie  hope  that  she  might  be  a  large  fortune.    You  must  give  her  up.** 

^  W^ — if  there's  no  help  for  it.  I  don't  feel  inclined  to  marry  the 
best  girl  that  ever  stepped,  unless  she  can  bring  grist  to  the  mill." 

'<  There  is  plenty  of  time  for  you  to  think  of  marrying, '^  cried  Lady 
Sophia.  **^  I  cannot  imagine  what  put  such  a  thing  in  your  bead.  Pray 
foiget  this  nonsensical  episode  of  romance,  Edward." 

'*  I  suppose  I  must,"  said  the  young  officer  to  himself.  *'  But  she  was 
a  deooed  nice  girl,  and  I  took  it  for  granted  the  old  parson  would  give 
hex  k>ts  of  tin." 

So,  little  wonder  Captain  Hoare  was  late.  When  he  entered,  iiie 
evening  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Mtss  Channing^  was  waltziBg',  in  exu- 
berant spirits — ^so  far  as  anything  appeared  to  the  contrary.  He  came 
up  to  her  when  she  was  free.  She  was  standing  in  the  recess  of  the  bow- 
window,  whicli  opened  upon  a  small  terrace  filled  with  exotics — a  Londcm 
apology  for  a  garden.  At  the  moment  no  one  was  there  but  herself,  so 
they  WM%  comparatively  alone.    Captain  Hoare  took  her  hand  in  silence. 

*'  I  thought  you  told  me  you  shoald  be  here  eariy  ?*  she  exclaimed. 

^^  I  did  mean  to  be.  But — as  things  have  turned  out — I  doubted 
whether  I  ought  to  appear  at  ail,  and  lost  time  deliberating.  Then  ma 
irrestttible  impulse  seized  me  to  come  and  bid  you  a  last  farew^l.  And 
why  not?     Nobody  here  knows  what  has  passed,  or  will  be  the  wiser.* 

Had  he  spoken  in  Hebrew,  his  words  could  not  have  been  much  niore 
unintelligible  to  Miss  Channing. 

"  Bid  me  farewell !"  she  repeated.  ^  I  do  not  understand.  Is  your 
regiment  ordered  abroad?" 

Neitiier  did  Captain  Hoare  understand,  just  then.  ^*Peritaps  you 
have  not  seen  Dr.  Channing  ?"  he  exclaimed,  after  a  ponse^  ais  a  sudidem 
idea  occurred  to  him. 

'^  I  have  not  seen  papa  since  the  nnddle  of  ^  day.^ 

^  Yo«  am  oat  ignoiaat,  dear  Miss  Channing,  that  I  had  ast  my  heart 
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ftnd  annd  upon  yow/'  b*  ri9<^Bedy  gently  retobung  her  hand,  and  fewer- 
ing  bis  voice  to  a  whisper.  '<  I  do  not  think  you  could  have  nrirtabtni 
ny  amtintents,  akfaongh  they  wen  only  implied." 

Her  blushing  cheek  and  downcast  eye  told  that  she  had  not. 

"  And  now  to  have  these  delightful  hopes  knocked  on  the  head  by  two 
crabbed  old  fathers  is  almost  more  than  mortal  ought  to  stand.  I  can 
only  hope  yofi  will  not  feel  it  as  I  do/* 

A  cold  Mver  o^  dismay  ran  tbrongh  ihe  heart  of  Margaiet  ChaRAiB^^ 

J  am  not  qmte  sure  what  it  is  you  mean,''  she  £idtered. 

What  a  blessing  if  there  weve  no  scieh  thing  as  money  in  the  world! 
My  filler  called  on  Dr.  Cbaiming  this  afternoon  to  open  negotntion^ 
and  the  two  must  get  differing  about  the  base-metal  part  of  tke  traas- 
actien.  So  he  came  home,  laid  his  embargo  on  rae,  and  ordered  me  to 
consign  you  to  the  regioDS  of  ^getfnfaiess.  Yon  will,  no  doubt,  reeehne 
the  same  command,  as  to  me,  from  Dr.  Channing.  The  unnaturally  haxA 
staff  that  fathers  are  made  of!* 

She  could  not  entirely  prevent  the  ezpressimi  of'  ber  wounded  ^seiings 
stmgg4iiig  to  her  face.  Captain  Hoare  saw  its  paleness,  and  spolce  w& 
mote  ^ling  than  he  had  hitherto  displayed. 

**  Dear  Miss  Channing,  I  am  deeply  sorry  for  this  terminatioo  to  cor 
Tttlned  friend^ip.  I  should  have  been  proud  and  happy  to  call  yon  my 
wif»,  and  that  I  may  not  do  so  is,  believe  me,  no  fisRilt  <yf  mme.  We  wmf 
not  act  ag^nst  circumstances,  but  I  shall  r^ret  this  day  to  the  last  honr 
of  my  life.  And  now  I  will  say  farewell :  it  is  painfnl  to  me  to  linger 
kere,  as  it  must  be  painful  to  you." 

He  wrung  her  hand,  and  quitted  the  rooms;  and  Margaret  Chan* 
niDg's  spirit  sank  within  her.  Coolosed  visions  of  the  true  heart  she  had 
tiirown  tkWByf&r  nothing  rose  before  her  in  bHter  mockery.  One  oaae 
up  and  claimed  her  for  the  dance :  <^e  did  not  know  what  ^  answered, 
save  l^at  it  was  an  abrupt  refusaL  She  sank  down  in  a  sort  of  apathy, 
and  presently  she  discerned  her  father  making  has  way  towards  her. 

^  I  suppose  you  are  not  ready  to  go  home,  Margaret  ?" 

*<  Oh  yes  I  am,  papa.  My  head  aches  with  the  heat,  as  it  did  yesfeer* 
day  in  ohiHch.     I  shall  be  glad  to  go." 

^l%en  say  good  night  to  Mrs.  Goldiagham,  and  some." 

"Thankfully,*  she  muttered  to  herself.     **  Anytinng  to  be  alone.*" 

Uatii  they  were  nearly  at  home  Dr.  C^nmug  was  sUent,  leaning 
back  in  his  comer  of  the  carriage.  It  was  in  sight  when  he  raised  hiscK 
self  to  speak. 

^  A  pretty  sort  of  a  high  and  mighty  fidlvw  that  Cohnel  Hoare  is  I  Do 
yon  Imow  what  he  wanted  ?'* 

**  No,"  was  Margaret's  assw«r. 

**  Wanted  rae  to  undertake  to  gire  yon  twenty  tkoosand  pcNnsds  down 
on  your  wedding-day,  condescendingly  intimating  that  it  might  be  settied 
upon  yon.  I  told  him  I  shovdd  not  do  it :  that  what  would  eocieto  you 
would  oome  at  my  death,  and  not  beforsw" 

"  And  then  ?"  repeated  Margaret,  in  a  low,  apathetical  soit  of  voice  ■> 
"<  what  did  he  sin^  then?" 

«  Then  he  stiffly  rose,  said  the  proposal  he  had  hoped  to  isaka  en  W- 
half  of  his  son  must  remain  unmade,  and  so  nwrched  out.  They  are  a 
fvefod,  stnek-op  set,  Margaipet :  we  aie  better  off  iwthout  them.** 

''Yes.    Peflhapswe 
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^*  Tou  do  not  regret  it,  child?*'  he  added,  a  shade  of  anxiety  visible  in 
his  voice. 

''  Papa,  I  do  not  regret  Captain  Hoare.  I  do  not  really  care  for 
him," 

11. 

It  was  a  foggy  day  in  November,  sixteen  or  seventeen  months  subse- 
quent to  the  above  events.  The  dusk  of  evening  was  drawing  on,  and 
Margaret  Channing  sat  in  front  of  a  large  fire,  her  eyes  fixed  dreamily 
on  the  red  coals.  What  did  she  see  in  them  ?  Was  she  tracing  out  the 
fatal  mistake  she  had  made  ?  She  had  been  a  sadder  and  a  wber  girl 
since  then. 

Never  but  once  since  had  she  seen  Adam  Grainger ;  and  that  was  at 
the  house  of  a  mutual  friend.  He  had  addressed  her  in  a  more  freezingly 
polite  tone  than  he  would  have  used  to  greet  a  stranger,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  quitted  the  house,  although  he  had  gone  there  w^ith  the  intention 
of  spending  the  evening.  It  is  probable  he  was  aware  that  money  matters 
had  been  the  stumbling-block  to  her  proposed  union  with  Captam  Hoare, 
since  the  facts  had  become  known  at  the  time.  Margaret  despised  her- 
self thoroughly  for  the  despicable  part  she  had  played.  She  was  endowed 
with  sound  sense  and  good  feeling,  and  she  now  believed  that  a  species  of 
mania  must  have  come  over  her.  But  she  had  reaped  her  punishment : 
for  her  heart's  sunshine  had  gone  out  with  Adam  Grainger. 

A  circumstance  had  this  day  caused  her  mind  to  revert  more  particu- 
larly to  the  past :  the  announcement  in  the  public  papers  of  the  maiTiage 
of  Captain  Hoare.  He  had  wedded  a  high-bom  lady,  one  of  his  own 
order.  Strange  to  say.  Miss  Channing  had  not  received  an  offer  of  mar- 
riage since  that  prodigal  day  which  had  brought  her  two  ;  strange,  be- 
cause she  was  a  handsome  and  popular  girl,  occupying  a  good  position, 
and  looked  upon  as  a  fortune.  The  neglect  caused  her  no  regret ;  and  it 
is  a  question  whether  she  would  have  said  *'  Yes,"  had  such  been  offered 
her.  Thought  and  experience  had  come  to  Margaret  Channing,  and  she 
knew,  now,  that  something  besides  wealth  and  grandeur  was  necessary  to 
constitute  the  happiness  of  married  life.  She  had  learnt,  also,  to  be  less 
fond  of  gaiety  Uian  formerly ;  she  had  become  awake  to  the  startling 
truth  that  life  cannot  be  made  up  of  pleasure  and  indulged  self-will ;  that 
it  has  earnest  duties  which  call  imperatively  for  fulfilment.  So  Margaret 
sat  over  the  fire  this  evening  in  her  usual  reflective,  but  not  thank- 
less or  repining  mood ;  if  the  last  year  or  two  could  come  over  again,  how 
differently  would  she  act !  She  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  her 
father.     He  drew  an  easy-chair  close  to  the  fire  and  sat  down,  shivering. 

"  Margaret,  I  wish  you  would  write  a  note  for  me.  I  cannot  go  out: 
this  evening,  as  I  promised.  Write  and  say  so.  I  don't  feel  well ;  and 
it  is  so  cold  to-day !" 

"  Dear  papa  !"  exclaimed  Margaret,  in  surprise.  "  It  is  quite  warm  ; 
a  muggy,  close  day.  I  was  thiiddng  how  uncomfortable  this  great  fire 
made  the  room." 

**  I  tell  you,  child,  it  is  cold,  wretchedly  cold.  Or  else  I  have  caught 
cold  and  feel  it  so.     What  have  you  rung  for  ?" 

''  For  lights,  papa.     I  cannot  see  to  write." 

"  Don't  have  them  yet :  I  cannot  bear  them :  my  head  and  eyes  are 
aching.    There's  no  hurry  about  the  note  for  this  hour  to. come." 
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Margaret  sat  down  again.  Dr.  Channing  was  leaning  back  in  the 
chair,  his  hands  in  a  listless  attitude,  and  his  eyes  closed.  She  gently 
touched  one  of  the  hands.     It  was  burning  with  fever. 

''Papal  I  fear  indeed  you  have  taken  cold.  Let  me  send  for  Mr. 
Williams." 

'^  Now  there  you  go,  Margaret,  jumping  to  extremes,"  was  the  peeybh 
rejoinder.  '<  What  do  I  want  with  a  doctor  ?  If  I  take  some  gruel 
and  go  to  bed  early,  I  shall  be  all  right  in  the  morning." 

Dr.  Channing  was  not  ''  all  right"  in  the  morning.  He  was  worse, 
and  unable  to  rise.  His  daughter,  without  asking  this  time,  sent  for  Mr; 
Williams.  Before  two  days  had  elapsed  Mr.  Williams  brought  a  phy- 
sician :  and  the  physician  brought  another.  Dr.  Channing  was  in  im- 
minent danger. 

Margaret  scarcely  left  his  bedside.  Though  she  would  not  allow  her- 
self to  fear.  Hope  was  strong  within  her.  It  proved  to  be  a  delusive 
hope.  In  little  more  than  a  week,  Dr.  Channing  was  dead.  And  had 
died  without  a  last  fitrewell,  for  since  the  third  day  of  his  illness  he  had 
not  recognised  even  Margaret. 

Margaret  had  borne  up  bravely,  but  now  she  was  utterly  cast  down, 
more  so  than  many  of  a  weaker  mind  have  been.  It  was  so  sudden !  A 
fortnight,  nay,  ten  days  ago,  he  was  full  of  health  and  life,  and  now 
stretched  there !  Her  senses  could  scarcely  grasp  the  appalling  fact  that 
it  was  a  reality. 

She  had  no  near  relatives  to  turn  to  for  comfort  in  her  sorrow*  Plenty 
of  acquaintance ;  plenty  of  carriages  driving  to  the  door  and  ceremonious 
cards  and  condolences;  but  these  are  no  solace  to  the  stricken  heart; 
In  one  respect  it  was  well  for  Margaret  that  she  was  alone.  Had  there 
been  any  one  to  act  for  her,  she  would  have  lain  down  unresistingly  to 
give  way  to  her  grief :  as  it  was,  she  was  compelled  to  be  up  and  domg; 
There  were  so  many  things  to  be  thought  of,  so  many  orders  to  give. 

The  funeral  must  be  settled,  and  Margaret  must  see  the  undertaker. 
She  was  inexperienced  in  these  matters,  but  thought,  in  her  honour  and 
affection  for  the  dead,  that  she  could  not  give  orders  for  a  too  sumptuous 
procession.  It  is  a  very  common  mistake.  The  same  day  she  had 
arranged  this,  but  later,  a  card  was  brought  up  to  Margaret.  She  re- 
cognised it  as  being  that  of  her  father's  solicitor,  to  whom  it  had  not 
occurred  to  her,  in  her  trouble,  to  write.  But  he  had  heard  of  the  death, 
and  came  unsought  for.  He  was  nearly  a  stranger  to  Margaret :  she 
remembered  meeting  him  once  or  twice  at  Mrs.  Grainger's,  two  years 
before. 

He  inquired  what  use  he  could  be  of,  and  they  proceeded  to  speak 
about  the  funeral.  Margaret  was  mentioning  the  directions  she  had 
given,  when  he  interrupted  her,  speaking  impulsively. 

''  My  dear  Miss  Channing,  have  you  considered  the  enormous  expense 
of  such  a  funeral  ?" 

Margaret  looked  at  him ;  almost  scornfully ;  and  her  voice,  in  its 
emphasis,  savoured  of  indignation.  '^  No,  sir.  I  have  not  taken  expense 
into  my  consideration." 

"  But — pardon  me — are  you  sure  that  you  are  justified  in  thus  incur- 
ring such  an  outlay  of  money?" 

Her  spirits  were  broken  with  sorrow,  and  she  burst  into  tears.  ''  I 
did  not  think  there  was  any  one  cruel  enough  to  suggest  that  mevoensvy 
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Mr.  Padmore  fidgeted  ob  his  chair*  ^  You  are  nuetakiBg  me,  lfi» 
Qmnokig.  Bi^  I  acarcelj  like^  ak  die  piesent  mome&ty  to  speak  out 
plainly." 

'^Pmjt  MJ  anythiBg^  yon  widh,"  was  liargaiefs  reply.  Tlain 
ipealriny  is  hesi  always ;  said  oertainly  more  eonsonant  to  an  hoar  13w 
ifcs.'' 

^  Thei^  wcj  dear  young  lady,  what  I  naeant  to  ask  was,  wheiiier  you 
aie  snze  you  will  have  the  sooiiey  to  pi^  for  it?" 

'<  What  r  vtteied  Margaret. 

''  I  fear  that  Dr.  Channing  has  not  died  riefa.  Not,  indeed,  in  easy 
circumstances." 

Matganet  AooghA  the  lawyer  must  he  ^resming.  Dr.  Chanmng  not 
in  easy  cireanastaDees,  when  their  house  was  so  full  of  luxury ! 

But  it  wasdnt  very  luxury  which  had  assisted  to  impoverish  Dr.  Chan- 
luiig,  Mr.  Padmore  said,  when  exphmations  were  altered  on.  Ever 
fflnce  he  had  resided  in  town,  his  rate  of  living  had  far  exceeded  his 
ioecmie,  Bcithw  had  he  heen  quite  a  free  man  preriously:  He  had  hor- 
vowed  money  at  different  times,  which  was  yet  unpaid. 

Margaret's  heart  sank  within  her  as  she  listened.  A  hasty  thought 
oecuRed  to  her.  ^  Thmre  is  the  iusuranee  mimey  I  Papa  had  inscured 
his  life." 

^  My  dear,  yes.    But  these  are  dehts." 

She  dro]^)ed  her  liead  upon  her  hand.     It  was  a  startling  comma* 


<^  I  did  not  know  that  yoa  were  wfadUy  unacquainted  with  these  ^Mts," 
he  continued.  '^  I  hope  you  will  not  feel  that  I  haye  spoken  unkindly  in 
idlading  to  them." 

^^  No,  no ;  I  thank  you ;  it  was  right  to  let  me  hear  this.  But  aUow 
xne,  Mr.  P^more,"  she  added,  with  sudden  energy — ^^  allow  me  to  know 
all  TO?  poatioa ;  do  not  hide  anything.  Am  I  to  understand  that  my 
dear  ntiuar  leaves  no  money  behind  him  ?     None  ?" 

^'  I  cannot  tsU  that,  yet.  If  any,  it  will  be  very  trifling.  Nothing 
IUeo — I  am  grieved  to  say  it — ^nothing  like  a  provision  for  you." 

^*  Oh,  I  do  not  tibink  of  myself,"  she  muttered,  in  a  pained,  anguished 
toiw,  ^*  I  am  thinkii^  what  a  weight  all  this  must  have  heen  upon  hb 
Bnnd." 

^^  Therefore  will  it  not  be  well  to  countermand  the  orders  you  have 
given,  and  have  a  more  simple  one  ?  I  think  of  you  when  I  suggest 
this,  Miss  Chamoing." 

^'  It  will  be  well,"  she  repfied.  ^  I  will  do  bo  without  loss  of  time. 
It  would  be  very  wrong  to  incur  an  e:q>ense  which  I  may  not  be  able  to 
pay.  And  af^  all,"  ^  added,  giving  way  to  an  imcontrollable  flood  of 
sorrow,  '<  whether  the  funeral  be  grand  or  simple,  what  can  it  matter  to 
my  dearest  father  ?" 

Dr.  Channing's  affidrs  turned  out  to  be  as  Mr.  Padmore  said.  There 
would  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  debts,  and  but  a  very  small  surplus  over 
it — 'about  a  hundred  and  nxty  or  seventy  pounds,  it  was  computed.  Tlie 
fmniture  was  disposed  of  advantageously,  standing  as  it  was,  to  the  parties 
who  had  taken  the  house  off  Margaret's  hands,  and  the  carriage  and  horses 
wen  sold  at  a  fnendly  Miction. 
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It  vas  the  might  befwe  Maigwefc  ChaiMung  was  to  qiiii  li«r 
Sm  had  vemained  in  k  till  tlie  last,  BuporiatoMiiiig  ani  9nuB^^ag»  The 
books  and  the  plate  she  had  only  that  day  sent  away  to  the  place  whaie 
tisT  were  to  be  sold;  and  e^e  had  packed  up  her  own  clothes  and  eftets, 
ready  to  be  removed  with  her  on  the  monov.  Akoffether  she  was  rmey 
tioMV  '^  S9t  down  on  a  low  chwr  befiore  the  fire^her  bead  aahing.  How 
miserably  the  new  year  had  oome  in  foor  her !  What  would  the  ataib 
hmg  hez^  twelve  SMmths  henee  ? 

She  sat  looking  into  the  fire — her  old  habit — traiftag  out  eventa  in 
her  imagination.  Friends,  but  not  many,  had  pressed  invitationa  upon 
her  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Channing's  death—''  Come  and  stay  a  week  with 
ua;!*  <Mr ''  a  few  days^"  or  ^'  a  mcmth,"  as  the  case  might  be.  Bui  Mar- 
garet aaid  "  No"  to  all.  She  deemed  it  best  to  have  no  deceitfiil  procraa- 
tinatioos,  but  to  grapple  at  oaee  with  her  posidon.  She  had  done  eo,  and 
deckled  upon  her  plaoSb  She  was  w^'^ocated  and  accomplished,  aad 
aim  resolved  to  go  out  as  governess.  Not  to  one  of  those  wretched 
situations,  so  much  cried  down,  of  half-servant,  half-teaoher — ^Margaiet 
would  not  have  deigned  to  remain  a  day  in  auch — but  to  a  destrable 
appointment  in  a  deurable  family,  where  ahe  would  be  highly  considered 
and  properly  remunerated.  There  would  be  little  difficulty  in  finding 
diifi  for  the  daughter  of  Dr.  CSianning.  Aashe  sat  theroy  a  rememJbcaace 
came  over  her  of  Cwtain  Hoare,  of  the  positicm  she  had  oaoe  thought  to 
oeeupy  as  his  wife  :  how  di£Perent  that  romanee  from  this  reality  I  But 
not  half  so  much  did  she  shrink  from  this  remembrance  as  she  £d  at  the 
next— -^er  wicked  conduct  to  Mr.  Grainger.  Ske  had  thrown  away  the 
deariv'Coveted  hope  of  being  his  wife ;  thrown  it  away  for  a  chimera 
which  had  failed  her.  Oh !  to  compare  what  she  might  have  been  with 
what  she  was !  with  her  isolated  situation,  her  expected  life  of  labour! 
Next,  her  thoughts  wandered  to  her  fiatfaer  ;  and  tears  came  on,  and  she 
cried  l<Hig  and  bitterly. 

A  servant,  the  only  one  she  had  retained  in  the  house,  eame  in  and 
aroused  her.  **  A  gentleman  has  called,  ma'am,*'  she  said,  ^  and  wants 
to  know  if  he  can  see  you.     Here's  his  card." 

Margaret  held  it  to  the  fire^  and  strained  her  dim  eyes  over  it.  ^'  Mr. 
Giraiog^."  What  can  he  want  ?  she  mentally  exclaimed.  It  must  be. 
something  about  the !  insuraiiee.  ^'  Show  flie  gentleman  in  here,  Maiy ; 
and  light  the  lamps." 

He  shook  hands  with  her  as  he  entered,  with  more  of  sympathy  and 
tenderness  of  mannw  dian  he  m^ht  have  dime^  had  he  not  detected  the 
change  in  her — ^the  once  blooming  Margaret  Channing.  Her  tearful 
eheek  was  wan  and  pale,  and  her  frame  mudi  thinner  than  formerly; 
unless  the  deep  black  of  her  mourning  attire  deceived  him. 

'^  I  beg  you  to  excuse  this  interruption,"  he  began,  when  the  maid  had 
quitted  the  room ;  '*  I  am  here  at  the  desire  of  my  mother.  She  thinks 
there  has  been  some  mistake — ^that  you  did  not  receive  the  note  she  wrote 
to  you  last  week." 

<^  I  have  not  received  any  note  from  Mrs.  Graiager,"  replied  Mar- 
garet, pressing  her  hand  upon  her  side,  for  her  heart  was  wildly  beating 
at  the  presence  of  one  whom  she  stOl  fondly  loved,  "  except  one  she 
kindly  wrote  me  when  papa  died." 

"  Not  that ;  you  replied  to  that»  I  believe  ;  this  one  was  written  on 
Thursday  or  Friday  last.     Its  purport.  Miss  Channing,  was  to  bc^  the 
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favour  of  your  spending  a  little  time  with  her  when  you  leave  here.  I" 
— ^he  hastened  to  add — *'  am  no  longer  living  at  home.  My  mother  is 
alone." 

The  tears  rushed  into  Margaret's  eyes.  <^  Every  one  is  so  very  kind," 
she  said.  ^'  I  am  much  indebted  to  Mrs.  Grainger  for  thinking  of  me  ; 
but  I  must  decline.  Though  I  will  certainly  g^  down  and  personally 
thank  her.     She  is  no  longer  able  to  move  out  of  doors,  I  believe.'' 

^^  Not  now ;  not  for  several  months  past.  She  wished  me  to  inquire 
your  plans :  though  I  know  not  whether  you  may  deem  it  an  imper- 
tinence." 

''  No,  no,"  answered  Margaret,  scarcely  able  to  prevent  the  tears  fiill- 
ing,  so  miserably  did  old  recollections,  combined  with  present  low  spirits, 
tell  upon  her  that  evening.  ^*  I  feel  obliged  by  Mrs.  Grainger's  kind 
interest.  I  am  going  to-morrow  to  Mr.  Padmore's  for  a  week  or  two ; 
he  and  Mrs.  Padmore  would  have  it  so.  By  the  end  of  that  time  I  hope 
to  have  found  a  permanent. home.  Friends  are  already  looking  out  for 
me.     I  must  turn  my  abilities  to  account  now." 

'*  But  it  is  not  well  that  you  should  do  so,"  he  rejoined,  with  some 
agitation  of  manner — '*  it  is  not  right  for  Dr.  Channing's  daughter.  We 
heard  of  your  determination  from  Mr.  Padmore,  and  it  grievea  and  vexed 
my  mother.  She  would  be  so  delighted,  Miss  C  banning,  if  you  would, 
at  any  rate  for  the  present,  make  your  home  with  her." 

Margaret  did  not  answer.  She  was  struggling  to  suppress  her  re- 
bellious feelings. 

^^  If  you  would  but  put  up  with  her  ailments,  she  says,  and  be  free  and 
gay  as  in  your  own  home,  she  would  be  more  happy  than  she  has  been 
since  the  death  of  Isabel.  Allow  me  to  urge  the  petition  also.  Miss 
Channing." 

Margaret  shook  her  head,  but  the  tears  dropped  forth  uncontrolled, 
and  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  Mr.  Grainger  advanced ;  he 
drew  her  hands  away;  he  bent  over  her  with  a  whisper. 

^'  Margaret !  I  would  rather  urge  one  of  my  own.  That  you  would 
come — after  awhile — ^to  my  home." 

She  rose  up  shaking.     What  did  he  mean  ? 

'*  Has  the  proper  time  come  for  me  to  ask  you  once  again  to  be  my 
wife  ?  Oh !  let  me  hope  it  has !  Margaret,  dearest  Margaret,  it  was  in 
this  room  you  rejected  me;  let  it  be  in  this  room  that  you  will  atone  for 
it." 

'^  I  can  never  atone  for  it,"  she  replied,  with  a  burst  of  anguish.  ^  Do 
not  waste  words  upon  me,  Mr.  Grainger,  I  am  not  worth  it." 

*'  You  can  atone  for  it,  Margaret.  You  can  let  my  home  be  your 
home,  my  name  your  name ;  you  can  join  with  me  in  forgetting  this 
long  estrangement,  and  promise  to  be  my  dearest  wife.  I  will  accept 
all  that  as  your  atonement." 

'^  But  I  do  not  deserve  this,"  she  sobbed.  ^'  I  deserve  only  your  ooir- 
tempt  and  hatred." 

^^  Hush,  hush,  Margaret !  You  shall  take  my  love  instead — ^if  you 
will  treasure,  now,  what  you  once  flung  away." 

"  Indeed  I  do  not  deserve  it,"  she  murmured ;  ^4t  is  too  great  reward 
for  me." 

'<  Is  it  ?"  he  answered,  as  he  wound  his  arms  round  her.  ''  It  shall 
be  yoursy  Margaret,  for  ever  nd  for  ever." 


(     31     ) 
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It  is  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  derived  from  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge that  its  acquisition  leads  on  to  further  inquiries.  The  preparatioa 
of  the  former  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  combined  with  the  results, 
of  personal  observation,  awakened  in  Dr.  Robinson's  mind  a  more  lively 
sense  than  he  had  ever  felt  before  of  the  deficiencies  yet  remaining  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  historical  geography  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  account 
of  a  second  exploratory  journey  possesses,  then,  all  the  interest  of  being 
the  determination  of  questions  which  arose  from  continued  investigation 
of  the  subject,  and  yet  which  could  only  be  solved  by  personal  inquiry  oa 
the  spot.  Combined  with  the  researches  that  preceded  them,  they  con-, 
stitute  a  mass  of  material,  which  the  author  proposes  to  himself  to  embody 
ia  a  systematic  work  on  the  physical  and  historical  geography  of  the  Holy 
Land.  It  is  not  a  slight  reproach  to  the  learning  and  enterprise  of  the 
Cliurch  of  England,  that  it  has  never  attempted  anything  so  complete  or 
so  comprehensive  as  has  now  been  effected  by  an  industrious  divine  of  the 
New  World.  Not  that  all  that  ever  can  be  done  to  illustrate  Biblical 
geography  has  been  accomplished — such  an  exploration  cannot  be  re- 

irded  as  within  the  power  and  opportunities  of  any  single  individual. 

^o  cultivate  aright  the  particular  field  of  historical  topography  would  re- 
quire a  residence  of  several  years,  and  a  visit  to  every  town  and  village, 
to  every  mountain  and  valley,  to  every  trace  of  antiquity  and  ruin.  It  is, 
only  within  very  recent  times  that  the  decipherment  of  cuneatic  legends 
has  thrown  a  new  light  upon  primeval  sites  in  Babylonia,  Chaldea,  and 
Assyria.  Much,  very  much,  remains  to  be  done  in  those  countries,  and 
in  the  long  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  as  well  as  in  Palestine. 
The  exploration  of  the  numerous  tells  oi  North  Syria  would  afford  possibly 
unanticipated  treasures  to  the  Biblical,  as  well  as  to  the  general  archaeolo- 
gist. Archaeological  investigation,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  based  upon 
the  simple  identification  of  names,  distances,  traditions,  or  a  few  Greek 
inscriptions  and  other  monuments,  mayv  even  now  that  it  has  been  de- 
veloped by  excavations  and  philological  research,  be  considered  in  its 
infancy.  So  much  remains  to  be  done,  so  many  mounds  of  ruin  still  exist 
to  be  explored.  The  indifference  of  the  British  public  to  researches  of 
this  kind  is  a  discouraging  sign  of  the  times.  The  Palestine  Archaeological 
Association,  especially  founded  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  such  ex- 
plorations in  the  Holy  Land,  numbers  its  few  hundred  subscribers,  while 
controversial  theology  counts  thousands  in  its  ranks.  As  in  the  days  of 
Hooper,  Cranmer,  and  Ridley,  the  question  of  vestments  and  altars  excites 
the  deepest  interest,  where  the  determination  of  the  localities  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  even  of  the  sufferings  of 
our  Redeemer,  fails  to  awaken  aught  but  a  momentary  sympathy.  It  is 
evident  that  it  is  not  so  in  the  New  World,  and  that  the  healthy  tone  of 

*  Later  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine  and  the  Acfjaoent  R^ons:  a  Journal 
of  Travels  in  the  Year  1852.  3y  Edward  Robinson,  £Ii  Smith,  and  Others. 
Drawn  up  from  the  Original  Diaries,  with  Historical  Illustrations,  by  Edward 
BobinsoD,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  literature  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York. .  London:  John  Murray. 
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religious  sentiment  in  that  country  seeks  for  its  gratification  in  positive 
contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  localities  of  divine  events  and  of  the 
natural  bearing  of  them,  inftcad  of  the  i^mrious  eaEoitemeat  of  sacerdotal 
vestments  and  sacrificial  altars. 

Some  of  our  readers  are,  however,  possibly  aware  that  at  a  remarktble 
pass  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  near  the  ancient  river  Lycos,  now  called  the 
^  Dog  Riyer,"  are  traces  of  the  passage  of  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Romans, 
and  Mnhammadan  conquerors.  Besides  inscriptions  to  a  Sultan  Selim — 
it  is  not  certain  which — and  to  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  there  are  at 
the  pass  in  question  nine  tablets,  of  which  three  have  been  regarded  as 
Egyptian  and  silt  as  Assyrian  (Layard  says  seven  Assyrian,  which  Dr. 
Robinson  justly  remarks  may  have  been  a  slip  of  the  pen,  as  he  also 
Specifies  three  Egyp^n  tablets).  Lepsius  and  Bonomi  hare  also  treated 
of  the  Egyptian  tablets  as  all  three  bearing  the  cartouche  of  Rameses  II. 
Since  that  time,  M.  de  Saulcy  has  denied  the  existence  of  traces  either  of 
hieroglyphs  or  of  human  figures  on  the  Egyptian  tablets,  and,  backed  by 
an  opinion  to  the  same  effect  of  M.  Oppert,  has  designated  the  whole  as 
a.  petite  imposture  archeologique,  M.  V.  Wildenbruch,  Dr.  Eli  Smith, 
and  Consul  Schultz,  have  all  since  visited  the  same  spot,  and  say  that 
they  have  been  unable  to  distinguish  hiero^yphics,  although  they  thought 
the  sunken  human  figure  could  be  recognised.  One  of  the  first  spots 
visited  by  Dr.  Robinson,  after  landing  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  was  the 
place  now  in  question ;  and  although  he  admits  that  the  tablets  regarded 
as  Egyptian  are  surmounted  by  an  ornamental  cornice,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  those  of  the  Assyrians,  he  says  he  must  confess  that,  for  him* 
self,  on  neither  of  his  visits  (he  made  two),  although  both  were  made  at 
mid-day,  and  under  a  brilliant  sun,  he  cotdd  not  distinguish  either  hiero- 
glyphics or  other  figures,  and  he  adds  that  he  cannot  but  think  that 
fancy  has  had  much  to  do  in  making  out  the  reputed  copies  of  these 
Egyptian  tablets.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  if  they  ever  existed,  they 
have  been  effaced  within  a  brief  period  of  time.  That  they  did  exist,  the 
combined  testimony  of  Lepsius  and  Bonomi  is  quite  sufficient  to  satisff 
us  I  how  they  came  to  be  effaced  we  cannot  venture  to  opine.  The  effects 
of  natural  causes  in  the  same  neighbourhood  are  very  remarkable,  as  seen 
in  the  case  of  the  Selim  inscription,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  effiwed, 
and  what  remains  is  so  illegible  that  the  best  scholars  have  been  unable 
to  make  it  out  satisfactorily.  Still  it  is  very  curious  that  cartouches 
which  had  existed  from  the  time  of  Rameses  II. — ^the  Sesostris  of 
Herodotus — to  those  of  Lepsius  and  Bonomi,  should  have  been  ohfit^ 
rated  between  their  time  and  that  of  later  observers.  It  would  almost 
appear  as  if  the  spirit  of  mischief  or  of  wanton  destruction  had  been  at 
work  in  these  monumental  rocks.  That  the  elements  have  also  had  un- 
usual phiy,  seems  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  figures  which  were  seen 
by  Maun^ell,  Pococke,  Seetzen,  Guys,  Berton,  Lepsius,  and  Bonomi, 
and  imperfectly  by  Wildenbruch,  Eli  Smith,  and  Schultz,  are  now  no 
longer  visible  in  tne  brightest  sunshine.  It  may  also  be  observed  that, 
however  fisdnt  the  cartouches  may  have  been  in  their  time,  Bonomi  and 
Lepshis  had  iset  more  experience  in  detecting  such  than  their  predecessors, 
or  than  those  who  have  followed  them.  Some  can  detect  a  sphinx's  head 
on  the  iDcks  at  Antioch^  where  otheri  can  see  nothing,  and  the  none 
person  can  make  it  out  at  one  .tuae  and  not  be  Mit  to  do  so  ai  otlMi%  eo 
feeble  are  the  traces  of  this  ancient  secdplwe  ia  the  pseMDi  dsy. 
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After  an  exeankm  to  Dtkt  al  Kabh,  and  another  to  AWh,  Dr. 
Robinson  started  hy  Khan  Khulda,  which  he  identifies  with  tiie 
Heldua  of  the  Jerusalem  Itiaerary  through  Gralilee  to  Aore.  The  most 
interestiiig  sites  visited  oa  thn  Itne  of  route,  after  Sidon  and  Tyre,  wew 
the  massive  remains  of  the  ancient  castk  called  Belfort  bj  the  Crusaders. 
The  isolated  ridge  on  which  this  castle  stands  is  entirely  ni^ed,  and 
being  higher  than  all  the  neighbouring  ridges  and  the  adjacent  countiy; 
except  Jebel  Bihan,  the  fortress  stands  out  as  a  conspicnous  landaiark, 
visible  at  a  great  distance  in  all  directions,  and  itself  connnanding  a 
prospect  of  great  extent  and  grandeur.  Next  in  interest  was  Kess^ 
where  he  examined  many  fragmentary  remains  of  olden  time,  and  whidi 
he  identifies  with  Achshaph,  t>f  the  book  of  Joshua,  a  city  on  the  bordtt 
of  the  tribe  of  Asher ;  whose  king  is  twice  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
tiie  SLing  of  Hwsor.  Achshaph  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  anoth^ 
name  for  Accho  or  Acre,  seeing  that  Accho  otherwise  does  not  occur  in 
the  list  of  towns  in  the  lot  of  Asher,  althoogh  it  is  certain,  from  Judges 
i.  31,  that  Accho  was  in  the  portion  of  that  tribe.  We  mast  leave  tke 
question  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  Dr.  Robinson's  determination  of  n 
site  for  the  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites  to  Biblical  scholars.  The  mere 
fiict  of  the  border  position,  the  perpetuation  of  the  name  Achsbaph  in 
Keoaf,  and  the  existence  of  ruins  of  olden  times,  will  aj^iear  to  many 
insufficient  data;  bat  stay-at-horae  geographers  and  encyclopedists  ace 
too  apt  to  omit,  in  criticising  the  insufficiency  of  a  tiavetier^s  evideneesy 
that  which  he  has  always  in  mind,  althon^  he  does  not  dwell  upon  it  in 
his  arguments — the  non-existence  of  other  possible  €ft  probable  localities. 

Next  came  Rameh,  a  village,  which  Robinson  says  there  is  no  room 
for  question  but  that  it  represents  the  ancient  Ramah  of  Asher.  It  is 
remarkable  that  two  of  the  valuable  identifications,  for  which  fiibfieai 
geog^phy  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Robinson's  previous  researches,  are  the 
Ramah  of  Benjamin  and  t^  Ramah  of  Samuel.  This  makes  his  third 
Ramah.  Apart  from  the  identity  of  name,  he  says  there  is  no  evidenoe 
of  antiquity,  save  several  sareopba^,  which  he  describes  as  *'  strikii^ 
monumente  of  antiquity."  He  does  not  point  out  what  will  weigh  with 
the  schohuf  in  admitting  the  identification,  that  Ramah  stands  vnpom  an 
isolated  hiU,  in  the  midst  of  a  basin  irith  green  fields.  Raasak  signifim 
a  high  place.  Dr.  Robinson  also  determined,  at  a  subsequent  period,  the 
site  of  a  fourth  Ramah— Ramah  of  Napbtali  at  Ranieh,  a  hirge  and  wsU 
built  village  of  Christians  and  Droses,  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  moon* 
tains  which  separate  U{^r  and  Lower  Galilee,  besides  other  Rsmahs  o£ 
less  note. 

In  the  same  region,  whilst  exploring  a  remarkable  tell  caUed  Kfaurbel, 
or  Tell  Hazur,  and  which  the  doctor  satisfied  Imnself  was  not  the  Hazor 
of  Scripture,  he  found  a  village  called  Yakuk,  which  he  identifies  with 
Hukkok,  enumerated  in  the  book  of  Joshoa  as  bekmging  to  Naphtaii, 
though,  in  the  later  Chronicles,  it  is  spoken  of  as  in  Asher.  This  identi- 
ficatioB  woald  imply  an  interchange  of  the  letters  Heth  and  Tod,  whidi^ 
although  unusual,  is  not  without  example.  We  are  not  quite  certain  if 
Ae  identification  of  Knbarah,  nearer  to  Acre,  with  the  Gabasa,  or  Ga- 
baioth,  b^ongs  to  Robinson  or  Sohnlta,  Certain  it  is  die  kttcr  deter- 
itained  the  identtfieation  of  Kabul  with  the Chabole  of  Josephns;  and  the 
Rev.  Eli  Smith  recognised  the  saaae  ^aoe  as  the  Cabal  of  Josfana. 

J>t*  BcMnsoft  proceeded  from  Aera  thmg^h  Galifaa  aad  fiuwria  to 
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Jerusalem.  The  first  point  to  which  he  directed  his  attention,  was  Tell 
Jefitt— a  very  remarkahle  hill,  which,  lying  at  a  distance  from  all  the 
ordinary  roads  of  the  country,  has  not  been  visited  in  modem  times,  ex* 
oept  hy  Schultz  in  1847,  and  yet  represents  the  site  of  Jotapata,  the 
renowned  fortress  of  Galilee,  which,  under  the  command  of  Josephus 
himself,  so  long  held  out  against  the  assaults  of  Vespasian,  and  wnere 
the  historian  was  taken  prisoner  after  the  downfal  of  the  place. 

^*  The  account  of  Josephus  is,  in  some  respects,**  Dr.  Robinson  ob- 
serves, '^  doubtless  exaggerated  and  hyperbolical ;  as  where  he  speaks  of 
the  sight  failing  to  reach  the  depth  of  the  valleys ;  his  estimate  of  more 
than  forty  thousand  persons  destroyed  during  the  siege  of  forty-eight 
days ;  and  the  manner  of  his  own  surrender  to  the  Romans.  Indeed, 
the  thought  stole  over  my  mind,  as  we  stood  upon  the  spot,  whether  the 
historian  had  not  here  ^ven  himself  up  to  romance,  in  order  to  laud  the 
valour  of  the  Romans,  of  the  Jews,  and  especially  of  himself.  Yet  this 
idea  was  rebutted,  except  as  to  general  exaggeration,  by  the  minute  and 
striking  accordance  of  the  description  with  the  physical  features  of  the 
place." 

Dr.  Robinson  adds  to  this  interesting  historical  identification  that  of  the 
valley  of  Jiphthahel,  described  in  Hebrews  and  Joshua  as  on  the  border 
of  Zebulun  and  on  the  border  of  Asher ;  that  is,  on  the  confines  of  these 
two  tribes,  with  the  great  wady  Abilin,  which  has  its  head  in  the  hills  of 
Jefat.  Notwithstanding  De  Saulcy's  vindication  of  the  claims  of  Kefr 
Kana,  to  be  considered  as  representing  the  Cana  of  the  New  Testament, 
where  our  Lord  wrought  his  first  miracle  in  Galilee,  Dr.  Robinson  per- 
sists in  identifying  Khirbet  Kana  as  the  site  of  that  interesting  event. 
As  to  De  Saulcy's  arguments,  that  the  Greek  name,.  Cana  of  Galilee, 
could  never  have  been  expressed  by  Kana  el  Jelil,  Dr.  Robinson  disposes 
of  it  by  saying  that  if  De  Saulcy  had  turned  to  his  Arabic  New  Testa- 
ment, he  would  have  found  not  only  that  Galilee  is  always  rendered  by 
el  Jelil,  but  also  that  Cana  of  Galuee,  wherever  it  occurs,  is  uniformly 
given  by  Kana  el  Jelil.  Of  De  Saulcy's  other  argument,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  wedding  Jesus  was  traveUing  on  foot  with  his  mother,  his 
disciples,  and  his  cousins,  from  Nazareth  to  Capernaum ;  and  nobody  can 
reasonably  conceive,  that  with  such  an  object^  under  such  circumstances, 
he  should  have  made  a  circuit  of  at  least  thirty  English  miles ;  Dr.  Ro- 
binson says,  it  may  be  replied  that  this  passage  in  question  (John  ii.  12) 
gives  no  intimation  that  Jesua  went  directly  from  Cana  to  Capernaum; 
and  further,  that  even  had  he  been  thus  on  his  way  from  Nazareth  to 
Capernaum,  there  surely  was,  in  the  desire  to  be  present  at  the  wedding, 
a  motive  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  make  the  circuit ;  which  said  circuit, 
moreover,  does  not  amount  to  one  half  of  the  alleged  thirty  miles.  Dr.. 
Robinson  says  that  Khirbet  Kana  was  regarded  as  the  same  as  Cana 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  If  so,  it  is  still  cer- 
tain that  the  place  has  been  sought  for  at  Kefr  Kana  by  modern  travel- 
lers, including  Pococke,  Burckhardt,  Clarke,  G.  Robinson,  Richardson,, 
Monro,  and  Schubert. 

In  the  same  neighbourhood,  Dr.  Robinson  finds  the  Ruma  of  Josephus 
in  the  Tell  of  Rumeh,  and  the  Rimmon  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  in  the. 
village  of  Rummaneh.  The  whole  of  the  noble  and  extensive  plain  in 
which  these  sites  are  congregated,  our  author  identifies  with  the  '*  great 
plain"  called  Asochis,  so  named  from  a  city. of  the  same  name,  where 
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the  Jewish  leader  had  his  residence  for  a  time.  But  in  respeet  to  the 
city  Asochis,  he  is  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  it  was  at  Tell  el  Beda- 
wiych,  *<the  Tell  of  the  Bed  wins,"  or  at  Kefr  Menda,  but  inclines  to  the 
latter. 

Continuing  along  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  our  travellers  ascended 
a  tell  regular  in  its  form,  with  a  flat  summit,  containing  four  or  fire 
acres,  now  covered  with  a  fine  crop  of  wheat,  and  called  Tell  el  Mutsellim. 
The  prospect  from  this  tell  is  described  as  a  noble  one,  embracing  the 
whole  of  the  glorious  plain ;  than  which  there  is  not  a  richer  upon  earth. 
Zerin  (Jezreel)  was  in  view,  as  also  the  tell,  on  the  south-east  side  of 
which  stands  Taannuk,  the  Taanach  of  Scripture.  *'  As  we  stood  upon  the 
noble  tell,  with  the  wide  plain  and  Taanach  thus  before  us,  we  could  not 
but  feel  that  here  had  been  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  of  Deborah  and 
Barak,  '  in  Taanach,  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo.'  A  city  situated  either 
on  the  tell,  or  on  the  ridge  behind  it,  would  naturally  give  its  name  to  the 
adjacent  plain  and  waters,  as  we  know  was  the  case  with  Megiddo  and 
Legio.  The  tell  would,  indeed,  present  a  splendid  site  for  a  city ;  but 
there  is  no  trace,  of  any  kind,  to  show  that  a  city  ever  stood  there.'' 
This  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  hill  itself  was  a  tell  or  mound ;  and  Dr. 
Robinson  does  not  say  whether  natural  or  artificial,  whether  a  rock,  or  a 
mound  of  earth,  or  a  heap  of  ruin.  As  a  rule,  the  Arabs  distinguish  a 
mound  as  a  tell,  in  contradistinction  to  Jebel,  a  hill.  The  whole  of  the 
mound  may,  indeed,  be  one  mass  of  ruins.  How  much  remains  yet  for 
the  archseolog^st  to  do  in  the  Holy  Land — a  region  that  may  be  said  to 
have  iseen  as  yet  only  traversed  by  the  historical  or  comparative  geo- 
grapher ! 

A  little  beyond  the  head  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  our  travellers  came 
upon  a  green  and  well-marked  tell,  bearing  the  name  of  Dothan,  at 
whose  southern  foot  was  a  fountain  called  el  Hufireh.  '*  Here,  then," 
exclaims  the  doctor,  *'was  the  ancient  and  long-sought  Dothain  or 
Dothan,  where  the  sons  of  Jacob  were  pasturing  their  father's  flocks 
when  they  sold  their  brother  Joseph  to  the  Ishmaelites  of  Midian,  passing 
by  on  their  way  to  Egypt."  The  well  into  which  Joseph  was  cast  by  his 
brothers  has  hitherto  been  placed  by  tradition,  handed  down  by  the  Cru- 
saders, at  the  Khan  called  Khan  Jubb  Yusuf,  or  the  Khan  of  Jacob's 
Pit ;  but  it  must  now  be  identified  with  the  fountain  of  el  Hufireh.  It  is 
not  a  little  curious  that  so  interesting  a  site,  and  one  so  long  lost,  was 
discovered,  a  few  days  before  Dr.  Robinson  visited  it,  by  M.  van  deVelde. 
Rabbi  Parchi  (in  Assher's  Benjamin  of  Tudela)  also  noted  the  site  cor- 
rectly in  the  fourteenth  century. 

We  now  pass  over  a  goodly  tract  of  country,  without  any  new  indica- 
tions, till  we  come  to  the  further  end  of  the  plain  of  Nabulus,  when  we 
have  Kefr  Saba,  the  Antipatris  of  the  New  Testament,  whither  the 
Apostle  Paul  was  sent  off  from  Jerusalem  by  night,  on  the  way  to 
CsEisarea,  in  order  to  save  him  from  a  conspiracy  of  the  Jews.  Beyond 
this  was  Jiljulieh,  which  Dr.  Robinson  identifies  with  an  ancient  Gilgal, 
and  with  the  Galgulis  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  although  that  place  is 
described  as  being  six  miles  north  of  Antipatris,  whilst  Jiljulieh  is  south 
of  Kefr  Saba.  But,  says  the  doctor,  *Mt  may  well  be  a  question 
whether  perhaps  a  slip  of  the  pen  may  not  have  given  rise  to  the  reading 
north  instead  of  south."  A  latitudinarianism  in  argument  which  we  have 
often  seen  lead  comparative  geographers  astray,  although  we  certainly 
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luiTe  also  seen  modem  authbri^et  miarepreient  east  for  wdst;  Asd*  ouai 
versif  bjT  what  has  cerfaiolj  been  an  aninteational  lapsus* 

Pr«  .Hobiodon  got  into  old  ground  when  on  f&e  plwii  selected  by 
Richard  of  England  as  the  place  of  his  long  encampment,  and  at  iAkt 
tsktkng  represeotatives  of  fiethaanaba,  Aijalouy  and  Nobe ;  y^t  is  this  a 
region  scarcely  ever  visited  by  modem  travellers.  This  time  our  explorer 
thinks  he  has  recovered,  in  the  same  vicinity,  the  ancient  Chephirah — a 
eky  of  the  Gibeonites,  afterwards  assigned  to  Benjamin;  and  after  the 
captivity,  again  inhabited  by  the  returning  exiles.  A  more  important 
identification  was  that  of  the  aiiei«:it  Emmaus,  or  Nicopolia,  vith  the 
present  Arawas,  and  which  has  hitherto  been  confounded  with  the  fctftraas 
at  el  Latron.  Here  were  two  fountains,  one  of  whieh,  being  thermaJI^ 
was  eelebrated  in  the  middle  ages  for  its  healing  qualities.  It  was  at 
Emmaus  that  Judas  Maccabaeus  defeated  the  Syrian  general  Goigias; 
and  the  same  place,  fortified  by  the  Syrian  Bachides,  was  burned  by 
<»der  of  Varus.  It  appears  to  have  received  the  name  of  NicopoHs  wb«i 
rebuilt  by  Julius  Africanus,  who  flourished  about  A.D.  220. 

A  stiU  more  interesting  question  connected  with  this  identification  is, 
whether  this  Emmaus  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  noted  for  our  Lord's 
interview  with  two  of  his  disciples  on  the  day  of  his  resurrection.  Hitherto 
this  miracle  has  been  associated  with  el  Kubeibeh,  on  account  of  the  dis* 
tance  given  of  sixty  stadia  from  Jerusalem  by  Luke.  But  Dr.  Robinson 
says  that  several  MSS.  read  160,  and  he  gives  many  cogent  reasons  for 
tro  identity  of  the  two  Emmaus.  It  must  be  remarked,  in  favour  of  this 
identification,  that  Dr.  Robinson  failed  in  determining  the  site  of  the 
second  Emmaus  in  his  previous  journeys,  and  that  the  word  signifies  *'  hot 
baths,"  such  as  are  met  with  at  Am  was.  Tell  el  Latron,  which  has  been 
confounded  with  Emmaus  by  the  Crusaders  and  later  travellers,  was 
known  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  Castrum  boni  Lationis,  fkom  a  legend 
which  made  it  the  birthplace  of  the  penitent  thief,  and  whence  its  present 
name.  Dr.  Robinson  identifies  Latron  with  Modin,  the  residence  of  the 
Maccabees.  Passing  hence  Saris  (anc.  Sores),  Kulonia  (EJoulon),  and 
the  convent  of  the  Corro,  our  travellers  entered  Jerusalem  by  the  Yafa 
gate  at  7.55  on  the  28th  of  April. 

We  shall  not  occupy  ourselves  here  with  discussions  in  reference  to  the 
topography  and  antiquities  of  the  Holy  City,  as  we  intend  to  devote  an 
article  to  that  subject  at  an  early  opportunity.  Oar  travellers  left  Jeru- 
salem on  th^r  way  to  Beisan  on  the  16th  of  May.  Ciossing  the  ancient 
Seopus,  whence  Titus  obtained  his  first  view  of  Jerusalem,  little  of  im- 
portance, and  that  was  at  the  same  time  new,  presented  itself  along  this 
route.  Mejdel,  not  far  from  Daumeh  (Edumia),  was  supposed  to  be  the 
Magdal — Senna  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome — and  Ain  Tana,  seen  from  the 
same  ^t^  was  identified  with  the  ancient  Thanath,  or  Thenath,  of  the 
same  authorities.  Yanon  was  another  identification  of  equally  alig^ 
inport. 

From  Nabulus,  Drs.  Robinson  and  £lli  Smith  traveled  in  company  with 
Mr.  Van  de  Velde  in  search  of  Salim  and  the  Aenon,  (dose  by  where 
John  is  rec<xded  as  baptising.  On  this  joum^,  besides  several  sites  re- 
visited that  were  identified  on  previous  journeys,  we  have  a  long  discus- 
sioQ  as  to  the  non-existence  of  two  Sucooths,  and  the  dums  o£  Sakut  to 
Mpoesent  the  ^aee  where  Jacob  **  built  him  a  house^  and  made  booths 
Sat  his  cattle."    At  Ain  MaUioa  ssk  excursion  was  planned  beyond  d^ 
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Jovdaiiy  and  **  ciEenmstoQoes"  adds  die  doctor,  in  a  fiM^Bote/^  tender  it 
proper  to  say  here,  tJaat  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  acernnpanied  lu  at  our  urn- 
tation.  He  bad  nothing  whatever  to  do  either  with  the  i^aii,  the  anrnDge* 
meat,  the  eKpeose,  or  the  results  of  the  excursion."  The  object  of  the 
ecq^edition  was,  we  are  informed,  to  ascertain  the  distance  between  the 
minfl  called  Tubukat  Fahil,  described  by  Irby  and  Mangles  ae  Jabesh 
Gilead,  and  thus  determine  whe^er  the  former  are  the  remains  of  PeUa. 
We  accordingly  turned  te  the  pages  of  Van  de  Velde  to  ascertain  the 
origin  of  this  insinuation  against  a  fellow-traveller,  and  we  find  that  Mr. 
Van  de  Velde,  in  a  letter  dalted  Betsan,  May  16lii,  says  tJiat  the  first  thing 
he  intimated  to  Dr.  £li  Smith  at  their  meeting  at  Nabnlus  was  his  inten- 
tion to  seek  for  the  ruins  of  Pella.  The  result  of  the  united  labours  waa 
to  identify  ruins  called  ed  Deir,  or  ^  the  Monastery,"  with  Jabesh  Gikad; 
and  as  to  Pella,  Dr.  Robinson  says,  ^  After  completing  our  examination 
of  the  remains  (at  Tubukat  Fahil,  <  the  terrace  of  Fahii'X  I  ventured  to 
express  to  my  companions  on  the  spot  the  opinion,  in  which  they  oon- 
eiffred,  that  we  were  standing  amid  the  ruins  of  the  long-sought  Pelhu  It 
is<  at  such  moments  that  the  traveller  has  his  reward." 

Upon  this  sulriect  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  says,  "  On  rounding  a  hill,  we  saw 
die  ruins  of  Pella  at  half  an  hour's  distance  to  the  south,  and  at  once 
bent  our  steps  towards  thenn.  We  found  ourselves  among  the  veritable 
remains  of  an  ancient  and  important  cify."  This  is  very  irreverent  to  the 
learned  professor's  subsequent  pranuneiamenio,  in  whi^  his  companions 
eoocurred,  that  they  were  standing  amid  the  ruins  of  the  long-soi^t 
Pella ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  they  all  appear  to  have  entertained  that 
opinion  previously;  and  so  it  appears  did  also  Kiepert,  Ihe  map«-maker  of 
Beriic,  who,  aecarding  to  Van  de  Velde,  and  by  Robinson's  own  adnus* 
non,  proposed  to  identify  the  Tubukat  Fahil  with  Pella  in  1842. 

Capernaum  is  still  a  disputed  site.  Dr.  Robtneon  placed  it  in  hit 
former  travels  at  Khan  Minyeh ;  Dr.  Wibon  and  Ritter  ^entified  it  with 
Tell  Hum.  In  this  present  work,  the  doctor,  revisiting  the  spot,  adduces 
£iirther  evidence  in  support  of  his  first  conclusion.  It  is  important  to 
nemaik  on  this  discussion,  ihsA  Quarresmius  expressly  states,  that  in  his 
day  the  place  called  by  the  Arabs  Minyeh,  was  regarded  as  masking  the 
site  of  Capematmi.     {Elucid.  T.  S.  iL  p.  864.) 

On  his  way  from  Hasbeiya,  where  the  Americans  have  a  missionary 
establishment,  to  Banias,  Dr.  Robinson  visited  Tell  di  Kady,  which  hat 
been  erroneo«dy  supposed  to  be  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  of 
the  identity  of  whjch  with  Dan,  the  warlike  colony  of  the  Danites^ 
"  firom  Dan  to  Beersheba"  denoting  the  whole  length  of  the  Promised 
Land,  the  doctor  says  there  can  be  no  question.  This  is,  however^  not  a 
novel  identification.  Near  to  it  is  Difiieh,  probably  the  site  of  an 
aflMsent  Daphne,  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  near  the  source  of  the  Lesser 
Jordan  and  the  Temple  of  the  G<dden  Cal£ 

The  route  from  Banias  to  Damascus  afforded  much  that  was  intersit- 
ing  in  deseriptioe,  but  little  that  is  novel  in  sites.  There  were  the  lower 
ridges  of  Lehaaon  to  cross  ;  the  temples  of  Thelthatfaa,  elF  Rukhleh,  asA 
of  Ashayir  to  measure;  tlie  valley  of  Wady  et  Teim  to  ezpbre;  the 
Jebel  as  Sheikh  to  ascend;  and  the  approach  to  the  city  to  describe. 
Damascus  itself,  of  which,  till  the  publication  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fortei^a 
book,  lately  reviewed  in  these  pages,  we  knew  but  very  little  indeed,  if 
now  doubly  described,  so  much  so  as  to  leave  in  reality  little  to  desire. 
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On  leaTing  Damascus,  Dr.  Robinson  visited  the  ruins  of  Abila,  Vhich 
haye  acquired  some  notoriety,  from  the  recent  attempt  made  by  M.  de 
•Saulcy  to  claim  the  site  as  a  discovery  of  his  own.  The  delusion,  in 
itself  of  no  importance  whatsoever,  obtained  such  from  its  having  been 
argued  that  it  was  no  delusion  at  all,  and  that  the  learned  academician 
-was  as  well  aware  of  the  site  as  others.  Certain  it  is  that  the  very  in- 
scription, which  he  believed  never  to  have  been  published,  appears  in 
Dr.  Wilson's  book,  as  also  in  the  Journal  des  Savans  for  March,  1827. 
.The  historical  notices  marshalled  forth  by  Dr.  Robinson  would  make  of 
it  one  of  the  most  marked  places  in  the  country  in  which  it  occurs. 

The  great  point,  and  indeed  the  only  site  of  importance  discovered  on 
the  road  from  Damascus  to  Baalbek,  was  Chalcis,  under  Lebanon,  which 
the  doctor  identifies  vnth  the  ruins  at  Anjar.  It  is  questionable  even  if 
this  can  be  called  a  discovery,  for  a  writer  in  the  Dictionary  of  Greek 
•and  Roman  Geography  (art.  Chalcis),  after  discussing  the  evidence  in 
&vour  of  there  being  two  cities  of  that  name,  one  of  which  is  the  well- 
known  Kinnisnir,  south  of  Aleppo,  suggests  that  the  second  may  be  per- 
haps at  Majdel  Anjar,  virhere  Abu-1-feda  (Tab.  Syriae,  p.  20)  speaks  of 
g^reat  ruins  of  hewn  stones.  This,  however,  apparently  from  Robinson 
himself  (Biblioth.  Sacr.  vol.  v.  p.  90).  At  all  events,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  doctor  for  a  minute  description  of  the  locality,  of  its  great  foun- 
tain and  its  intermitting  spring,  and  also  of  the  existing  ruins. 

On  the  way  from  Baalbek  to  El  Husn,  the  position  of  a  few  unimpor- 
tant sites  marked  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  were  also  determined ;  the 
sources  of  the  Orontes  were  examined ;  the  site  of  ancient  Ribleh,  by 
some  confounded  with  Antioch,  was  established;  and  some  details,  but 
not  from  personal  examination,  are  given  of  the  cities  in  Coelo- Syria. 
Dr.  Robinson  is  in  error,  however,  when  he  says  the  first  to  discover  and 
describe  the  extensive  ruins  of  Apameawas  Mr.  Thomson,  in  1846 — a 
minute  description  of  the  existing  ruins  will  be  found  in  Ainsworth^s 
Magazine^  vol.  vi.,  for  1844. 

Lastly,  it  is  suggested  that  the  well-known  fortress,  £1  Husn,  may  be 
the  Mamonga  of  Ptolemy  ;  the  entrance  into  Hamath  is  identified  with 
the  great  depression  between  Lebanon  and  the  Nusairiyeh  mountains ; 
Jisr  el  Abyad  is  supposed  to  represent  Eleutherus ;  Arka  and  its  tell, 
ancient  Area,  seat  of  the  Arkites ;  and  Afka  with  Apheca,  with  its 
adjacent  temple  to  Venus. 

These  constitute,  we  believe,  apart  from  the  many  valuable  and  in- 
teresting descriptions  of  known  sites,  the  chief  new  points  determined  by 
Dr.  Robinson  in  this  his  last  journey.  Few,  it  will  be  seen,  are  of  much 
real  importance  to  Biblical  geography,  although  some,  as  Dothan,  Cana, 
Emmaus,  and  a  few  others,  possess  high  claims  to  interest.  The  new 
sites  determined  amount,  we  believe,  to  some  fifty — a  noble  monument 
to  the  perseverance  and  laborious  travel  of  one  man.  But  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that,  when  the  same  system  of  exploration  shall  have  been 
introduced  into  the  Holy  Land  that  has  been  practised  in  Ass3n*ia  and  in 
Chaldea,  and  the  numerous  tells  shall  have  been  excavated  and  laid  bare, 
a  new  era  in  Biblical  archa&ology  will  be  established.  The  success  that 
attended  upon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Porter's  first  attempts  at  such  a  mode  of  ex- 
ploration at  Tell  al  Salahiyah,  near  Damascus,  is  sufficient  to  attest 
this  great  fact 
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FBOH  THE  SWEDISH  OF  UNCLE  ADAM.* 

The  memory  of  childhood  is  very  retentive.  I  can  even  now  recal,  at 
any  moment  I  please,  the  gardener  at  Mellingsta,  Master  Peter  (I  have 
forgotten  his  surname),  in  his  white  nightcap  and  his  threadbare  coat, 
just  as  he  used  to  wander  ahout  the  garden,  or  gaze  in  at  the  windows 
of  the  hot-house,  to  see  if  there  were  any  melons  or  grapes.  Master 
Peter  was  a  person  who  particularly  attracted  my  attention  during  my 
childhood ;  he  was,  I  must  tell  you,  the  first  scholar  I  had  ever  met. 
Pray  do  not  laugh  at  the  appellation  scholar  being  applied  to  an  old  do- 
mestic ;  would  that  all  learned  men  had  as  little  pretence  about  them  as 
he  had,  and  that  they  studied  the  face  of  nature  with  as  honest  and  un- 
prejudiced a  spirit  as  he  did. 

His  small  neat  cottage  was  situated  in  the  garden,  and  looked  upon 
the  high  road;  and  whenever  Master  Peter  happened  to  see  any  poor 
boy  loitering  on  the  road,  he  used  to  tap  on  the  narrow  window-frames 
to  call  him,  and  welcomed  the  little  wayfarer  under  his  hospitable 
though  homely  roof.  If  the  child  were  a  beggar,  he  would  give  him 
food  ;  if  he  were  not  hungry,  he  would  treat  his  little  guest  to  fruit,  pre- 
sent him  with  flowers,  and  display  to  him  the  numerous  curiosities  which 
he  had  gathered  during  a  long  life,  and  had  arranged  in  his  study  as, 
with  a  sort  of  childish  pride,  he  named  a  small  room  with  the  windows 
facing  the  road.  Here  he  had  his  scanty  library,  among  which  was  con- 
spicuous Euler's  Letters  in  a  gilded  binding,  an  invaluable  acquisition 
from  the  auction  of  a  deceased  nobleman ;  then  came  Cavallo  on  £ti« 
quette,  Thunberg's  Travels,  and  Hoffberg's  Flora — every  one  books  that 
Master  Peter  considered  classicaL 

Master  Peter  was  an  indefatigable  observer  of  meteorological  changes. 
Pie  had  found  it  necessary,  in  pursuing  his  calling,  to  study  the  weather, 
and  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  all  its  prognostics  and  signs  ;  it  was 
necessary  he  should  know  whether  he  ought  to  place  mats  over  the  hot- 
houses, or  whether  he  should  water  the  cucumber*beds ;  hence  his  know- 
ledge of  the  weather  was  for  him  indispensable.  No  one  knew  better 
than  he  how  to  discern  the  skies ;  no  one  understood  better  the  difference 
between  the  pale  red  hue  which  betokens  an  approaching  storm,  and  the 
more  decided  purple  which  announces  fine  weather.  He  also  possessed 
instruments  to  facilitate  his  favourite  study.  He  was  the  owner  of  a  ther- 
mometer and  a  barometer,  and  considered  so  weatherwise  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, that  he  was  looked  upon  as  an  oracle  throughout  the  parish, 
the  peasantry  leaving  their  corn  with  perfect  confidence  in  stacks  upon 
the  fields,  as  long  as  Master  Peter  did  not  prophesy  rain ;  but  if,  after 
church  on  Sunday,  Master  Peter  said,  "  We  shall  have  rain  before  the 
week  is  out,"  far  and  near  one  saw  the  harvest  being  gathered  in. 

*  "  Unde  Adam"  is  the  nom  dephme  of  a  popular  Swedish  author. 
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Mellingsta  was  an  ancient  baronial  castle,  one  of  those  massive  build- 
ings which  bear  witness  to  a  period  long  gone  by;  a  time  one  loves  to 
dwell  upon,  owing  to  its  numerous  and  great  recollections,  which  float 
before  us  in  mysterious  obscurity.  It  was  a  relic  of  the  epoch  when  the 
nobility  were  at  the  height  of  their  glory,  when  wealth,  honour,  and  edu- 
cation were  still  their  especial  prerogative  ;  when  as  yet  the  prosaic 
middle  classes  had  not  forced  themselves  forward,  and  obliterated  the 
poetry  of  chivalry.  It  is  sad  to  mark  the  changes  of  time.  To  a  simple, 
fervent  mind  it  must  be  somewhat  distressing  to  see  a  great  historical 
name  eclipsed  by  a  name  of  yesterday;  yet  this  must  sometimes  happen, 
for  the  energetic  power,  ever  pressing  forward,  does  not  lie  in  individuals, 
but  in  the  whole  human  race. 

Mellingsta  was  built  in  the  olden  style,  although  it  had  undeigone 
many  alterations.  It  was  a  three-story  house,  with  high  windows,  which 
of  old  used  to  be  arched,  but  which  more  recently  had  been  changed,  as 
a  semicircle  over  each  window  clearly  proved.  A  round  tower,  which 
rose  somewhat  above  the  pointed  roof,  stood  forth  like  a  colossal  pillar ; 
within  this  tower  a  spiral  staircase  led  to  each  floor ;  the  steps  were  worn 
away,  which  one  generation  after  another  had  ascended  and  descended. 
Behind  this  large  gloomy  building  was  an  extensive  garden  with  its 
straight  alleys,  and  quite  in  the  background  lay  the  small  cottage  in 
which  Master  Peter  dwelt.  But  even  here  the  pointed  black  roof  of  the 
caslie  was  visible,  and  likewise  one  of  its  greatest  peculiarities,  namely,  a 
bell,  which  hung  beneath  a  dark  green  copper  covering.  This  bell  had 
no  other  inscription  than  an  "  Ave  Maria,"  most  probably  traced  by  the 
hand  of  some  monk;  for  the  bell  was  believed  to  have  been  carried  off 
from  a  monastery  by  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  baronial  family  during 
the  time  of  the  Reformation.  Even  in  my  childhood  that  bell  hung  ^ere. 
It  was  never  used,  for  no  belUrope  was  attached  to  it ;  but  tradition  relates 
that  it  rings  of  itself  at  midnight  when  any  great  misfortune  is  about  to 
take  place  in  the  family.  Further,  it  is  told  that  several  of  the  former 
proprietors  of  the  castle,  not  liking  this  evil-prophesying  bell,  determined 
to  take  it  down  and  have  it  melted ;  but  when  people  were  sent  up  to 
remove  it,  one  of  the  men  was  alwa}^  hurled  down  by  an  invisible  power, 
and  hence  no  soul  now  dared  to  make  any  further  attempt  to  dislodge  it. 
The  bell,  therefore,  still  hung  in  its  old  place,  and  was  regarded  by  the 
surrounding  peasantry  with  a  mysterious  dread. 

Even  Master  Peter  could  not  free  himself  of  this  popular  belief;  on 
the  contrary,  he  had  careftilly  noted  down  how  often  he  had  heard  the 
hollow  tones,  and  added  an  account  of  the  misfortune  which  immediately 
after,  or  at  the  same  moment,  had  overtaken  the  family.  Now  this  one, 
now  that  one  had  died,  now  one  of  the  family  estates  had  been  laid  waste 
by  lightning,  now  a  member  of  the  noble  race  had  fallen  into  disgrace 
with  some  high  personage — an  event  which  was  always  deeply  lamented 
in  those  old  aristocratic  ^milies. 

In  the  evenings,  when  Master  Peter  was  making  his  daily  abservations 
on  the  weather,  if  by  chance  he  cast  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  castle, 
and  beheld  the  bell,  which  hung  in  its  elevated  position,  silent,  like  in- 
serutaUe  fate,  with  its  motionless  iron  tongue  suspended  from  its  wide 
and  gaping  throat,  the  dd  man's  brow  would  contract,  and  he  would  turn 
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fpaMy  ftwfty.  I(  yoa  watched  the  {^ay  of  his  countenanoe  at  such  a 
mameBty  jou  would  see  an  ezpressiou  of  pain  pass  over  his  features,  aod 
at  the  same  moment  jou  would  hear  a  deep-drawn  sigh.  There  waa 
something  in  all  this  which  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  us  childien* 
Bjs  usual  mild,  cheerful  expression  changed  so  suddenly.  Children  are 
faithiiil  and  sharp^sighted  phynognomists ;  they  understand  better  than 
grown-up  people  the  worlangs  of  the  soul  portrayed  upon  the  features, 
and  they  draw  their  own  little  conclusions.  Hence  we  settled  in  omr 
own  minds  tfaeat  Master  Peter  was  afinud  of  the  bell,  that  he  feared  he 
might  suddenly  see  its  ponderous  tongue  set  in  motion  by  an  invisible 
|pad»  and  hear  its  ominous  and  dreaded  toll.  We  ourselves  were  in  fear 
leal  this  might  take  place,  and  we  could  scarcely  look  up  to  where  the 
bell  was  hanging  without  shuddering.  But  we  were  mistaken.  Master 
Peter  had  other  causes  for  pain,  which  were  awakened  afresh  whenever 
he  cast  his  eyes  upon  this  fatal  belL 

The  good  man  had  not  always  lived  like  a  hermit.  Many  years  ago 
he  had  an  amiable  wife, ,  who  superintended  his  limited  household,  and 
helped  him  iu  his  work.  She  was  a  charming  person — ^just  such  a  benevo« 
lent,  kind-hearted  creature  as  himself.  They  lived  happily  t<^ether,  and 
if  they  ever  did  disagree,  it  was  never  very  seriously ;  they  were  both  too 
good  and  sensible  for  that.  Thus  they  spent  many  peaceful  years,  but  at 
length  cruel  death  robbed  the  poor  gardener  of  his  sweet  wife,  and  all  that 
now  remained  to  him  was  a  son,  to  whom  he  gave  a  good  education  to 
fit  him  {or  one  of  the  learned  professions. 

His  son  did  not  disappoint  his  ambitious  hopes ;  but,  alas !  the  mother 
died  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  son,  amidst  the  sound  of  music  and  the 
din  of  cannon,  received  the  wrecUh  of  laurels.^ 

Johannes — 90  the  son  was  called — returned  home  to  his  father.  That 
was  a  day  of  mingled  joy  and  sadness  to  the  old  man.  His  son  accom- 
panied him  to  the  village  churchyard  to  pay  a  first  visit  to  his  beloved 
mother's  ^:ave.  There  they  sat  recalling  the  time  when  Johannes  was  a 
child,  and  used  to  help  his  father  with  his  instruments  and  his  humble  re* 
seasdies.  Now  the  youth  had  outstripped  the  old  man  in  the  career  of 
kttmiiig,  but  the  parent  felt  no  envy  at  this ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
proud  that  he  possessed  a  son  who  excelled  himself — all  his  ambition  was 
e^itred  in  him ;  Johannes  was  more  than  himself — he  was  the  joy  and 
pride  of  his  old  age. 

They  had  sat  thus  a  long  time  absorbed  in  the  recoUectimis  of  the  past, 
when  tibey  were  suddenly  aroused  from  their  meditations  by  a  cheerful 
'^  Good  evening  !*'  Master  Peter  sprang  up  and  bowed  low.  Johannes, 
however,  merely  smiled  and  offered  his  hand  familiarly  to  the  new  eomer 
as  he  said,  "  Good  evening  !  dear  Johanna." 

''  Of  what  are  you  tihiinking  ?*  exclaimed  the  &ther.  '<  It  is  the 
daughter  of  our  noble  kird;  it  is  the  Lady  Johanna " 

'^No,  no,"  said  the  young  girl,  seising  the  proffered  hand  of  the  son-— 
"no,  no,  Master  Peter!  Johannes  knew  me  in  times  gone  by,  when  we 
used  to  play  with  eadi  other.     He  is  quite  right." 

*  Svery  three  years,  in  Sweden,  a  public  examinaUon  is  held,  when  those  who 
hanre  distingmshed  themtelTes  at  ooflege  reeelve  the  title  of  Master  of  Arts,  the 
badge  of  which  is  a  wreath  of  laureL 
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^^  Pardon  me !"  stammered  Johannes,  embarrassed  at  having  forgotten 
the  change  a  few  years  had  wrought  in  their  relative  positions — **  pardon 
me,  my  lady  !     At  the  moment  I  thought  only  of  my  former  playfellow, 

aiid  not " 

'  ''  And  not,"  continued  the  damsel,  laughing,  ^Hhat  I  have  become  a 
tall  g^rl,  and  you  a  tall  gentleman,  with  stiff  collars,  instead  of  those  very 
becoming  turn-down  collars  you  used  to  wear  of  old.  Dear  Johannes, 
you  really  do  not  look  half  so  handsome  now  as  then." 

**  I  cannot,"  replied  Johannes,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  lovely,  bloom- 
ing girl — "  I  cannot  say  the  same  of  you,  my  lady  !" 

"  I  beg  pardon  in  my  son's  name,"  exclaimed  Master  Peter.  **  He  still 
preserves  his  Upsala  manners,  and  is  somewhat  free  and  easy,  but  that 
will  pass  off.     He  means  no  harm  by  it,  my  noble  lady." 

The  young  girl  smiled  at  the  good  old  man's  excuses,  and  without 
answering  him  a  word,  she  plucked  a  rose,  and  offering  it  to  Johannes, 
she  said, 

"  My  dear  master  of  arts  !  do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  appalled  by  the 
title  of  lady.  Johanna,  alas !  is  just  as  childish  as  she  was  formerly;  and, 
what  is  worse,  she  has  hardly  sufficient  respect  for  learned  men.** 

They  now  separated,  but  Johanna's  image  had  again  found  its  way 
into  the  young  man*s  susceptible  heart,  and  now  no  power  could  banish  it. 

At  the  sight  of  his  former  playfellow  all  his  boyish  love  for  the  beauti- 
ful child  was  reawakened,  and  he  determined  to  quit  his  home  before  his 
feelings  acquired  too  great  a  mastery  over  his  reason.  But  Providence 
had  willed  it  otherwise.  The  proprietor  of  the  castle.  Baron  Kronsward, 
was  in  want  of  a  tutor  for  his  son,  and  it  so  happened  that  he  fixed  upon 
Johannes  to  fill  the  place.  The  young  man  clearly  perceived  the  dangerous 
consequences  which  such  a  situation  might  entail  upon  him,  therefore  he 
did  his  best  to  escape  it ;  but  Master  Peter  worked  against  him,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  submit.  The  baron  could  do  so  much  for  him,  he  could 
be  of  such  assistance  to  him  in  his  future  career,  that  he  was  at  length 
forced  to  accept  the  dangerous  offer. 

Baron  Kronsw9,rd  was  an  upright  man,  of  honest  old  Swedish  prin- 
ciples. He  never  suspected  deceit,  and  still  less  that  he  might  awaken 
wild  and  impetuous  feelings.  He  himself  had  always  been  free  from 
tender  passions,  and  therefore  he  imagined  that  every  one  resembled 
himself.  Hence  it  was  sheer  ignorance  of  the  human  heart  which  induced 
him  to  invite  the  playfellow  of  his  daughter's  childhood  to  be  a  daily  guest 
in  his  house ;  ignorance  also  made  him  as  little  suspect  the  folly  of  which 
he  was  guilty,  when  one  evening,  after  Johannes  had  shown  himself  a 
perfect  master  of  the  pianoforte,  he  proposed  that  he  should  give  his 
daughter  lessons  on  that  instrument. 

If  the  good  baron  had  caught  the  slightest  glimpse  of  the  quick  glance 
of  joy  which  Johanna  cast  upon  the  young  master  of  arts,  he  most  pro- 
bably would  have  let  the  matter  drop,  but  he  observed  nothing ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  forced  Johannes  to  begin  at  once  his  musical  instruction. 

A  young  man  and  a  young  girl  ought  never  to  play  a  duet.  Music  is 
the  language  of  passion  and  love ;  it  is  the  language  of  the  heart,  and 
betrays  our  inmost  feelings  even  without  our  consent.  The  young  people 
had  not  long  continued  their  musical  studies  before  he  was  aware  that  he 
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bad  said  too  much,  and  she^  that  she  had  too  fully  understood  the  mys- 
terious language  in  which  they  were  conversing.  Both  Johannes  and 
Johanna's  manners  now  assumed  a  certain  bashfulness ;  they  reminded 
themselves,  at  each  moment,  that  they  were  no  longer  children.  If 
Johannes  wished  to  steal  unperceived  a  glance  at  his  pretty  neighbour  at 
the  pianoforte,  and  found  himself  detected  by  her,  he  would  cast  down 
his  eyes  and  examine  the  keys  as  earnestly  as  if  he  were  studying 
Hebrew ;  and  Johanna  would  blush,  and  strike  the  chords  harder  than 
usual,  in  order  to  recover  her  self-possession.  Both  were  perfectly  well 
aware  that  they  dared  not  love  each  other and  yet ! 

It  was  a  most  painful  position  for  Johannes ;  he  therefore  determined 
to  propose  that  his  pupil  and  he  should  travel  for  a  few  years  in  foreign 
countries. 

*'  It  will  be  a  great  trial  for  me,"  said  he  to  himself,  ^*  but  when  I  come 
home  again  she  will  be  older ;  she  is  now  only  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Perhaps  she  will  then  be  married,  and  away  from  Mellingsta,  and  I  shall 
meet  her  no  more.  But  still  I  may  be  permitted  to  dream  of  her,  and 
to  adore  her.     Ah,  well,  if  I  only  could  travel !" 

At  the  expiration  of  a  year — a  year  spent  in  endless  struggles  between 
duty  and  love — the  journey  was  determined  upon,  and  the  baron  decided 
that  the  youthful  Adolf,  accompanied  by  his  tutor,  should  make  a  tour 
through  Grermany,  France,  and  Italy,  and  be  absent  about  three  years. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  park,  on  the  other  side  of  the  extensive  garden, 
lay  a  summer-house,  on  which  Master  Peter  had  exhausted  all  his  taste. 
It  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  murmuring  rivulet  which  had  forced  its 
way  through  the  long  grass.  Hidden  behind  sweet-scented  hedges,  and 
shaded  by  a  far-spreading  maple-tree,  stood  the' little  summer-house  in  its 
solitary  beauty.  The  interior  was  hung  with  white  and  red,  and  rich 
gilding,  forming  thousands  of  fanciful  rosettes  and  garlands,  was  scat- 
tered among  the  flowing  folds  of  the  damask  with  which  the  wails  were 
covered. 

One  evening,  in  the  month  of  May,  Master  Peter  was  standing  con- 
templating the  sun  disappear  behind  heavy  clouds,  which  betokened  rain, 
when  Johannes,  lost  in  deep  thought,  came  sauntering  through  the  wind- 
ing pathways  of  the  park  towards  the  small  summer-house.  It  looked,  so 
peaceful,  so  inviting,  that  he  stepped  in  to  indulge  in  a  few  minutes'  re- 
flection ;  but  how  he  started  as  he  perceived  Johanna,  half-hidden  by  the 
curtain,  sitting  reading  at  the  window  I  Her  glowing  cheek  was  resting 
upon  her  finely-shaped  hand,  and  as  she  looked  up  on  the  young  man's 
entrance,  a  tear  trembled  in  her  usually  clear  and  sparkling  eyes. 

"Pardon  me,  my  lady!"  said  Johannes,  drawing  back — ^"pardon  me 
for  disturbing  you ;  chance  led  me  here,  and         " 

** Enough,"  said  the  girl,  interrupting  him;  "it  is  not  altogether 
chance,  although  it  may  appear  so  to  our  human  ideas.  You  are  weU 
come;  you  do  not  disturb  me;  I  am  sitting  here  thinking  of  you,  and  of 
my  brother's  journey ;  will  it  be  a  long  one  ?" 

"  Very  long,"  said  Johannes,  casting  his  eyes  to  the  ground.* 

"  Very  long !"  repeated  Johanna,  with  a  slight  tremor  in  her  voice ; 
"  then  perhaps  we  may  never  see  eacih  other  again." 

"  Oh,  do  not  say  so !"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  eai^nestly. 
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Johftnna  shook  her  bead,  an4  then  slowly  resvmed :  **  It  almost  ajp- 

pears  to  me  as  if  it  were  the  last  time — ^the  very  last  time ^     Sne 

suddenly  ceased  speaking,  and  the  tears,  long  restrained,  flowed  in  drops 
clear  as  crystal  over  her  flashed  cheeks. 

'^  Perhaps  the  very  last  time,  Lady  Johanna !"  exclaimed  the  yontli. 
"Dear  Johanna!'^  continued  he,  eagerly,  "do  not  weep;  yon  are  the 
friend  of  my  childhood — let  us  hope !  Many  changes  may  befnend  us, 
notwithstanding  our  fears  to  the  contrary.  As  in  our  happy  childish 
days,  let  us  part  with  hope  and  confidence  l^ 

The  young  girl  had  by  this  time  recovered  her  self-possession,  and  she 
cast  a  joyous  glance  upon  Johannes,  who  stood  like  a  supplicating  angel 
before  her. 

"  Yes,  let  us  hope,"  said  she,  slowly.  "  I  like  you  to  call  me  Johanna  j 
you  should  always  call  me  so,  Johannes.  Though  no  longer  a  child  in 
years,  I  am  still  your  companion — still  one  who  loves  you  with  childish 
sincerity*  Since  we  mnst  indeed  separate,  let  us  io  so  with  confidence  in 
the  future,  and  without  reproach  for  the  present.  Farewell,  Johannes  ? 
You  now  know  all  I  feel." 

The  youth  seized  her  hand  and  pressed  it  with  fervour  to  his  lips. 
"  With  hope  and  without  reproadi,"  murmured  he,  softly.  **  Adieu, 
Johanna!  Adieu,  adieu!"  He  rushed  from  the  summer-house  and 
hastened  to  his  father;  but,  though  apparently  a  listener  to  the  old 
man's  conversation,  his  thoughts  were  far  otherwise  occupied.  Master 
Peter  informed  him  at  least  twenty  times  that  the  hygrometer  which 
hung  in  the  passage  had  turned  half  an  inch  to  the  right  on  the  rainy 
side,  and  that  the  barometer  had  fallen  half  an  inch.  Johannes  paid  not 
the  slightest  attention  to  him. 

"  It  really  grieves  me  that  we  are  threatened  with  stormy  weather,'*  at 
length  the  old  man  continued,  "  for  you  must  set  off  to-morrow,  said  you 
will  have  most  unpleasant  weather  for  travelling.  Both  you  and  the 
young  baron  might  catch  cold.  You  must  take  some  elder-blossoms 
with  you,  and  if  you  do  not  feel  well  make  some  strong  elder  tea,  and 
drink  that.  One  ought  not  to  trifle  with  one's  health,"  added  the  old 
man. 

Johannes  smiled  at  his  good-natured  father^s  numerous  little  anxieties; 
he  felt  within  him  a  fire  which  overcame  the  fear  of  all  colds  ;  he  was  so 
happy,  so  full  of  hope,  and  yet  he  saw  nothing  but  twilight  and  gloom  in 
the  future.  For  the  present,  however,  Johanna's  love  was  all-sufficient 
for  him;  he  could  admit  no  other  thought  into  his  mind. 

The  following  morning,  according  to  Master  Peter^s  prophecy,  it  rsined 
heavily,  but  a  large  closed  travelling-carriage  stood  bef<»e  the  castle  door, 
and  many  servants  were  bustling  about,  carrying  boxes,  portmanteaus, 
&c.,  to  it.  Johanna  and  Johannes,  who  had  both  been  extremely  silent 
all  the  morning,  met  by  chance  near  the  pianoforte^  and  yielding  to  ^le 
impulse  of  the  moment,  they  sat  down  to  play  for  the  last  time  one  of 
their  favourite  duets — but  the  hour  of  departure  had  arrived.  The  old 
baron,  piihctual  as  a  clock  himself,  disturbed  their  ^te^-ci'tetej  by  observing 
that  it  was  ten,  and  that  post«horses  had  been  <M*dered  at  Strahalla  Skjuts 
to  be  in  readiness  precisely  at  eleven  o'clock.  To  remain  together  longer 
was  impossiUe,  and  Johanna  and  Johanaes  took  leave  of  eaeh  other  in  a 
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poKtey  cold,  and  formal  manner,  and  in  another  moment  tlie  tniTelfing- 
carriage  bad  dnven  away,  bearing  far  &om  the  young  lady  of  the  castle 
tiro  beings  she  loved  so  much. 

Not  far  from  the  city  of  Sienna  in  Italy  a  small  river  wound  through 
the  valley,  the  banks  of  which  were  eovered  with  tall,  thick  forest  trees, 
down  to  the  very  brink  of  the  water.  The  river  wm  crossed  by  an  old 
bridge,  a  remnant  of  Roman  architecture,  now  in  ruins,  yet  good  enough 
for  the  Romans  of  the  present  day,  the  wretched  descendants  of  a  people 
who  once  ruled  the  world.  The  Uttie  river  was  almost  dammed  up  by 
large  square  stones,  which  from  time  to  time  had  fallen  from  the  bridge. 
Portions  of  an  inscription  peeped  forth  here  and  there  from  beneath  t^ 
green  moss  which  covered  the  stones*  The  inscription  was  doubtless  in- 
tended as  an  everlasting  record  of  the  deeds  or  triumphs  of  some  Roman 
consul  or  emperor,  but  it  had  been  obliterated  by  the  more  humble  yet 
more  lasting  moss. 

A  ^oomy  wood  of  larch  and  cork-trees  terminated  close  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  rendered  the  narrow  river  still  narrower  to  the  eye.  It  was 
evening ;  Irom  the  rocks  above  one  could  see  fiv  into  the  Campagna,  and 
the  light  red  vapour  which  lay  upon  the  hoiison  enveloped  in  its  misty 
▼csl  the  city  of  cities*— the  ancient  mbtress  of  the  world.  The  perfeet 
vtillness  which  reigned  around  was  broken  ever  and  anon  by  the  distant 
tones  from  some  shepherd's  horn,  which  came  floating  on  the  air  in  long 
and  melancholy  strains.  There  was  a  rustling  among  the  bushes  near 
the  river,  and  two  men,  with  loaded  pistols  under  theb  arms»  forced  thdr 
way  through  the  thicket,  and  crept  beneath  the  mined  bridge.  Another 
person,  an  old  man,  clad  in  miserable  rags,  also  emerged  from  the  forest, 
and  seated  himself  not  far  off.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  ghrl,  who  re- 
mained standing  before  him,  gasing  at  him  earnestly  for  a  considerable 
time. 

**  Well,  Maria,"  demanded  the  old  beggar,  in  a  seven  tone  of  voice, 
*^  why  do  you  look  at  me  so  strangely  to-day  ?  Go  back  into  the  wood 
until  we  whistie  for  yon.  If  tiie  carriage  comes,  and  we  are  ludiy— 
which  may  the  hdiy  Virg^  grant  !-^we  shall  hare  enough  to  do ;  we 
shall  then  want  you;  but  go  now." 

^  But,  father !"  said  the  girl,  clasping  her  small  hands  over  her  breaiN;, 
<<do  not  attempt  anything  to-day,  I  pray  you;  the  heavenly  Mother  is 
not  propitious  to  you  to-day ;  this  affair  will  end  badly." 

^^  Why  so  ?"  asked  the  old  man.  *'  Is  it  possik^  tiiat  I  should  have 
presented  her  with  two  'pounds  of  tall  wax-lights,  and  tiiis  morning,  be* 
fore  I  tasted  a  morsd  of  food,  repeated  nxteen  Ave  Marias,  iJl  for 
nothing  p  Do  you  mean  to  say  I  have  done  all  tiiat  in  vain,  or  is  it  your 
opinion  that  the  blessed  heavenly  Queen  does  not  help  eveiy  rood  Cathofie 
Christian?  Besides,  it  is  a  hdiv  work  I  am  about  to  undertake;  only 
heretics  are  in  question;  for  the  nonour  of  the  hoty  Clnireh  we        " 

^^  Enough,  £BLther  1"  said  the  girl,  anxiously— '^enough I  but  pronnas 
me  one  thing— -do  not  murder  them,  my  father  t" 

^  Ha,  ha,  ha !  you  are  terribly  compassionate  to-^y.  Yon  weio  not 
so  soft'^esorted  whca  tiw  Eoglishman  naand  this  way.  Eh  I  how  was 
tiiatr' 
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"  Father  I**  replied  the  young  girl,  somewhat  embarraBsed,  ^'  be  was 
an  old  man." 

'*  Ha,  ha !  you  think  old  people  are  of  no  consequence.  So.  these  milk- 
faced  Russians,  or  whatever  they  are,  please  you  ?  That  may  be,  but 
they  do  not  please  me.     Go !" 

'^  But,  dear  father !  spare  whom  you  can,"  entreated  the  girl. .  '*  I 
know,"  she  continued,  coaxingly — *'I  know  you  will  refuse  your  dear 
Maria  nothing." 

''Well,  well,  circumstances  must  decide  my  actions.  Go  at  once! 
They  might  come  soon,  and  a  ball  might  chance  to  strike  you.  These 
gendemen  are  sure  to  be  armed,  and  they  shoot  badly.  Go,  Maria — 
do  go!" 

The  girl  glided  back  into  the  wood,  but  the  old  man  placed  himself 
at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  taking  up  nearly  half  the  narrow  way  with  his 
body. 

Soon  after  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels  was  heard  descending  the 
neighbouring  hill,  and  immediately  after,  amidst  a  cloud  of  dust,  was  per- 
ceptible a  travelling-carriage,  well  laden  with  boxes  and  portmanteaus. 
The  instant  the  old  man  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  vehicle  he  blew  a  shrill 
whistle,  and  quick  as  lightning  a  couple  of  faces  peeped  over  the  edge  of 
the  bridge,  but  immediately  disappeared  again.  Meanwhile,  the  carriage 
approached.  When,  however,  the  horses  had  arrived  at  the  middle  of  the 
bridge,  the  coachman  drove  slower,  so  as  not  to  run  over  the  beggar  who 
was  stretched  on  the  ground,  apparently  sleeping.  The  concealed  bandits 
took  advantage  of  this  momentary  delay ;  they  clambered  up  the  sides  of 
the  bridge  like  cats,  and  rushed  upon  the  carriage  with  their  pistols 
cocked. 

Two  persons  were  seated  in  the  carriage — a  boy  and  a  young  man  of 
noble  appearance.  The  elder  of  the  two  instantly  seized  a  double- 
barrelled  gun  and  fired  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  robbers.  He  fell ;  but 
at  the  same  moment  the  traveller  himself  received  a  shot  which  made  him 
reel.  However,  he  still  had  strength  enough  to  fire  again,  but  the  ball 
whistled  past  the  man.  at  whom  it  was  aimed,  and  entered  the  forest.  The 
old  man  in  rags  had  by  this  time  risen,  and  had  seized  the  reins  of  the 
horses  ;  his  remaining  accomplice,  feeling  himself  more  secure  now  that  the 
two  barrels  were  empty,  approached  the  door  of  the  carriage.  At  this 
moment  a  low  wailing  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  wood.  The  old 
man  in  the  tattered  garments  listened  anxiously ;  he  then  suddenly  let  go 
the  reins,  and  crying,  "  Jesus  Maria  I"  he  rushed  from  the  bridge  into 
the  wood. 

The  coachman,  being  accustomed  to  such  scenes,  had  retained  his  pre* 
sence  of  mind  throughout  the  whole  affair.  He  lashed  the  spirited  horses ; 
they  dashed  furiously  past  the  only  remaining  bandit,  cleared  the  bridge 
like  lightning,  and  disappeared  amidst  the  forest.  The  robber,  it  is  true, 
fired  his  gun  in  his  rage,  but  the  ball  lodged  in  a  portmanteau  without 
doing  any  further  injury. 

"  Pietro  is  a  despicable  fellow,*'  muttered  the  robber ;  '^  he  ran  like  a 
roebuck.  How  are  you,  Mattheo  ?  This  speculation  has  failed."  Mattheo 
lay  bathed  in  blood  with  a  deep  wound  in  his  breast,  and  the  death-rattle 
in  his  throat  was  his  only  answer,     "  Well,  well,"  said  the  other,  ''.it  is 
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^I  OTeir  with  you^  comrade.  I  will  give  St.  Borromeus  six  pistoles  and 
ten  white  wax-lights  to  secure  the  peace  of  your  soul.  St.  Borromeus  is 
an  honest  patron,  and  will  surely  help  yon  out  of  purgatory." 

The  countenance  of  the  dying  rohher  brightened,  and  «  smile  full  of 
-sweet  hope  played  round  his  mouth.  He  was  dreaming  of  the  merciful 
sentence  he  hoped  to  have  secured  to  him,  and  of  a  blissful  eternity. 

*<  I  suppose  I  must  seek  that  despicable  fellow  who  ran  away  just  as  he 
was  most  wanted,"  continued  the  robber  to  himself,  as  he  proceeded 
-towards  the  thicket.  There  another  spectacle  of  death  met  his  view. 
Pietro^s  daughter,  the  lovely  Maria,  had  been  wounded  by  a  stray  shot ; 
bleeding  and  moaning  she  lay  stretched  upon  the  soft  moss,  which  greedily 
absorbed  the  blood,  as  with  each  feeble  stroke  of  the  pulse  she  grew  Winter 
and  fainter.  Pietro  was  on  his  knees  beside  her,  with  his  face  bowed 
down  to  the  ground,  in  his  grief  and  rage  tearing  his  grey  hair.  The 
younger  robber  stood  leaning  upon  his  gun  contemplating  the  scene. 

*'  ]Now  you  see,  Pietro,"  said  he,  at  length,  '*  that  is  what  you  have  got 
for  always  praying  to  the  Virgin.  She  is  expected  to  help  so  many,  that 
she  has  not  time  to  devote  herself  to  all.  It  is  quite  another  thing  with 
the  holy  Borromeus ;  he  has  had  little  to  do  for  some  time  past.  It  was 
just  as  I  said ;  it  is  not  of  the  slightest  use  to  waste  prayers  upon  the 
Virgin  Maiy,  for  we  constantly  see  how  seldom  they  reach  her  ears.  I 
assure  you  St  Borromeus  was  quite  delighted  when  I  thought  of  him. 
The  monk  said  so  too.  Pietro,  all  is  over  with  Maria,  and  with  Mattheo 
also.     There  is  a  pair  gone  together !" 

*'  A  pair  together !"  murmured  the  dying  girl,  with  great  difficulty ; 
*^  was  tne  stranger,  the  young  foreigner,  also  shot  ?" 

*'  Oh  yes,  he  got  his  deserts,"  replied  the  bandit,  laughing. 

''The  pair  together,"  muttered  the  young  girl.  "He  also  it  is 
well." 

<<  Do  not  lie  there  like  a  madman ;  do  you  not  see  she  is  dead  ?"  ex- 
claimed the  robber,  after  a  while.  '*  By  St.  Borromeus  I  your  tearing  a 
few  grey  hairs  more  or  less  from  your  head  will  not  bring  her  back  to 
life  I  lisow,  get  up,  old  man !  or  else  we  shall  have  a  company  of  devout 
soldiers,  thorough  cowards,  from  Sienna  upon  us.  Well,  do  you  wish  to 
be  shot  dead  too  ?" 

At  length  the  younger  robber  succeeded  in  bringing  the  old  man  to 
reason,  and  in  silence  they  bore  the  corpse  away  between  them.  Mean- 
while, the  sun  had  eone  down,  and  night  had  spread  its  dark  veil  over 
this  scene  of  sin  and  misery.  % 

Johannes,  for  he  was  the  wounded  traveller,  was  taken  to  Sienna  in 
the  utmost  haste ;  physicians  were  immediately  called  in,  but  all  was  of 
no  avail,  the  ball  had  too  surely  done  its  fatal  work.  It  was  night,  the 
unfortunate  young  man  still  breathed,  and  his  pupil,  weeping  passionately, 
knelt  at  the  side  of  his  bed.  At  length  he  opened  his  eyes,  which  seemed 
lighted  up  as  if  with  a  ray  from  a  brighter  world.  He  pressed  the  hand 
of  the  sorrowing  boy. 

"Do  you  hear,  Adolf?"  said  he,  softly — "do  you  hear,  the  bell  at 
Mellingsta  is  tolling — do  you  not  hear  ?  To  me  it  nngs  sweetly,  although 
to  Johanna  and  my  poor  father  it  must  sound  hollow  and  dismal ;  greet 
them  both  from  me !"     He  sank  upon  his  pillow,  pale  as  a  broken  lily; 
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waA  m  ftikother  uiomcni  all  was  tiverl    His  deftdi  teM>k  plaoe  on  die  9xA 
4»f  October. 

It  rained  Tiokntly,  and  the  wind  blew  iwrd  tip<3ii  the  3zd  of  Oetobes. 
Matter  Peter  shook  his  head,  and  prophesied  Imat  waiter  was  near  at 
hazkd;  the  leases  had  already  fallea  from  dw  treeSy  aad  were  now  pep- 
formiog  their  death-danee  along  the  dreary  pathways  of  MelUagsta. 

The  &mHy  were  akme  at  the  castle,  the  baron  endeavoinaBg  to  amuse 
himself  with  a  game  (^padenee,  his  wife  reading  a  romantie  tale  t»f  the 
newest  French  sdiool,  and  Johanna  seated  at  her  pianoforte  eztempo* 
lising,  and  now  and  then  falUng  into  the  last  piece  which  she  and  Johaimes 
had  played  togedier  before  thrar  parting.  Alt  wtere  aenons  and  preoeon- 
pied,  but  none  expressed  his  or  her  tboaghts.  The  haron  was  the  first 
who  broke  the  alence,  by  saying : 

*^  I  oannot  xmderstand  die  game  dus  erenii^,  it  goes  ail  wrong;  ten 
times  I  have  |daoed  the  cards  round  onr  Add^  but  diey  neicr  naoeeed. 
God  grant  that  no  evil  has  happened  to  him,'' 

The  baroness  amiled,  and  made  some  observation  nqpon  superstition ; 
birt  Johanna  rose,  and  assured  her  fiither  that  these  was  no  sign^fieation 
attached  to  the  cards. 

'*  At  least  a  bundled  times  I  have  placed  the  caids,^'  said  Ae,  ^  to  see 
if  I  Aonld  get  a  pair  of  gold  brackets  like  AdolfinenVi,  and .  padence 
always  told  me  I  should  have  them ;  neveitheless  papa  has  net  bought 
them  for  me." 

*'  But  if  it  so  happened  that  I  hcLd  bongfat  you  waA  a  pair  of  hrace&ets, 
and  diat  they  had  arrived,  whsJt  would  you  mn  say  of  die  cavds  P" 

'^  Ah  1  I  should  return  kind  patience  my  naost  gratdMl  thanks,''  said 
Johanna,  who  was  forcing  herself  to  appear  gay,  althoogh  hoc  heart  was 
oppressed  by  a  secret  dread  for  which  she  coiiJd  not  aoooont. 

The  baron  rose  and  left  the  room ;  in  a  few  moments  he  returned  with 
a  pair  cf  bracelets  just  such  as  Johanna  had  widbed. 

'^Look  here,"  said  he,  ^^pour  patience  has  not  deeeiied  yon;  now 
what  do  you  say  to  mine  f* 

Johanna  turned  pide ;  she  sanled,  but  it  was  a  gloomy  smile. 

^<  I  am  not  superstitions,"  said  the  baron.  ^  I  cannot  eonoeive  what 
is  the  matter  with  me  to-night." 

I^tddeoly,  fodier^  mother,  and  daughter  sprang  from  their  seats  and 
fistened ;  they  all  heard  the  dull,  hollow  strokes  of  the  death-helL  Too 
trae!  it  tolled  in  slow,  measmred  heats.  It  could  not  he  the  sport 
of  the  wind,  it  could  not  b^  a  trick  of  imagination,  fiw  they  ail  heard  it. 

*^  The  b^U !"  they  all  ezdaimed  with  one  accord ;  and  the  baron 
stretched  out  lus  arms  to  his  wife,  as  he  cried  in  anguish,  ^^  MQdier !  do 
you  hear  that  bellp  it  tcdls  for  Adolf;  we  have  now  no  son!"  She 
sank  into  his  anns,  and  a  long  and  painful  silence  ensued.  Johanna  had 
follen  upon  her  knees,  forvently  and  devoutly  ]^ymg.  The  faeU  had 
continued  to  toll ;  suddenly,  however,  it  ceased,  and  di^  again  heard  die 
rain  beating  against  the  window-panes,  and  the  wind  whistling  through 
die  belfiy. 

The  ringing  of  the  bell  had  idso  awakened  Master  Fetor  frmn  his 
uneasy  slumbers.  The  old  man  sat  np  and  listened,  then  fighted  his  small 
night-lamp,  and  wrote  in  his  jonmal:   ''On  the  3rd  of  October,  at 
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ft  4|iiartor  io  dev«a  o'clocit,  tbe  •clea<li-f>e]l  at  MelliDgsta  htgtXL  to  toD ; 
Ae  toiHog  continued  until  prooisely  eleven  t/clock — ^noted  «t  llie  time— ^ 
Wind  north-west,  Jbeary  rain,  barometer  pointiDg  to  rain,  thirteen  degrees 
Celwos.** 

Tlie  oid  tnan  i^;ain  retired  to  kls  eoueh,  and  lay  eonjecturing  wlial; 
misfortune  was  likely  to  fall  upon  the  not>le  family.  It  is  true  he  thoi^^lit 
of  Baroa  Adoif,  but  he  speedily  rejected  diat  idea.  ''  He  is  so  yoraig^" 
lie  muttered ;  ^  besides,  he  is  wcAer  the  care  of  Johannes ;  it  must  be  fer 
Bome  old  a«mt  or  other.''  And  liaTtng  come  to  this  comfortable  eondnf- 
flion,  he  turned  himself  oa  bis  couch  and  went  calmly  to  sleep. 

About  a  naonth  aflter  iM%  the  barcm  came  down  to  Master  Peter,  who 
m  ail  speed  hastened  to  his  study  to  change  his  coat,  lihat  he  might  re- 
«etTe  his  noble  guest  with  due  honour.  Master  Peter  did  not  remark 
that  the  baron  was  yery  pale,  and  that  there  was  a  look  of  sadness 
in  his  face  as  he  entered  his  modest  roof.  He  merely  thought  cf  his 
toilet,  the  poor  old  bma. 

Good  day.  Master  Peter  f  said  the  baron,  seating  himself  upon  tfa^ 

lir  whi^  was  o^Sered  him.     ^'  How  are  you,  good  Master  Peter  ?** 

**^  QiRte  w^l,  sir,  the  Lord  be  ^nked — ^qmte  weU." 

^  Yon  have  had  a  happy  old  age,  Master  Peter,"  continued  the  baron. 
*^  God  has  hitherto  granted  you  many  blessings.     You  are  healthy.'' 

"  Yes,  God  be  thanked!  as  sound  as  the  kernel  of  a  good  nut,  replied 
Master  Peter. 

^  D^  you  observe  alsout  a  rnont^  ago  that  the  wind  set  the  old  be!l 
open  the  top  of  the  castle  in  motion  ?     Did  you  remark  that  ?* 

^  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  did,"  answered  the  old  man,  fetching  Ins  journal 
SEnd  patting  on  his  spectacles.  *^  Look  here  :  'On  the  3rd  of  October, 
at  a  quarter  before  eleven,  die  death-bell  at  Mellingsta  began  to  toU.^ 
The  Lord  be  thanked,"  continued  he,  ^'  it  foreboded  nothing." 

^'  Do  you  think  so  ?"  asked  the  baron  ;  '^  but  it  did  forebode  some- 
diing  ;  we  have  sustained  a  painful  loss." 

^  Who  ?"  asked  the  <^d  man,  looking  inquiringly  at  i^e  baron ; 
**  surely  not  tbe  young ** 

*'  No,  dear  Peter,  no  ;  another  person  ^ed  on  that  night,  whose  last 
thougiits  and  words  were  for  Johanna — my  Johanna,  l&ster  Pejter — 

and y^*^" 

<<Mer"  said  the  old  man,  gazing  fixedly  before  him — ''me? — 
Johannes  did  not  belong  to  the  family—" 

The  baron  seized  the  old  man's  hand  and  cried  in  great  agitation, 
''  Poor  old  man,  your  Johannes  was  as  dear  to  us  as  a  son." 

*' Johannes!  Johannes!"  whispered  the  unhappy  father,  disengaging 
himself  gradually  from  the  baron's  grasp. 

He  seated  himself  quietly  upon  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  uttered  not 
another  word;  the  deathlike  pallor  of  his  countenance  alone  betrayed 
that  he  had  understood  the  baron,  and  what  he  was  suffering — all  his 
earthly  happiness  was  snatched  fr6Wi  him. * 

Many  years  had  elapsed  since  the  events  above  recorded  had  taken 
place.  The  castle,  after  the  death  of  the  baron,  had  remained  long  de- 
serted and  unoccupied,  when  at  length  a  widow  came  to  reside  there.    It 
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was  Johanna,  who  had  lately  lost  her  hushand.  Hers  had  heen  a  mar* 
xiafife  without  affection  or  domestic  happiness,  nor  had  she  any  children 
to  mterest  her.  She  had  married  only  to  please  her  parents.  She  was 
now  free  again,  and  in  deep  mourning  came  to  take  possession  of  the  de- 
serted old  castle,  her  paternal  home,  which  had  become  her  property  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  her  brother. 

Master  Peter,  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  was  once  niore  gay  and  lively. 
His  second  childhood  had  begun,  but  he  still  wandered  about  Mellingsta, 
talking  nonsense  about  the  hidden  powers  of  nature,  and  amusing  himself 
with  his  scientific  instruments.  Not  to  wound  the  old  man's  pride,  he 
had  been  permitted  to  retain  the  superintendence  of  the  garden.  The 
grounds  had  not  gained  by  this  arrangement ;  the  hedges  had  run  wild, 
the  paths  were  overgrown  with  weeds,  and  the  summer-house  had  almost 
^one  to  ruins;  it  looked  deserted  and  dreary.  Everything  was  altered; 
the  fatal  bell  alone  hung  as  it  did  of  old. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I  first  saw  the  old  man,  for  it  was  still  one 
of  his  greatest  pleasures  to  invite  the  children  of  the  neighbourhood  into 
his  little  study ;  when  alone,  he  plunged  with  increasing  eagerness  into 
his  researches,  which,  alas !  only  led  to  perplexity.  But  he  fancied  that 
by  studying  nature,  however  imperfectly,  he  was  approaching  in  thought, 
at  least,  those  realms  in  which  his  Johannes  dwelt,  and  where  he  awaited 
his  aged  £ELther. 

The  baroness,  the  once  gay  and  happy  Johanna,  had  become  a  grave 
and  serious  woman.  She  also  drew  youth  around  her,  and  established  a 
girls*  school,  in  which  she  herself  undertook  the  part  of  instructress.  She 
would  often  go  down  to  Master  Fetor's  cottage,  and  converse  with  him 
about  Johannes,  about  his  childhood,  his  games,  and  pleasures.  Thus  she 
would  go  over  with  the  old  gardener  all  the  events  of  his  son's  childish 
years,  and  live  anew  in  the  past^  as  she  hoped  to  live  in  the  future  with 
her  dear  Johannes. 

^*  It  is  remarkable,"  the  old  man  once  observed  to  the  baroness,  show- 
ing her  the  entry  in  his  journal — **  it  is  remarkable  that  on  the  3rd  of 
October  the  death-bell  began  to  toll — and  look  further  down — can  your 
ladyship  see?  it  is  rather  badly  written,  for  I  was  weeping  at  the  time 
like  a  child,  and  some  tears  dropped  upon  the  paper,  but  there  it  stands : 
^  This  tolling  was  for  my  son  Johannes,  as  if  he  had  belonged  to  the  noble 
baronial  family.'     Do  you  not  think  that  was  very  remarkable  ?" 

The  baroness  pressed  her  hand  tightly  over  her  heart,  as  if  she  wbhed 
to  quiet  the  rebellious  spirit  within,  and  replied :  "  No,  Master  Peter ! 
it  was  not  remarkable,  for  he  did  belong  to  the  family — I  feel  it  here." 


(    51    ) 
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Panama,  April,  1852. 

When  last  I  wrote  to  you,  I  thought  that  my  next  letter  would  be 
from  San  Francisco;  but  as  I  find  diat  the  post  for  Europe  goes  to- 
morrow, and  I  have  time  and  matter  enough,  I  will  relate  to  you  now  the 
continuation  of  our  voyage  along  the  western  coast  of  America. 

Valparabo  is  the  most  important  seaport  belonging  to  the  Republic  of 
Chill,  and  may  also  be  looked  upon  as  a  great  storehouse  for  the  whole 
of  the  west  coast  of  America.  The  harbour  of  Valparaiso  is,  therefore, 
the  resort  of  ships  from  all  countries.  There  is  scarcely  a  merchant-ship 
that  navigates  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  does  not  touch  at  that  port,  with 
the  exception  of  the  whalers,  of  which  but  few  stop  there. 

The  outer  port  of  the  harbour  is  open,  and  not  very  safe,  so  that  many 
disasters  happen  there.  I  have  never  anywhere  seen  so  many  vessels  at 
once  under  repair.  More  like  an  open  roadstead  than  a  snug  harbour,  it 
is  particularly  exposed  to  the  storms  from  the  north,  which,  during  the 
winter  months — firom  May  to  September — are  very  violent.  It  is  related 
that,  in  1823,  seventeen  ships  were  dashed  to  pieces  upon  the  coast,  and 
that  every  year  fresh  calamities  occur.  During  the  summer  months, 
howev^er,  the  harbour  is  always  safe,  although  the  land  breeze,  which  is 
generally  mild  by  day,  is  sometimes  tempestuous.  One  day  during  our 
stay  at  Valparaiso,  it  happened  that  a  canoe,  in  which  were  an  old  woman 
and  three  children,  who  were  all  unskilled  in  the  use  of  the  oar,  was 
driven  far  out  in  the  harbour.  The  woman  and  the  children  stood  up- 
right in  the  canoe,  and  with  tears  and  lamentations  besought  assistance 
from  those  on  the  ships  they  passed,  or  they  would  be  carried  out  into 
the  open  sea.  One  of  our  boats  was  sent  to  their  assbtance,  and  the  poor 
creatures  were  brought  safely  back  to  dry  land. 

At  the  first  glance  there  is  something  about  Valparaiso  that  reminds 
one  of  Madeira ;  there  is  a  similar  background  of  hills,  and  a  similar  red- 
dish, bumt-up  look  in  the  soil.  But  one  misses  Madeira's  high  crest,  the 
mountain  ridge,  with  its  jagged  lof^y  peaks  veiled  by  the  clouds.  The 
hilk  here  stretch,  almost  at  the  same  elevation,  from  one  side  of  the 
horizon  to  the  other ;  here  and  there  varied  towards  the  north  by  some 
higher  eminence  in  the  shape  of  a  bank,  or  by  some  considerable  sink, 
forming  a  chasm  in  the  elevated  line  of  mountain.  Petrified  torrents,  as 
it  were,  descend  from  this  chain  down  to  the  very  margin  of  the  sea,  and 
occupy  so  much  space,  that  but  a  small  strip  of  land  is  left  free.  Upon 
this  narrow  strip  lies  the  town,  which  consists,  consequently,  of  but  two 
long  streets  running  parallel  to  the  sea^shore,  joined  by  cross  streets. 
But  somewhat  farther  to  the  north,  where  the  hills  recede  a  little  from 
the  sea,  lie  the  suburbs,  named  Almendral^  which  has  a  very  different 
appearance  from  the  town  itself,  the  latter  being  called,  in  common  par- 
lance, only  '^  The  Harbour."  Here  the  houses  are  packed  dose  together, 
without  courts  or  gardens,  and  have  a  very  European  look.     The  place 
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is  filled  with  merchants,  shipowners,  and  sailors;  and  all  is  business, 
bustle,  and  noise.  Almendral  is  much  more  quiet ;  the  houses  in  it  re- 
semble sna^  detached  vitias^  snmuiided  fi?tqiieBdy  with  gmdens^  akid 
altogether  it  has  a  very  Spat^uis  appearance.  Valparaiso,  however,  is  far 
from  being  so  pretty  as  Monte  Video  or  Buenos  Ayres.  The  better  class 
of  houses  are  so  intemingicd  wA  low  p«bltc-)ioui«8,  that  neither  taste 
nor  order  can  exist.  The  windows  generally  look  into  the  interior  court- 
yard^ whiek  giTVS  a  dead  aspect  to  the  street.  At  '*  The  Harbour  "  the 
shops  are  almost  European ;  valuaUe  goods  are  displayed  m  large  win- 
dows, aa  at  Berlin  and  Paris ;  and  everywhere  are  to  be  seen  eonfieetionefftf 
and  Swiss  dakiea.  At  Almendval,  ok  the  eeatrary,  everything  ie  sold 
without  the  least  parade:  the  wares  are  arranged  m  small,  miseraye 
booths,  and  not  HnfrequentW  only  on  a  board  before  the  do<Mr  of  the 
vendor's  boose.  These  boota^^  and  boaards  are  often  the  9fAt  vkoane  «f 
SE^port  of  a  whole  iuaily. 

Ill  the  nmrtkern  part  of  the  town  there  are  many  large  gardens^  wbeee 
fruit  is  |»incipally  raised.  I  saw  at  Almendral  two  public  gavd^ae,  wheee 
people  promenaded  in  arbovrs  of  kttice-work»  froaa  which  hung  largie 
buiidKS  of  grapes,  mtagHng  with  beaatiful  flowenk.  I  was  swpiised  to 
find  thai  the  lEkroorite  garden  flowers  of  the  South  are  the  same  as  flowiili 
in  oar  northern  gardens,  while  the  wild  flowers  which  grow  in  the  ope« 
fields^  away  from  the  towns,  though  also  beautifirly  are  very  difieieat 
bodk  IB  their  shi^pes  and  in  their  kaves.  What  interested  me  most  m 
both  of  the  above-named  gardens  was  a  pair  of  gigantic  i^wcimena  <^ 
that  wonderful  tree,.  Arahgabia  kzcblsa,  that  here,  in  its  native  laod^ 
grows  under  the  free  air  of  heaven.  At  Rothschild's  garden  at  Frank- 
fort I  have  seen  this  tree  of  a  eeiisiderable  height,  but  hst e  one  is  loei  ia 
aimaaement  sit  its  immense  loftiness,  which  far  ezceeds<  that  of  our  taUeet 
pioe-trees. 

ValfMiaiiio  is  not  rich  m.  public  btnldings*  The  the«tre  has  a  pseft^ 
fii^ad^  but  has  no  particular  architectural  beauty.  During  our  stay,  ike 
two  last  vepresentatieQs  of  the  season  were  given,  and  the  pieces  vaae 
^  Emaai"  and  '^Naboccodoaosor."  I  was  toU  that  they  were  very  weB 
performed.  In  Victoria-plaoe,  fronting  the  theatre,  there  is  a  double  torn 
of  pests  panted  green,  all  surmounted  by  the  pretty  flag  of  Cluh — sed, 
blne^  and  wfaitoy  vrith  a  star  in  the  comer— whkm  gives  a  singular  look  to 
the  place..  Not  fiur  from  the  theatre  is  a  large  churchy  which  already 
begins  to  kx^  like  a  ruin^  though  it  is  not  yet  finished ;  at  least,  the  mm 
fidiing  doiwn  m  diffinent  parts^  and  the  large  empty  window  spaces,  give 
9mki  an  idea.  There  are  many  otlier  churches,  but  I  saw  nothing  of  the 
interior  of  them.  There  are  stiU  six  convents  in  Valparaisov  sithongh 
taking  monastio  vows  is  now  forbidden,  and  the  monka  with  their  shima 
crowns  wtU  soon  be  done  aw&y  with.. 

There  is  no  want  of  educational  institntions  in  ChilL  The  Univenaty 
of  St  Jago  has  qiaite  an  American  dnracter ;  and  several  schools  lit 
Valparaiso  sore  condneted  according  to  the  EngUsh  flgratem*  One  of  the 
prinApal  public  buildings  is  the  Exchange.  It  lies  al  a  short  distance 
from  vbe  pier,  and  the  space  or  sqnare  in  front  of  it,  wUeh  is  like  a 
masket,  is  fillsd  inAk  En^Mh,  French,  and  Germaa.  manaiactures  ;  and  afl 
sorts  of  pe<^le  ooanected  in  any  wi^  with  trade  and  commerce,,  firom  the 
faigheBt  t»  the  lowest^  ace  to  be  asen  Asse.  The  eaatoan^hoaaa  duties  aaa 
heavy  in  Chili. 
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'  Suih  if  YaljMWMiiw  v^a  momies^  but  tip  araong^  ike  UUb  tiMie  lies 
anctWr  portbn  ciiiat  toivB,  whadi  has  its  own  ptcafiarkics.  £kar«  i«ii» 
the  diegft  of  the  peofdc,  sod  their  habkatioiu  are  m  keepmg  -wiiii  t^m* 
9eife&  Thne  consist  o£  wretched  day  huts,  a  few  dU  square  with  fii»- 
plaees  ahaoet  ahvi^a  antsicb  of  the  doors,  and  are  generally  firepped  w^ 
hf  a  few  posts.  Jfai^ttzittes  of  all  sorts  taint  ^e  air,  and  daiicy  wikl- 
looking^  loathsome  feces  peep  forth  here  and  there^  One  shudders  at  tib 
conteaiphrtaDn  of  sodt  a  ^  gw^rmda,"  and  however  pietoxesquelj  these 
hats  maj  hang-  over-  iAm  steep  hill-ndes^  a&  artbtieal  iMssion  iraaisbes 
when  one  sees  thcoo  near  m  their  disgnsdag  fildL  Above  these  abodes 
of  niseiTy  agaioy  upoai  the  high,  fiat  ri^es,  are  to  be  see»  pret^  vilbH^ 
with  basBonies,  and  bowwa^  and  tenracess,  £roin  whence  the  eye  wanders 
over  the  town,  the  harbour,  the  sea  beneath,  the  rocky  coast,  and  the 
mom'CKfftA  fa&  wwwmid,  aaumg  which  the  voleano  Aconeagoa  raises  its 
nighty  head  towards  the  heavens. 

The  higher  ciasaes  at  Valparaiso  hare  always  ningled  too  mnch  asMog 
feietgnen  to  haire  letamed  anythii^  of  the  Spsnaish  dasaetecisties  eaneept 
an  adbonndcd  hospitality.  These  who  have  had  the  eppertmnify  of  being 
intradnoed  ti>  private  femibes  most  be  aware  thai  the  welcome  they  he* 
varisihly  ncesve  i%  ^  Looh  upon  my  house  and  att  it  contains  as  year 
own."  The  evenings  ase  passed  m  vmac  and  daneiag;  osie  finds  nedbing 
bnt  gaiety^  good  breeding,  and  amiability.  The  ladiei  are  of  the  Spaassh 
tppe>  and  are  remaihable  £at  their  beauty  and  elegaaoe.  They  dress  wi& 
taste,  cspceiayy  tddng'  mudi  pains  wi^  tb^  hair  and  feet ;  bnt  they  d» 
not  seem  to  he  good  heosewives,  aoeoiding  to  our  European  ideas. 

One  hears  a  great  deal  abont  the  hudty  among  married  people  io  ChtlL 
The  cause  of  this  may  partly  be  traced  to  the  inattention  of  the  women 
to  their  domestic  duties^  and  pardy  to  the  loose  nsorak  of  the  men,  asid 
their  discontent  sst  home;.  Another  cause  assuredly  is,  the  indifference 
to  rehgion^  irbkh  uafaappily  pcevaSs  tivoughont  ^e  whob  of  South 


Bat  look  at  Chih  I  How  ridily  it  has  been  endowed  by  the  Lord  c£ 
tiw  Cbwation  I  Fertile  raUeys,  ^producing  every  species  of  gndn  in  fer 
greater  almiidswf  than  the  wants  of  the  popuk^n  require ;  coasts,  that 
aeesn  as  if  expressly  created  fer  every  industrial  and  commennal  pvrpcee; 
moaatains^  teemiag-  with  the  most  vatoable  and  usefvd  metab;  in  a  wtod, 
containing  within  itself  everything  requisite  fer  a  powerfel  and  h^ppy 
oomtiy.  Time  out  of  mind  has  this  Chili  been  the  arena  of  sdfch  am- 
bition and  partisasishipi,  with  i^l  thekr  crashing'  and  desolatiag^  oonsc» 
qioences^  yet  stiU  it  survives,  and  courageoudy  straggles  to  improi«  itself 
The  time  surely  cannot  be  far  distant  when  ^us  fiiM  country  will  throw 
off  its  fetters^  and  flourish  under  the  bkssmgs  of  freedom. 

J£  the  higher  classes  are  possessed  of  pleasing  manneni,  and  eaduhtt  a 
certain  smoant  of  inte^genoe  aasd  eivtlisation,  the  lower  classes  ate  a 
oompiete  content  to  them.  They  are  dirty  in  their  habits,  and  reptthife 
in  thenr  appearance,  evincini^  both  in  theur  interiors  and  their  extemrs^ 
a  takid  want  of  cultivation.  The  peasaotiy  have  not  the  open,  hearty 
look  cf  the  peassatry  of  other  ceiuntrie&.  The  compressive  old  Spatnish  fenddt 
aystem  still  ezists  here,  and  it  we^hs  heavily  on  the  labomng'  portkni 
of  the  popsdation.  The  we^mea  belonging  to  the  town  seem  equally 
under  its  yukc^  and  equally  limited  in  their  ideas.    If  ibtty  can  get  i^ 
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litde  dried  meat  and  some  water-melons  they  are  satisfied,  and  they  are 
content  to  sleep  amidst  hare  walls  in  rude  huts  not  unlike  dog-kennels. 

The  Indians  were  formerly  constantly  at  war  with  the  European  in- 
habitants  of  Chili,  hut  latterly  they  have  withdrawn  more  to  the  souths 
and  have  taken  possession  of  large,  unoccupied  tracts  of  land ;  while  it  is 
the  policy  of  Chili  to  live  in  peace  with  the  smaller  tribes  of  aborigines 
who  still  dwell  between  the  Cordilleras  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
Gausos  of  Chili  are  of  the  same  class  as  the  Gtiuchos  of  the  provinces  of 
La  Plata,  whom  they  resemble  much  in  all  respects.  They  are  often  to 
be  seen  on  horseback  at  Valparaiso,  with  their  ponchos  and  their  long 
spurs ;  the  most  wealthy  among  them  sporting  spurs  of  silver,  and  having 
their  straw  hats  and  their  ponchos  adorned  with  trimmings  of  gold  em* 
broidery. 

A  severe  attack  of  illness  prevented  me  from  making  two  excursions  X 
had  proposed :  the  one  to  St.  Jago,  the  capital  of  Chili,  the  other  to  the 
valley  of  Quillota,  about  six  miles  from  Valparaiso,  which  is  said  to 
deserve  by  its  beauty  the  name  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  viz.,  Thb 
VaLiLet  of  Paradise.  Valparaiso  has  obtained  its  own  appellation  in^ 
consequence  of  the  pleasant  refuge  it  offers  to  voyagers  who  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  weathered  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  Cape  Horn. 

The  geological  formation  of  Valparaiso  is  volcanic,  and  evinces  many 
wonderful  peculiarities  in  its  soil,  the  results  of  frequent  earthquakes. 
During  the  rainy  season,  namely,  from  September  to  April,  a  g^eat  deal 
of  rain  falls  in  the  southern  provinces,  while  in  the  northern,  on  the  con^* 
trary,  which  border  on  the  arid  tracts  of  Peru,  scarcely  any,  A  heavy 
dew  compensates,  in  the  summer  months,  for  the  want  of  rain,  and  there- 
fore the  mornings  at  Valparaiso  were  often  very  foggy.  The  sun  was 
seldom  seen  before  eleven  o'clock,  but  it  would  then  shine  forth  in  all  its 
glory,  amidst  a  cloudless  sky  of  the  deepest  blue.  Hurricanes  are  quite 
unknown,  and  the  climate  is  so  mild,  that  Chili  may  be  considered  one 
of  the  most  healthy  countries  in  the  world ;  epidemics  never  break  out 
here,  and  illness  is  rare.  Snow  never  falls  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  sea,  though  on  the  Cordilleras  in  such  large  quantities  that  the  passes 
are  sometimes  entirely  closed  for  a  long  time.  The  population  of  Chili 
is  about  two  millions ;  the  country  itself  is  so  fertile  and  rich,  that  it 
migiit  become  of  great  importance,  were  it  not  torn  to  pieces  by  internal 
dissensions,  and  languishing  under  bad  government. 

We  left  Valparaiso  on  the  5th  of  March,  and  though  we  were  wafted 
by  favourable  breezes  along  the  coast,  the  wind  was  not  strong  enough  to 
enable  us  to  make  speedy  progress.  We  had  scarcely  left  the  harbour 
before  the  ship  was  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  sea-swallows,  new  to  us. 
They  followed  us  as  far  as  the  tropics,  when  they  left  us.  In  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  we  had  been  attended  by  flocks  of  sea-gulls  and  other 
aquatic  birds  ;  beyond  Terra  del  Fuego  by  shoals  of  white  and  black 
seals;  and  now,  farther  up  than  Valparaiso,  by  albatrosses  and  Cape 
doves.  These  successive  appearings  and  disappearings  of  living  creatures, 
introducing  us,  as  it  were,  to  new  scenes  and  a  new  climate,  was  some- 
thing that  spoke  to  the  imagination.  Thus  it  is  on  the  pathway  of  life — 
one  makes  new  acquaintances,  whom  one  afterwards  exchanges  for  others.. 

Eight  days  after  having  left  Chili  we  anchored  outside  of  the  Chincha> 
Islands,  situated,  near  the  town  of  Pisco  in  Peru*     We  had  passed  several 
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groups  of  islands,  such  as  San  Gallaro,  &c.  &c.,  whose  extraordinary  for-: 
inadon  attracted  our  attention.  Destitute  of  every  trace  of  vegetation^ 
these  islets  lay,  now  shining  a  dazzling  white — Heaven  only  knows  with 
what — ^now  looking  like  high  sand-hills  of  curious  shape.  Large  spaces 
appeared  to  have  worn  away,  or  been  fretted  away,  on  the  rock-g^t 
shore,  till  they  formed  grottos  that  even  stretched  across  the  entire 
islands,  and  resembled  massive  gateways.  The  three  guano  islanda 
seemed  lower  than  those  above  named,  and  were  of  a  redder  colour,  not 
unlike  that  of  scorched  heather.  The  beach  looked,  every  here  and  there, 
as  if  dismembered  from  the  steep,  precipitous  rocks,  strangely  sundered 
into  caverns  of  various  shapes.  We  anchored  close  to  the  most  easterly 
of  these  islands,  where  were  lying  twelve  merchant  vessels  of  different 
nations,  and  a  Peruvian  brig  (man-of-war)  to  keep  order  among  their 
crews.  The  ships  were  mostly  laden  with  guano  for  England  or  North 
America. 

We  landed  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island,  beneath  an  almost 
perpendicular  wall  of  rock ;  and  climbing  a  flight  of  steps,  the  hewing  of 
which  had  apparently  been  a  work  of  great  labour,  as  the  ascending  of 
them  certainly  was,  we  stood,  on  gaining  the  top,  in  the  midst  of  the 
only  houses  on  the  island.  Two  or  three  of  these  were  of  wood,  but  as 
poorly  furnished  as  possible,  and  in  these  dwelt  the  book-keepers  and  the 
overseers  of  the  labourers.  The  labourers  themselves  lived  in  huts  con- 
structed of  bamboo«sticks  and  rushes,  generally  about  four  ells  square,' 
some  a  little  larger,  some  smaller,  but  none  being  more  roomy  in  the  in- 
side than  the  little  outhouses  one  often  sees  in  the  country  villages  at 
home.  They  were  not  floored  ;  in  short,  they  were  so  rude  and  comfort- 
less that  one  could  hardly  conceive  it  possible  for  human  beings  to  exist 
in  them.  The  persons  employed  to  break  and  collect  the  guano,  however,- 
could  not  expect  that  much  attention  would  be  paid  to  their  accommodation, 
for  some  of  them  must  have  been  criminals,  to  judge  from  an  iron  ring 
round  the  leg,  and  others  were  political  prisoners  ^m  Peru.  Not  poli^ 
tieal  prisoners  in  the  European  acceptation  of  the  unhappy  term,  but 
such  poor  devils  as  had  played  the  very  inferior  part  of  shouting  and 
hurraing  during  one  of  the  almost  daily  revolutions  in  Peru.  Besides 
these,  there  were  about  a  hundred  Chinese  emigrants,  who  had  no  doubt 
gone  there  to  obtain  employment;  but  the  loss  of  whose  national  queue, 
or  pig^il,  betrayed  that  they  had  not  been  very  well  treated  by  the  other 
members  of  the  little  community,  restrained  though  these  were  by  the 
rigour  of  the  law.  Nothing  can  be  more  melancholy  than  the  sight  of 
these  miserable  creatures.  Their  faces — indeed  their  whole  bodies — 
covered  with  the  unsavoury  brownish  guano  dust,  their  garments  in 
tatters,  their  countenances,  with  a  few  exceptions,  in  keeping  with  the 
chain  on  their  limbs,  they  look  so  frightful,  that  one  wonders  how  any 
person  can  remain  in  safety  among  them.  They  seem  to  amuse  them- 
selves by  laughing  at  the  Chinese.  We  were  told  that  the  Chinese  and 
the  prisoners  remained  there  from  four  to  five  years,  that  they  recdved 
four  piastres  a  month  as  wages,  for  which  they  contracted  to  furnish  ninety 
wheelbarrows  full  of  guano  per  day,  and  for  whatever  quantity  they 
could  bring  over  that,  they  were  paid  separately,  so  that  they  had  some- 
times an  opportunity  of  earning  a  spare  shilling. 

We  went  to  see  the  place  where,  for  the  time  being,  the  guano  was,  it 
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BB^bt  lie  sai^  qmawritd.  It  was  a  Ii%{^  steep  1hU»  on  the  Jidtt  «f  vlMi 
eadk  laboof  ei  had  taken  a  kugitodiiial  spaee  of  about  twe  etts  ki  width* 
separated  &oa  kis  BetgUbovr't  aMotmenct  by  vipi^hi  ndgpea  of  guaooy  like 
waUs.  Within .  these  endoanies  stood  tii^  lahower,  and  with  a  hatchet 
hioke  off  the  goanO)  whid^  thos  looaeiicdy  fell  to  the  hottom  of  the  hiU^ 
wheee  it  wae  packed mto  a.laz^  wheelbaixow  aad  lemoved  to  the  ahoue 
for  e^aortation. 

The  isfamd  itfldf,.ia  siae  aboat  ei^i  EngMah  aquare  Kiife%  ia  eompoaed  of 
a  mssa  of  rock,  oa  which  ihe  gaaao  ]^  in  eQonncM»  qnantitiea.  By  a  eoeapa- 
tatioii  whidi  I  heaid  ntade,it  waa  aaaerted  that  the  i^bwd  eoiddyiidd  M^OOQ 
tons  of  goano  annnally  &r  two  thousand  jeara.  The  goanoy  aa  every 
one  kiiow%  ia  the  manure  of  the  ioeoacctTaUe  nuoiher  of  aea-birds  wbK> 
havedweh  here^  I  had  almost  aaid  sinee  before  the  ciectioa  of  aaaii ;.  &iv 
wheo  one  gaiea  oa  that  iBtmeiiae  qeaatity  of  matter,  and  reniembera  that 
the  world  is  said  to  be  not  more  than  6854  years  old,  one  is  aloMiBt  iDr 
diBed  to^  kaa  to  the  new  hypothesisy  which,  after  all,,  may  he  a»  eoBeect 
aa  any  other.  The  guano  islands  are  covered  not  oaly  with  the  dirtde* 
posited  by  the  birds — that  precious  artaele  whidi  aella  £br  \L  ateriin^  per 
too— hut  abo  with  the  wmga  of  the  birds^  their  akeletoaar  aad  their  boaea; 
theae  aubstancea  are  pretty  mueh  mingled  with  the  upper  layeca  of  the 
gvants  bat  are  not  fousid  buried  in  the  under  strata*  It  is  theae  whidi 
ii^iert  the  light  brown  cok>ur  to  the  guano,  and  i^  duat  firom  theaa  ia 
whuied  about  by  the  wind,  faltiiag  on  everyt^ng,  and  eauabg  the  aaeae 
smell  which  may  be  noticed  in  a  hearhoase  whidi  la  not  k^t  vexy  claao. 
Peru,  to  whom  these  islaads  bdoag,  hat  rented  theaa  to  an  Eagliah  comr 
pany. 

When,  after  having  wandered  with  weary  st^  tlmMgh  the  adaad^ 
over^  I  cannot  say  the  fields,  but  the  sur^Mse,  where  no  htlkxsk,  no  tree, 
no  haxh^  no  blade  of  graaa,  not  evea  a  iHt  of  marshy  grottad  csHbraata 
with  the  reddkh  brown  tint  of  the  aoil,  and  where  the  foot,  at  e>rery  m- 
stant,  naks  into  the  aofit  matter  on  which  thousanda  of  Inrda  asaemhle^— - 
when  one  then  descends  to  the  ahore  of  the  island,  one  doea  aet  meet 
with  a  leas  extraordinary  apectacle.  The  sea  dashes  its  &amin|^  l»llowa 
agaaaat  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  roeky  walls  which  rue  to  a.  gxeat 
height.  Above,  one  loc^  up^  to  tiiose  vast  masses  of  g^uano  whidi  hate 
partially  worn  away  the  roeks,  and  caused  large  fragvwBts  of  them  to 
become  ao  loose  that  they  have  £idlen  down  to  the  beaoh  bdow»  where 
they  lie  in  the  most  fantastle  confusion.  The  wall  of  ledK  is  not  alwa^ 
smooth  and  solid;  spacious  caverns,  opening  one  into  another^  eaomiow 
hoUow%  and  great  blocks  of  dark  projecting  stoo^  give  theaa  a  pic- 
turesque and  mi^tie  appearance.  In  every  hiding-plaee,  apoa  each 
jutting  maaa,  nay,  on  the  smoioth  and  polished  rock  itaell^  are  peached 
birds  by  thousands;  some  small,  vrith  red  feet  and  beaksi  and  ps^y 
shining  wings  ;.  some  of  the  pelican  spedea»  birda  of  prey,  all  acreeehing 
most  d^aeordaatly,  m  concert  with  others  who  are  floatmg  upon  the  wwea^ 
lanaaaeraUe  marine  animak  live  amidst  dte  sea-weed ;  and  if  death' 
reigBi^  and  the  leavings  of  death  abound  in  dark  aniforimty  ahov^  here 
b^ow  aE  k  replete  with  manifold  life. 

From  the  duneha  Islaads  weproceeded  to  Gallao^  where  we  lemauasd 
three  days.  On  the  first  day  I  aawntered  about  the  town,  on  the  eeeead 
I  went  t»Iim%  and  on  the  third  to  the  ishmd  of  Saa  Loff<»iao. 

Long  before  we  had  reached  the  harbour^  we  had  been  enjoying  the 
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beamtHbl  f>Aneralmik  that  wa*  if  read  Wore  us.  Far  mwmy  m  dae  diitowe 
the  CordUletas  reined  tbeir  saow-cappcd  heads  towards  masl^;  ncarev  to 
the  fMregrouod  lay  rows  of  fKoated  haSk^  at  the  ^oot  of  whbk  a  fertile 
plaia  sloped  gently  towtffds  the  sea-^iore,  wheie^  at  the  fardMr  extreDoty 
of  thi»¥erdaat  slope,  waste  he  se«i  Lisa  w«&  its  white  spires,  and  at  t»a 
nearest  point  were  situated  the  houses  and  fortress  of  CaUaoy  almaBt 
hidden  £roiu  view  by  the  masts  of  the  nfumesous  ships  which  erowded  the 
port.  The  harbour  is  wdl  pcoteeted,  ott  the  aarthand  east  by  the  shorey 
on  the  south-east  by  a  long  projecting  toag«e  of  krad^  and  on  the  south 
by  the  hilly  island  of  San  Lorenzo ;  it  is  only  open  to  the.  aea  on  the 
west, 

;  On  landii^  at  Caltoo,  one  is  struck  with.  iSse  stngakur  uailornk — ^hkie 
striped  finen-r-of  the  Peruvian  sokliexa,  many  d  whom  are  to  he  seen  m 
and  near  the  custom-house,  and  with  the  heaps  of  oom  piled  up  withoai 
any  cwreriog  in  the  open  air.  But  it  sever  laias  here.  The  dew,  whiek 
falls  £v<mi  cievea  o'clock  at  night  till  about  eleven  o'dock  m  tke  morifc- 
ingy  suffices  to  give  moisture  and  Bounahmeo^  to  vegetetioB.  A  traas- 
way  g:«oes  direct  £rom  the  pier  to  the  nilwi^  station,  vrhidi  is  situated  at 
no  g^at  distance  from  the  landing-place;  and  by  this  railway  goods  are 
transported  in  less^  than,  twenty  minutes  to  lima,  from  whence  they  are 
seat  to  difirarent  parts  of  the  country.  There  ia  ak^  a  oommunicationky 
WAtw  between  the  river  Rimar  and  the  hadbowr.  The  town  Itsd^  as  tke 
seaport  of  the  capital  of  Pern,  and  next  to  Valparmso  tke  mort  eem- 
mcffcial  place  oa  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  is,  like  ks  hwhooiv 
fbU  of  bustle  afid  ansmAtkMu  The  prinoqpal  street  maa  pacaQeE  to  die 
shoee^  with  substantia^  hat  by  bo>  means  el^faat,.  homes  and  skep^  Id 
the  centre  is  a  market-place,  with  a  bubbhnig  fouBtain,  mad  a  miseraUe>- 
looking  church,  constructed  of  wood  and  daj.  Other  streets  lead  from 
the  principal  one,  and  farther  up  the  town  is  tbr  market  fior  fruit,  butefan^a 
meat,  uid  many  other  ari&eleSy  which  are  disfdayed  under  awnings  ef 
sail-cloth,  or  rushes;  white  people,  negroes,  aiod  Indiana  mingle  herey  asMl 
the  noise  is  almost  beyond  beurk^ 

(>x  the  outskirts  of  the  tow%  where  the  poorer  efaiss  dwell,  Ishe  hafaila- 
tloas  are  wretched  in  the  extreme.  Here  are  to  he  seen  huts  composed 
of  reeds^  fermed  into  walls  ky  means  of  being  attacked  ta  bamboo  stama 
driven  into  the  ground.  These  frail  walk  are  aooietkBes  smeared  over 
on  the  outside  with  clav  mixed  witk  Ikne,  so  tliot  tkey  keeome  firmer ;. 
and  for  a  roof  tke  kut  has  only  a  sort  of  auit,  on  whicm  they  strew  sand 
or  gravel,  £Dr,  as  it  has  already  heeiL  meationed,  .the  akecnce  of  saaa 
veai&m  any  watoproof  coferbig  scarcdgr  neeessasyw  The  wkoie  akode 
is  merely  a  room  witkout  windows,  wi&oat  flooring,  witkout  any  itxaam 
tua!e  except  a  large  bed,  on  which,  however,  exodle&t  bedelothea  are  often 
found.  Bverytlung  heare  betokens  eiyier  gseat  pawiiy,  or  a  gnat  want 
of  the  necessaries  of  life;  and  m  a  country  like  this,  where  wages  an 
viHj  high,  and  people  live  priacipallv  upon  frm^  one  is  surprised  timt  ao 
many  needful  things  are  di^ased  with. 

In  the  middle  of  tke  knt  centaiy  tke  <dd  town  of  Calko  waaenths^ 
^Bstroyed  ky  an  earthquake.     It  was  sitaated  sovtk  of  tke  present  tewD, 
wUeh  at  tbaA  time  was  one  of  two  Indiaai  settlements  lynov  just  undar' 
the  watts  e£  die  oU  Callao.    It  was  a  fine  dtr,  filled  wi&  haadwiae 
chfockes  and  palaeaa.  The  heamng*  of  the  ground  daring*  the  eardqaaka 
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overthrew  many  of  the  houses,  and  the  sea  retired  so  far  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  harbour  was  left  dry  hind.  But  it  rolled  in  a&^in  at  length 
like  one  vast  wave,  and  on  its  fearful  onward  course  it  overwhelmed  every- 
thing that  came  in  its  way :  human  beings  and  every  living  creature 
perished,  the  remaining  building^  were  swept  off,  and  not  a  vestige  of  the 
once  flourishing  city  remained.  The  sea  dashed  on  as  far  as  Bellavista, 
a  small  town  in  the  interior,  where  an  iron  cross. now  recals  the  memory 
of  that  awful  inundation.  No  traces  of  the  old  Callao  are  now  to  be  seen, 
but  in  very  calm  weather  pieces  of  wall  and  the  ruins  of  houses  are  visible 
beneath  the  water  on  the  coast. 

The  present  Callao  derives  its  consequence  partly  from  its  being  the 
greatest  storehouse  of  Peru,  and  the  port  of  Lima,  partly  from  its 
fortress,  San  Filippe,  which  stands  at  its  southern  extremity.  This  place 
must  have  been  very  strong  formerly,  for  it  held  out  long  against  all  the 
attacks  of  the  insurgents  during  the  War  of  Independence ;  and  it  was 
the  heroic  assault  and  capture  of  this  stronghold  that,  in  1826,  wrested 
Peru  from  the  Spanish  yoke.  The  greater  part  of  this  fortress  is  now 
converted  into  a  dep6t  for  goods,  and  its  mUitaty  importance  is  far  less 
than  it  used  to  be. 

Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  was  founded  in  1535  by  Francisco  Pizarro, 
and  was  at  first  named  Ciudad  de  los  Retes.  It  lies  at  a  little  distance 
^m  Callao,  at  the  entrance  to  the  mountain  pass,  which  forms,  at  an 
elevation  of  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  limit  to  the  before- 
mentioned  sloping  land.  Formerly  omnibuses  and  diligences  travelled 
regularly  between  the  two  towns ;  but  the  great  traffic  has  already  called 
into  existence  a  railroad,  and  now  one  goes  with  ease  in  twenty  minutes 
from  the  one  place  to  the  other.  The  railway  station  at  Callao  has  none 
of  that  comfort  and  luxury  which  one  is  accustomed  to  meet  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  A  roof  of  rushes,  upheld  by  some  bamboo-trees, 
forms  the  little  shed  where  the  tickets  are  sold.  But  the  carriages  and 
engines  are  excellent,  and  are  all  of  English  workmanship. 

The  inclined  plane  over  which  one  travels  has  two  very  different  aspects. 
That  portion  which  lies  to  the  nortii  of  the  railway  is  extremely  fertile, 
abounding  in  rows  of  willow-trees,  and  rich  in  various  kinds  of  vegetation. 
That  portion,  on  the  contrary,  which  lies  close  to  the  ancient  Callao  and 
the  sea-shore  is  a  mere  waste,  the  barren  surface  of  which  is  only  diversified 
by  half  dried-up  pools  of  water,  whose  white  margins  extend  very  far. 
Everything  around  conveys  the  idea  of  extreme  indolence  in  agricultural 
a£Fairs.  The  rail  way  ,goes  straight  into  the  town.  The  station  here  is  of 
a  very  different  description  to  that  of  Callao,  and  in  turning  a  comer  the 
stranger  finds  himself  at  once  in  one  of  the  principal  streets. 

A  stranger  is  much  struck  with  the  large  balconies  and  their  g^en-* 
painted  lattices,  that  hang  like  gigantic  cages  from  the  walls  of  every 
house.  In  them  the  ladies  spend  all  the  cooler  hours  of  the  day.  The 
windows  towards  the  street  are  closely  jalousied.  Massive  gateways 
lead  to  a  court-yard  surrounded  by  buildings,  the  walls  of  which  aie 
covered  with  fresco  paintings,  representing  scenes  from  the  Bible,  or  from 
the  Grecian  and  Roman  histories,  and  occasionally  from  the  ancient 
history  of  Peru.  This  first  court  is  generally  ornamented  with  trees  and 
plants  growing  in  tubs  and  flower-plots;  and  ferther  back  are  two  or 
three  other  court-yards,  devoted  to  household  purposes.     One  or  two 
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handsome  staircases  lead  to  the  upper  stories,  which  are  often  boilt  like  k 
galleiy,  with  curtains  falling  in  heavy  folds.  The  rooms  are  elegantly 
furnished,  and  there  is  no  want  of  mirrors,  paintings,  &e. 

The  lowest  stories  of  the  houses  are  almost  all  used  as  shops,  in  which 
the  newest  and  richest  importations  from  Paris  and  London  sie  to  be 
found.  I  have  nowhere  in  South  America  seen  such  splendid  shops* 
Lima  deserves,  in  this  respect,  its  name  of  '^  Little  Paris."  On  one  side 
of  the  great  market-place  stand  the  cathedral  and  the  palace  of  the  arch* 
bishop ;  on  another  side  is  situated  the  government  house,  while  the  other 
two  sides  are  filled  with  private  dwellings,  having  their  lowest  stories  con- 
verted into  shops  and  gay  bazaars.  The  cathedral  is  a  fine  edifice,  biult 
in  the  Moorish  style,  its  fa9ade  painted  and  highly  embellished,  and 
altogether  wearing  an  imposing  appearance.  The  interior  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  exterior.  The  high  altar  is  very  costly ;  it  is  encircled 
by  twenty-four  columns,  which  were  originally  of  solid  silver,  but  these 
found  their  way  to  the  state  treasury,  and  from  thence  into  the  pockets 
of  the  government  officials  and  their  partisans,  and  in  th^ir  place  are  now 
twenty- four  wooden  columns,  covered  with  plates  of  silver.  The  bishop's 
pulpit,  its  canopy,  and  the  chairs  for  the  other  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
are  all  of  beautifully  carved  wood.  The  walls  of  the  side  chapels  are 
covered  with  paintings  by  Italian  masters,  and  the  whole  cathedral  is 
filled  with  gifts  from  the  pious,  consisting  of  pictures,  sculptures,  and 
various  expensive  works  of  art.  There  is  perhaps  no  city  m  America 
which  has  so  many  churches  as  Lima.  There  are  said  to  be  sixty,  besides 
monasteries  and  convents.  The  observations  which  I  have  made  with  re* 
gard  to  the  state  of  religion  in  other  parts  of  South  America  also  apply 
in  their  fullest  extent  to  Lima. 

In  the  centre  of  the  market-place  is  a  handsome  but  somewhat  dilapi* 
dated  fountain,  with  numerous  jets  of  water,  and  surmounted  by  a  statue 
of  Fame.  Around  this  the  populace  throng  of  an  evening,  smoking  and 
chattering  together.  Proceeding  on  towards  the  bridge  over  the  river 
Rimar,  a  lovely  view  presents  itself :  the  distant  hills  towering  one  above 
ihe  other  until  they  seem  to  touch  the  skies — the  wild  mountain  streams 
dashing  over  their  rocky  beds,  and  forming  here  and  there  a  foaming 
cataract — the  painted  houses  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  the  verdant 
plain  that  stretches  to  the  shore — all  this  is  beautiful.  The  bridge  is  a 
favourite  lounging-place,  where,  seated  on  stone  benches,  the  ladies,  as 
well  as  the  gentlemen,  enjoy  their  cigars.  Continuing  one's  walk  in  the 
same  direction,  one  comes  to  the  suburb  called  Macambo.  No  more  shopis 
are  to  be  seen  here,  and  one  only  finds  the  dwellings  of  the  lowest  classes. 
Although  these  are  not  merely  huts  made  of  rushes,  as  at  Callao,  still 
they  are  ill-Constructed  and  dirty  enough  to  evince  the  poverty  of  their 
inhabitants.  Lima  is  quite  a  Spanish  town,  but  the  Spanish  style  of 
building  is  modified  to  suit  a  place  where  earthquakes  so  ofben  occur. 
The  streets  all  bear  names  which  sound  unpleasantly  to  the  ears  of  Pro* 
testants — viz.,  "  CaUe  de  Jesus  Maria — CaUe  de  Jesus  NazarenOy*  ^c. 
There  are  a  great  many  public  buildings  besides  the  churches  in  Lima» 
but  they  have  all  seen  their  best  days,  and  seem  now  only  decaying 
evidences  of  past  prosperity. 

The  population  of  Lima,  which  formerly  amounted  to  100,000,  is  now 
reduced  to  40,000,  a  fact  which  speaks  volumes  as  to  its  present  con^ 
dition.     I^  could  not  be  otherwbe  in  a  place  where  internal  disturbance^ 
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Ilka  6sraM|iiak€fB,  in!V6  destroyed  flli  otocTf  vdA  wkere  tiierd  is  so  ISfclle 
geeiu'ity  thirt,  befrvrsen  lima  and  CaMao,  no  one  after  n^;lrt&n  is  sa&  from 
robbers.  Besides  the  white  inbabitante — die  deseendants  of  ^e  Spaniards 
«nd  Ae  Enropeaa  setders— -t^  population  oonststs  of  stsch  a  multitude  of 
negfroes  and  IndiaHi,  that  with  the  ezcepdon  of  Branl,  no  eqmd  nunJber 
$n  to  be  foood  in  an j  other  part  ef  South  America.  The  offspring  of 
4ke  whites  and  the  Indianis  are  called  Cholos,  of  the  Indians  and  tMe 
acgroee  Saidbos,  and  of  the  whites  and  negroes  Mulattos.  The  Spaniards 
haiwe  ^tte  vsual  dark  eomplezions,  black  hair,  fine  spaikfing  ejes,  and 
-peenliariT  proud  bearing  cf  their  European  brethren.  The  only  tlung 
MmarkaMe  in  their  dress  is  ihe  Bo-called  Ahnayiva  cloak,  in  which  ihey 
•H^  without  any  exception,  wrap  themselyes  up  to  the  eyes,  winter  and 
tuUHner,  like  banditti.  The  lames  are  entirely  guided  in  their  apparel 
hf  the  Puisian  finhion-books.  They  dress  tastefully  and  ezpensir^y, 
hot  hltTO  afanost  entirely  discarded  the  picturesque  costume  whidi  not 
liumy  yean  i^  formed  one  of  the  most  strildng  peculiarities  of  Lima. 
This  connsted  in  a  *^  saya"  and  ^  manto  ;**  the  saya  was  a  long  silk  robe 
ibit  descended  almost  to  the  beautiful  littie  feet,  so  that  the  wearer  could 
iMdy  take  very  (diort  steps ;  it  was  more  l&e  a  case  than  anytiiing  else. 
The  manto  was  a  dark  nlk  cloak  attached  to  the  saya,  enveloping  the 
kead  and  shoulders,  and  concealing  all  but  one  eye  and  one  hand,  the 
latler  of  whidi  was  generally  laden  with  costiy  jewels.  Above  all  was 
lhtxyf»n  a  splendid  shawl,  which  was  worn  so  as  almost  to  touch  llie 
gvound.  .  This  dress,  in  which  the  wearer  could  not  be  recognised  even 
by  her  nearest  relations,  enabled  her  to  visit  every  place  of  amusement, 
^Mi.to  engage  in  any  intrigue,  and  imparted  to  society  a  sort  of  mas<{ue* 
rade  character,  which  veiled  many  an  adventure, — some  doubtless  of  an 
e^voeal,  but  others  only  of  a  romantic  nature.  The  day  of  adventures, 
ikowever,  of  little  gallantries  and  love  intrigues,  is  gone  for  ever.  Pub- 
lieity,  iHiich,  like  a  great  subjugating  power,  is  malong  the  round  of  the 
world,  has  forced  its  way  even  into  hx  Peru,  and  has  wrought  its  accu&- 
temed  ehaages  tiiere. 

One  meets  occasionally  witii  some  traces  of  the  old  Peruvians  and  the 
moe  of  the  Incas.  In  the  neigUbouihood  of  Lima,  Indian  temples  have 
been  found,  hut  entirely  in  ruins.  Ancient  relics  are  stiH  frequently  dug 
Up,  and  the  Museum  at  lima,  which  has  also  many  objects  interesting  to 
tike  natond  historian,  possesses  a  good  collection  of  tiiem. 

On  the  last  day  of  our  sojourn  here  I  visited  tiie  island  of  San  Lorenzo. 
It  is  a  bare  rock,  with  deep  layers  of  sand  upon  the  surface  at  the  top. 
No  plants  grow  there,  wila  the  exception  of  an  anemone,  and  a  juicy 
heib  which  here  and  there  raises  its  solitary  head  amidst  this  desert. 
When  I  climbed  to  the  summit  of  tiie  hill  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
dear  iveatiier,  and  consequently  a  delightiiul  view.  In  the  distance  the 
Cordilleras  and  low^  ranges  of  mountains,  before  me  the  sea,  the  coast, 
and  Lima  with  its  numerous  spires,  and  at  my  feet  these  masses  of  rod^ 
&at  disclose  tiie  history  of  a  revolution  brought  about  by  a  g^reater  power 
Aan  mankinds  limited  and  selfish  will.  I  have  seen  many  fine  views  at 
home  and  abroad,  but  few  that  conld  compare  with  this  one  in  grandeur 
and  beauty. 

Two  tilings  on  the  iriand  particulaTly  attracted  my  attention.  At  the 
base  of  the  Inli  I  observed  several  larg^  apertures,  farther  up  several 
amaller  ones,  and  between  the  two  sets  of  holes,  little  fines  of  commu- 
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BieatioD*  The  ha^wr  hok  I  fooad  to  ecmtain  buds'-nests,  £be  letaer 
BBBcwmg  m  ft  Bort  of  wmdow  to  the  dark  imteiior  of  the  rooky  halatatiooB 
of  the  fafttheied  tribes.  I  dso  vennrked  towmrds  the  summit  of  the  hilly 
etery  here  mud  there,  diaiMwIs  scooped  out  ia  the  rock,  Vke  conduits  fir 
miter,  aad  in  whidk  I  ezpeeted  to  see  water,  but  on  closer  ezaminatioa  I 
diseoverad  titat  liiese  Iktte  holk>w  paths  were  filled.  Inch-thick  with  white 
snails,  which  are  fiood  in  fnghtm  quantitiea  amoBg  the  layers  of  sand. 
On  the  aide  of  Ae  ufend  nearest  to  CoUaa  we  saw  some  miserable  fisbeiv 
laaen's  huts ;  and  behuad  these,  in  the  midst  of  sand,  was  ft  ehnrciiyftcdy 
whoe  sevetBl  English  ft&d  American  sftilors  had  Ibund  their  last  resting- 
plaee. 

It  is  wdl  known  that  F&a^  is  perhaps  mora  &¥Oiir0d  by  nature  than 
aay  other  ooontry  in  South  America.  Besides  its  vftf  t  herds  of  cattle, 
its  skh  vegetation,  the  aames  yieid,  or  wonld  yield,  enoimoBS  wealth.  At 
the  end  of  the  last  century  670  gold  and  silwer  mines  were  in  full  opera- 
tien,  and  578  had  been  eouHnenoed  to  be  worked.  Spain  drew  from  tbp 
district  of  Potost  akme  six  nrriHioas  of  piastres  aanually.  Hie  letorns 
are  now  fiur  diffiaresikti  ExbanstiiMi  after  the  fiuce  civil  war, .  insecuiitj^ 
and  indifference  to  die  fiitare^  have  sueeeeded  to  the  nmrersal  disquiqt 
and  eonstant  eomnotkms  that  so  long  disturbed  tins  unhappy  land.  The 
rictory  of  AtjeOVCSHO,  which  wae  won  in  1824  by  Genecal  Suere,  pvt  an 
end  to  the  revoliitioDary  war  against  ^sain,  and  placed  Peru,  with  the 
exception  dP  Callao,  in  the  hands  of  the  patriots.  But  since  that  pctrio4 
the  coimtiy  has  been  a  prey  lx>  repeated  insorreotions,  not  imfbequmitly 
led  by  enbaltecw  offieers,  sjid  persons  of  a  sisailar  grade.  No  prendent 
has  almost  efer  been  elected  widiout  riolent  party  strife  and  ciril  warfare. 
Three  or  four  pretenders  to  the  supreme  power  have  often  been  known  tp 
spring  up  at  the  saaae  time^  each  of  whcni  had  gathered  a  ciowd  of  fol- 
lowers, many  of  them  wild  adventuren  ;  each  party  plond^ed  and  murr 
dered,  and  were  in  turn  routed  and  di^^ersed*  Yei;^  as  they  were  penmtted 
to  remain  un&tarbed  in  the  oountry,  they  were  ready  at  the  first  oppoc- 
ionity  to  react  the  same  eeenes.  Thus  the  history  of  Peru  for  the  laat 
twenty  yearn  is  but  a  reeord  of  a  series  of  outn^s  which,  baring  im- 
poT«rished  the  country  and  broken  the  spirit  of  the  people^  has  left  them 
m  such  deletion,  or  aespair,  that  they  have  become  toUlly  indifferent  to 
the  proflperity  of  thmr  natiye  land,  aad  do  not  care  to  exert  UtemselyeB 
in  her  caase.  Eiwn  now  one  does  not  see  any  piobable  termination  to 
Ihis  unhappy  state  of  things,  for  at  this  moment  another  revohition 
appears  ready  to  break  oat.  Peru,  which  Ibrmerly  was  proverbial  for  its 
gidd,  its  importaace^  and  its  flourishing  eonditMKi,  is  now,  like  many 
other  decayed  states,  but  a  shadow — a  ghost  of  the  past. 

We  left  CaUao  on  the  18th  of  3£areh,  and  Ai^)ed  our  course  to  Guyi^ 
quiL.  We  glanoed  at  Payta,  in  Upper  Peru,  whose  coast  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  sea-washed  calcareous  UU,  without  aoj  trace  <^  vegetar 
tion ;  passed  the  rocky  isiand  of  Santa  Clara,  in  the  bay  of  GuyaquH,  on 
which  there  stands  a  Ughthovse ;  and,  oe  the  25th  of  the  same  monlh, 
anchored  .doae  to  a  snail  town  on  the  eaet  sidepf  the  island  of  Puna, 
whisdi  lies  fiirther  uf)  the  bay.  It  was  an  enchantmg  spot.  In  the  midst 
of  ft  Ihick  and  leafy  gvoTC^  fragrant  with  the  perftime  of  thq  most  beaati- 
fol  flowers,  uod  watered  by  a  rivulet  whose  banks  were  adorned  with 
rows  of  an  American  plant,  ftom  which  green  tendirils  fell  into  the  stream, 
fioatiBg  Qpi  it  ia  rirdes  Kke  emecald  isoipiiets^  lay  |k  fn^ail  tows,  or  ^Ua|^, 
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containing  about  twenty  houses,  rased  some  distance  from  the  g^round 
by  being  built  upon  posts  of  four  or  five  ells  in  height  The  inhabitants 
dread  the  dampness  of  the  rainy  season.  The  spaces  under  the  houses 
are  often  used  as  pens  for  goats  and  sheep.  Most  of  these  primitive 
dwellings  consist  only  of  one  room,  in  which  the  whole  family  assemble, 
each  in  his  hammock.  From  all  appearance  one  would  fancy  that  their 
principal  use  is  to  give  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

There  was  something  more  peculiar  about  this  little  town  than  about 
any  place  I  had  hitherto  seen ;  it  was  so  wild,  that  it  forcibly  reminded 
us  of  our  being  in  a  country  new  to  us.  It  was  now  about  the  end  of 
the  rainy  season,  and  the  temperature  was  low,  yet  all  nature  looked  as 

fay  and  as  fresh  as  on  one  of  our  liveliest  spring  days.  Parrots  and 
umming-birds,  and  thousands  of  other  birds,  brilliant  in  plumage  and 
graceful  in  form,  and  gorgeous  butterflies,  wandered  among  the  trees, 
which  -were  entwined  by  wreaths  of  convolvuli ;  and  all  around  was  re- 
dolent of  gladness  and  beauty.  It  was  a  sight  not  easily  to  be  forgotten. 
Our  entrance  to  Guyaquu  was  marked  by  an  unpleasant  event — the 
execution  of  some  pirates,  of  whose  vessel  we  had  seen  something  on  our 
voyage  from  Callao.  Six  of  them  were  put  to  death.  They  were  bound, 
blindfolded,  to  as  many  wooden  posts,  and  shot  by  a  detachment  of 
soldiers  drawn  up  at  a  short  distance  from  them.  The  pirates  begged, 
^before  their  execution,  to  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  people — a 
-crowd  having  collected  to  see  them  die — but  they  were  not  permitted  to 
speak ;  and  it  was  whispered  that,  had  they  done  so,  they  would  have 
revealed  a  secret  which  would  have  implicated  in  their  guilt  sundry  per- 
sonagfes  of  an  elevated  rank ;  it  was,  therefore,  ineonvenieni  to  grant 
their  request. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  spirit  which 
pervades  official  life  here.  The  state  is  overburdened  with  a  host  of  public 
functionaries  and  military  authorities.  There  are  almost  as  many  generals 
and  commandants  as  there  are  common  soldiers ;  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
these,  and  the  members  of  government,  are  abused  by  their  countrymen 
as  thieves,  cheats,  pirates,  intriguers;  in  a  word,  as  the  worst  of 
mankind.  There  is  so  little  stability  in  affairs,  and  so  little  security 
for  anybody,  that  every  one  seeks  to  scrape  together  all  he  can, 
and  make  the  most  of  the  passing  day,  no  matter  by  what  means. 
Every  one  connected  with  the  government,  from  the  president  down 
to  the  lowest  official,  has  but  this  one  aim  —  his  own  advaiUage. 
Hence  spring  these  incessant  revolutions — these  changes  of  the  cousti- 
tution-^these  party  strifes,  with  all  their  attendant  enmity,  hatred,  and 
insecurity.  Power  falls  to  the  share  of  him  who  can  collect  the  greatest 
number  of  adherents ;  and  these  are  obtained  by  the  most  corrupt  and 
audacious  bribery.  And  thus  is  this  country  impoverished,  which  might 
be  free,  happy,  rich,  and  respectable. 

Guyaquil,  the  most  important  mercantile  town  in  the  Republic  of 
Equador,  is  by  no  means  a  pretty  place,  but  it  has  a  certain  originality, 
^nich  is  wanting  in  the  others.  At  Guyaquil  all  is  Moorish.  Most  of 
the  streets  are  overgrown  with  grass  and  weeds,  where  horses,  goats, 
lamas,  and  mules  graze  in  peaceful  harmony  together.  The  principal 
street,  however,  which  is  very  wide,  is  kept  free  from  these  animals ;  the 
bouses  in  it  are  two  stories  high,  while  in  the  other  parts  of  the  town 
ihey  axe  mostly  of  one  stoiy.    The  balconies  of  the  second  story-^where 
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there  are  second  stories— are  supported  by  arches,  which  form  an  arcade 
beneath, — a  pleasant  walk  during  the  heat  of  the  day^  or  during  the  heavy 
rains  which  come  on  so  suddenly. 

There  was  not  a  single  hotel  or  public-house  in  the  town«  Visits  from 
strangers  were  so  rare  that  these  places  of  resort  had  not  been  needed. 
We  were  assisted  out  of  our  dilemma  about  lodgings  by  a  German,  who 
most  kindly  invited  us  to  his  house.  We  were  grateful  £>r  his  hospitality, 
though  our  quarters  were  none  of  the  best.  We  occupied  hammocks  in 
his  shop  (the  lower  stories  of  the  houses  in  the  principal  streets  are  con- 
verted into  shops),  on  the  walls  of  which  enormous  cockroaches,  gigantic 
spiders,  and  scorpions,  held  their  nocturnal  revels.  During  our  long 
voyage,  as  you  may  have  observed  by  the  sameness  of  my  narrative,  we 
had  met  with  no  sort  of  adventures ;  but  I  assure  you,  as  I  lay  awake 
these  nights,  I  prepared  myself  to  do  battle  with  the  scorpions,  or  any  of 
the  other  creatures  whom  I  every  moment  expected  to  invade  my  hanging 
coach. 

While  we  were  at  Guyaquil,  it  wore  a  very  warlike  aspect.  An  attack 
from  Flores  was  hourly  expected,  'and  to  defend  the  town  against  him, 
three  batteries  had  been  constructed  of  great  beams  of  timber,  mounted 
with  very  serviceable  cannon,  ready  for  use  at  a  moment's  warning. 
Recruits,  in  blue  and  white  summer  uniforms,  were  diligently  exercised, 
and  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  fifes  was  constantly  heard  in  the  streets. 
Entrance  into  the  harbour  after  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  was  strictly 
forbidden ;  and  an  English  steamer,  probably  not  aware  of  the  order, 
that  had  come  in,  was  fired  at.  Nevertheless,  Flores  had  many  ad* 
herents  in  the  town,  among  whom  indubitably  was  our  host  himself. 
The  government  of  the  day,  in  its  proclamations,  denounced  Flores  as  a 
pirate,  and  ofiered  a  reward  to  any  one  who  would  take  him  prisoner. 

Guyaquil  lies  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills ;  these  looked 
so  fresh  and  charming,  that  it  would  have  been  a  pleasure  to  have 
ascended  them,  had  not  the  troublesome  mosquitoes,  in  vast  swarms> 
assailed  every  one  who  attempted  to  intrude  on  this  sacred  domain.  But 
numerous  as  the  mosquitoes  are,  here,  I  cannot  with  truth  say  that,  either 
in  point  of  annoyance  or  number,  they  rival  the  gnats  of  Lapland. 
Earthquakes  are  frequent  in  these  parts,  therefore  houses  are  built  so  as 
best  to  resist,  them:  the  partition  walls  are  composed  of  rushes  and 
earth,  which  form  a  substance  that  will  bend,  but  not  fall  beneath  the 
violence  of  the  shocks. 

Chimborazzo  lies  about  twenty-five  leagues  from  this  place,  and  when 
the  weather  is  extremely  clear  one  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  its  blue  stu- 
pendous mass ;  the  Cordilleras  are  more  frequently  seen. 

On  the  4th  of  April  we  returned  to  the  frigate,  which  we  had  left  at  Puna, 
and  made  sail  for  the  open  sea.  When  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Clara, 
we  saw  a  steamer  and  four  sailing  ships,  which  proved  to  be  the  squadron 
belonging  to  Flores.  A  deputation  of  officers  came  on  board  our  ship, 
with  a  letter  from  Flores  to  our  commander,  setting  forth  his  wrongs  and 
his  expectations,  and  requesting  that  if  we  would  not  assist  his  plans  to 
overthrow  "the  usurper  Urbina,"  and. to  restore  his  followers  to  their 
families  and  their  home,  we  would  at  least  preserve  a  strict  neutrality. 
As  may  be  supposed,  we  were  noway  inclined  to  mix  ourselves  up  in  hia 
affairs ;  so  we  quietly  held  on  our  course  till,  on  the  16th^  we  anchored 
in  the  roadstead  of  Panama. 

Jan. — ^voL.  Gix.  NO.  coocxzxin.  f 
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THE  DAT  OF  BBCKQznara. 

Mb.  Chbistiah  was  a  mild,  easy  man,  cpiiekly  disturbed  by  anytiiing 
disagreeable,  and  a  note  which  was  pot  into  his  hands  one  mormng 
while  he  was  at  breakfast,  very  mneh  surprised  and  startled  him. 

It  was  from  the  solicitor  of  a  railway  company  in  which  he  held  shares, 
stating  that  unless  he  at  once  paid  a  certain  oterdue  call  thereon^  legal 
proceeding  would  of  necessity  be  taken  against  him. 

'<  Overdue  call,"  muttered  Mr.  Christian  to  himself—-'^  why  I  paid  it 
some  weeks  ba<^.  There  cannot  be  any  mistake  about  it.  Ah !  it  was  to 
Henry  Marsden  I  gave  the  money.  That's  fortunate.  I  have  his  receipt 
I  must  call  on  thier  solicitor  after  breakfast." 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Christian  waited  cm  Mr.  Sharp  without  delay. 

^'  All  I  can  say,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Sharp,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Christian's  state* 
ment,  ^  is,  that  your  name  has  appeared  before  the  board  many  times 
in  the  list  of  defaulters,  and  as  you  took  no  heed  of  the  ordinary 
notices—*' 

'<  Notices?"  interposed  Mr.  Christian.     <<  I  have  had  no  notices." 

**  I  cannot  see  why  they  i^ould  not  have  been  sent  you,  but         " 

**  But,  excuse  me.  I  should  not  complain  if  I  owed  the  money,  but  I 
repeat,  I  paid  it  weeks  ago*" 

''  Ah,  yes.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  understood  you  that  you  tha«ffki 
y6u  had  paid  it,  and  that  was  the  reason  of  tibe  delay.  You  have  a  reeeipt, 
then,  of  course." 

*^  Certainly.     I  took  a  receipt  from        " 

A  light  broke  in  upon  Mr.  Christian — a  light  which  made  him  sick  and 
giddy,  and  stopped  hb  further  speech.  Marsden  was  saved  for  the  moment 
Had  Mr.  Christian  uttered  his  name,  the  lawyer  would  immediately  have 
perceived  the  explanation  of  ik»  mystery,  and  in  an  hour  Marsden  woi£d 
have  been  in  custody. 

'<  You  are  ill,  sir,**  said  Mr.  Sharp,  rising. 

<'I  shall  be  better  in  the  air/'  renplied  £&•  Christian,  faintly.  ^'I  will 
inrestigate  this  matter  finrdier  at  the  office.  Good  morning."  And  ha 
departed. 

Staggering  and*stumUing,  as  though  he  earned  a  heavy  load,  the  kind- 
hearted  but  easily  shaken  man  wended  Ins  way  tinrou^  the  crowded 
streets  (wherein  people  always  seem  so  sel&h,  so  wrapped  up  in  themsdlvesy 
and  so  perfectly  regudless  of  others^  and  arrived  at  the  railway-office. 
Marsden  was  at  his  customary  dedc,  but  he  rose  to  greet  Mr.  Christiaa 
immediately  on  his  entry. 

The  youDg  man  was  pale  and  haggard  enougli  bat  now,  yet  one  gianee 
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at  BIr.  Christi«D%  fiiee  rendered  kb  own  as  ^ma&y  as  ii  wodd  have  been 
in  death.     Mr.  Christian  regarded  him  lor  a  moment  steadfiasdj. 

^  I  want  to  speak  to  you  for  a  lew  mimites^  Matsden,"  he  said,  in  a 
hn^en  inoioe.     ^  Come  with  me." 

They  went  together,  witheot  a  word,  to  an  hotel  okwe  by,  and  sat  down 
m  a  small  prif?ate  room. 

M sETsden  was  the  less  agitated  of  the  two.  He  had  bseome  ahnoel 
jpeoUess* 

«'  Let  the  Mew  faU,  Mr.  CMstian;'  he  said,  eovering  his  &ee  with  his 
hands.  *<I  know  what  you  seek  to  say.  There  is  no  reply.  Let  the 
end  eome.^ 

^Is  it  possible^  Henry  Manden!"  ezelaimed  Mr.  Christian,  with 
warmth,  ^<  that  you  not  only  have  committed  this  terrible  act»  but  thai 
you  treat  it  wi^  a  oomparatnrely  reckless  air?" 

"  You  look  only  upon  a  part.  The  dark  whole  is  before  me,"  repUed 
Marsden.  '*  I  have  been  torn  and  tortured  tUl  I  am  absolutely  wilful 
for  the  final  stroke  of  misery — would  it  were  of  death." 

Mr.  Christian  was  greatly  shoeked. 

'<  You  would  seem  to  imply  more  than  tins  OEoe  eakumty,"  he  said ; 
^  what  more  has  to  be  revealed  ?" 

^'  Certainly  not  firom  witfiilness,"  repMed  Marsden,  rising,  and  pacing 
the  room  in  terriUe  agitation — <<  certainly  not  from  want  of  appreciation 
of  the  kindness  which  I  know  is  still  in  your  heart  towards  me-— whieh 
has  prompted  the  mode  in  which  you  have  communicated  to  me  the  dis- 
covery it  b  dear  you  have  made — ^but  for  the  reason  that  I  am  beyond 
help,  that  my  ruin  must  come,  and  that  all  conversation  is  only  purpose* 
less  toartnre,  let  me  entreat  you  to  say  no  more." 

'^  Merciful  Heaven !  what  is  to  be  done  ?  What  could  be  yoor  motive, 
Marsden,  for  this  act  ?" 

No  answer. 

*^  Brining  ^ame  and  rein  on  your  own  head,  and  disgrace  on  aH  eon* 
neeted  with  you/* 

^  Forbear,  sir,  forbear !"  exdaimed  Marsdmi,  almost  fiercely,  sti^pii^ 
and  confronting  him.  ^'  I  have  told  you  that  I  am  prepared  to  suffiur  aU 
that  may  come.     Why  tortiue  me  unnecessarily  P" 

Mr.  Christian  could  not  understand  this.  To  a  man  of  his  mind,  bended 
knees  and  floods  of  tears,  tearing  of  hahr,  uplifted  eyes,  and  beating  of 
breast,  would  have  been  more  appropriate  than  this  demeanour. 

**  Unfortunate  young  man,"  he  ndtered.  '^  Lideed,  I  think  you  «re 
beyond  help.     You  have  made  your  bed,  and  must  lie  upon  it." 

^^  Ah,  yes,"  replied  Marsden,  bitterly,  ^  so  say ;  many  a  worse  fate 
than  mine  has  received  that  commoit  and  then  passed  from  recollection." 

^'  And  what  right  have  you,"  returned  Mr.  Christian,  with  aevecity-*- 
^  what  right  have  you,  or  any  one,  to  complain  of  the  remark?  Why 
should  you,  or  any  other  misguided  man,  seek  to  make  the  world  appear 
harsh  or  unfoigiving,  because  it  refuses  you  any  other  oouch  than  that 
you  have  prepaured  for  yourself  ?  But  I  am  very  far,  Henry  Marsden," 
he  continued,  in  a  much  milder  tone,  ^*  from  wii£dng  to  say  <Hie  word  to 
add  to  the  pain  which  you  must  feel.  Now  I  can  see  the  explanation  of 
your  illness  for  weeks  past,  remaited  by  as  all — ^now  I  ean  understand 
4ie  isfirequeiioy  of  your  visits— now— - 
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**  My  dear  friend/'  interposed  Marsden,  and  taking^  his  hand,  "  in 
mercy,  forhear !  There  is  no  remedy  for  what  has  occurred.  It  remains 
simply  to  suffer  the  extremity  of  calamity.  Do  your  duty.  It  is  un- 
fortunately clear  and  plain.  I  shall  go  from  here  to  my  lodgings^  and 
there  I  shall  await  whatever  may  be  befal  me." 

He  turned  to  go.  Mr.  Christian  was  again  disturbed  by  mingled 
feelings.  Not  taking  into  account  what  Maraden  had  preyiously  under- 
gone— ^not  perceiving  that  to  a  nature  like  his  it  was  the  gmlt  which 
constituted  the  thorn  and  not  its  penalty,  something  melodramatic  would 
have  touched  him  very  much,  and  excited  acute  sympathy ;  but  Mars- 
den's  calm  seriousness  and  determination  betokened  to  his  mind  a  com- 
parative hard-heartedness,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  somewhat  shocked 
him. 

He  rose,  intending  to  recal  Marsden — then  he  hesitated — and  he  was 
alone. 

In  a  very  bewildered  and  unhappy  state  of  mind,  Mr.  Christian  re- 
turned home,  determining,  at  all  events,  to  do  nothing  that  day. 

An  eye  one-tenth  part  as  loving  and  as  watchful  as  his  daughter's 
would  have  detected  something  wrong.  He  had  scarce  set  foot  within 
his  house  before  her  arms  were  round  his  neck,  and  she  was  overwhelm- 
ing him  with  vehement  inquiries  as  to  what  was  amiss. 

*^  Yes,  Emily,  I  confess,"  he  replied,  ''  something  has  occurred  which 
has  worried  me  sadly." 

''  Something  in  connexion  with  that  letter  which  was  delivered  to  you 
at  breakfast,  papa  ?  I  thought  so.  I  was  afraid  its  contents  were  un- 
pleasant." 

*^  That  letter,  my  dear,  told  your  father  that  he  was  about  being  sued 
for  a  larger  amount  than  he  could  pay." 

'^  Sued,  father !  What  is  this  misfortune  ?  I  did  not  know  we  were  in 
debt  to  any  one." 

<'  Nor  are  we  truly,  my  love.  But  I  am  afraid  the  miserable  folly  (I 
will  speak  as  gently  as  I  can)  of  one  whom  I  trusted  as  I  would  have 
my  own  son,  has  inflicted  on  us  a  serious  injury.  Did  you  think 
Henry  Marsden  could  have  committed  a  deliberate  act  of  fraud — one  for 
which  he  will  stand  at  the  bar  of  a  criminal  court,  and  be  sentenced  to 
transportation  V* 

**  Merciful  Heaven !  no — is  it  possible !" 

^'  Now,  is  it  not  clear  why  his  cheek  grew  thin  and  pale,  and  his 
manner  absent — why  his  eye  shunned  ours,  and  his  speech  Mtered — 
why  his  visits  became  so  infrequent  of  late— -and  why,  vmen  he  came,  he 
always  seemed  glad  to  depart  ?" 

**  Ah  I  we  have  all  noticed  and  grieved  at  it.  fiiit  what  has  he  done  ? 
What  could  be  his  motive  ?    What  will  become  of  him  ?" 

*^  He  took  from  me,  some  time  back,  a  cheque  for  450/.,  and  spent  it, 
instead  of  handing  it  to  the  company,  his  employers.  Who  will  be  the 
loser  I  don't  know.  I  was  satisfied  with  Marsden's  memorandum,  which 
I  ought  not  to  have  been.  Therefore,  I  expect  I  shall  lose  the  money— 
that  is  to  say,  the  company  will  proceed  against  me  as  though  I  had  not 
paid  it." 

**  Ungrateful  being !"  exclaimed  Emily,  weeping. 

'^  Dear  Emily,  what  has  distressed  you  bo  much  P"  eagerly  inquired 
Mary  Thomeley,  who  had  just  entered  the  room. 
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Emily  Christian  started  from  her  father's  arms,  and  threw  her  own 
h>und  Mary's  neck.  She  knew  how  terrible  woald  be  these  tidings  to 
her  friend. 

*'  Never  mind  now,  dear  Mary,"  she  replied,  striving  to  wipe  away 
her  tears.  ''  Another  time  I  will  tell  you.  *  I  hope  the  matter  is  not 
so  serious  as  it  appeared  at  the  moment.  There,  Fm  cheerful  agiun, 
you  see." 

Alas !  Mr.  Christian  was  very  blind.  He  could  not  understand  Henry 
Marsden  just  now.  He  regarded  as  indifFerence  and  impenitence  the  de- 
meanour of  a  man  so  deeply  and  sternly  struck  with  a  sense  of  wrong- 
doing, that  the  very  approach  of  a  bitter  penalty  seemed  like  a  relief. 
And  now,  instead  of  divining  that  there  must  be  some  motive  for  Emily's 
hastily  and  ill-assumed  cheerfulness,  and  acting  accordingly,  he  at  once 
became  angry,  and  charged  her  with  imkindness.  ' 

^'  I  don't  see  why  it  should  be  kept  a  secret,  Emily,"  he  grumbled. 
**  The  aifair  is  very  serious.     I  don't  wish,  I'm  sure,  to        " 

'^  There,  dear  papa,"  interposed  Emily,  again  placing  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  looking  earnestiy  in  his  face,  *'  let  it  rest.  I  will  tell  Mary 
presently — ^by-and-by — not  just  this  moment." 

"  Why,  what  does  it  matter,  my  love  ?"  half  petulantiy  exclaimed  Mr. 
Christian.  *'  It  does  not  concern  Miss  Thorneley  half  so  much  as  it  does 
OS.     What  is  Marsden's  villany  to  her  ?" 

Emily  threw  her  arms  round  her  friend's  neck  with  a  low  wail. 

**  Tell  her  all  now,"  she  murmured. 

*'  Of  course,  of  course,  I'm  going  to.  You  needn't  look  so  startied, 
ISm  Thorneley.  You  will  be  grieved,  naturally.  Everybody  is  grieved  at 
finding  a  person  with  whom  they  have  been  associated  turning  out — ah, 
yes— I  must  say — a  thorough  scoundrel." 

^'  Come  away,  Mary,  just  for  a  few  minutes,"  said  Emily,  renewing  her 
efforts  to  withdraw  her  from  the  room. 

•'  Did — did  you  name  Henry — Mr. — Marsden  ?"  falteringly  inquired 
Mary,  pale  as  marble. 

«*  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Christian — (**  Nonsense,  Emily;  I  shall  be  vexy 
angry  presentiy.  Leave  Miss  Thorneley  alone.") — "  I  did ;  and  to  bring 
back  the  colour  to  those  pale  cheeks,  which  look  as  though  you  thought 
some  very  dreadful  news  must  be  coming,  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  at 
once,  Henry  Marsden  has  turned  out  a  swindler  and  blackleg.  To- 
morrow he  will  be  in  prison " 

**  Good  gracious !  papa,  she's  fainting,"  exclaimed  Emily. 

*< And  a  month  hence,"  continued  Mr.  Christian,  not  heeding  the 

interruption,  "  will  be  transported— perhaps  for  life." 

"  She  has  fainted  now,"  said  Emily  Christian,  almost  reproachfully. 
^^  Help  me,  father,  to  carry  her  to  her  room." 

Mr.  Christian,  considerably  surprised  at  the  apparentiy  excessive  result 
of  his  communication,  complied  mechanically,  and  Mary  was  conveyed  to 
her  bedroom,  and  there  left  alone  with  Emily. 

Consciousness  then  returning,  she  poured  forth  passionate  inquiries  as 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  blow  which  had  fallen. 

'  "  Your  fiither  said  to-morrow,  Emily — ^to-morrow  he  would  be — in — in 
prison  for  this  dreadful  matter.  So  he  is  free  to-day,  and  to-day  some- 
thing must  be  done." 
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<'  AIm  I  my  dear  frieody  what  can  we  do?  My  fiUher,  I  know,  thosgli 
not  poor,  18  BOt  xiehy  and  caiuiot  pay  the  money,  evea  were  he  iadiiied; 
and  1  am  afraid,  even  kind-hearted  as  he  is,  he  would         " 

<<  Emily,  leave  me.  Go  down  to  your  father,  gather  firom  him  what 
18  really  re(j[aisite  to  save  Henry,  and  setnm  to  me  quickly.  O  dear 
Emily,  do  yom*  heat  to  aid  me." 

'^  I  will,  I  will/'  replied  the  latter.     And  she  descended  to  the  parloHE. 

Mr.  Christian  was  pacing  the  room  in  great  agitation. 

<<  What  ia  aU  ihis,  Emily?"  he  Imrriedly  inquired.  <' Why  dionld  tfab 
news  have  such  great  effect  on  Mary  Thonieley  ?" 

^  Papa,"  said  Emily,  ^'aomething  has  heen  kept  secret  from  you  whieh 
I  Seel  now  had  better  have  been  toki." 

*'  Eh,  Em^ — more  disclosures — more  misfortunes,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  by  your  looks." 

(<  Ma^  Thomeley  is  engaged  to — ^to  Henry  Macsd^"  faltered  Emily. 

<<  What!"  almost  shouted  her  father,  '^the  unutterable  aootindrell 
Where  did  this  take  place  ?" 

^  I  believe  a  short  time  alter  tiiey  again  met  each  other  here.  But» 
dear  papa " 

**  Oh,  Emily,  Emily,  thos  is  terrible.  My  old  friend  Thomeley— ^hat 
will  he  say  to  me  ?" 

'<  But,  papa,  hear  me  one  moment.  What  is  the  extent  of  this  mis- 
fortune ?     Li  it  known  now  that  Marsdea  has  taken  this  money  ?" 

"  No ;  it  must  be  to-morrow." 

« Its  amount  is  450Z.  ?" 

'<  Yes.     More  than  I  can  pay,  or  than  he  has  any  chance  of  payii^*' 

**  I  will  go  back  to  Mary  for  a  moment.^' 

^^  Stay,  Emily.  Tell  her  this  from  me :  I  am  hurt  grievously  by  what 
I  hear.  She  has  wronged  and  deceived  her  best  friends,  and  Uoa  day  of 
mourning  to  her  has  been  well  deserved." 

He  abruptly  left  the  room  as  he  spoke,  and  Emily  returned  to  Mary. 

**  It  is  so,"  said  the  former ;  ^'  nothing  will  be  done  against  him  till  to- 
morrow. If  we  could  but  find  450^  we  ooukl  save  all  the  misecy ;  but 
where  can  we  look  ?" 

*^  Emily,  there  is  one  effort  I  can  and  will  make  at  once.  I  will  see 
my  mode." 

^  Alas !  Mary,  I  am  afraid  he  would  be  very,  very  angry  at  vour 
engagement;  so  that  his  helping  Henry  Marsdea  would  be  oat  of  the 
question." 
.    ^^  Never  nxind,  I  will  go  to  him,  tell  him  all,  and  will  try." 

<<  But  you  cannot  go  now.  Tou  are  too  unweU.  Besides,"  she  added, 
looking  out,  '^  it  is  quite  dusk,  and  raining  fast." 

"  Nothing  shall  deter  me — I  will  go." 

Finding  her  thus  resolute,  Emily,  without  consulting  her  &ther,  lest 
he  should  arbitrarily  oppose,  directed  a  conveyance  to  be  fetcfaedL 

'<  God  bless  you,  Emily,"  said  Mary,  as  she  hastily  entered  it. 

'^  May  Heaven  prosper  your  endeavour  1"  returned  Emily.  And  Aej 
parted. 

^*  How  diankfiil  I  am  my  father  did  not  see  bex^"  said  the  latter  to 
herself,  as  abe  reentered  the  parlour.  ^^He  woidd  cttrtaiidy  hare  pre* 
vented  her  going;  alone,  at  all  events." 
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^^  Where  is  my  fkther  ?"  she  iDquired  of  a  seryant. 

'^  He  has  heen  gone  out  some  minutes,  miss/'  was  the  reply  ;  '^  and  I 
was  to  tell  you  when  you  came  down  not  to  wait  dinner,  for  he  would 
prohahly  dine  at  Mr.  Thomeley's.'* 

''  Mr.  TboRidey'B  V 

^  Yes,  he's  gone  there  as  fast  as  a  cab  osn  take  him.  He  was  to  gife 
tiba  man  extra  for  doing  'the  two  miles  ^in  twenty  minutes,  which  cdbhy 
said  was  wooderftd  travelling.'' 

£mily  ss*  down  in  despair. 

^^My  &ther,  in  his  present  mood,"  she  munnured,  "  will  be  an  eagiy 
qpponeBti  and  poor  Mary  wants  support  instead  of  opposition.  I  am  in 
great  mind— I  will,"  she  said,  starting  up — ^  I  will  loilow  them ;  I  aaay 
he  of  some  use.    Fetch  a  eab  for  me  directly." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  eab  was  brought. 

'^  There  was  only  one  on  the  stand,  miss,"  said  tiie  servant,  ''  and  I 
don't  ameh  like  the  look  of  the  driver.  You're  not  going  idoae,  are 
yom?" 

**  Yes ;  why  not  ?  it  is  not  far,"  rs^ed  Emily.  And  she  hutried  into 
the  conveyance.     "  Tdl  him  where  to  go  to— asake  haste." 

^  Russdl-square,"  screamed  the  servant. 

No  answer. 

^  Rttssell-sqnase,"  screeched  Susan,  again. 

^  Okkj  ab,  hum,"  were  the  only  sounds  audible  in  reply. 

^^  I'm  afi»id  he's  tipsy,  miss,"  said  Susan,  patting  her  head  into  Ae 
eab. 

**  Never  mind,  so  long  as  he's  sense  enough  to  get  to  Rus8ell«squaze,^' 
rq>tied  Emily,  e»atedly.     *^  I  will  risk  everything." 

^  Did  you  say — say— eh  ?"  muttered  caUby. 

^  Rusaell-squaie,"  once  more  shouted  Susan. 

^Hum — wery  good— 4|uidK's  the  word,"  said  cabby,  starting  into 
aodvity.     And  awtiy  they  went  at  a  g^ood  round  pace  to  Shoreditdb. 

**This  is  a  queer  start,"  said  Susan,  to  her  fellow-servant,  the  cook, 
when  she  had  returned  into  the  kitchen.     ^^  What's  up  now,  I  wonder?" 

^<  Never  oMnd  what's  up  with  others,"  returned  the  cook  ;  ^^  we  have 
only  to  mind  what's  up  with  ourselves,  whidi,  just  now,  Susy,  is  the 
parlour  dinner." 

^'  What  a  sin  that  it  should  all  be  spoilt,"  exclauned  Susan. 

*^  That's  just  what  I'm  a  revolvin'  in  my  mind,'*  answered  the  eook. 

^  There's  such  a  lot  of  it,  too,"  cried  Susan. 

*^  Quite  so  ;  yes — that's  it — win  you  ?"  said  cook.   ^ 

Acting  in  aecordanoe  with  the  secret  meaning  of  this  diijointed  and 
mysterious  speech,  Sosaa  disappeared  for  a  few  minutes.  Wbrni  she  had 
returned,  the  three  sat  down  to  a  comfortable  meal. 

'*  Glad  I  happened  to  get  back  to  my  beat  in  time,"  said  tibe  iUrd 
person,  when  he  was  a  little  refreshed.  '^  I'd  just  walked  off  a  oove  for 
steiyiBg  a  leg  of  mutton,  aod  uncommon  rumbustical  he  was,  to  be 
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It  is  not  often  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  introdiioe  our  readers 
•  to  a  French  novel.  They  can  easily  understand  the  reason  why,  without 
any  explanation  on  our  part ;  but  at  length  we  have  stumbled  on  a  real 
gem,  <^led  *'  Le  Tuemr  de  Tigres,"  by  Paul  F^vaJ,  the  scene  of  which 
is  laid  in  England,  and  throws  such  a  new  and  unexpected  light  on  our- 
selves and  our  institutions,  that  the  readers  of  the  New  Monthly  must 
necessarily  receive  a  perfect  flood  of  instruction  about  a  country  of  which 
ihey  are  so  ignorant  as  their  own  I  All  hail,  then,  to  the  Frenchman 
who  has  undertaken  to  be  your  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend !  Welcome 
him  to  your  homes  and  hearts  as  the  benefactor  of  the  world  in  general, 
and  of  England  particularly. 

.  Our  readers  are,  of  course, .  aware  that  when  our  young  countrymen 
have  spent  all  their  money,  they  do  not  imitate  the  nigger  boatman  by 
working  for  more,  but  straightway  load  a  pistol  to  put  an  end  to  their 
miseries.  At  least  such  was  the  case  with  our  hero,  M.  Christian,  and 
this  was  the  more  unpardonable,  as  the  sun  was  really  supposed  to  be 
shining  on  this  eventful  momiDg :  of  course  it  could  not  be  seen  through 
the  covering  of  fog  and  smoke  with  which  London  is  continually  eoiffi, 
still  something,  of  the  sort  might  be  guessed  at.  It  was  in  an  empty  house 
of  Golden-square  that  this  tragedy  was  to  come  off,  where  Christian  and 
a  young  lady,  temporarily  residing  with  him,  of  the  name  of  Mees  Jane 
(we  beg  our  readers'  pardon,  but  a  Frenchman  must  be  allowed  the 
liberty — ^had  she  been  his  wife,  the  story  would  be  quite  insipid),  were 
drinking  their  last  bottle  of  champagne  at  breakfast.  Of  three  thousand 
guineas  lef^  him  by  his  uncle  only  two  solitary  specimens  remained,  and, 
woman-like^  Jane  immediately  declares  she  loves  him  better  than  ever. 
Eventually  Mees  proposes  to  visit  her  Uncle  Saunders,  who  lives  in  Pall- 
mall,  and  is  rich  as  Crcesus.  Christian  consents,  for  he  wants  to  execute 
his  fell  design  alone.  Unfortunately,  he  could  not  go  out  of  the  world 
without  writing  a  letter  or  so,  explanatory  of  his  motives,  and  so  our 
author  interrupts  him  by  various  episodes.  First  of  all  his  landlord, 
Tom  Borne,  a  Jerseyman  (les  Jersiens  sont  les  Bas  Normands  de 
I'Angleterre,  our  author  adds  in  explanation,  for  geography  is  not  the 
forte  of  young  France),  announces  to  him  that  he  had  better  go,  for  the 
house  was  let  to  a  Mylord.  The  Mylord  anon  walks  in,  in  the  person 
of  Commodore  Davison,  an  ardent  follower  of  Courtenay.  Who  he  was 
we  will  tell  you  directly.  With  him  was  his  daughter,  ^^fade  beauty  of 
beyond  the  Straits,  and  thorough  English  vignette,  whom  Christian  nad 
seen  before  on  the  boat  of  Richmond,  and  incontinently  fallen  in  love 
with,  to  the  intepse  disgust  of  Mees  Jane.  The  Commodore  was  an 
^^  eccentric,"  whidh  he  proved  by  imitating  the  great  Courtenay,  the 
lion  of  the  fashionable  world— -because  he  could  eat  fifty  dozen  of  oysters 
without  drinking.  But,  alas !  the  ostreophagist  had  met  with  a  premature 
end  through  a  bet  he  made  with  Waterford,  that  he  would  eat  seventy- 
five  dozen — and  died  in  the  struggle,  having  only  reached  seventy-three. 
Readers,  let  us  pause  and  wipe  away  the  involuntary  tear  due  to  our 
great  countryman's  memory  I 
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The  Commodore  being  disposed  of,  the  pistol  is  ag^in  raised,  only  to 
-be  laid  down  by  the  entrance  of  the  baiiifis,  who  carried  off  all  the  fdmi*- 
ture  not  yet  converted  into  champagne.  Decidedly^  it  was  time  for 
Christian  to  quit  this  world  of  grief,  but  again  he  is  disturbed  by  the 
entrance  of  his  pitiless  creditor,  Mr.  Carter,  who  desires  to  mfl[ke  a 
proposal. 

Mr.  Courtenay,  for  whom  we  recently  shed  the  sympathetic  tear,  had 
been  the  lay  figure  on  which  sundry  tradesmen,  Mr.  Carter  included,  had 
displayed  their  wares.  By  a  considerable  outlay  they  had  raised  him  to 
the  height  of  fashion,  and  had  he  lived  but  one  year  more,  their  fortune 
vould  have  been  made.  But  death  plotted  against  them,  and  they  were 
in  despair,  when  luckily  Mr.  Carter  bethought  himself  of  Christian  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  defunct.  The  terms  were  speedily  agreed  on, 
and  Christian's  speciality  was  to  be  tig^r-killing.  His  rooms  were  to  be 
hung  with  skins  as  trophies ;  his  portrait  lithographed  in  the  Bengalee 
costume,  with  a  rifle  of  £ftntastic  shape  pointed  at  a  colossal  tiger ;  and  a 
young  live  specimen  was  to  be  put  in  a  cage  and  l^ept  in  his  study,  which 
lie  educated  out  of  charity,  after  destroying  father  and  mother.  Thus, 
then,  Christian  Macaulay  would  be  launched  on  the  world,  with  a  monthly 
salary  of  300  guineas ;  for,  although  the  hapless  Courtenay  only  received 
one  hundred,  as  our  hero  justly  observed,  there  was  a  vast  difference 
between  swallowing  a  tiger  and  an  oyster. 

The  pistols  were  speedily  uncapped,  and  off  our  hero  started  on  his 
new  career,  forgetful  of  poor  Mees  Jane,  who  speedily  returned  with  a 
huge  bag  of  sovereigns  under  her  arm^  to  find  herself  a  widow  defacto^ 
if  not  die  jure.  We  will  leave  her  in  a  syncope,  from  which  Tom  Borne 
tries  to  arouse  her  by  sending  huge  puffs  of  tobacco-smoke  up  her 
nostrils,  while  we  follow  our  tiger-killer  in  his  glorious  career.  And 
here  for  a  bit  of  quotation  from  a  chapter  which  our  author  calls  Profits 
Anglais  : 

Brighton  was  in  all  its  splendour :  Brighton,  that  English  paradise,  where  the 
sky  is  sometimes  blue,  where  the  sea  shakes  off  now  and  then  the  heavy  foes  to 
bear  to  the  shore  the  caresses  of  its  cemlean  waves :  Brighton,  the  spot  of  de- 
light where  the  flower  of  fashion  expands,  the  great  arena  where  the  tournament 
of  elegancies  and  Britannic  eccentneities  takes  place :  Brighton,  the  cold  and 
smiling  oasis,  where  the  three  kingdoms  go,  yawning^  the  while,  to  doctor  their 
Spleen  and  kill  the  hours.  The  season  was  magnificent.  According  to  the 
oldest  habitues  a  more  lovely  one  had  never  been  witnessed.  London  entire,  I 
mean  the  noble  London,  the  ^te  of  Almack's,  had  deserted  the  hanks  of  the 
Thames,  and  it  might  be  asked  whether  this  year  the  high  parliament  had 
renounced  the  life  of  the  chllteau.  Brighton  was  hrilli%|it,  Brighton  was 
thronged ;  the  noble  residences  in  the  vicinity,  full  from  the  ground-floor  to  the 
garret,  sent  guests  to  the  public-house  (auoerge),  and  you  would  have  found 
on  the  lists  of  the  famished  nouses  all  the  old  names  of  the  peerage. 

The  reason  why  Brighton  was  in  this  abnormal  state  was  the  rising 
on  the  horizon  of  fashion  of  two  new  planets :  a  female  author  of  the 
rarest  merit,  Lady  Desdemona  Bridgeton,  and  a  lion  of  colossal  proper* 
tions,  the  famous  Christian  Macaulay.  Lady  Desdemona  (it  will  be  np 
breach  of  confidence  to  state  this  is  our  old  friend,  Mees  Jane)  had 
already  made  her  debtU  in  the  best  accredited  reviews,  in  addition  to  the 
great  dramatic  victory  she  had  gained  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  by  her 
.tnigedy  of  '*  David  Rizzio.'^     This  was  a  very  different  sort  of  thing 
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£rom  MJm  EAgewoKih.  or  Mutress  Inchbald.  In  h&r  bold  mdge  en  tcetie, 
diere  was  a  totich  of  Shaktpeare :  her  lyrism  ncalisd  Byron  :  and  #hen 
«be  deigned  to  write  smi^  prose  sriadLes,  of  the  magazine  order,  people 
beMn  to  fancy  that  Addison  had  risen  f^m  his  tomh. 

Slit  Christian  ?  In  thirty  days  he  had  beeome  more  known  tiian  Sir 
R.  Peel  or  his  Grace  the  Marshal  Duke  of  Wellington.  His  every 
gestuce  was  copied  :  he  had  beeome  the  glass  of  fiuhioa  and  the  mould 
o£  form.  Onr  Mttle  firieud,  the  English  vtgnette,  though  attached  to 
Sir  Edgard  Lindsay,  codLd  find  no  eaeape  from  the  mateh  winch  the 
CommodOTe  designed  between  her  and  the  Hon.  This  rivalry,  of  course^ 
leads  to  a  duel,  for  Christian  is  annoyed  at  the  attentions  which  Sir 
Edgard  pays  to  Ins  Jane.  But  there  were  odiers  to  be  consulted  before 
Ae  duel  could  come  off:  the  tradesmen  had  the  most  pressing  interest 
in  the  safely  of  their  tiger-killer,  and  could  not  allow  Mm  to  risk  Ins  in- 
valuable life.  They  put  the  poUoe  on  the  track,  and  at  last,  by  a 
plaueiUe  pretext,  Chnstian  is  locked  up  secnrely  in  a  room  at  Mr. 
Lewis's,  thie  tailor,  as  it  is  hoped  out  of  harm's  way. 

Unfortunately,  the  best-planned  schemes  fftil,  and  the  Commodore,  who 
is  mad  to  be  Christian's  second,  for  the  sake  of  the  notoriety,  brings  the 
rivals  together  in  Mr.  Lewis's  waiting-room,  which  aj^pears  to  have  been 
a  regidar  arsenal,  £or  the  waUs  axe  hung  with  coate  of  mail,  doubled" 
handled  swords,  and,  above  all,  with  two  arquebuses,  with  thttr  forks^ 
whidi  ezdted  the  admiration  of  ail  connoisseurs.  The  tailor  and  his 
merry  men,  attempting  to  interfere,  are  ezpdled,  locking  the  door 
bdiind  them,  and  the  Commodore  remains  master  of  the  situation.  Th«a 
fellows  a  scene,  nnparalleled  in  modem  history,  and  which  we  quote 
iu  exiensOf  to  show  how  duels  are  fought  in  England. 

••Pardieu,'*  said  Ghristian,  "let  ns  fieht  here.** 

**  I  thank  you  for  that  idea,"  cried  Edgard,  with  ardour. 

"I  too,  Macaulay,  I  too,"  said  the  Commodore,  who  fumbled  hurriedly  in  his 
pockets.  ''  Nothins  easier,  thank  goodness ;  here's  powder,  here  are  ballets. 
Diabolical,  diabolical"  he  interrupt^  himself,  with  a  desperate  air,  ''  the  pistols 
ue  in  the  carriage !" 

The  two  young  mrai  assumed  a  look  of  diseust. 

''li^n,"  Robert  Davidson  went  on,  "  when  you're  at  Eome  you  must  do, 
Ike    Tou  could  still  have  a  little  boxing-match  to  pass  the  time." 

^  Sfar,"  Edgard  said,  solemnly,  "'I  want  a  combat  to  the  death." 

"  A  weapon — cannot  we  fina  any  ?"  the  lion  growled,  losing  patience. 

The  Commodore  writhed  again.  "My  friends,  my  veir  dear  Mends,"  he 
said,  "^ou  are  on  the  scent;  it  would  naye  been  magnincent  indeed,  and! 
would  give  all  in  the  world  to  extricate  you  &om  your  embarrassment.  Come, 
what  do  you  say  to  each  taking  one  of  these  andir(»is  ?"  And  he  pointed  to 
two  heavy  bars  of  iron  resting  agmst  the  chimney.  "  I  mean,  of  course,"  he 
added,  seeing  that  the  youn^  men  assumed  a  disdainful  smile,  "  that  we  will 
make  them  red-hot  before  begmning." 

iji^atd  and  Christian  turned  theur  backs. 

"'Uie  excessivB  originaMty  of  the  idea  terrifies  them,"  the  Commodore 
thought    "  I  must  knock  out  somethmg  eke." 

Two  or  t^e  minutes  passed.  "  'Vniat  a  torture !"  said  Edgard,  stamping 
his  foot. 

"  Morbleu,  sir,"  cried  Christian,  *'  will  you  take  to  the  pokers  P' 

The  Commodore  knelt  before  the  fire,  and  thrust  the  two  bars  among  the 
coals.  But  Ec^ard  and  Christian  simultaneously  uttered  a  cry  of  joy :  they  had 
jot  noticed  the  two  tropMes.    They  had  an  entire  arsesfd  at  tneir  diiq^vssaL 
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Tbff^  polled  doWB  tke  double-luBdled  Bwwds,  aad  made  a  enmaoe ;  the  Gom- 
modore  followed  tlieir  eTecy  moyement,  and  an  infinite  li^itness  dilated  his 
heart. 

**  None  qS.  these  are  of  any  use,"  said  Edfirard ;  ''  let  ns  take  the  arquebuses.'^ 

'^  The  arquebuses/'  said  Christian ;  '*  oc  course."  The  Commodore  hcdd  his 
bead  with  both  hands. 

"  Beauts !"  he  said.  '<  My  friends,  I  desired  to  leave  you  the  merit  of  the 
idea.  Sir  Edgard,  by  Heayens !  yon  are  a  true  gentleman,  and  if  yon  kill 
Macaulay,  I  promise  ^ou  shall  be  my  son-in-law/' 

Christian  ousted  ms  weapon ;  but  Davidson  took  it  from  his  hands ;  he  dis- 
played inoomparaUe  xeaL 

*'  No,  no/'  he  sud,  *^  that  is  my  bnsiness.  I'll  load ;  you  get  ready  the  forks 
and  matches. 

Edgavd  and  Obristian  put  up  the  two  forks  opposite  one  another  at  each  end 
ftf  theroooiL 

"Thafs  a  good  distance/'  said  the  Commodcwe.  ''These  arquebuses  ought 
to  have  gun-range  for  that.  Come,  I  have  twenty-four  bnllets;  I'd  better  put 
twelve  in  each." 

"  Twelve  bnllets  P"  both  yom^  men  remarked. 

"I  have  only  that  nnmb&r,  my  boys.  I  fancy  six  charges  of  powder  will  be 
sufficient?" 

Edgard  and  Christian  made  an  involuntary  grimace. 

*'I  have  four  charges  left/'  the  Commodore  continued;  "I  will  divide  them 
fraternally,  as  you  appear  to  desire  it."  While  speaking,  he  stuffed  boiJi 
bands.  ^Have  you  got  tiie  maitohesP'*  he  a^ed.  ^ Good !  What  arowthis 
will  make  in  the  papers  to4Borrow !  and  the  editors  would  be  precious  idiots  not 
to  add  something  of  this  soart :  'The  oidv  witness  of  this  prodigious  duel  was 
the  worthv  Commodore  Davidson,  so  well  loiown  for  his  originality.' " 

He  ruboed  his  hands,  while  the  adversaries  regarded  the  loaded  arquebuses 
with  some  degree  of  suspicion. 

**  Come,  my  dear  boys,  here  are  your  weapons  ?' 

At  the  moment  when  Edgard  and  Christian  each  took  his  arquebuse,  he  added, 
wRhout  ainr  hentation: 

^^  Would  you  wish  anything  to  be' done  affcer  your  decease  V* 

*'My  last  thou^t  to  your  danghter,  sir/'  said  Edgard,  in  a  low  voice. 

^  Qood,  very  good !  my  poor  boy.  I  fulfil  your  request.  And  yon, 
Macanla^  ?" 

Christian  thought,  "  Jane  no  longer  loves  me  1"  So  he  said,  in  a  firm  vdoe^ 
••  Nothing  r 

"  Full  of  character,  that  nothing  !*  the  Commodore  muttered.  "  I  will  make 
Lady  Bridgeton  a  present  of  it  for  her  next  tragedy." 

''To  your  arms,  my  dbdldren."  He  gave  the  word  of  command  as  he  stooped 
to  light  the  matches.  ^I  £Buacy  not  an  Englishman  can  boast  of  having  seen  a 
thnu;  of  tins  sort." 

Tint  arquebuses  were  resting  on  their  forks.  The  two  rivals  took  the  matches 
without  saying  a  word.  We  are  compelled  to  avow  that  their  ardour  was 
slightly  slackened.    The  Commodore,  on  the  contrary,  could  not  contain  himself. 

"  AU  is  properly  arranged,"  he  said;  "take  a  careful  aim.  At  the  word 
*  Tfeee  f  you  will  fire  together." 

He  clapped  his  hands-^-one,  two.  The  youi^  men  half  turned  their  heads 
away«  The  Conunodore's  eyes  were  sparkfing  Uke  twin  stars.  "  Three  I"  he 
•honted. 

It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  very  brave,  and  yet  not  admire  fitting  in  a 
elose  room,  at  three  yards  distance,  with  arquebuses  stuffed  with  ei^t  cliu]^ 
of  powder  and  a  dozen  bills.  It  was,  in  &ct,  no  combat,  but  a  double  suidde. 
The  youiigmen  could  not  entertain  the  shadow  of  a  doubt ;  l^eir  last  hour  had 
arrived.  l%ey  both  were  disgusted  at  this  stupid  butchery,  which  satisfied 
leather,  and  which  wotdd  leave  no  victor;  bat  ^y  dare  not  dniw  faaek^ 
because  the  Commodore  was  present. 
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The  two  matches  were  lowered  on  the  little  cone  of  powder  ooyeiing  the 
Tent-holes.  They  fell  at  the  same  moment ;  the  Commodore  uttered  a  shout  of 
delight.  The  powder  squibbed  and  sent  a  double  wreath  of  smoke  to  the  roof. 
That  was  all.  Edgard  and  Gluistian  remained  motionless,  and  even  paler  than 
corpses ;  they  haroly  knew  whether  they  were  alive  or  dead. 

"  Confouna  it,"  said  the  Commodore,  "such  accidents  only  happen  to  me. 
We  wiU  start  afresh,"  he  added,  in  an  insinuating  tone,  for  the  pitiable  looks  of 
the  adversaries  caused  him  much  disquietude.  "  It  is  nothing,  my  dear  fellows, 
only  a  little  rust  in  the  vent." 

Me  took  a  long  pin  and  be^an  clearing  them  out. 

"Be  quick,"  said  Edgard,  m  a  trembung  voice ;  "this  delay  is  intolerable." 

"  The  fact  is,"  Macaulay  added,  with  a  vain  attempt  to  smile,  "  we  are  not 
exactly  on  a  bed  of  roses." 

You  would  have  pitied  them.  Their  faces  had  altered  as  if  a  violent  poison 
had  been  acting  on  them.  When  their  eyes  fell  on  the  gaping  throats  of  the 
arquebuses,  a  violent  convulsion  a^tated  their  limbs,  and  mrge  drops  fell  down 
their  Uvid  cheeks.    But  they  remained  at  their  post. 

But  the  duel  was  not  fated  to  come  off,  for  one  of  the  creditors  peeped 
through  the  keyhole,  and  they  rushed  in  in  a  body  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
their  valuable  lay  figure.  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  they  arrested 
Sir  Edgard  on  a  bill  of  five  hundred  pounds.  But  they  find  a  new 
opponent  in  Mees  Jane,  who,  for  reasons  of  her  own,  wishes  to  have  Sir 
Edgard  at  liberty.  For  that  purpose  she  must  have  money,  and  no 
better  plan  suggests  than  to  make  use  of  her  literary  name,  and  raise  the 
sum  among  her  publishing  friends.  Fortunately  for  her,  a  Mr.  T.  R. 
Pinkerton,  editor  of  JPinhertorCs  Paper^  20,  Burlington-arcade,  Picca- 
dilly, makes  his  appearance  to  ask  her  valued  co-operation — not  on  the 
paper,  for  that,  although  enjoying  a  sale  of  24,000,  was  only  for  the 
public,  and  of  course  her  ladyship  could  not  condescend  to  that — but  on 
the  Retneia  of  the  Centre,  a  rival  of  the  Quarterli/,  On  the  mention 
of  the  latter,  Mees  Jane  takes  a  letter  from  the  mantelpiece  from  the 
publishers,  asking  her  to  become  a  contributor.  Mr.  Pinkerton  is  horri- 
fied at  their  low  manners  in  addressing  a  lady  by  post.  Her  ladyship 
puts  an  end  to  the  conversation  by  asking  for  600/.,  after  showing  a 
letter  from  the  Edinburgh,  offering  to  cover  each  page  of  her  writing 
with  gold.  The  London  Magazine  also  places  its  treasury  at  the  dis- 
position of  her  ladyship.  Against  such  arguments  the  publisher  cannot 
steel  his  heart,  but  pays  over  the  money.  The  beauty  of  it  is,  that 
Mees  Jane  has  usurped  the  laurels  of  Sir  Edgard,  who  is  the  real  author 
of  **  David  Rizzio,"  but  would  not  have  the  fact  known  for  the  world, 
because,  as  our  author  justly  and  profoundly  observes,  the  journalist  of 
London  is  scarcely  a  gentleman  :  he  occupies  much  the  same  position  as 
the  poete  Uhrettiste  of  Italy.  A  lord  would  willingly  marry  a  dancer  of 
the  second  class,  or  a  cantatrice  slightly  depreciated,  but  no  lady  would 
ever  think  of  giving  even  a  finger  to  ^  foUiculaire, 

Will  our  readers  pardon  a  short  departure  from  our  subject,  that  we 
may  say  a  few  words  about  the  low  opinion  which  French  writers  appeal^ 
to  entertain  of  British  authors  and  the  British  press  ?  Why  it  is  so  we 
cannot  surmise,  except  that,  being  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  we  must  alt 
sell  our  wares  to  the  highest  bidder.  In  -the  ridiculous  book  we  are  now 
noticing,  there  are  repeated  instances  of  the  Times  and  other  first-class 
papers  being  bribed  to  insert  puffs  on  the  tiger-killer.     The  reason  for 
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this  idea,  we  fimcy,  can  be  found  at  home,  as  the  reader  may  judge  from 
the  following  anecdote,  which  we  g^ve  on  the  highest  authority  :  On  the 
loss  of  the  Lt/annais  being  announced  in  Paris,  the  owners  sent  the 
official  report  to  an  influential  journal,  thinking  it  would  prove  a  valuable 
item  of  news.  It  was  returned  to  them  with  800  francs  marked  on  the 
margin,  as  the  price  of  the  insertion.  Thirty-two  pounds  for  publishing 
an  account  of  a  shipwreck  in  which  hundreds  of  Frenchmen  were  deeply 
interested ! 

The  tradesmen,  noticing  the  growing  attachment  between  Christian 
and  Mees  Jane,  determine  on  putting  a  stop  to  it,  by  the  intervention  of 
her  respectable  papa,  a  farmer  of  the  name  of  Saunders,  who  suddenly 
makes  his  appearance  during  a  tender  scene,  insisting  on  Christian 
making  a 'choice  between  matrimony  or  the  huge  club,  which,  as  the 
representative  of  the  farming  interest,  he  always  carries  to  assommer  his 
oxen,  or  his  wife,  or  daughters.  However,  we  have  not  space  for  any  more 
absurdities  :  the  reader  will  understand  for  himself  that  all  ends  happily  : 
that  Mees  Jane  becomes  an  honest  woman,  and  Amy  marries  the  object 
of  her  choice,  for  the  Commodore  cannot  refuse  him  when  he  finds  that 
he  is  the  celebrated  author  whom  he  so  much  admires.  The  Commo- 
dore, finding  two  lions  snu£Ped  out  at  once,  determines  on  assuming  the 
role  himself,  under  the  consolatory  idea  that  a  widower  lion  would  be  an 
original.  His  last  determination  is  to  purchase  a  sick  elephant  in  the 
Zoological^  Gardens,  and  fight  him   publicly  with  Congreve  rockets* 

With  his  skin  he  would  make But  a  horrible  fear  assailed  him — ^he 

could  not  make  a  robe  of  it,  for  Hercules  had  already  robed  himself  in 
the  skin  of  the  Nemsean  lion — and  Robert  Davidson  must  be  original.. 
He  was  luckily  drawn  from  his  embarrassment  by  the  bootmaker,  who 
recommends  that  he  should  make  boots  a  la  Commodore  out  of  the  ele-v 
phant's  skin. 

Such,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  brilliant  result  of  the  Exhibition 
and  Crimean  fraternisation!  Such  is  the  magnificent  knowledge  of 
Eingland,  offered  for  the  study  of  Young  France  1  Do  you  not  feel  quite 
proud  of  your  countrymen,  and  appreciate  the  feelings  with  which  you 
must  be  regarded  on  your  periodical  visits  to  Paris  by  i^QjldneurSy  who 
have  no  better  way  of  killing  time  than  by  reading  F^val's  novels  P 

But  your  hero  Frenchman  is  sublime  in  his  audacity.  M.  Ponsard, 
author  of  two  or  three  second-rate  comedies,  inaugurates  his  accession  to 
the  academic  chair  by  condescending  to  speak  well  of  ce  divin  fVtUiams, 
forgetting  that  he  has  mainly  made  his  reputation  in  France  by  running 
down  Shakspeare  to  the  glorification  of  Comeille. 

But  it  is  no  use  being  angry,  or  attempting  to  break  a  butterfly  on  a 
wheel.  The  only  revenge  we  will  take  is,  that  whenever  we  come  across 
such  books  as  the  Tueur  de  Tigres^  we  will  do  our  best  to  give  English- 
men a  true  picture  of  themselves  as  drawn  by  the  French,  and  only  hope 
it  will  afford  them  as  much  amusement  in  the  paraphrase,  as  the  onginal, 
to  which  we  recommend  their  attention,  has  given  us. 


(  w  ) 


THE  TALKER  AND  THE  WORKXR. 

A  HOXB  BABBATEVE. 

By  J.  E.  Cabpehtkb. 
V. 


Jbsseb  GhiAT  and  Lucj  Smith  were  eonstaatlT  naming  over  to  one 
another^s  houses,  and  as  Graj's  second  daughter,  Pattie^  was  getting  old 
enough  to  keep  the  other  two  out  of  niischief,  the  walks  that  Jessie  was 
enabled  to  take  with  Lucnr  gi'^w  more  frequent,  though,  somehow,  ^ere 
was  so  much  to  do  that  they  grew  later  and  later  in  the  erening. 

One  daj  Mr.  Gray  was  struck  with  sereral  books  lying  on  the  poiv 
lour  table,  which  he  knew  formed  no  portion  of  his  limited  library,  bat 
nothing  was  thought  of  it  when  he  learned  that  Jessie  had  met  William 
in  one  of  her  evening  walks,  and  he  had  lent  them  to  her.  The  boolm 
were  frequently  changed,  but  Dondid  had  something  else  to  do  Uian  take 
notice  of  them. 

The  beginning  of  January  was  certainly  not  the  most  congenial  time 
of  the  year  for  young  ladies  to  indulge  in  woodland  rambles,  or  even 
walks  upon  the  hard,  dry  road,  but  our  fair  ones  were  true  country  girls, 
and  the  muff  had  not  then  degenerated  into  the  mere  cuff,  nor  had  the 
comfortable  boa  gone  out  of  fashion. 

Behold,  then,  the  two  friends  trad^g  one  fine,  sharp,  frosty  evening 
along  the  road  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  course  at  this  narrative. 
The  little  village  of  Woodside  is  already  out  of  sight,  and  from  an 
eminence  on  the  road,  the  crown  of  which  they  have  just  turned,  the 
gaslights  in  the  streets  and  in  the  tall  mills,  which  seem  like  monster 
lanterns  only  made  to  be  iUuminated,  blaze  brightly  in  the  still  distant 
town  beneath  them.  Almost  simultaneouriy  the  huge  beacons  are  extin* 
guished,  and  the  street  g^lights,  and  the  dim  outline  of  large  stacks  of 
buildings  and  towering  chimneys,  alone  mark  the  spot.  Work  is  over 
there  for  the  day ;  still  the  two  friends  move  onward.  The  evening  grows 
darker,  and  they  walk  as  far  from  the  hedge  as  possible.  It  cannot  be 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  a  walk  diat  these  two  timid  giris,  who  are 
frightened  at  the  beating  of  their  own  hearts^  are  thus  moving  in  a  con- 
trary way  to  their  dwellings.  Still  they  proceed  onward,  and  now  sharp, 
quick  steps  are  heard  upon  the  battered  ground.  They  halt  and  listen, 
dinging  still  closer  together  in  their  uncertainty  as  to  the  approaching 
wayfarers.  Hark  I  there  is  a  low  peculiar  whistle.  They  recognise  the 
signal,  and  in  a  few  seconds  are  joined  by  Harry  and  William. 

The  four  turn  round  and  proceed  on  the  way  to  Woodside.  A  little 
arrangement  is  necessary,  however,  ibr  the  homeward  march.  William 
takes  Lucy  under  his  protection,  and  Jessie  hangs  upon  the  arm  of  Harry 
Sharpe.  Was  this  her  first  false  step  ?  No  I  and  how  or  when  it  came 
about  these  chronicles  detail  not.  It  must  have  cost  Jessie  a  struggle  to 
make  it;  probably,  most  probably,  she  did  meet  Harry,  first,  by  accident^ 
and  then  promised  to  meet  him  again — for  once.     She  would  not  do  so^ 
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howefcr,  aloM,  bar  ^iend  Loey  ihoald  aeomnpsny  hot^  and  Hmbj  took 
good  eaie  that  'V^^Ilkua  ahould  sceompaoy  Loey. 

It  would  be  intefotimg  to  eontraat  tbo  oacBOBt  ooBvene  hold  botwooa 
this  two  pair  of  loTon — ^for  so  in  downright  EngMsh  wo  must  call  th«iii» 
sinee  iheio  ia  no  longer  aaj  neeessity  lor  disguiung  the  &Bt  W^  who 
are  privileged  to  probe  even  their  very  thoughts,  could  do  aOy  hot  wo 
will  merely  aocoBipany  them  to  the  antrance  to  WoodaUe,  whm,  after 
some  lingering  adieux,  and  reiterated  tows  of  eoastaney  and  tmth^  thej 
parted  for  the  night,  the  girls  to  coin  some  ezewe  for  the  lateness  cc 
thnr  return,  and  William  snd  Harry  to  pursue  their  fbur-wile  walk 
to  Cbesterpool,  of  whieh  it  may  easily  be  imagixied  they  thoaght  but 
little. 

Poor  Jewie !  she  was  &irly  caught  in  the  ensnarei^s  toils ;  bat  then  why 
should  she  doubt  him  ?  He  was  her  brother's  friend.  Her  mother,  too^ 
had  never  thought  unfavourably  of  him,  and  he  had  spoken  to  her  of  his 
means,  and  of  his  desire  to  aocomplish  more.  Yes!  he  was  young, 
generous,  talented,  and  noble. 

As  the  time  for  Harry's  departure  drew  near,  the  meetings  in  the  ev«nf- 
ing  were  more  frequent — more  so,  we  fear,  between  Hany  and  Jessie  thaa 
William  was  aware  of ;  it  is  true  ihat  they  did  not  take  plaee  at  adistanoe^ 
but  nearer  to  heat  father's  house.  Su£Bce  it  to  say,  that  when  they  parted  lor 
a  time  it  was  with  vows  oi  mutual  fidelity — they  were^  in  fistct,  betrothed. 
A  correspondence,  even  more  dangerons  to  Jessie^  then  took  place ;  Harry 
was  great  at  letter-writing — "  'twas  his  vocation."  Lucy  was  a|;ain  the 
medium  of  communication,  for  the  letters  were  enclosed  to  WiUiam  at 
Chest^pool,  and  transferred  to  Lucy  as  opportanitiss  occuxred.  The 
same  method  was  adopted  by  Jessie  m  her  repHes,  and  so  the  affair  was 
kept  a  profound  secret  £rom  the  old  people.  This  was  Jessie  Gray's 
second  false  step. 

And  where  was  Edward  Smith  aU  this  time  ?  Did  he  never  visit  the  cot- 
tage? He  did;  and  in  due  time  boldly  declared  his  passion  for  Jessie. 
His  father,  grown  old,  had  resolved  to  leave  the  farm  and  live  upon  his 
means,  still  in  dear  old  Woodside,  his  native  village. 

The  Foss  Farm — such  was  the  name  it  was  known  by,  from  a  straight^ 
narrow  road,  no  longer  used  as  a  public  way,  which  intersected  it  in  the 
middle,  and  which  antiquarians  declared  to  have  been  made  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans,— 4he  Foss  Farm  had  been  in  the  occupation  of  the  Smiths 
for  more  than  a  century,  and  in  accordance  with  the  established  rule  on 
the  estate,  Edward  was  to  succeed  his  fiither  in  the  tenaney.  He  was 
thus  at  onoe  enabled  to  offer  Jessie  all  the  eomforts  and  advantages  of  a 
home* 

That  such  a  union  would  be  highly  satisfactory  to  the  Grays  must  be 
evident ;  indeed,  Donald  had  set  his  heart  on  it,  and  never  doubted  that 
his  daughto^s  prudence,  if  not  her  inclination,  woukl  chime  in  unisoa 
with  his  own.  There  were  not  many  girls  in  Woodside,  it  was  true ; 
certainly  not  one  but  woukl,  as  the  saying  is,  have  jumped  at  Edward's 
offer.  Nay,  the  match  would  not  have  been  a  bad  one  for  maay  a 
Chesterpool  tradesman's  daughter,  bat  Edward  prrferred  a  wile  who  had 
been  brought  op  in  rustic  simplicity,  and  Jessie  Gray  had  long  engrossed 
his  afieetions. 

William  and  Loey  were  in  a  texrifale  state  of  alann  when  they  fovad 
the  torn  thai  aflbies  were  lik^y  to  take^  tut  althoogh  thsy  bad  no  idea 
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of  oommitting  matrimoDy  themselves  at  present,  they  feared  that  an 
estrangement  between  the  families  was  inevitable,  ana  that  their  own 
relative  positions  might  be  compromised  by  such  a  circumstance ;  besides, 
now  that  Harry  was  away,  they  plainly  saw  the  error  they  had  com- 
mitted, and  felt  as  if  they  had  sacrificed  Jessie  for  their  own  personal 
gratification. 

Mrs.  Gray,  too,  now  that  Edward  was  to  have  the  iarro,  fully  appre-* 
dated  the  advantage  of  the  match,  and  was  equally  desirous  with  her 
husband  that  it  should  take  place. 

At  length,  the  storm  that  we  have  seen  gathering,  burst  over  this 
hitherto  united  family.  Edward  formally  proposed  to  Jessie  and  was 
rejected.  In  vain  her  father  pressed  her  to  explain  her  objections  to  the 
union  ;  tears  fast  and  frequent  were  the  only  reply  he  could  obtain.  A 
letter  found  by  Mrs.  Gray  in  Jessie's  bedroom  a  few  days  after  explained 
the  truth. 

Donald  was  highly  incensed,  and  peremptorily  required  that  all  Harry's 
letters  should  be  given  up  to  him.  He  threatened  Jessie  with  the  curse 
of  the  disobedient  if  she  suffered  him  any  longer  to  occupy  her  thoughts, 
and  vowed  that  no  power  on  earth  would  force  him  to  consent  to  their 
union.  The  part  Lucy  had  taken  in  the  matter  somehow  transpired,  and 
led  to  a  scene  of  painful  recrimination  between  her  and  Edward ;  old  Mr. 
Smith  was  also  apprised  of  it,  and  forbade  the  continuance  of  her  in- 
timacy with  William,  while  the  latter  and  Edward  were,  of  course,  no 
longer  friends. 

As  soon  as  Donald  had  possessed  himself  of  Harry's  letters  he  forwarded 
them  to  his  address,  and  gave  him  thoroughly  to  understand  that  all 
correspondence  with  his  daughter  must  from  that  time  cease. 

It  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  honest  Scotsman  to  find  his  favourite, 
Edward,  rejected  ;  it  wounded  his  pride,  too,  to  think  that  the  daughter 
be  had  cherished  until  she  was  on  the  very  verge  of  womanhood — his 
eldest  and  only  marriageable  girl — should  thus  set  an  example  of  dis- 
obedience in  ms  family,  and  fly  in  the  face  of  his  parental  authority ;  but 
it  wounded  him  still  more  that  his  first-bom,  William,  should  have  been 
a  conniver,  if  not  an  abettor,  of  the  plot  against  him,  for  in  that  light 
did  he  unfortunately  consider  it. 

There  was  a  strange  alteration  in  the  family  of  the  Grays  from  that 
time — William  no  longer  came  over  to  Woodside  on  the  Sunday,  and 
Donald  went  in  and  out  from  his  meals  preserving  a  sullen  silence.  He 
worked  away  at  his  garden  as  usual,  and  regularly  attended  the  market 
in  the  town,  but  it  was  evident,  for  all  that^  he  was  a  disappointed  man. 

Poor  Jessie!  hers  was  a  weary  lot — suspected  by  her  father,  and  having 
to  endure  much  of  his  ill-nature  second-hand,  for  her  mother,  kept  in  a 
constant  state  of  irritation  by  Donald,  found  a  vent  for  her  anxiety  by 
retaliating  upon  her  daughter.  The  children  alone  afforded  her  gra- 
tification ;  and  when  the  summer  came  round,  they  were  again  sent  to 
play  in  the  little  garden ;  and  again  Jessie  took  her  work,  and  watched 
their  gambols  from  her  seat  in  the  dear  old  porch. 

But  even  the  garden  partook  of  the  change  that  had  occurred  under 
Donald's  roof-tree.  The  honeysuckles,  no  longer  neatly  trained  over  the 
trellis-work,  hung  in  tangled  bunches,  and  did  not  reach  half  so  high  as 
formerly.  The  dahlia-roots  were  duly  planted  as  an  article  of  commerce, 
and  bid  fair  to  maintain  their  former  splendour ;  but  several  of  die  flower-- 
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beds  had  been  du^  up  and  planted  with  vegetables,  just  as  if  Donald  had 
no  longer  any  ambition  in  making  his  garden  ornamental. 

Time  wore  on.  One  day,  when  Jessie  was  sitting  in  the  dear  sunshine, 
she  descried  a  figure  coming  towards  the  cottage.  She  could  not  be  mis- 
taken ;  he  appeared  careworn,  and  less  respectably  attired  than  when  she 
last  saw  him,  but  it  was  Henry.  He  must  not  meet  her — oh !  not  there. 
She  rose  in  alarm.     He  comprehended  the  action  instinctively,   and 

Eaused.  The  children  were  at  the  further  end  of  the  garden,  where  they 
ad  put  up  a  swing  between  two  apple*trees.  Donald  had  gone  to 
market  at  Chesterpool,  and  her  mother  was  busily  engaged  in  the  kit- 
chen. Jessie's  thoughts  were  not  of  joy  for  again  beholding  him;  they 
were  of  home~-of  home  that  had  been  made  wretched  by  her  conduct,  by 
theirs.  Stealthily  she  flew  to  him  down  the  little  path  that  led  to  the 
road.  They  met^  and  in  tremulous  accents  Jessie  told  him  that  it  must 
be  their  last  meeting.  Not  so  :  Harry  must  see  her  again  ;  his  life  de- 
pended on  their  meeting  in  the  evening ;  he  had  much  to  say,  but  he 
would  only  ask  her  then  to  grant  him  that  one  interview. 

A  loud  cry  from  the  children  was  heard — they  would  be  discovered-^ 
she  had  not  time  to  argue  her  refusal.  Yes,  she  would  meet  him,  once 
more,  that  night. 

Without  waiting  for  his  reply,  she  flew  back  to  the  garden.  The 
swing  had  broken,  and  Pattie,  who  was  getting  somewhat  too  heavy  for 
that  branch  of  gymnastics,  was  rolling  on  the  grass. 

When  Mrs.  Gray  came  out,  Jessie  was  repairing  the  rope  in  the  pri- 
mitive way  that  has  long  been  established  for  such  repairs-^she  was  tying 
a  knot.  She  had  tied  one  stronger  than  she  thought  for  a  moment 
before,  but  her  secret  was  safe. 

What  a  long,  dreary  day  was  that  to  Jessie ;  she  thought  the  dinner 
would  never  be  over.  Then  the  children  would  swing  ag^in  in  the  after- 
noon :  it  was  a  new  toy  to  them.  Then  Donald  returned  with  the  boys, 
and  the  cart,  and  old  Dobbin,  and  the  boys  were  tired,  and  Jessie  was 
sent  to  fetch  old  Dobbin's  feed  of  com  from  the  g^ranary,  and  then  there 
was  something  hot  to  be  prepared  for  Donald;  then  the  market  had  been 
a  dull  one,  and  half  the  vegetables  had  been  brought  back  again  unsold ; 
and  then  Donald  had  met  William,  who  had  been  very  ill  and  under  the 
doctor's  hands  ;  and  altogether  everything  was  as  uncomfortable  as  pos- 
sible.    Never  before  had  home  appeared  to  her  more  dreary. 

At  last  the  evening  meal  was  spread.  How  diflerent  to  the  cheerful 
suppers  of  a  short  time  back !  Scarcely  a  word  was  spoken  during  the 
repast,  and  when  it  was  over  Jessie  brought  her  father  his  slippers  and 
his  pipe.  Somehow  or  other,  Mrs.  Gray  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  bed 
— probably  she  saw  the  mood  that  Donald  was  in,  and  wished  to  avoid 
the  after-supper  conversation.  Many  wives  adopt  these  little  stratagems, 
why  not  Mrs.  Gray  ? 

Why  did  Jessie  go  and  kiss  her  father  before  she  followed  her  mother 
up-sta&s  ?  Latterly  she  had  not  done  so.  Was  it  to  lull  him  into  se- 
curity ?  Oh  no,  for  she  had  firmly  resolved  in  her  own  mind  that  her 
interview  with  Harry  should  be  the  last. 

What  a  time  Donald  stayed  down  stairs  that  night  smoking  his  pipe  in 
the  chimney  comer.  Jessie  extinguished  her  light,  first  putting  on  a 
cloak  and  bonnet,  and  then  stood  listening  for  the  sound  of  his  footsteps 
on  the  stair* 
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She  half  reiolr^  to  break  her  appoiBtment  with  Hany.  Hark ! 
Donald  is  fasteniog  up  the  doors  and  wmdowg,  protecting  the  oott^pe 
.from  interlopen  from  wWumt  She  trembles  like  an  aspen;  she  oan  never 
unfasten  that  door  without  her  father  hearing  her.  At  length  his  foot- 
steps shake  the  stairs,  and  she  hears  the  click  of  the  lock  as  he  fastens  his 
bedroom  door.  But  she  does  not  venture  even  then ;  she  waits  another 
quarter  of  an  hour««^to  her  an  age— -once  more  she  goes  to  the  children's 
beds,  and  listens  to  their  breadiing ;  they  are  slewing  in  each  other^s 
arms,  dreaming,  peihaps,  those  fury  dreams  that  only  childhood  knows. 
Silently  ahe  unfastens  her  ehttnber  door,  but  again  she  stops  to  listen 
-—this  time  at  the  sanctuary  of  her  imeonseious  parents;  then  she 
creeps  cautiously  down  stairs.  Sloe  dares  not  attempt  the  lock-^the  inner 
door  leading  through  the  little  store-room  to  the  parlour  is  unfastened — 
she  gains  the  parlour,  the  shutter  that  protects  the  low  bay* window  is 
-removed,  and  nie  stands  out  in  the  dear  moonlight. 

Beautiful  was  that  moonlight  scene.  The  far  hills,  shadowed  forth  in 
the  distance,  with  just  sufficient  light  to  render  their  dim  outlines  dis- 
tingfuishable,  seemed  to  mark  the  point  yvhere  earth  and  heaven  meet,  all 
was  so  calm,  so  still. 

Jessie  had  never  before  contemplated  that  peaceful  valley  under  its 
present  aspect.  The  scene  af^eared  to  her  entirely  changed ;  it  was  more 
like  some  dream  of  fairy  regions  than  the  fiunihar  panorama  she  gazed 
on  every  day.  The  distant  wood  alone  seemed  like  a  blot  on  the 
fair  face  of  nature;  the  fields  and  meadows  slept  in  the  mellow  light, 
and  the  river  flowed  silently  along,  a  streak  of  liquid  silver.  Why  did 
^  pause  at  such  a  moment  to  fold,  as  it  were,  that  tranquil  scene  in  her 
mind's  embrace,  and  hold  it  there  for  ever?  Had  she  some  vague 
thought  that  memory  only  would  reflect  it  for  the  time  to  come  ?  There 
are  moments  when  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  seem  so  blended 
^and  confused,  that  the  mind  wavers,  and  we  are  incapable  of  action,  and 
•  leave  all  to  fste,  or  rather  chance.  It  was  so  with  Jessie.  Eveiythiag 
around  her  appeared  mysterious,  and  to  herself  she  was  the  greatest 
mystery.  A  blind  bat  that  struck  against  the  window-pane  aroused  her 
.from  her  reverie,  and  Repassed  through  the  gardmi,  and  stole  cautiously 
down  the  narrow  path. 

Onee  more  she  turned  round  to  lock  at  the  eottage ;  all  was  safe,  the  fnor 
dows  were  all  darkened,  not  a  soul  save  h^ndf  seemed  to  be  awake  in  the 
whole  village  of  Woodside.  She  turned  into  the  road,  and  the  cottage  was 
hidden  behind  a  dump  of  trees ;  die  felt  her  courage  strengthened  now  that 
she  had  lost  dghtof  the  dd  plaee,  and  walked  on  faster  until  she  reached 
a  large  oak-tree.  It  had  been  their  place  oi  meeting  many  times  before, 
and,  though  she  did  not  name  it  in  the  morning,  she  doubted  not  that 
Harry  would  await  her  there.  She  had  guessed  rightly,  for  as  she  ap- 
proached, a  form  glided  from  under  its  ample  shade,  and  agdn  she  was 
by  her  lover^s  side. 

Never  did  man  plead  more  doquently  to  woman  than  Harry  pleaded 
to  Jessie  on  that  calm  and  tranquil  night;  he  pleaded  for  life,  for  life 
without  love  would  be  a  blank ;  her  presence,  bin*  love,  was  as  essential 
to  him  as  the  air  he  breathed ;  what  had  he  not  suffered  in  her  absence  ? 
What  had  he  become  f  All  would  go  wdl  with  him  if  she  were  by  his 
•side  to  sheer  him. 

Long  and  painful  was  the  struggle  that  passed  in  Jessie's  fldnd :  she 
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knew  her  father  would  never  consent  to  their  union,  yet  she  would  not  bid 
him  cease  to  hope  for  ever,  and  they  could  wait,  for  she  loved  him  still. 

"  Why,"  he  argued,  "  should  her  father  control  her  actions  when 
nature  had  proved  to  her  that  he  could  not  control  her  heart  ?  While 
she  remained  at  home,  her  father's  esteem  could  only  be  regained  by  her 
marriage  with  Edward  Smith  ;  and  was  she  prepared  to  sacrifice  him  to 
a  senseless  clod  P  If  they  were  married,  that  point  would  be  settled  for 
ever,  and  he  would  soon  relent ;  besides,  her  mother  and  her  brother  had 
both  been  privy  to  their  engagement.  She  must  fly  with  him,  and  in  a 
few  days  she  could  write  and  ask  her  father's  forgiveness.  If  it  came 
Bot,  she  would  have  a  stronger,  a  holier  claim  on  him  to  protect  her.  He 
had  a  home — an  humble  one,  it  was  toue — ^bnt  love  could  make  the  lowliest 
roof  a  heaven." 

Jessie  wavered.  Her  conscience  told  her  she  was  committing  a  great 
error,  but  her  conscience  failed  her.  Prudence  whispered,  ''  Do  not 
marry  him,"  but  Inclination  answered,  "  I  love  him."  He  solemnly 
swore  by  the  bright  orb  above  them  to  shield  and  protect  her  for  ever, 
and  tlie  helpless  g^ri  consented  to  go  out  into  the  great  world  with 
him  to  whom  she  had  trusted  her  guileless  heart, 

Thi  s  time  they  both  bent  their  steps  towards  the  town.  She  dared  not 
look  behind  her ;  there  was  no  taming  to  that  old  home  now.  Whatever 
of  weal  or  woe  she  must  know,  she  must  look  for  it  in  the  dark  future. 

She  felt  herself  as  one  impelled  to  proceed  by  some  mystertous  agency, 
rather  than  a  living  being  walking  over  the  hard,  solid  ground. 

At  length  they  reached  the  town.  It  wanted  some  hours  to  morning, 
but  Harry  had  arranged  his  plans,  and,  taking  her  down  one  of  the  long, 
narrow  streets,  they  reached  the  coffee-house  where  he  had  taken  up  his 
temporary  lodging.  They  were  evidently  expected,  for  after  a  few  raps 
at  the  door,  it  was  opened  by  a  sleepy  girl,  the  waitress  of  the  "  establish- 
ment," and  Jessie  was  shown  into  a  dirty  parlour,  where  a  break&st, 
in  the  usual  coffee-shop  fashion,  shortly  made  its  appearanoe.  There 
was  an  air  of  discomfort  about  the  room,  which  already  seemed  to  fore- 
shadow to  Jessie  what  she  might  expect  in  her  new  home;  she  was 
enabled,  too,  by  the  dim  Kght  of  a  miserable  candle,  to  peroeiTe  that 
Harry  was  far  more  careless  of  his  personal  appearance  than  formerly ; 
his  face  was  thin  and  emaciated,  and  she  could  not  avoid  remarking  that 
she  thought  he  must  have  been  ill.  No !  he  had  only  been  orer-^xing 
his  powers,  writing  late  through  the  night,  and  getting  little  rest*-that 
was  over  now,  and,  with  hw,  all  would  soon  go  well  again. 

He  allowed  her  little  time  for  reflection.  He  told  her  all  his  plans  for 
the  Aiture  :  how,  at  first,  they  must  be  contented  with  an  humble  lodging, 
but  how  he  hoped  soon  to  grow  into  repute,  and  to  thrive  as  others  have 
thrived  before  him.  He  spoke  of  those  whose  names  were  now  house- 
hold words  in  many  an  English  home,  who  had  commenced  poor  as  him- 
self, and  were  now  reaping  the  reward  of  their  long  struggling  and  per- 
severance. She  did  not  doubt  him — she  would  share  even  poverty  with 
him,  and  strive  to  make  him  happy ;  but  their  marriage— how,  when^ 
where  was  it  to  take  place  ?  He  had  planned  that,  too.  He  would  take 
her  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  whose  wife  would  be  her  companion  until 
their  union.  He  silenced  every  doubt,  and  strove  to  calm  every  fear  that 
arose  in  her  bosom.     At  five  o'clock  they  would  start  for  IxHidon. 

g2 
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X. 

The  Rebellion,  and  the  Papers  it  called  forth— Henry  Fielding— The  Chan^non — 
The  True  Patriot,  and  Jacobites*  Jotima/— Fielding's  Sketches  of  the  News- writers 
— Unstamped  Papers — Fielding  and  his  Assailants — ^A  Specimen  of  their  Scur- 
rility— ^William  Guthrie  and  James  Ralph — Prosecution  of  the  NadonalJoumal 
— A  few  Celebrities  of  the  l^ss — ^Dr.  Johnson  and  the  Newspapers — ^The 
Doctor  a  Newspaper  Drudge. 

Whilst  the  reporters  had  been  struggling  to  get  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  the  pertinacity  and  ultimate  success  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, the  swarm  of  political  writers  were  thrown  into  commotion  by 
events  which  were  crowding  on  and  plots  which  were  thickening.  The 
young  Pretender  had  raised  the  standard  of  insurrection,  and  thrown  a 
plentiful  supply  of  food  to  their  hungry  pens ;  but  now,  pushing  them 
good-naturedly  aside,  there  strides  forward  a  doughty  champion  of  the 
house  of  Hanover,  who  flings  before  the  public  sheet  after  sheet  of  re- 
monstrance or  argument,  and  over  his  adversaries  a  heap  of  ridicule  and 
sarcasm.  The  people  were  not  overmuch  attached  to  the  German  rule : 
the  Highlanders  were  marching  on  from  success  to  success ;  and,  for  a 
brief  period,  the  second  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  seemed  not  so  unlikely 
an  event  i^ter  all.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  the  playwright  turned 
politician,  and  by  turns  grave  and  gay,  laughing  and  moralising,  but 
always  studiously  disclaiming  partisanship,  Henry  Fielding  takes  his 
place  in  the  ranks  of  the  newspaper  writers.  At  an  earlier  period  (in 
1739)  he  had  been  part  proprietor  and  writer  of  the  Champion — a  thrice- 
a-week  essay-paper,  which  he  wrote  conjointly  with  James  Ralph  (a  poor 
mercenary),  under  the  name  of  '*  Captain  Hercules  Vinegar.''  To  the 
Cliampion  was  attached  a  supplement,  called  an  "  Index  to  the  Times,'' 
which  contained  the  current  news  of  the  day,  and  was  compiled  by  Ralph, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  <'  Lilbume."  As  the  time  approached  when 
Fielding  was  to  be  called  to  the  Bar,  he  gradually  withdrew  from  the 
Champion^  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  periodical  press  till  the  Whig 
cause  staggered  under  the  heavy  blows  it  was  sustaining  from  the 
•Jacobites,  when  he  rushed  to  the  rescue  with  the  True  Patriot,  the  first 
number  of  which  came  out  on  the  5th  of  November,  1745.  In  his  open- 
ing address  he  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  newspaper  press  at  that  time, 
which,  taken  with  all  due  allowance,  is  not  very  flattering : 

''  In  strict  obedience  to  the  sovereign  power  (fashion),  being  informed 
by  my  bookseller,  a  man  of  great  sagacity  in  his  business,  that  nobody  at 
present  reads  anything  but  newspapers,  I  have  determined  to  conform 
myself  to  the  reigning  taste.  The  number,  indeed,  of  these  writers  at 
first  a  little  staggered  us  both,  but  upon  perusal  of  their  works,  I  fancied 
I  had  discovered  a  little  imperfection  in  them  all^  which  somewhat 
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diminished  the  force  of  this  objection.  ,  .  •  .  The  first  little  imperfection 
in  these  writings  is  that  there  is  scarce  a  syllable  of  truth  in  any  of 
them.  If  this  be  admitted  to  be  a  fault,  it  requires  no  other  evidence  than 
themselves  and  the  perpetual  contradictions  which  occur,  not  only  ou  com-* 
paring  one  with  the  other,  but  the  same  author  with  himself  on  different 
days.  Secondly,  there  is  no  sense  in  them.  To  prove  this,  likewise,  I 
appeal  to  their  works.  Thirdly,  there  is  in  reality  nothing  in  them  at 
all.  And  this  also  must  be  allowed  by  their  readers,  if  paragraphs  which 
contain  neither  wit  nor  humour,  nor  sense,  nor  the  least  importance,  may- 
be properly  said  to  contain  nothing.     Such  are  the  arrival  of  my  Lord 

■         with  a  great  equipage;  the  marriage  of  Miss ,  of  great  beauty 

and  merit ;  and  the  death  of  Mr. ,  who  was  never  heard  of  in  his 

life,  &&,  &c.  Nor  will  this  appear  strange  if  we  consider  who  are  the 
authors  of  such  tracts — namely,  the  journeymen  of  booksellers,  of  whom, 
I  believe,  much  the  same  may  be  truly  predicated  as  of  these  their  produc- 
tions. But  the  encouragement  with  which  these  lucubrations  are  read 
may  seem  more  strange  and  more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for.  And  here 
I  cannot  agree  with  my  bookseller,  that  their  eminent  badness  recom* 
mends  them.  The  true  reason  is,  I  believe,  simply  the  same  which  I  once 
heard  an  economist  assign  for  the  content  and  satisfaction  with  which  his 
£imily  drank  water-cider^-viz.,  because  they  could  procure  no  better 
liquor.  Indeed,  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  the  understanding  as  well  as 
the  palate,  though  it  may  out  of  necessity  swallow  the  worse,  will  in 
general  prefer  the  better." 

Fielding  was,  we  dare  say,  not  very  far  out  after  all  in  his  estimate ; 
for  the  newspaper  press,  which  we  nave  seen  gradually  corrupted  by 
Walpole,  was  recruited,  as  its  more  powerful  members  were  bought  off, 
from  the  ranks  of  an  irregular  squad ;  and  for  the  last  few  years  the 
unstamped  papers  had  been  rapidly  increasing,  and  were  openly  hawked 
about  in  defiance  of  the  law,  whilst  the  regular  papers  were  being  amalga- 
mated or  entirely  discontinued.  Indeed,  it  had  been  found  necessary  in 
1743  to  insert  a  clause  into  the  16th  George  II.,  cap.  26,  declaring  that, 
^*  whereas  great  numbers  of  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  other  papers  sub- 
ject and  liable  to  the  stamp  duties,  but  not  being  stamped,  were  daily  sold, 
hawked,  carried  about,  uttered,  and  exposed  for  sale  by  divers  obscure 
persons  who  have  no  known  or  settled  habitation,  it  is  enacted  that  all 
hawkers  of  unstamped  newspapers  may  be  seized  by  any  person,  and  taken 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  may  commit  them  to  gaol  for  three 
months."  A  reward  of  twenty  shillings  was  also  offered  to  the  informer 
who  miglit  secure  a  conviction. 

The  True  Patrtot,  coming  at  such  a  time,  among  such  competitors, 
from  a  vigorous  writer  who  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  cause 
— not  hastily  taken  up,  but  one  to  which  he  had  all  along  been  warmly 
attached — we  say  the  True  Patriot,  written  by  such  a  man,  and  in  such 
a  manner,  could  not  fail  of  concentrating  the  distracted  attention  of  the 
nation.  The  affrighted  citizens  read  it  for  comfort  and  reassurance,  and 
had  more  confidence  in  its  arguments  than  in  the  camp  at  Finchley. 
The  hesitating  Jacobites  were  dismayed  by  the  tone  of  ridicule  with 
which  it  spoke  of  their  cause  ;  and  when  the  final  blow  crushed  them  to 
the  ground,  and  drove  the  young  Pretender  a  fugitive  from  the  field  of 
Culloden,  its  merciless  satire  did  more  to  extinguish  all  feelings  of  sym- 
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pftttiy  with  i^e  broken  party  than  the  savage  butcheries  of  the  Duke  of 
Cnmberland,  or  the  cold-blooded  atrocities  of  the  law — which,  in  fbct, 
but  for  Fielding's  more  destroctiye  sarcasm,  might  have  had  just  iSbib 
opposite  effect. 

The  paper  continued  until  April  Idth,  1746;  and  in  the  following 
year,  **  to  discredit  the  shattered  remnant  of  an  unsuccessful  party,'*  as 
Sir  Walter  Scott  says  in  his  "  life  of  Fielding,"  by  cotFering  it  with 
ridicule,  and  holding  it  up  to  national  contempt,  he  coneeived  and* 
brought  out,  with  the  encouragement,  as  it  is  thought,  of  thegovermnent^ 
the  Jacobke  Journal,  which  was  commenced  in  December^  1747,  ae  the 
production  of  '<  John  Trottplaid,  Esq.,"  and  bore  the  representation  of 
Ulr.  and  Mrs.  Trottplaid ;  the  former  wearing  a  plaid  waisteoat,  and  the 
latter  a  plaid  petticoat,  and  both  lustily  huzzaing,  whilst  a  Jesuit  is  as* 
siduously  calling  their  attention  to  a  copy  of  the  London  Evening  I^mL 
The  first  number  presents  us  with  another  unfiiTOurable  tiew  of  the  eon- 
temporary  press : 

^  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  a  weekly  writer  might  venture  to  i^ 
pear,  it  is  the  present ;  for  few  readers  will  imagine  it  presumption  to 
enter  the  lists  against  those  works  of  his  contemporaries  which  are  now 
known  by  the  name  of  newspapers,  since  his  talents  must  be  very  io^&i^ 
ferent  if  he  is  not  capable  of  shining  among  a  set  of  such  dark  planets." 
'  And  the  affectation  of  printing  so  many  words  in  italics,  without  any 
rule  or  reason,  and  expressing  only  the  first  and  last  letters  of  others,  of 
which  we  have  already  given  examples  in  another  place*  from  the  JPM*^ 
tieal  RegiHer  and  the  London  Evening  Poet,  were  not  lost  upon  the 
watchful  satirist,  who  thus  whimsically  imitates  it : 

**  In  this  dress  I  intend  to  abuse  the  *  *  *  and  the  *  *  * ;  I  intend  to 
lash  not  only  the  m — stry,  but  every  man  who  hath  any  p*— co  or 
p— 416— n  fifom  the  g-*vemm— t,  or  who  is  entrusted  with  any  degree  of 
power  or  trust  under  it,  let  his  r — nk  be  ever  so  high,  or  his  dii«-^r — oter 
never  no  good.  For  this  purpose  I  have  provided  myself  with  a  vaei 
quantity  of  Italian  letter,  and  asterisks  of  all  sorts.  And  as  for  all  the 
words  which  I  embowel  or  rather  envowel,  I  will  never  so  mangle  themr 
but  they  shall  be  as  well  known  as  if  they  retained  every  vowel  in  them* 
This  I  promise  myself,  that  when  I  have  any  meaning  tiiey  shall  under-' 
stand  it'' 

The  unscrupulous  tribe  of  writers  whom  he  attacked  and  ridiculed  in- 
these  papers  caught  up  the  only  weapons  they  could  wield — seorriUty  an^l 
abuse, — and  attacked  him  with  the  funr  of  the  intellectual  pigmiea  that 
they  were.  Old  England,  or  the  Constitutional  Journal— Sk  weeklj 
paper  in  opposition,  principally  written  by  Guthrie,  but  to  which  Lord 
Chesterfield  was  an  occasional  contributor — gives  us  on  the  Srd  of  March 
an  average  sample  of  the  language  in  which  they  replied,  describuig 
Fielding  as  <'  a  needy  vagrant  who  long  hunted  after  fortunes,  scored 
deep  at  taverns,  abused  his  benefactors  in  the  administration  of  publie 
affairs,  from  the  state  to  the  stage ;  hackneyed  for  booksellers  sind  news* 

Sapers ;  lampooned  the  virtuous ;  ridiculed  all  the  inferior  clergy  in  the 
ry,  unnatural  character  of  Parson  Adams;  related  the  adventures  of 
fbotmen,  and  wrote  the  lives  of  thief-catchers ;  bilked  every  lodging  for 

*  .*'  Eighteenth  Century,**  pp.  107, 108,  and  1 18 »  and  If§m  Itoidki^  ilf%Bifai     ' 
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ten  yean  together,  and  ^very  alehouse  and  every  chandler^i  thop  in  every 
neighbourhood ;  defrauded  and  reviled  all  hid  acquaintance,  and  meeting 
and  pOBseising  universal  infamy  and  contempt." 

Fielding  might  indeed  be  well  content  with  this  character  fironi  men 
who  thoi:^ht  Parson  Adams  *'  dry  and  unnatnral ;"  well  might  he  smtte 
at  being  called  a  bookseller's  and  newspaper  hack  by  sndb  writers  as 
Guthrie  aind  his  fellows. 

The  government  formed  a  better  estimate,  and  one  whidi  w«s  not  dis« 
appointed  by  the  way  in  which  he  fulfilled  his  duties  as  a  magistrate  lor 
Middlesex  and  Westminster,*— «n  office  which  they  conferred  upon  him  at 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  old  schoolfellow  and  faithful  friend  George 
iMtleton,  now  a  lord  of  the  treasury.  Of  course  this  appointment^ 
which,  if  it  had  been  given  in  reward  for  his  services  (which  it  undoubt* 
edly  was  not),  would  have  been  a  very  inadequate  one,  gave  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  ungenerous  remarks  of  his  enemies  of  Grub-street;  but  the 
manner  in  which  he  performed  his  duties,  driving  corruption  from  the 
bench  and  putting  justice  in  its  place,  remains  recorded  as  a  noble  reply 
to  their  calumnies.  The  appointment  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1748,  the  Jacobite  Journal  having  ceased  in  November  of  that  year, 
fipom  a  conviction  of  its  conductors  that  the  Jacobite  cause  was  entirely 
disarmed  by  the  peace  of  Aiz*la-Chapelle.  Old  England  exulted  over 
the  decease  of  Mr.  Trottplaid  in  a  scurrilous  epitaph,  which  thus  opena 
with  a  epitefiil  and  personal  attack: 

Beneath  this  stone 

Lies  Trotlplaid  J^ohn, 
His  length  of  chin  and  nose; 

His  crazy  brain^ 

Unhum'rous  vein 
In  verse  and  eke  in  prose.* 

William  Guthrie,  the  principal  writer  of  Old  England^  is  the  same  man 
who  afterwards,  as  we  have  already  seen,  made  up  the  "  Parliamentary 
Debates"  for  Cave.  A  needy  Scotchman,  sent  forth  from  Aberdeen  to 
seek  a  living  from  the  world  of  letters,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  book- 
sellers,  who  plucked  him  and  sold  his  feathers.  A  publisher's  drudge^ 
besides  having  to  do  with  many  of  the  newspapers,  he  wrote  several 
works  to  order,  amongst  others,  a  history  of  England,  which  nobody  ever 
reads,  and  a  geographical  grammar,  which  was  at  the  time  thought  a 
work  of  merit,  but  is  of  course  now  obsolete.  He  died  in  1769,  in  the 
sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Sir  John  Willes,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  was  suspected  to  have  written  the  attack  on  Murray 
(afterwards  Lord  Mansfield)  in  Old  England  of  December  27th,  1746* 
A  hireling  confederate  of  Fielding's — certainly  in  the  Champion^  and 
probably  in  his  other  papers — was  James  Ralph,  formerly  a  schoolmaster 
at  Philadelphia,  but  who  came  to  London  about  1729,  and  embarked  as 
a  party  writer  with  a  capital  of  considerable  talent.  Unfortunately,  it 
was  about  the  only  capital  he  possessed ;  of  money  he  had  little,  and  of 
principle  less ;  and  he  tossed  about  on  the  troubled  sea  of  politics,  as  all 
have  done  who  have  ventured  upon  it  with  only  talent  for  their  ballast, 
and  got  cast  he^re  and  there  with  every  change  of  the  political  current. 
Ralph,  who  aspired  to  the  title  of  historian,  and  wrote  a  forgotten. his? 

-     -  -  -      -         ^.    ■^— ^  ^^  ^     _-p  -^  ^ —  - -  ■  ,— — ,^__^ 

*  Old  Englandf  or  ike  Stoad-BoUom  Jourfidl,  November  20tb,  1748. 
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tory  of  England,  also  tried,  with  the  venatility  to  which  hard  necessity 
occasionally  drove  him,  what  he  could  make  out  of  the  stage,  and  wrote 
some  plays  and  a  poem,  which  elevated  him  to  a  place  in  the  *'  Dnnciad," 
in  a  note  to  which  he  is  described  as  a  low  and  illiterate  writer.  This 
was  not  true  ;  for  he  was  certainly  a  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  scholar. 
His  connexion  with  the  stage  brought  him  into  the  acquaintance  o£ 
Fielding,  and  they  went  to  work  together  at  the  Champion,  Poor 
Ralph  (who  wrote  the  pitiful  '^  Case  of  Authors")  was  like  most  of  his 
contemporary  labourers,  well  acquainted  with  poverty  and  want,  and  Mr.. 
Nichols  has  preserved  some  of  his  cries  for  bread  in  the  ninth  volume  of 
the  **  Literary  Anecdotes."  '^  I  am  now  really  at  my  last  resource  till  my 
play  is  finished,"  he  writes  at  last,  in  the  accents  of  despair,  "  and,  unless 
you  can  relieve  me,  both  that  and  I  shall  die  together."  Bubb  Dod-* 
ington  took  him  up,  and  in  his  service  he  brought  out  the  Remembrancer 
— an  organ  of  the  Dodington  section  of  the  Leicester  House  party,  which 
received  a  gentle  check  from  the  government  in  1749  : 

<<  November  2Ath, — Earl  of  Middlesex  and  Mr.  Ralph  were  with  me 
to  acquaint  me  that  the  printer  and  publisher  of  the  Remembrancer  was 
taken  up  for  his  paper  of  last  Saturday,  the  18th  instant,  but  that  the 
messenger  used  them  with  uncommon  civility,  touched  none  of  their 
papers,  presses,  or  effects,  and  took  their  words  for  their  surrendering 
themselves  the  next  morning."* 

We  are  afterwards  told  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  agrees  to  indemnify 
them  against  all  loss  or  damage. 

Dodington,  though  he  speaks  of  him  as  ''  honest  Mr.  Ralph,"  admits 
that  he  was  "  ready  to  be  hired  to  any  cause.''  Poor  fellow  I  life  was 
sweet  and  bread  was  dear,  and  the  highest  bidder  had  him  ;  but  in  1762 
the  politicians  and  the  booksellers  lost  their  drudge,  for  death  outbid  them 
all. 

Notwithstanding  the  violence  of  the  papers  and  the  character  of  their 
writers,  we  only  find  them  in  one  instance  brought  into  collision  with  the 
government  by  the  events  of  1745-6,  and  that  was  in  the  case  of  the 
National  Journal^  or  Country  Gazette^  an  evening  paper  started  on 
March  22nd,  1746,  and  attacking  the  government  so  intemperately  that 
on  the  12th  of  June  the  printer  was  committed  to  prison,  and  not  released 
until  February,  1747,  on  the  expiration  of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act. 

Of  the  next  ten  years  of  newspaper  history  we  have  but  little  to  record. 
Among  the  writers  of  the  various  periodical  papers  which  flourished  in 
that  interval  were  Mrs.  Hey  wood,  who  wrote  the  Parrot  in  1746;  Lords 
Chesterfield  and  Lyttleton,  contributors  to  Common  Sense,  the  former 
writing  occasionally  in  Old  England;  Sir  John  Hill,  who  wrote  **  The 
Inspector"  for  two  years  in  the  Daily  Advertiser,  commencing  in  March, 
1751;  Arthur  Murphy,  the  writer  of  the  Gray^s  Inn  Journal,  under 
the  name  of  "Charles  Ranger,  Esq.,"  October  21st,  1752;  Edward 
Moore,  the  author  of  the  "  Gamester,"  who  commenced  the  World 
January  4th,  1753,  and  was  assisted  by  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  and 
some  thirty  contributors  of  eminence  ;  Bonnell  Thornton,  who  wrote  the 
Drury  Lane  Journal  (in   opposition   to   Fielding's    Covent    Garden 
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Jounialy  started  on  the  4th  of  January,  1752,  by  "  Sir  Alexander  Draw- 
cansir,  Knight"),  and  who  afterwards  united  himself  with  George  Colman 
in  the  Connoisseur^  commenced  January  31st,  1754,  *^by  Mr.  Town 
Critic  and  Censor  General;"  Dr.  William  King,  of  the  .Drcaw^r,  in  1754;. 
and  the  much-belauded  Alderman  Beckford,  the  City  patriot,  who  pro- 
jected the  Monitor  in  1755.  Most  of  these  were  only  essay-papers,  tread- 
ing, at  a  very  respectful  distance,  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Tatlevy  but  a  few 
copied  it  in  publishing  brief  items  of  news.  On  the  6th  November,  1756, 
the  Test  first  appeared  in  opposition  to  Pitt ;  it  was  edited  by  Arthur 
Murphy,  but  only  ran  to  the  9th  of  July,  1757,  having  had  a  formidable 
antagonist  in  the  Cow-  Test^ 

It  seems  strange  that  men  accustomed  to  reflection,  exercising  them- 
selves in  the  daily  study  of  mankind,  and  practised  in  the  tracing  of  its 
actions  to  their  motives,  and  its  feelings  to  their  sources,  should  so  often 
have  been  moved  by  surprise  at  the  growth  of  an  affection  for  news  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  most  important  city  of  the  world.  Strange  would 
it  have  been,  indeed,  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  citizens  of  London  had  ex- 
hibited an  indifference  to  what  was  going  on  abroad,  and  an  apathy  to 
events  which  must  influence  their  prosperity — ^strange  if  they,  so  jealous 
of  their  rights  and  privileges,  should  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  those  who. 
were  the  organs  of  asserting  them — strange,  too,  surveying  the  subject 
from  lower  ground,  if  gossip,  or  even  scandal,  appealed  to  the  attention  of 
the  town  in  vain.  Yet  we  have  found  men  at  different  periods  of  the 
growth  of  the  newspaper  press — shrewd,  reflective,  and  thinking  men — 
apparently  staggered  and  puzzled  by  the  phenomenon  of  its  increase  in 
numbers  and  importance.  Ben  Jonson,  Burton,  and  Addison  have  all  in 
turn  been  quoted  as  astonished  at  the  ''  thirst  for  news,"  and,  as  late  as 
1758,  we  find  Dr.  Johnson  still  mentioning  the  fact  with  a  tone  of  sur- 
prise : 

'^  No  species  of  literary  men  has  lately  been  so  much  multiplied  as  the 
writers  of  news.  Not  many  years  ago  the  nation  was  content  with  one 
Gazette^  but  now  we  have  not  only  in  the  metropolis  papers  for  every 
morning  and  every  evening,  but  almost  every  large  town  has  its  weekly 
historian,  who  regularly  circulates  his  periodical  intelligence,  and  fills  the 
villages  of  his  district  with  conjectures  on  the  events  of  the  war,  and  with 
debates  on  the  true  interests  of  Europe."*  He  accounts  for  it,  somewhat 
clumsily,  we  think,  by  the  presumption  that  idleness  finds  an  easy  employ- 
ment in  the  perusal  of  the  papers — '^reading  without  the  fatigue  of  close  at-* 
tention  ;"  and  the  world,  therefore,  swarms  with  writers,  "  whose  wish  is  not 
to  be  studied,  but  to  be  read."  If  so,  the  state  of  things  had  very  much  and 
very  rapidly  changed,  for  we  have  all  along  heard  of  the  earnestness  with 
which  men  read  the  newspapers,  and  entered  into  their  arguments.  The 
hot  and  angry  politicians  of  the  coffee-house,  who  were  ready  to  support 
the  views  of  their  favourite  writers,  either  with  tongue  or  sword;  the 
tradesman,  who  ran  out  from  his  shop  to  get  an  early  sight  of  the  paper, 
and  made  himself  master  of  geographical  knowledge  with  great  pains 
and  labour,  in  order  to  follow  the  march  of  an  army  ;  the  statesman,  who 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  scatter  gold  broad-cast  among  the  news^ 
paper  writers,  seem  to  tell  a  different  tale.     In  a  previous  numberf  he 

•  Idler,  No.  30,  November  11th,  1758.  f  I^^-  No.  7,  May  27th,  1758. 
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had  had  his  meer  at  the  newspaper  writeri)  who,  bad  as  thej  nndonbtedly 
were  at  this  time,  seem  to  have  been  the  pegs  on  which  every  satirist  and 
writer  hung  his  ridicule,  but  he  grudgingly  yields  the  admission  that 
newspapers  map  be  of  service  in  the  state : 

**  All  foreigners  remark  that  the  knowledge  of  the  common  people  of 
fkigland  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  vulgar.  This  superiori^  we 
uncbubtedly  owe  to  the  rivulets  of  intelligence  which  are  continually 
trickling  among  us,  which  every  one  may  catch,  and  of  which  every  one 
partakes.''  Stfll,  he  never  has  any  enlarged  forahadowing  of  what 
newspapers  may  become,  or  be  made ;  it  seems  singularly  to  have  escaped 
him  that  the  press  might  in  time  obtain  a  leverage  upon  the  nation's 
mind* 

For  this  reason,  possibly,  he  felt  no  pride  in  his  own  connexion  with 
the  press ;  in  fact,  it  was  a  connexion  not  calculated  to  awaken  agreeable 
feelings,  for  it  was  one  of  necessity,  not  choice ;  and  the  series  of  papers 
which  we  have  been  quoting  was  itself  written  and  sold  to  garnish  a 
newspaper^^appearing  in  the  Unwertal  Chronicle^  or  Weehfy  GaeeUef 
a  paper  projected  by  Newberry,  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  in  1758,  of 
which  the  **  occurrences  of  the  week  were  not  sufficient  to  fill  the 
columns." 

In  the  previous  year,  too,  he  had  vrritten  the  fweliminary  diseoone 
to  the  London  Chronicle^  of  Dodsley,  for  the  *'  humble  reward"  of  a 
guinea.* 
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BT  FLORENTIA. 
HI. 

PssuaiA  is  a  wonderful  old  place:  scarcely  one  street  is  level^ 
and  all  the  houses  look  as  if  not  a  brick  had  been  touched  sinoe  the 
middle  ages.  It  is  the  most  consistently  ancient  city  I  ever  saw ;  more 
so  even  than  quaint  Verona,  a  modern  capital  compared  with  the 
frowning,  tumble-down  aspect  of  Perugia.  The  very  latest  fashions  date 
back  three  hundred  years,  and  one  feels  quite  relieved  while  contem« 
plating  something  light  in  the  gothic  palaces,  after  seeing  the  stupendous 
antiquity  of  the  Etruscan  walls,  which  certainly  must  have  been  raised 
by  the  Titans  themselves  long  before  their  disgrace^  somewhere  in  the 
time  of  Deucalion  or  Nox. 

I  proceeded  from  the  hotel  into  the  grand  piazsa,  where  stands  the 
Duomo,  a  bold,  grand  pile  of  gothic  splendour,  raised  majestically  on  a 
flight  of  marble  steps.     In  the  centre  is  a  beautiful  fountain  of  exquisite 

-    '---  .         K       f      I  , ■     ■        ...  ■■. ■'. 
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workititinship,  where  a  little  riv^r  goshet  forth  to  descend  into  the  spacimis 
basin  beneath.  O^^site  is  the  Palazzo  Comunale — an  immense  double- 
fronted  gothio  pile,  partly  standing  in  the  Piazza,  and  partly  in  the  great 
street  that  opens  from  it*  Here  is  an  abundance  of  all  the  elaborate 
tracery  and  luxuriant  fancy  of  that  picturesque  age.  Heavily  gained 
arehea  windows,  solid,  yet  graceful,  occupy  the  grand  story ;  while  below, 
a  vast  portal,  ornamented  with  every  elaboration  of  mediaeval  grotesque* 
ness,  opens  into  gloomy  halls  and  staircases.  At  the  far  end  of  the  Piazza 
there  is  a  dark  old  archway,  and  a  descending  flight  of  steps  going 
Heaven  knows  where-^down  to  unknown  depths  in  the  lower  town. 
What  a  brave  old  square  it  is  I     Not  an  object  but  is  in  keeping. 

I  ascended  the  steps  and  entered  the  Duomo,  where  the  coup  d^ml 
is  very  imposing,  the  pervading  colour  being  of  that  warm  yellow  tint 
so  charming  to  the  eye.  The  pillars  of  the  nave,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole 
interior,  struck  me  as  very  graceful.  It  is  one  of  those  buildings  one 
can  neither  call  large  nor  small,  from  the  admirable  proportions  of  the 
whole,  where  no  inequality  betrays  the  precise  scale.  Frescoes  there  are 
all  over  the  roofj  and  a  few  choice  pictures ;  one  in  particular,  a  deposition 
by  Baroccio,  in  a  chapel  near  the  door,  painted,  it  is  said,  while  he  was 
soffermg  from  poison  given  him,  out  of  envy,  at  Rome.  This  picture 
has  the  usual  visiting-card,  common  to  all  good  paintings,  of  having 
made  the  journey  to  Paris. 

Here,  too,  in  a  chapel,  is  preserved  the  veritable  wedding-ring  of  the 
Virginy  which  came,  I  suppose,  flying  through  the  air  like  her  house  at  Lo- 
retto,  and  various  other  relics,  all  more  or  less  fond  of  locomotion.  In  the 
sacristy,  or  winter  ehoftr,  is  a  lovely  picture,  a  Sposalizio  by  Luoa  Sig- 
aorelli ;  in  front  of  the  figures  Is  a  tumbler  of  water  with  some  carnations, 
jointed  with  that  delicacy  of  which  only  the  old  masters  were  capable. 

The  more  I  walked  about,  the  more  I  became  charmed  with  Perugia  $ 
up  and  ^wn  wo  went,  under  old  archways,  and  through  narrow  streets, 
each  more  quaint  than  the  other.  Whenever  there  was  any  opening, 
sudi  views  appeared — ^mountains  tossed  as  if  by  an  earthquake,  deep 
talleysj  great  walls  built  on  rocky  heights,  massive  fortificationS'-^ll 
romantic  beyond  expression.  We  reached  at  last  a  distant  spot,  called  the 
Frofitone,  planted  with  trees,  situated  at  the  very  edge  of  a  stupendous 
cKff.  The  sun  was  just  dissipating  the  morning  mist  over  one  of  the 
grandest  vievrs  on  which  the  eye  ever  rested.  Mountains,  hills,  rocks 
there  were,  of  every  shape  and  size,  piled  one  over  the  other,  terrace-like ; 
while  to  the  right  lay  the  blue  lake  of  Thrasimene,  spreading  like  a  glassy 
plain  in  the  midst  of  the  chaotic  confusion  around.  High  mountains  shut 
in  the  view  behind ;  in  front,  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  condensed  into  a 
golden  mist,  obscuring  all  nearer  objects  in  its  brilliant  vapour.  To  the 
left  lay  a  vast  plain,  tat  and  fertile,  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
where  uprose  the  city  of  Assisi,  sparkling  in  the  sunshine,  seated  on  a 
height,  also  backed  by  the  lofty  Apennines. 

Close  by  this  glorious  panorama  stands  the  curious  church  of  San 
Pietro,  desolate  and  lonely,  yet  full  of  interesting  pictures.  Its  form  is 
1^  perfect  Basilica ;;  the  space  over  the  columned  nave  is  covered  with 
frescoes.  In  the  sacristy  are  some  most  interesting  pictures'-^deltcate 
Sassoferratos,  elegant  Pinturiecios  (an  artist,  by  the  way,  one  learns  to 
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esteem  properly  at  Perugia),  and  some  Peruginos  that  might  well  pass  for 
the  works  of  Kaphael,  so  clear  is  the  coIounDg  and  so  admirable  the 
drawing.  One  little  picture  of  Christ  and  St.  John,  as  children,  painted 
by  Raphael  in  his  youth,  is  very  interesting.  Pale  and  dirty  as  it  is,  the 
forms  are  full  of  elegance. 

After  we  left  this  church,  we  walked  up  a  hill  so  steep,  I  decidedly 
e?(pected  never  to  get  my  breath  again.  There  was  a  grand  view 
before  us,  as  everywhere  near  the  walls,  from  the  exceedingly  elevated 
situation  of  the  city.  At  last  we  came  to  the  Porta  Aug^ta,  one 
of  the  grandest  Etiniscan  monuments  in  the  world.  It  is  of  immense 
size,  and  formed  of  stones  actually  gigantic ;  the  walls  of  Fiesole 
are  nothing  to  it:  I  cannot  describe  the  solemn  grandeur  of  this  portal 
of  unknown,  almost  fabulous  antiquity,  frowning  down  on  the  pigmy 
erections  of  later  ages.  There  it  stands  in  its  glorious  solidity  until 
the  day  of  judgment ;  nothing  short  of  a  universal  convulsion  can  shake 
it.  Over  the  arch  are  the  letters  <<  Augusta  Perugia,''  looking  at  a 
distance  like  some  cabalistic  charm;  on  the  left  is  an  open  gallery, 
and  two  massive  towers  surmount  the  centre.  There  is  actually  an 
awful  look  about  it,  like  something  seen  in  a  hideous  dream. 

Hard  by  is  the  College  of  the  Belle  Arti,  containing  the  most  curious 
Etruscan  relics,  wondeifully  fresh  and  sharp  in  outline.  Rooms  there 
are  filled  with  stone  tombs,  small,  of  course,  in  size,  as  the  custom  of 
burning  the  dead  prevailed.  All  have  some  recumbent  figure  reposing 
on  the  lid,  as  invariably  seen  in  the  sepulchral  remains  of  this  people ; 
vases,  too,  there  are  by  hundreds ;  and  a  pillar  in  the  centre  of  one  room 
marvellously  fresh.  In  an  upper  gallery  are  a  few  pictures,  but  of 
1)0  peculiar  interest.  Below,  a  lonely  botanical  garden,  planted  with 
laurels,  stretches  out,  terrace-like,  over  the  walls — a  place  in  which  to 
meditate  on  the  strange  destiny  of  a  people  capable  of  such  wonderful 
achievements  in  the  various  branches  of  art,  leaving  not  a  vestige  of  their 
history  to  enlighten  posterity. 

But  I  was  obliged  to  rush  away  without  any  ceremony ;  and,  taking  a 
brusque  leave  of  the  Etruscan  monuments,  found  myself  suddenly  turn 
up  in  the  cinque-cento  Sala  del  Cambio,  covered  with  beautiful  frescoes 
by  Perugino.  Here  are  depicted  prophets,  philosophers,  and  warriors,  in 
an  odd  jumble ;  as  well  as  the  Nativity  and  the  Transfiguration.  I  con- 
fess, I  was  not  much  interested  in  this  apartment,  reserving  all  my 
admiration  for  the  chapel  beyond,  where  there  are  some  exquisite  frescoes 
by  Raphael  —  sybils  and  angels,  of  a  grace  and  refinement  marking 
them  as  beings  of  an  order  he  alone  could  create,  amid  the  most  exquisite 
arabesque  ornaments  and  fanciful  devices.  The  ceiling  being  low,  one 
can  entirely  enjoy  these  charming  works.  Here  also  are  paintings  by 
Perugino  and  Spaguoletto ;  but  all  sink  into  insignificance  beside  the 
fairy  pencil  of  the  great  master. 

After  seeing  something  of  the  painting^  at  Perugia,  one  can  estimate 
the  influence  exercised  by  the  Umbrian  schools  over  Italian  art  generally. 
The  admiration  of  classical  subjects,  and  the  fall  of  the  Romanesque 
school,  caused  by  the  obscurity  and  troubles  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the 
deplorable  condition  of  Rome,  the  mistress  of  all  civilisation — ^then  de* 
graded  to  a  provincial  city  under  the  mistaken  policy  of  the  Eastern 
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emperors — superinduced  the  progress  of  the  Byzantine  style  all  over  Italy. 
Success  in  this  hranch  of  art  required  no  creative  genius,  there  being  an 
accepted  type  for  every  subject  which  it  would  have  been  scandalous  not 
to  follow.  Art  was  cramped  and  confined  into  certain  patterns,  without 
drawing,  form,  or  nature  —  long,  lank,  wo-begone  spectres,  whose 
only  merit  in  our  eyes  is  their  extreme  grotesqueness  and  antiquity. 
When  art  seemed  degraded  to  a  mere  tradition,  the  impulse  given  to 
painting  by  the  Tuscan  school,  in  the  persons  of  Ctmabue,  Giotto, 
and  their  immediate  followers — whom  we  may  call  Naturalisti,  from  their 
simple  imitation  of  nature,  as-  contradistinguished  to  the  Byzantine 
disregard  for  aught  save  servile  copying — at  last  produced  a  more 
healthy  tone,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  art  in  the  right  direction.  But 
the  naturalistic  tendency  of  this  school  caused,  in  progress  of  time,  a 
move  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  from  the  over-appreciation  of  nature, 
and  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  holiest  mysteries — nay,  the  very  repre- 
sentation of  the  Trinity — into  forms  too  common-place,  arose  the  school 
of  Umbria.  These  artists  are  distinguished  for  a  certain  deep  and 
fervid  piety,  expressed  in  every  lineament  of  the  holy  personages  they 

Sortray.  Like  the  blessed  Fra  Angelico  du  Frisole,  they  seem  to  have 
evoted  their  talents  entirely  to  God,  and  to  have  made  painting  the 
subject  of  earnest  prayer,  as  he  is  said  to  have  done ;  never  retouching  his 
pictures,  under  the  Impression  that  he  was  inspired  while  painting. 

The  retired  and  secluded  position  of  Umbria, — ^the  small  traffic  her  cities 
carried  on  beyond  their  own  sphere  (so  unlike  the  busy  life  of  Florence 
or  Venice,  where  carnal  tendencies  soon  were  developed), —the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Assisi  and  her  enthusiastic  inmates,  followers  of  that  mystical 
visionary  St.  Francis,  all  tended  to  strengthen  and  develop  this  religious 
tendency.  None  can  look  at  the  paintings  of  Pietro  Perug^no,  Sasso- 
ferrato,  or  Pinturiccio„  without  perceiving  th^r  deep  mysterious  en- 
thusiasm. They  are,  par  excellence^  devotional  pictures ;  the  subjects  of 
their  pencil  are  ideal  in  expression,  bearing,  indeed,  the  common  human 
stamp,  but  entirely  sanctified.  This  school  reached  its  climax  in  Raphael^ 
the  pupil  of  Perugino,  who  created  beings  of  another  and  a  more  celestial 
race — around  whom  seemed  to  hover  the  very  airs  of  heaven — beings  too 
pure  for  either  the  passions  or  the  temptations  of  humanity.  Still,  to  a 
certain  degree,  this  was  a  false  tendency.  What  his  powerful  genius  could 
command  at  pleasure  sank  with  him,  and  soon  became  among  his  foK 
lowers  but  tame  and  maudlin  affectation.  All  that  is  not  nature  must 
Ml ;  and  any  school  of  painting,  however  charming,  not  founded  on  this 
great  principle,  is  fated  as  prevenient  to  decay.  Its  very  merit  of 
extreme  ideality  and  spiritualisation  contains  the  germs  of  its  destruc- 
tion. 

Even  the  most  cursory  view  of  the  pictures  at  Perugia  must  verify  these 
remarks,  and  show  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  school  of  which  this 
city  formed  the  centre.  It  would  be  easy  to  spend  at  least  a  week  in  this 
most  interesting  place,  divided  between  the  Etruscan  antiquities,  the 
exquisite  scenery,  and  the  paintings,  where  Raphael  first  developed  that 
surprising  genius  which  still  astonishes  the  nineteenth,  as  it  did  the  six- 
teenth century.  I  was  extremely  grieved  to  leave  Perugia  so  soon,  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it ;  the  hardest  part  of  our  journey  through  thb 
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greiit  chain  of  Apenniaes  that  bounded  the  prospect,  lay  before  11%  and 
we  must  reach  Rome  oa  the  mornmg  of  the  sixth  day. 

One  church  I  must  mention,  which  I  saw  on  returning  to  the  Hotfjl 
San  Dominico,  with  the  grandest  painted  glass  windows  in  the  choir  I 
ever  beheld — the  greens,  and  blues,  and  purples  brilliant  beyond  exprel^ 
sion.  This  is  the  only  window  I  ever  saw  comparable  to  those  three 
glorious  sisters  at  Milan,  where  the  whole  Scriptures  are  depicted  as  in 
a  magic  mirror. 

Supposing  I  have  a  vetturino  who  is  not  a  beast-Hiupposing  I  am  not 
put  to  sleep  in  the  room  haunted  with  the  shades  of  half  the  defunct 
crowned  heads  in  Europe — and,  finally,  supposing  the  second  Sicilian  Ye^ 
pers,  prophesied  by  Mr.  B.  so  earnestly,  do  not  take  place  and  make  the 
very  streams  run  aristocratic  blood-^supposing  all  this,  I  hope  to  visit 
Perugia  again  more  at  leisure. 

The  vetturino  was  at  the  door,  and  so  was  Mr,  B,,  who  would  not  look 
at  a  single  thing,  being  solely  interested  in  the  meat,  and  the  internal 
struggles  of  Italy.  He  was  in  a  great  fiiss  to  be  off,  so  in  five  minutes 
we  were  rattling  through  the  gloomy  old  streets,  out  of  the  Roman  gat0, 
and  down  a  tremendous  descent,  into  the  rich  plain  I  had  seen  fixHn  the 
Frontone.  After  about  an  hour's  drive,  a  lofty  cathedral  uprose  before 
us ;  this  was  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli,  the  cradle  of  that  great  order 
founded  by  St  Francis,  and  biult  over  the  original  cell  where  he  first  felt 
those  mystical  inspirations  to  which  he  so  strangely  abandoned  himself. 
Begging  and  mendicancy  generally  being  inculcated  as  a  cardinal  virtue 
by  him  and  his  followers,  one  could  not  be  surprised  that  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood it  flourishes  gloriously.  The  moment  our  carriage  stopped^  we 
were  beset  by  about  thirty  men,  women,  and  children,  of  the  myost  im- 
portunate description^  who  hovered  about  us  like  substantial  gadflies. 
Never,  even  in  Italy,  did  I  see  such  boldness ;  they  followed  me  into  the 
church,  pulled  my  sleeve,  my  hand,  and  all  but  laid  violent  hold  on  me. 
As  it  was  impossible  to  see  anything  until  this  generation  was  die- 
posed  of,  we  came  to  a  parley,  declaring  that  we  would  distribute  three 
pauls  among  the  whole  set,  on  condition  of  being  afterwards  unmolested* 
This  was  agreed  to  nem,  con»^  and  Mr.  B.  delivered  over  the  money  to  a 
woman  sitting  at  a  small  firuit-stall,  who  accepted  the  office.  Around  her 
they  all  instantly  clustered,  and  such  a  quarrelling,  screaming,  and  cursing 
began,  as  oidy  Italians  are  capable  of.  One  cried»  another  shrieked; 
then  a  couple  of  men  began  to  fight^  and,  others  joining,  the  afiair 
seemed  likdy  to  end  in  a  general  melee  ;  but  as  the  fruit-seller  stood  her 
ground  firmly,  they  all  finally  cooled  down,  and  disappeared  one  by  one 
into  their  respective  lairs.  This  was  the  practical  abuse  of  pow  St. 
Francis's  mendicant  system,  who  boasted  he  had  never  refused  alms  to 
a  beggar  in  his  life  1 

.  After  we  had  disposed  of  the  importunate  beggars,  we  turned  to  con- 
template the  noble  and  spacious  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angels, 
raised  by  the  faithful  over  the  rustic  cell  where  St.  Francis  loved  to  offer 
up  his  devotions.  Originally  it  was  a  solitary  spot,  distant  from  bis  native 
town,  where  he  could  retire  unseen  by  every  human  eye^  and  abandon 
himself  to  those  raptures  which  histonr  scarce  knows  whether  to  denomi- 
nate madness  or  ecstatic  holiness,    fifere  he  came  end  passed  days^  nay, 
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even  weeks,  rapt  in  the  contemplation  of  heavenly  beatitude ;  und  on  this 
spot  uprose  the  g^nd  church  which  now  lends  so  noble  a  feature  to  the 
surrounding  plain^  constructed  so  as  to  enclose  his  original  chapel  and 
cell  within  its  precincts.  The  interior  is  perhaps  too  bare^  from  the  ex- 
cessive whiteness  and  simplicity  of  the  massive  pillars ;  but  its  siae  is  com- 
manding, and  a  noble  dome  rises  in  the  eentre.  The  present  building  is 
noodeniy  the  original  church  having  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  in 
1832  by  an  earthquake,  which,  however,  respected  the  altar  and  cell  of 
St  Francis,  positively  Uie  only  portions  not  reduced  to  ruin-'-a  drcum- 
stanoe  his  followers  of  course  attributed  to  a  miracle.  That  more  saored 
p(Mrtion  of  the  church  is  railed  off  and  locked  up.  While  waiting  for  the 
sacristano,  who  was  at  dinner,  I  again  fell  a  victim  to  some  straggling 
beggass  in  the  church,  especially  a  woman  in  the  pretty  Romanesque  cos- 
tume, who  pulled  my  cloak  so  perseveringly  I  was  forced  into  attention. 
She  informed  me  that,  at  the  grand  annual  festa,  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
persons  were  frequently  present,  drawn  &om  all  the  surrounding  oountry 
by  enthusiasm  for  the  native  saint.  So  intense,  indeed,  she  said,  was 
the  crowd,  that  persons  ware  frequently  suffocated  on  these  anniversari^. 
What  the  beggars  must  be  on  these  solemn  occasions  I  leave  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  my  readers ;  I  confess  myself  quite  at  faitltt  At  last  the  Fran- 
ciscan brother  appeared  with  the  keyc^  and  we  entered  the  penetralia  be- 
hind the  screen.  The  deepest  devotion  was  apparent  in  this  man's  de- 
portment, as  well  as  of  others  who  chanced  to  pass  us*  He  never  men- 
tioned the  saint  but  in  a  whisper,  at  the  same  time  raising  his  cap,  and 
looked  evidently  with  an  annoyed  and  jeabus  eye  at  our  intruding  on  the 
sacred  precincts,  heretics  and  unclean  schismatics  as  we  were.  Near  the 
grand  altar  is  a  small  recess,  where,  as  I  understood,  St.  Franou  died ; 
paintings  cover  the  walls,  where  bums  a  perpetual  lamp,  and  the  brother 
seemed  to  look  on  the  spot  with  such  devotion,  I  could  not  trouble  Jum 
by  a  too  impertinent  curiosity. 

But  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  buildinff  was  St*  Francis's  cell, 
outside  the  church,  in  a  smidl  court  at  the  end  of  a  long  stone  passage, 
now  converted  into  a  chapel.  Under  the  altar  there  is  a  deep  narrow 
hole,  visible  through  bars  of  iron,  where  the  saint  performed  his  flagel- 
lations, and  lay  as  a  penance  fisr  hours  and  days  without  eating  or  speak- 
ing. The  legend  goes,  that  the  instrument  of  flagellation  was  the  stem 
of  a  white  rose-bush,  growing  in  a  littie  garden  hard  by  (still  visible), 
and  that  afifcer  his  blood  had  tinged  the  brokmi  branch  the  tiee  ever  after 
blossomed  of  a  deep  red.  It  is  also  added,  that  a  certain  royal  lady, 
within  the  last  few  yean,  afiber  great  difficulty,  procured  a  slip  of  this 
rose-tree,  which,  when  transferred  from  its  native  soil,  returned  to  tbe 
original  eolour,  and  became  again  a  white  rose. 

As  we  were  returning  into  the  church,  the  entire  convent  of  nearly* 
two  hundred  monks  passed  along  the  stone  passage  to  the  refectory,  walk* 
ing  two  and  two^  ana  sing^g.  Their  voices  sounded  hollow  and  melan- 
choly as  the  chant  echoed  through  tbe  vaulted  space;  the  dark  dress  of 
brown  serge,  and  pale  and  downcast  countenances,  gave  one  but  a  melan- 
choly impression  of  an  order  requiring  all  tbe  enthusiastic  devotion  of  its 
founder  to  render  it  palatable.  The  youngs  monks  passed  first,  and  owr 
sacristan  desiied  us  ladies  to  conceal  our  dangerous  &ces  behind  the  door ; 
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the  reat  being  brought  up  by  aged  and  infinn  brethren,  who  were  con- 
sidered well  seasoned  to  like  temptations,  we  were  permitted  to  re-enter  the 
passage  into  the  church.  These  monks,  I  understand,  fast  to  an  extra- 
ordinary extent,  and  further  exerciise  their  self-denial  by  sitting  for  a  long 
time  repeating  prayers,  with  their  scanty  food  spread  out  before  them, 
waiting  until  appetite  be  thoroughly  conquered  ere  they  allow  them- 
selves any  nourishment.  These  unnecessary  mortifications  are  a  melan- 
choly specimen  of  the  weakness  of  mankind.  Placed  by  a  beneficent 
Creator  in  a  beauteous,  and  especially  in  Italy  a  luxuriant  and  abun- 
dant earth,  we  are  enjoined  by  Him  to  tise  the  good  things  he  has 
created  for  our  enjoyment,  and  not  abuse  them.  The  deluded  monk, 
thinking  to  serve  the  Almighty  by  a  life  of  idleness  and  self-denial,  passes 
a  wretched  existence  below,  under  the  mistaken  impression  of  celestial 
happiness  being  the  certain  reward  of  such  unreasonable  penances. 

St.  Francis  himself  was  by  his  life  and  character  an  exception  to  all 
ordinary  rules — a  man  who  voluntarily  renounced  parents,  home,  and  the 
advantages  of  a  worldly  position,  exposing  himself  to  contempt  and 
ridicule,  — and  from  this  lowly  cell,  or  rather  hole,  where  he  began  his 
impassioned  career,  finally  leaving  more  than  150,000  followers  at  his 
death, — is  so  singular  an  example  of  the  force  of  religious  enthusiasm  and 
power  of  persuasion,  that  the  usual  string  of  arguments  are  at  once 
silenced.  The  classical  Eustace  draws  a  parallel  between  him  and 
Lycurgus,  boasting  that  the  saint  gave  to  his  laws  a  longer  duration  and 
more  extensive  influence  than  the  legislator ;  ergo^  he  must  have  been  a 
more  extraordinary  person,  and  have  derived  from  natural  talent  and  ac- 
complished eloquence  still  greater  and  more  magical  powers  of  persuasion. 
Lycurgus,  too,  had  obedience  to  the  laws  and  worldly  advantages  on  his 
side ;  while  the  rules  of  St.  Francis  were  painfully  repugnant  to  proud 
humanity,  inculcating  utter  poverty  and  humiliation,  involving  a  literal 
practice  of  the  grandest  but  most  difficult  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  *'  Sell 
all  that  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor."  The  extraordinary  resolution  with 
which  he  himself  worked  out  thesejprecepts  from  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  with  unflinching  fortitude,  during  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  centur}', 
is  an  unanswerable  argument  for  his  deep  and  earnest  sincerity.  All  thife 
enthusiasm  and  warmth  of  a  glowing  Italian  nature-^all  the  fervid 
passions  of  a  being  bom  in  the  burning  plains  of  the  Romagna — was 
devoted  in  virgin  purity  to  God ;  and  none  acquainted  with  his  life,  be 
they  Catholic  or  Protestant,  can  deny  that  the  practical  goodness  of  his 
entire  life^  the  privations  that  devotion  called  on  him  to  endure,  and  which 
brought  him  to  the  grave  blind  and  worn  with  disease,  must  command 
the  deepest  sympathy. 

His  deep  humility,  bordering  on  moral  pusillanimity,  joined  to  an 
^  eloquence  lofty  and  ardent,  and  a  matchless  courage  in  tne  path  of  duty, 
form  a  singular  and  exceptional  character.  I  confess  I  never  could  make 
up  my  mind  as  to  the  mystical  part  of  his  history.  When  I  read  the  well- 
authenticated  accounts  of  his  receiving  the^^i^ma^a-^especially  the  minute 
description  of  the  wound  emitting  blood,  and  the  form  of  the  nails-^ — **  black 
like  iron" — I  cannot  but  feel  staggered  at  the  unanswerable  evidence,  and 
the  impossibility  of  deceit  from  so  pure  a  soul  as  that  of  St.  Francis.  The 
details  of  his  body  being  raised  in  the  air,  sometimes  to  the  height  of 
the  ceiling,  during  his  pioUs  raptures,  are  utterly  incredible.  The  question 
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arises,  Cui  bono  f  Where  have  we  any  parallel  for  the  suspension  of 
natural  causes  without  any  direct  end  to  be  attained  ? 

This,  at  least,  appears  certain.  St  Francis  bore  in  his  body  most  extra- 
ordinal^  marks,  which  his  own  imagination  and  the  belief  of  his  followers 
magnined  into  a  miraculous  stigmata^  and  his  fond  affection  and  deep 
sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  our  Saviour  led  him  to  prize  these  marks 
as  a  celestial  visitation. 

I  am  a  Protestant^  and  with  all  my  admiration  for  St.  Francis,  I  can 
concede  no  more ;  but  this  I  will  say,  of  all  religious  orders  I  most 
admire  the  Franciscan  institutions,  where  the  founder's  precepts  are 
faithfully  carried  out,  as  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  laws  and  senti- 
ments of  our  divine  Saviour  this  world  is  capable  of  displaying* 

IV. 

After  leaving  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli,  I  stood  looking 
at  the  town  of  Assist,  grandly  spread  out  on  the  mountain  chain  in  front, 
at  about  a  mile  distant.  The  celebrated  convent  of  St.  Francis  runs  out 
like  a  cape,  as  it  were,  into  the  plains  below,  apart  from  the  town,  sup- 
ported on  arched  foundations  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet  high,  fixed  on 
the  solid  rock,  and  looking,  at  a  distance,  like  piles  of  clustered  pillars 
surmounted  by  some  majestic  edifice.  The  effect  is  extremely  imposing^ 
and  quite  singular.  Behind  is  the  city,  surmounted  by  an  ancient  ruined 
castle  on  a  men  hill,  while  beyond,  and  enclosing  the  whole,  are  the 
lofty  and  finely  wooded  mountiuns.  It  was  impossible  to  resbt  this 
enticing  prospect  at  so  short  a  distance,  and  I  could  no  more  have  passed 
unseen  the  churches  of  Assisi  than  have  left  Rome  without  seeing  the 
Coliseum.  So  we  hired  a  light  calessa,  and  Mr.  B.  and  I  proceeded 
towards  the  city,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  party  to  proceed  along  the  plain 
to  Foligno  in  the  vetturino.  Mr.  B.  was  by  no  means  a  congenial  com- 
panion, for  he  hates  the  monks,  and  evinced  little  sympathy  for  medisBval 
art. 

^<  He  felt,*'  he  said,  <<  no  interest  in  going  to  see  establishments  which 
he  was  morally  certain  two  years  at  most  would  see  destroyed,  and  every 
monk  in  Italy  either  murdered  or  sent  out  of  the  country.  I  am  happy/' 
said  he,  *'  to  accompany  you,  but,  for  myself,  I  look  with  horror  on  eveiy 
convent  and  its  inmates  as  the  cause  of  the  national  degradation  of  this 
fair  country ;  and  the  more  attractive  such  establishments  may  be,  the 
more  I  detest  them,  as  leading  away  men  firom  the  ordinary  and  practical 
callings  of  life,  to  waste  their  days  m  sin,  idleness,  and  uselessness.  These 
very  monks  of  Assisi  are  all  proprietors,  in  very  easy,  independent  circum- 
stances, yet  professedly  belonging  to  an  order  of  mendicants — arrant 
knaves  all.  But  there  is  a  day  coming  that  will  settle  all  these  accounts. 
Two  years  at  most  cannot  pass  by  without  the  mighty  arm  of  national 
independence  and  liberty—" 

His  soliloquy  was  opportunely  interrupted  by  the  carriage  stopping 
with  a  sudden  jerk  that  ended  his  discourse.  We  were  straightway 
fastened  to  a  couple  of  milk-white  steers,  to  be  dragged  up  the  very  steep 
acclivity  on  which  Assisi  stands,  and  as  die  road  was  rough  and  stony,  aU 
further  conversation  was  impossible. 

Jan* — ^Yoii.  cix.  NO.  cccczxxm.  h 
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This  was  a  blesnng,  for  I  desired  to  "visit  in  a  beliemg  ^int  ike 
churches  raised  by  the  gratitude  of  sucoessiye  ages  to  the  memorj'of  aij 
favourite  saint.  Tke  reneration  in  which  the  convent  has  been  h^d  from 
the  thirteenth  century — the  celebrity  conferred  on  it  as  Jbcang  the  sane^ 
tuaiy  and  cradle  of  mediaeyal  art — make  the  bnrtal-plaee  of  the  saint  a 
fitting  object  of  pilgnmage  for  the  artist  or  ihe  Cathoik;.  I  wisAied  to 
view  it  under  both  these  characters. 

As  we  approached,  Assist  assumed  a  more  and  mora  shigular  ifipear- 
ance,  commanding  a  magnificent  view  over  the  plain  tmversed  by  ancient 
aqueducts.  Not&ng  can  be  more  striking  than  ihe  aspect  of^^  its  half- 
rained  and  excessively  andent  walls  and  batiilements,  Ix^okea  by  towers, 
through  which  opens  the  gate;  and  the  forsaken  appearance  of  the  sfcreets 
makes  it  look  more  like  a  city  of  the  dead  than  the  living  :  one  could 
easily  believe  the  whole  place  had  gone  to  sleep  after  the  great  churches 
were  built,  and  never  woke  up  again.  High  up  before  us,  to  the  left, 
rose  the  immense  arched  foimdattons  and  ihe  grand  cAA  gothic  church, 
assuming  a  most  commanding  aspect  relatively  to  ihe  cily,  which,  as  k 
were,  it  overshadows.  I  became  most  impatient  to  approach  and  ezplofe 
that  mighty  pile,  which,  from  its  position,  so  tantalisingly  tempts  the  tra- 
yeller  long  before  it  is  reached. 

Up  and  down  two  or  three  break-neck  streets,  and  we  entered  the  oirter 
cortile^  on  a  level  with  the  middle  church.  High  above  rose  the  npper 
church,  while  below  the  ground  on  which  we  stood  was  the  lower  one — 
the  burying-place  of  San  Francisco,  excavated  out  of  the  BcHkd  toA  on 
which  the  artificial  supports  for  the  superstructure  are  founded.  The 
cortilej  surrounded  by  low  open  arches,  is  desolate  and  ^ass-grown; 
not  a  creature  was  visible — ^not  a  sound  audible.  We  passed  through 
a  richly-sculptured  pointed  arch  to  the  left  into  the  cloisters,  large 
and  airy,  covered  with  half-obliterated  frescoes.  In  the  centre  was  a 
deep  well,  full  of  the  most  lively  fish,  which,  in  this  scene  of  silence,  re- 
called the  story  in  the  '^  Arabian  Nights^'  of  the  solitary  pond  m  the 
midst  of  mountains  discovered  by  a  fisherman,  where  all  me  neighbocor- 
ing  inhabitants,  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  a  certain  g^at 
magician,  had  been  metamorphosed  into  fish.  After  some  delay,  and 
desperate  efforts  on  the  part  of  Mr.  B.  to  penetrate  the  recesses  of  various 
dark  and  interminable  passages  in  the  Cktusura^  or  dosed  part,  where  I, 
as  a  woman,  dared  not  go,  we  at  last  laid  violent  hands  on  a  Francisean, 
and  entreated  him  to  show  us  the  convent  buildings. 

First  of  all,  he  ushered  us  into  the  middle  church,  which,  on  the  whole, 
I .  should  say,  was  the  finest  and  most  interesting.  There  is  a  flolemn, 
mysterious  gloom  about  it,  a  *^  dim  religious  light,"  that  suits  well  with  the 
character  of  the  place,  and  responds  agreeably  to  one's  preconceived  im- 
pressions. The  roof  is  entirely  arched,  and  somewhat  low,  and  the  one 
long  single  nave,  with  a  transept  at  either  extremity^  toget^r  with  the 
side  walls  broken  by  chapels,  are  a  mass  of  the  most  curious  frescoes. 
Some  in  the  chapels  were  so  dark,  that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish 
more  than  the  general  rich  effect,  but  others,  fresh  and  brilliant,  were  of 
extreme  beauty.  H«*e  are  the  three  celebrated  frescoes,  by  Giotto,  repre- 
Renting  the  virtues  of  Poverty,  Obedience,  and  Oiastity.  Poverty  ap- 
pears as  a  woman  given  in  marriage  to  St.  Francis.  She  is  represented  as  a 
sweet  feminine  figure,  quite  enshrouded  by  thorns;  in  front  are  boys  mock- 
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ing  Wr,  wyie  aronni  are  angals  of  great  graoe  and  beauty ;  bj  het  dde 
atatids  the  Safioor,  who  is  jotnmg  her  hand  with  tiiat  of  the  Baint. 
Chastity  is  repKsented  by  a  woman  in  a  etrang  fortress,  sanoanded  by 
angels  and  hosts  of  maOed  warriors.  St.  Frands  adraaoes  towards  her 
eseorted  by  drazehmen,  and  is  in  the  aot  of  driTiBg  away  earthy,  or  im- 
pure love.  Obedience  is  more  obscure,  rapt  too  deeply  in  embiematical 
allegtHry  for  me  to  intezpret.  Kaglw  says  Aat  tradxfcioKi  aas^s  the  idea 
of  these  fimeoes  to  Dante,  who  was,  as  appears  from  his  ^^Commedia,'' 
an  intuaate  friend  of  Giotto's.  Every  window  in  tUs  beaidafrd  churcb 
is  of  stained  glass,  lending  a  fine  glow  to  the  somewhat  frided  magnifi- 
oence  of  the  arrangements.  This  very  air  of  ^age  and  decay  abovt  the 
altar  fomitaxe,  though  hamoniskig  with  the  general  character  of  llie 
pboe,  surprised  me  much,  from  the  Teneration  in  which  the  ehurches  are 
imiversally  held,  and  the  richness  of  the  gifts  in  other  far  less  esteemed 


I  bade  a  reluctairt  fra«well  to  the  beautiful  frescoes,  affording  good  study 
for  many  ^ays  to  a  lover  of  mediaeval  art,  and  descended  a  double  flight 
of  atacrs  opening  from  the  centre  of  the  floor  into  the  tlnrd,  or  subterra- 
nean church.  This,  both  in  size  and  circular  construction,  recalled  to 
me  the  chapel  of  San  Cario  Borromeo,  under  the  grand  altar  of  the 
Ihiomo  at  Milan,  only  that  the  tomb  of  San  Frandisco  is  excavated  oat 
of  the  living  rock,  rising  as  a  shaft  through  the  circular  space,  giykig  a 
rery  singular  character  to  the  whole.  The  monk  and  his  acolyte  ligli^ed 
our  darlmess  with  huge  torches.  When  visible,  the  third  church,  or  rather 
chapel,  ibr  its  size  scarcely  allows  of  calling  it  anything  else,  appeared 
very  magnificent,  surrounded  by  a  double  row  of  yeUow  porphyry 
c(^mns,  one  range  encircling  the  rugged  rock,  the  other  sorrounding 
the  outer  wall.  The  burial-place  of  fiie  saint,  under  die  altar,  was  ap- 
proached by  the  monk  with  the  utmost  respect;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  withering  presence  of  Mr.  B.,  redolent  of  tibe  prejudices  of  the  outer 
worid,  I  liunk  even  I  should  have  bent  the  knee  before  a  shrine  so 
endeiured  to  the  recollection  of  the  whole  Christian  worid.  St.  Francis 
expired  in  his  cell  at  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli,  below,  but  his  remains 
were  interred  here  afrer  the  piety  of  the  middUe  ages  had  raised  this  ma- 
jestic monument  of  sculpture,  architecture,  and  painting — the  very  har- 
vest of  tihie  period — to  his  memory, 

A  rery  long  flight  of  back  stairs  ctmducted  us  to  ihe  ufipet  diurdi, 
whidh  we  entered  somewhat  abruptly  near  the  altar.  TUs  church, 
which  I  had  expected  to  find  very  magnificent,  disappointed  me,  I  con- 
fess. It  is  bare  and  bald  compared  with  the  gorgeously-fresooed  walls 
beneath;  and  the  full  glare  of  day  throu^  lancet  wmdows  of  plain 
glass  appeared  quite  objectionahle,  after  the  sdemn-tinted  half-light  in 
which  iaie  other  portions  are  enshrouded.  The  merry  light  of  day  always 
displeases  me  in  any  church,  more  especially  here,  in  this  devotional 
sanctuary,  reared  over  the  grave  of  one  who  vohmtarily  shut  out  the  out- 
vrard  lignt,  and  lived  apart  and  alone,  in  strange  and  mystical  communion 
with  another  world.  I  looked  on  it  as  more  carious  than  interesting, 
forming,  in  frkct,  a  species  of  art-museum  illustrative  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  altar  wants  all  attempt  at  magnificence;  it  is  surmounted  by  some 
carious  godiie  arches,  and  enclosed  by  a  choir,  with  stalls  of  wood- 
mosaics  of  the  most  wonderful  beaaiy  and  finisiu    Here  aK«  portraits 
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of  saints  and  fathers,  life-like  in  action  and  expression— especially  a 
head  of  the  Viiginy  with  a  drapery  after  the  manner  of  Bellini,  which 
struck  me  as  one  of  the  sweetest  countenances  I  had  ever  seen — qmte 
Raphaelesque  in  pure  virgin  g^ce.  Of  these  stalls  there  are  one  hundred 
and  two,  all  the  mosaics  heing  executed  by  a  monk  of  the  convent  named 
Fra  Domenico  di  San  Severino. 

This  upper  church  is  also  lined  with  frescoes^  both  on  the  walls  and 
ceiling — tne  works  of  Cimabue  and  of  Giotto*     The  ceiling  is  painted 
in  alternate  compartments  of  figures,  with  gold  stars  on  a  deep  blue 
ground;  but  many  of  the  paintings  were  exceedingly  injured  by  the  French 
during  their  occupation  of  Assisi.     They  broke  the  windows  with  their 
shots,  admitting  the  rain  and  damp  to  injure  paintings  otherwise  fresh  and 
bright,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries.     How  often  it  is  thus  in  the 
history  of  art  I     Treasures  respected  and  spared  by  the  ravages  of  time 
are  sacrificed  in  an  evil  hour  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  master- 
spirit man,  for  whose  enjoyment  they  were  conceived,  and  who  alone  in 
all  creation  can  appreciate  their  beauty !     Casting  my  eye  around  on  the 
curious  frescoes,    where  ignorance  of  art  and  consummate  genius  is 
quaintly  visible,  I  was  caught  by  one  of  the  series  containing  St.  Francis's 
Hfe.     He  is  represented  ascending  through  the  air  to  heaven  in  a  mon- 
strously awkward  red  car,  little  suited,  certainly,  for  such  an  aerial  voyage. 
It  is  shaped  like  the  common  carro  one  sees  commonly  yoked  to  the  oxen; 
but  this  heavenly  chariot  is  drawn  over  very  material-looking  clouds 
by  a  pair  of  fat  Flemish  horses,  quite  a  match  for  the  vehicle.  St.  Frauds 
acts  as  the  Jehu,  holding  his  reins  much  after  the  style  of  Olympian 
Jove  in  some  bad  picture.     Could  he  have  conducted  such  an  affiiir  over 
infinite  space,   it  would  certainly  be  the  most  extraordinary  miracle 
recorded  in  saintly  annals,  where,  however,  natural  effects  and  causes 
are  constantly  disregarded  in  the  most  flagrant  manner.      There  is 
another  fresco  in  the  same  series — both  attributed  to  Griotto— -where  the 
saint  is  represented  in  a  pretty  garden,  surrounded  by  trees  and  verdure, 
preaching  to  little  birds  all  grouped  about  him,  or  flying  through  the  air 
in  the  utmost  haste.  There  is  some  water,  too,  introduced,  and  the  fishes' 
heads  are  visible,  poked  up  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  attention  towards 
St.  Francis,  who  stands  in  a  persuasive  attitude  with  extended  arms,  as 
though  he  would  embrace  them  all.    I  suppose  a  smile  was  visible  on  our 
countenances,  for  the  monk  laughed  outright  at  the  childish  conceit,  and 
indeed  throughout  manifested  a  very  decided  disposition  to  ridicule  the 
extravagance  of  the  saint's  miraculous  gifts.    "  Ah,"  said  he,  '^  ^  un'  alle- 
goriil,  tuttaquesta,  non  e  la  verita — this  not  true :"  a  fact  we  scarcely  re- 
quired to  be  told.    Everything  connected  with  these  paintings  of  Cimabue 
and  Giotto  is  deeply  interesting ;  but  the  more  I  looked,  the  more  I  was 
disappointed  in  the  garish  air  of  the  church,  and  its  total  want  of  grandeur 
either  in  the  proportions  or  the  details.     It  is  considered  a  perfect  model 
of  a  gothic  church,  which,  in  truth,  I  required  to  be  told,  and  which 
much  surprises  me,  as  I  never  should  have  esteemed  it  a  model  of  any 
kind,  except  as  far  as  the  curious  frescoes  go,  affording  admirable  studies 
for  the  pre-Raphaelites.     We  made  our  exit  from  the  upper  church  by 
the  grand  portal,  where,  if  I  remember  right,  there  is  a  large  catherine- 
wheei  window,  in  the  centre  of  a  somewhat  majestic  fii9ade.     We  had 
entered  below,  on  a  level  with  the  middle  church ;  but  from  the  rapid  rise 
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of  ihe  aodivity  against  which  the  church  is  built,  we  were  now  still  on  a 
level  with  the  ground,  and  emerged  on  a  spacious  but  lonely  green  piazza. 
Beyond  were  the  time-worn,  rusty-looking  walls  of  the  town. 

Here,  again,  we  fell  a  victim  to  the  beggars,  who,  hearing  that  a  party 
g£  forestieri  were  exploring  the  sights,  watched  us  round,  and  came  out 
strong  and  firesh  on  the  green  turf.  Had  Mr.  B.  not  been  with  me, 
whose  tall  figure,  and  stem  and  somewhat  morose  countenance,  imposed 
respect,  I  should  have  been  positively  frightened  lest  the  beggars  in  this 
solitary  corner  might  have  rapidly  passed  into  brigands,  and  robbed 
me.  As  it  was,  they  caught  hold  of  me,  and  surrounded  me  most  perti-* 
naciously,  until  Mr.  B.  showed  fight  by  raising  his  stick.  We  selected 
from  the  group  an  intelligent  lad  as  a  guide  to  our  carriage,  which  had 
gone  a  tour  on  its  own  account,  and  was  nowhere  visible.  Up  and  down 
we  trudged,  through  desolate,  half-ruined  streets,  and  along  blank  walls, 
until  I  thought  our  guide  himself  was  misleading  us.  At  last  we  emerged 
on  the  grand  Piazza  of  Assisi,  a  wretched  square,  save  and  except  for  the 
noble  Roman  pillars  and  portico  fronting  what  once  had  been  a  temple 
of  Minerva,  now  of  course  a  church.  The  symmetry  of  this  classical 
fa9ade  was  exquisite,  and  the  columns  in  a  much  finer  state  of  preserva- 
tion than  those  much-boasted  ones  at  Milan  in  the  same  style,  which 
were  so  carefully  cared  for  by  Napoleon.  I  wonder  one  does  not  hear 
more  of  this  beautiful  temple,  more  perfect  than  anything  at  Rome  save 
only  the  Pantheon.  Coming,  as  it  did,  unexpectedly  upon  us,  we  were 
charmed  by  the  classical  purity  of  its  style,  and  its  admirable,  state  of 
preservation. 

Our  carriage  was  in  waiting,  and  we  were  soon  rattling  down  the 
rapid  descent  from  Assisi  to  FoUgno,  where  the  vetturino  awaited  us.  As 
we  descended,  fine  views  of  the  plain  below  opened  out  from  between  the 
trees.  The  vast  expanse  of  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  which  lay  stretched 
out  before  us  in  a  quite  boundless  extent,  is  so  richly  cultivated  as  actually 
to  be  quite  monotonous.  Perugia  was  just  vbible  in  front,  nobly  seated 
on  a  height,  encircled  with  rugged  mountains ;  to  the  left  lay  Foligno 
and  various  other  small  towns,  stretching  down  the  mountain  side,  crested 
each  with  dark  cypresses  or  pine-trees,  while  behind  lay  Assisi,  perched 
high  up  in  the  Apennines,  crowned  by  its  ruined  fortress.  After  about 
two  hours*  most  agreeable  drive  down  the  declivity  we  reached  Foligno. 

V. 

Mb.  B.  and  I  landed  at  the  inn  of  Foligno,  after  a  two  hours'  drive, 
marvellous  to  say  without  having  talked  about  the  approaching  revolu- 
tion. But  his  mind,  ever  running  on  changes  and  reforms,  as  contra- 
distinguished to  abuses  of  all  sorts,  had  not  been  idle,  for  he  treated  me 
with  a  lengthy  dissertation  on  the  mismanagement  of  schools  and  coUegea 
at  this  time  in  England,  relating  how  a  certain  nephew  of  his  had,  after 
every  advantage  showered  on  his  academic  career,  returned  home  for  hia 
holidays  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  when  he  (Mr.  B.),  undertaking  to 
cross-examine  him,  discovered  the  melancholy  facts  that  he  could  not 
read,  and  certaiuly  not  spell,  while  of  Latin  he  could  not  even  decline 
'^  Dominus"  correctly.  ^*  On  this  text  he  spake,"  recountiag  the  various 
honors  and  atrocities  current  at  Westminster  and  Rugby,  furnishing 
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«  8tart£i^  £ftcts"  eaoiigh  to  ibrm  a  pamphlet.  Wbat  a  queer,  dBommUghk 
pvaefeical  man  he  was,  Mr.  B.,  alwaye  giappling  with  some  positiire  evil, 
or  planning  some  positive  reform.  Romantic,  dreeiM^  Itaij— where  one 
ift  lolled  to  moital  slumber  amid  the  memories  of  tm  past,,  and  fiorgets 
the  present  altogether  as  much  as  ie  compatible  with  a^luxnrieiia  state  ol 
actaal  enjoyment — was  the  last  place  for  sodi  a  work-a-daj  spirit  as  Us. 
lodeed,  he  never  could  have  supported  the  dreamy  iaacttvify  of  saek  a 
life  had  his  mind  not  been  perpetually  oecupied  with  the  i^yproachuig 
revolution,  and  its  pvactical  results  on  the  country  and  popuktioa,  to  say 
nothing  of  bis  constant  dbservations  and  speeulatioDS  about  the  meat  at 
various  places,  of  which  particulars  I  really  believe  he  kept  a  sBaij, 
chroniding  his  remarks  as  others  put  down  their  ideas  aboat  scenery  or 
pictures.  At  Foligno— which,  by  the  way,  is  a  pretty  thriving  little  town, 
with  two  or  three  handsome  buildings,  and  a  most  abundant  maKket^  all 
the  animal  and  vegetable  riches  of  the  district  being  displayed  in  the 
grand  Piazza  as  we  passed  through — at  FoHgno,  then,  Mr..  B.  eneonntered 
a  friend  and  congenial  spirit  in  the  person  of  Count  M.,  known  ena- 
rently  as  the  '^  Red  Count,"  who  chanced  to  be  travelling  firom  Home  te 
Fkirence.  To  Ui\  how  these  two  men  retired  to  the  inn,  and  hew  and  in 
what  spirit  they  discussed  the  affairs  of  Italy,  would  be  imfiosBibk*  The 
Italian,  fiery,  voluble,  and  eloquent,  discoursed  like  a  railroad;  whife 
Mr.  B.,  under  the  influence  of  strong  ezcitemeat  on  his  finrourite  theine^ 
threw  off  all  British  nfkorgue^  and  with  staring  eyes  and  loud  voiee  pro-^ 
daimed  the  near  liberation  of  Italy — the  plans  Mazstni  had  confided  to 
him  about  regaining  Rome — the  probability  of  a  recurrence  of  tbe  Sin* 
lian  Vespers — ^the  certain  murder  and  massacre  of  every  ^  staled  peiest 
and  robed  Mar,"  together  with  a  thoasand  other  horrors;  The  ^  Bed 
Count"  reeeived  these  sanguinary  communicationa  with  ecstasica  of  da- 
light;  fond  (^  aziarchy,  as  his  name  denoted,  he  anticipated  with  raptore 
the  rivers  of  Uood  about  to  Bow  to  purify  and  invigorate  the  thirsty  \maL 
^^  ly*'  8ud  he,^  in  furore^  ^  will  also  grasp  the  sword.  I  will  shed  the  blooil  of 
the  stranger  and  oppressor  c^  our  dear  country.  I  was  compromised  in 
^48,  when  tyranny  triumphed ;  but  when  onee  more  liberty  spreads-  her 
baniaer  over  my  country,  we  will  have  no  politicri  measure^  but  we  wSL 
have  their  life  !'•  To  my  astonishment,  Mr.  B.  fully,  eooeuned  ia  these 
wild  and  horrid  sentiments;  nor  could  I  have  imagined  two  men,  eat* 
wardly  humane  and  pleasing  in  person  and  manners,  nourishing  such 
murderous  projects,  did  I  not  know  from  former  experience  the  extent 
such  sentiments  can  go,  and  the  distortion  of  judgment  that  ensues  when 
men  actually  fancy  themselves  saviours  and  regenerators  of  their  eountry, 
vrhiie  conspiring  murder  and  anarchy. 

It  was  under  similar  hallucinations  that  Marat  and  Robespierre  called 
themselves  liberators  of  France,  while  they  drew  her  heart's  blood,  and 
wodd  positivdiy  have  annihilated  her  population,  had  l^e  knife  they  k>ved 
so  well  not  been  timely  directed  against  themselves.  The  rabid  state  of 
the  Italian  revolutionista  is  perfectly  dreadful.  Eva:  of  a  violent  and  ex- 
cited nature,  osice  roused  on  this  subject  they  become  very  wild  beasts  in 
language,  sentiment,  and,  oceasion  offering,  in  action.  In  their  opinion, 
to  murder  the  clergy,  the  foreign  soldier,  or  the  political  opponent,  is  aa 
aet  of  justice  agreeable  to  Heaven  and  dear  to  Italy,  be  it  in  open  veM- 
lion  or  by  private  treachery;  and  many  otherwise  good  and  leally  era^ 
scientious  persons  avow  these  sentiments,  and  justify  them  by  every  argu- 
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ment  and  sophistry  current  in  the  dark  days  that  closed  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The  count  and  Mn  B.  were  at  kust  ohliged  to  bring  theic  interview  to 
a  dose,  as  we  were  to  reach  Spolito  that  night.  I  had  listened  to  them 
in  deep  diag^t,  but  from  a  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  whieh  the 
mnUb  o£  BMn  can  be  perverted  by  false  and  wicked  notions  of  political 
liberty.  It.  was  consoling  to  remember  that  the  whde  was  moonshine — 
that  Italy,  not  able  to  govern  herself,  waa  well  kept  in  cheek  by  foreign 
pewerfl'  that  tho  Pope  was  safe  at  Rome,  guarded  by  ten  thouiajod. 
"EimaiA,  and  Radetaky  at  Milan»  heading  a  perfect,  army  of  civil,  quiet 
AnakBoa  aaldiars^.  whose  name  was  Legion — that  the  lawa  were  resq^tod, 
the  towns  thrimgy  the  land  eultivated,  no  Italian  alk)wed  to  carry  arms, 
and^  MOB*  of  all  fortunate,,  that  Mr.  Mazzini  and  hia>  admirers  were  far 
away  in  tiie  northy  with  a8>  little  chance  of  really  upsetting  the  peace,  of 
Italy  by  tbeb  detestable  eabals,  as.  Ledru  Rollin  haa  of  succeeding  Louis 
Napoleoik  on  the  tl»one  of  France.  Foligno,  we  kamed,  is  strangely 
siil^eet  to  earthquakes,  which  have  created  great  alarm  &om  their  con- 
stant secunseBce.  I  cannot  investigate  the  scientific  causes,  but  I  can 
fdakity  see  that  aU  this  cotuntry,  for  some  distance  on  the  other  side  of 
Perugia^  has  a  wild  calcareous  aspect,  indicative  of  all  sorta  of  commo- 
tiona  among  the  elements.  The  lake  of  Thrasimene,.  too,,  rising  in  a  dry 
plain,  aprftpoB  to  nothing  a&it  were,  and  neither  feeding  ner  receiving  any 
o»»lar.Ue  m«»,  may  that  not,  too,  be  of  volcanic  origin?  The  day 
waa  noiir  drawing  to  a  dose,  and  I  neither  saw  the  Flammiau  Way  which 
w»  had  now  enteied,  nor  "  the  sweetest  wave  of  the  most  living  crystal" 
aieribed  to  the  classical  Clitumnus^  which,  however,  I  fancy,  must  be  an 
eanesfliv^lj  insigni&ant  brook,  from  the  general  aspect  of  the  country. 
The  temple,  toe^  of.  the  River  God  was  passed  unheeded  by,  lor,  truth 
to  teUr,  we  were  in  great  trefndation  about  our  luggage,  and.  eagerly 
watching  the  back  of  the  carriage  out  of  the  window,  lest  the  boxes 
fastened:  cua  behind  should  be  cut  off.  I  cannot  at  all  agree  with 
XHckeaSy  who^  declares,,  in  a  dmilar  position,  "  that  he  should  really  have 
fcdt  oUif^  t»  any  one  for  taking  them  away."  I  was  not  so  stoical,  and 
strained  my  neek  to  everlodk  my  property.  The  vetturino  got  so  exceed*- 
nigly  nerv«n«9  as  the  darkness  increased,  that  I  waa  heartily  giad  ta  find 
oocsehiea  salely  armed  at  Spolita  Our  whole  road  from.  Foligno.  bad 
been  alon^  a  level  tmct,  skirting  the  base  of  lofty  mountains^  which  in 
the  moming  we  mast  traverse.  High  before-  us  we  had  long  seen  the 
lighta  ef  Spolit?^  and  were  quite  uncertain  whether  we  were  looking  at 
m»  rtars  or  any  meaner  light — a  question  settled  at  last  hy  the  real  Simon 
Piare^  the  stars  themselves  appearing  and  showing  by  their  brilliancy 
tiMV  heenrenhborn  origin. 

The  inn  at  Spolito  is  extremely  comfortable^  and  the  people  civiL  We 
vere,  oi  course,  preceded  by  another  vetturino — our  driver  having  a  mag- 
oanimeas  habit  of  saerificing  us  to  all  comeiSy  by  pertinaciously  taking 
die  lowest  place  in  the  road — 8o>  we  only  came  off  second  best  in  aceorai- 
modation,  and  dined  in  a  sort  of  outer  chamber.  I  was  extremely 
aoMued  by  the  process  of  bed-makings  the  per£brmms  consisting  of  two 
great  women  and  a  very  small  boy,  who  marched  in  a  sort  of  procession 
in  and  out  each  rooov  the  little  boy  shaking  up  the  bed — a  monstrous 
effort  kae  smdi  &  dwarf-awhile  the.  tall  females  stood  by  as  £fieetatof% 
only  condescending  themselves  to  spread  the  sheets. 
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One  of  the  acknowledged  wants  of  the  day,  and  one  which  we  are 
afraid  it  must  he  left  to  the  coming  man,  or  Mr.  Macaulay'a  New 
Zealander,  to  satisfy,  is  a  fair  and  impartial  history  of  Germany,  de- 
scribing the  rise  and  fall  of  the  empire  without  arriere  petuSe  or  clannish 
spirit.  It  is  not  from  the  lack  of  attempts  which  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  in  every  possible  tone  and  tendency — reactionary,  republican, 
national,  and  partisan.  But  can  the  most  sincere  admirer  of  German 
literature  allow  that  he  has  yet  come  across  an  impartial  history  of 
Germany,  enabling  him  to  decide  as  to  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the 
present  abject  condition  of  Germany,  when  compared  with  the  glories  of 
the  middle  ages?  In  default  of  this  desirable  consummation  we  are 
forced  to  put  up  with  such  fare  as  German  litterateurs  periodically  dis- 
pense to  us,  and  from  this  point  of  view  we  have  no  hesitation  in  assert- 
ing that  Mr.  Venedey's  history,  of  which  two  volumes  have  already 
appeared,  and  which  is  evidently  a  labour  of  love  to  him,  is  one  of  the 
completest  works  which  the  German  student  can  consult,  if  he  desire  to 
make  himself  practically  acquainted  with  the  history  of  a  kindred  people. 

But  the  great  charm,  to  our  minds,  which  Venedey's  work  possesses,  is 
that  he  sedulously  avoids  those  laboured  disquisitions  about  nothing  to 
which  the  Teutonic  mind  is  so  predisposed,  and  contents  himself  with  de- 
scribing, in  a  lively  and  readable  form,  the  various  events  of  German 
history  which  have  had  an  influence  on  its  destiny.  And  it  is  a  subject 
deserving  serious  consideration,  when  we  reflect  that  the  Germanic  tribes 
were  destined,  under  Providence,  to  fill  up  the  gap  occasioned  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Two  objects,  however,  had  to  be  ful- 
filled— namely,  the  regeneration  of  the  nations  composing  the  Roman 
Empire,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  self-preservation  of  the  German 
nationality.  This  regeneration  the  East  German  migratory  tribes  had 
pre-eminently  undertaken,  and  fulfilled  their  mission,  in  a  great  measure^ 
in  the  kingdoms  they  had  conquered.     The  destruction  of  Rome,  the  re- 

gulsion  of  the  Huns  into  Asia,  and  of  the  Saracens  to  Africa,  were  the 
rst  successes  of  the  Germanic  race,  and  they  were  sufficient  to  prove  the 
youthful  energy  of  the  Teutonic  element.  At  the  same  time^  Italy^ 
Spain,  France,  England,  and  from  England  a  new  world,  were  regene- 
rated by  the  Germans  and  their  descendants.  The  mission  of  preserving 
and  fostering  Germanity  was  rather  the  property  of  the  Western  Germans ; 
and  one  of  the  Teutonic  tribes — the  Anglo-Saxons— has  been  enabled 
to  maintain  the  vigour  of  the  German  race  in  its  entirety  until  now,  and 
has  even  been  enabled  to  transfer  it  to  a  new  world.  In  fact,  the  whole 
past  of  Europe  is  so  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  Germans,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  write  any  history  without  referring  pre-eminently  to 
the  distinguished  part  the  Teutons  have  played  in  the  history  of  our  own 
country  and  that  of  the  affiliated  nations. 

And,  of  a  truth,  the  history  of  Germany  is  one  of  the  finest  romances 

*  Geschichte  des  Dentschen  Yolkes  von  den  altesten  Zeiten  bis  auf  die 
Gegenwart.    Yon  Jacob  Yenedey.    Yols.  I.  and  II.    Berlin:  I^anz  Dunck^r. 
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to  which  ihe  curious  student  can  refer.  He  will  find  in  it  the  perfectness 
of  chivalry,  the  most  interesting  details  of  the  mutual  relations  of  lord  and 
vassal,  and  the  most  curious  description  of  the  intrigues  which  eventually 
led  to  the  practical  dissolution  of  the  Germanic  Empire.  The  extra- 
ordinary change  which  has  come  over  the  condition  of  the  German  Empire, 
from  the  period  when  the  emperor  first  displayed  his  weakness  in  yielding 
to  the  pretentious  claims  of  the  higher  nohility,  and  granting  them  fiefs 
which  were  a  direct  encroachment  upon  his  prerogative,  is  most  suggestive, 
and  should  serve  as  a  warning  to  every  potentate  who  has  a  large  empire 
to  administrate. 

The  sudden  alteration  in  the  condition  of  Germany  is,  however,  fully 
deserving  attention,  and  it  is  worth  while  inquiring  how  it  occurred 
that  a  nation  once  so  great  has  ended  by  becoming  so  small.  The 
gradual  increase  of  the  higher  dukes  in  power  and  authority  could  not, 
of  course,  escape  the  notice  of  the  emperor,  and  the  discontent  of  the 
nation  should  have  drawn  his  attention  to  the  danger  he  was  incurring 
by  allowing  the  dukes  to  render  themselves  independent  at  his  expense. 
The  condition  of  the  German  nation  was  beginning  to  grow  anomalous  at 
the  time  when  the  dukes  commenced  becoming  powerful,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  emperor,  hopeless  of  success  in  any  attempt  at  subduing  the 
dukes,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  in  check  a  nation  rent  asunder  by 
internal  faction,  ended  by  allowing  himself  to  be  regarded  as  a  puppet, 
and  contented  himself  with  the  nominal  authority  which  the  title  gave 
him. 

The  greatest  blow  given  to  the  imperial  authority  was  that  which  the 
Emperor  Barbarossa  produced.  Although  the  most  autocratic  of  monarchs, 
from  his  very  autocracy  he  sapped  his  own  power.  Rendered  furious  by 
the  opposition  of  the  Milanese,  and  determined  on  checking  the  rebellion, 
he  drove  his  army  into  Italy.  After  repeated  attempts  to  check  the  rebels^ 
in  which  his  army  melted  away  like  mist  before  the  sun,  the  dukes,  when 
tired  of  war,  quieUy  went  home  for  the  winter,  perfectly  prepared,  if  they 
had  no  better  engagement,  to  return  again  with  the  swallows.  But  while 
nominally  obeying  the  emperor — for  none  dared  resist  his  impetuous  order 
— ^they  were  the  while  consolidating  their  power  at  home ;  and  when  the 
pressure  was  taken  off  them  by  the  death  of  the  great  hero,  they  enforced 
their  claims  on  his  weaker  successor,  and  ended  by  becoming  defcusto 
independent,  although  all  the  while  most  faithful  vassals  of  the  holy  Ro- 
man Empire.  The  character  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  has  been  very  vari* 
ously  judged.  While  one  party  claim  him  as  the  king  by  divine  right,  and 
the  greatest  Imperator  Germany  ever  saw,  others  are  equally  severe,  and 
aver  that  the  Emperor  Frederick  was  the  harshest  tyrant  that  any  age  ever 
produced.  The  latter  party  argue  that  the  pertinacious  attempts  to  check 
the  liberty  of  the  Italians  were  meroiy  the  insulting  displeasuro  of  a  great 
king,  who  denied  that  laws  wero  made  for  him,  and  thought  any  opposi- 
tion was  the  greatest  crime  which  a  subject  could  commit.  We  are 
of  the  opinion  that  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  aro  inclined 
to  coincide  with  our  author  in  the  credit  he  gives  to  his  august  emperor. 
He  has  evidentiv  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  heroes  of  the  middle 
ages  are  not  to  be  judged  by  the  criterion  of  the  present  day ;  and,  this 
allowed,  Frederick  Barbarossa  was  indubitably  a  very  g^at  man,  and 
much  in  advance  of  his  age.  The  far-sighted  policy  which  induced  him  to 
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pntak  agiinit  tlie  aukhurify  o^the  pontiff  k  ^mBrnag  of  ails  psane,  and 
it  ia  to  be  lagntted  duU;  fak  saeccflsen,  bfiacM  by  big^s^try,  ha«L  not 
suffieicat  eomage  to  dupky  tbe  HNaa  molate  oondnct. 

Tke  straggle  whidi  went  on  between  the  Pope  aad  the*  Empevor  <£ 
Gcmumy  was  an  interesting  ene  for  die  fato  of  nadens ;  and  tm  part 
tbe  (veraaans  pkofed^  for  a  wlule  at  leasts  laast  meritoricMis.  The 
GBuse  of  ire  waa  vney  simple  m  it  stood :  it<  wai^  whe^r  the  finpeior  of 
the  Romaas  was  elected  pureiy  by^  the  will  of  the  pe(^4^  or  reqviied  the 
papal  eoeequatur  before  he  could  enter  on  his  fonetionsi  The  emperoia 
yery  naturally  asserted  the  popular  question,  and  for  years  on  yeaia 
suoeessfullj  resisted  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  Fope*  Even  in 
those  benighted  days  it  was  regarded  as  aa  absurdity  that  the  ford 
of  a  great  nation  should  hold  \m  empire  aa  a  fief  foom  the  spiritnal 
loed  of  Chfristaadoni :  the  Grerman  people  had  never  been  delivered  eiver, 
boimd  hand  and  foot,  to  the  mercies  of  ite  Catholie  Chareh,  and  the 
Guflds  stretmously  resisted  the  encroaehotent  on  ^ir  privil^es.  The^ 
fi^t  that  the  imperial  power  depended  oe  their  firm  co-epesatioay  and 
stood  firmly  to  iikm  rights  without  granting  an  iadh  of  libeefy  to  the 
repmsentatives  f£  the  papal  power.  Soeh  a  state  of  thii^s  eoidd  net 
last  fong,  and  the  Pope,  though  repeatedly  h^  back  by  iAm  seeular*  am^ 
fomd  a  resouree  in  ^  fearful  punishment  of  the  interdict  Bat  erea 
here  the  sturdy  BOrgers  would  not  give  way ;  ^eir  religion  was  a  great 
foatnr^  but  their  aHegianee  was  more,  and  uiey  detenniaed  that,  though 
the  Pope  was  their  spiritual  master,  they  had  a  proper  regard  for  tem** 
poraHties;  and,  while  fearing  God,  honoured  their  king.  Tbe  natural, 
result  was  that  the  townsmen,  originally  desjnsed  and  treated  eon* 
temptnously,  became  tbe  finest  element  of  the  Ciermanic  power;  and 
the  institution  of  the  Hanse  Towns  soon  proved  what  power  these  mea 
posMSsed  They  were  true  to  their  rightful  Ifoge^  and  no  persaarions; 
woidd  iaduee  tlieni  to  open  their  gates  to  a  pretender :  they  went  oa  a 
common-sense  princi{^,  in  perfect  obedieDce  to  the  law%  and  faithMfy 
served  their  master  by  graa^g  Mm  protection,  and,  what  was  still  moie 
vahuiUe,  subsidies.  But  when  they  found  that  their  aUegianee  only  led 
fiem  more  closely  into  connexion  with  the  papal  ehair,  whose  prerogative 
theb  forefothers  had  been  taught  to  deride,  and  whose  eBcroachmesitsv 
by^  a  feeling  of  s^f- defence,  they  repelled,  th^  decided  on  et^blishiflg 
themsdves  in  an  independent  position,  and  crying  the  war  chaUei^ne^ 
"  Cfare  qui  toucheP^ 

Vor  a  long  while  the  struggle  went  on  between  Pope  and  Kauer, 
until  the  Man  of  Men  appear^  in  the  person  of  Hildebiand,  who  made 
aU  people^  no  matter  their  pride  or  tiieir  deseent,  his  obedisnt  vassals. 
He  bowed  the  power  of  the  mighty  Emperor  of  Germany :  he  proved 
tiiat  the  Pope  of  Rome  was  master  of  the  world— as  will  be  seeiL  fitmi 
the  foUowing  extract : 

When  HentY  crossed  the  Alps,  Gregory  was  just  shrived  in  Upper  ItaJj  ool 
his  road  to  Germany.  On  hearing  of  Henry's  arrival^  Gregory  retired  to 
Ganossa.  Gregory's  companions  were  MathUde ;  Adelaide,  Margravine  of  Sosa, 
Henry's  mother-in-law;  Amadeus,  her  son;  Azo  d'Este;  and  the  Abbot  Hugo 
de  Clagny.  Adelaide  and  Amadens  had  taken  Henry  prisoner  on  Ms  passage 
of  the  Alps,  and  forced  him^  before  obtaining  his  rel^i»&,  to  yield  to  them  a 
pcrtioa  of  the  imp^nal  lands  ia  Bmgimi^.    It  is  probaibk  taai  Hexffy, 
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this  ceasioB,  stipukied  (m  the  mtonreniioiL  o£  the  Mai^mme  of  S«aft.  niih 
Gregozy.  She  hastened  iininediatelj  to  the  Pope»  for  she  had  now  a  vezy  imme- 
diate interest  to  see  Henry  liberated  from  the  ban,  as  the  countries  he  had 
fiven  np  were  far  securer  to  her  if  Henry  remained  king  than  if  he  were 
eposed.  The  Margrave  d'Este  had  advised  Henry  to  proceed  to  Italy.  Hugo 
de  Ciogny  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  6regory^s  conduct,  as  will  be  seen  from 
his  letters.  It  was  a  kmg  time  befcoe  Hugo  eould  be  indaeed  to  visit  Rome, 
altfaough  Giregoxy  invited  mm  most  earnest^.  In  a  ldd»r  of  32nd  «f  January, 
1074,  Gregoiy  utters  the  veiled  reproach  against  Hugo*  that '' wbosoerer  lorea 
St.  Peter,  should  not  prefer  secular  nrincea  to  him.''  Henry  oonld  almost, 
surely  depend  on  the  support  of  Adelaide  and  Amadeus  de  Susa  at  Canossa : 
he  might  have  reasons,  too,  to  believe  that  he  would  be  supported  by  his 
grandson  Hugo  de  Chigny;  and  hence  it  may  be  explained  wny,  instead  of 
trusting  to  the  nnexpeSed  assistance  he  fovid  in  Upper  Italy,  lie  preferred 
goisg  to  Canossa  to  rorm  a  reconeiliatioii  with  Gr^orv ;  and  by  being  liberated 
mna  the  interdict,  deprive  the  Geimmi  priaeea  of  the  sharpest  wespon  they 
wielded  against  him. 

At  first  Gregory  declined  to  enter  into  any  perscmal  comimunication  with 
Henry.  Gregory  desired  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  Henry  at  the  Diet  in  Ger- 
many; and  might  apprehend  that  any  humiliation  and  penance,  although 
satisfying  the  pride  of  papacy,  might  thwart  his  allies  in  Germany,  the  secuEir 
and  deneal  princes,  wno  desirea  Henry's  deposition.  On  this  account  he 
replied,  that  the  trial  of  an  accused,  whom  he  bad  laid  under  the  mterdict  in 
hia.  absenee,  according  to  the  derical  law,  eoaid  ooily  be  carried  on  when  Idw 
accuser  was  present.  But  when  the  Margravine  and  Hugo  de  Clu^y  prcMcd. 
him,  he  replied,  "  that  if  Henry  repented  his  crimes,  and  would  dehver  to  him 
crown  and  sceptre,  while  deelarin^  himsdf  for  ever  unworthy  the  royal  name 
and.  offiee,"  he  would  liberate  him  irom  the  interdict,  and  receive  him  once  more 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Choreh.  Henry's  mediators  proved  to  Qregory  the 
impossibiHty  of  such  conditions,  and  pressed  hkn,  nntiL  he  at  last  assented  that 
Henry  might  come  to  Canossa,  and  there  do  penance  kx  Ins  sina  agomsi  tdm 
Pope. 

Thus  Henry  eame.  After  passing  throo^  the  sate  of  Uie  castle,  the  dooc 
waa  closed  bemnd  him,  sad  he  was  separated  iiom.  hflb  escort.  Hemry  was  thea 
obliged  to  lav  aside  his  elothra,  and  put  on  a  woollen  n^tential  garb.  He  waa 
then  sofTered  to  pass  through  the  second  ^te.  Bnt  tne  main  dbor  of  the  eastle 
st^  remained  closed.  Gregory  snftved  Henry  to  remain  three  da^e  and  One 
niffhit  barefooted,  in  a  sheet  of  penanoe,  and  fastkg,  while  exposed  to  & 
intense  wmter's  cold,  patiently  awaiiting  entianee  to  the  Popcu  What,  took 
]^ae&  in  the  mean  while  within,  is  unknown ;  so  mueh  ia  aeztaiB,,  til»t  at  bast 
Hugo  de  Clng^  made  every  offer  ta  induee  Mathihle  to  emidoy  her  whole 
influence  with  Gregory  to  terminate  the  penance.  At  length  Gregorr  yieUtod^ 
and  Henry  l^)peardl  before  hin^  to  be  Utoafeed  &om  the  ii&Edict>  nndec  condi- 
tians  meant  to  bind  him  down  more  elosdy  than  ever. 

Afiter  the  n«gotiatioii  had  been  compliefied,  Hennr  wa^  liberated  from 
the  interdict,  and  the  mass  was  celehsafed.  Be£>ze  the  holy  com* 
munion  Grregory  summoned  Henry  and  all  posoas  presemt  to  toe  abar, 
iofonaod  hsn  ii  the  aoensailEfeoiui  lm>aghft  i^paiDat  mm  at  the  Synod  of 
Womu^  and  declared  tiMm  to  be  fidae.  He  th^  broke  the  Hoetmtwo^  and 
swaHowed  the  one  half,  with  the  expression  that  God  might  panish  him 
with  death  on  the  spot^  if  the  accusations  were  founded  on  troth.  The 
other  half  he  offered  to  Henry,  and  challenged  him  to  swallow  it  as  a 
proof  thai  the  accusations  the  German  princes  and  bishops  had  brought, 
against  bim  were  ni^oimded.  Heniy  seooiled,  and  lefuaed  to  aco^  the 
dmaeordeaL 

These  iMie  gknonsdajv  for  papal  pferogative ;  and  if  hkigs  gwrefaed 
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dejure  divino^  God's  vicegerent  on  earth  proved  himself  a  most  auto* 
cratic  master.  What  a  comfort  it  is  to  reflect,  that  with  the  progress  of 
civilisation  so  great  a  change  has  occurred,  and  that  the  Pope  is  tied 
down  hy  many  bonds  to  good  behaviour,  while  his  throne  is  supported 
by  French  bayonets,  for  fear  it  may  collapse,  and  bury  him  with  his 
system  beneath 'the  ruins.  But  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  popes 
were  established  institutions,  and  governed  the  world  by  bulls,  which 
were  much  in  the  habit  of  running-a-muck,  and  spreading  confusion 
wherever  they  made  their  appearance.  Legates  a  latere  were  as  impu- 
dent as  their  master,  and  faithfully  carried  out  the  instructions  they 
received.  Fortunately  for  the  world,  their  zeal  outran  their  discretion, 
and  the  popes  were  fair  prototypes  of  the  Bourbons,  in  learning  nothing 
and  forgetting  nothing.  The  natural  result  supervened,  and  the  world 
was  liberated  from  a  thraldom  surpassing  in  its  pretentious  absurdity  the 
craziest  fetbh  dream  of  the  untutored  savage.  What  the  result  of  the 
blessed  change  has  been  we  need  not  stop  to  elaborate :  let  the  reader,  if 
he  have  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  compare  the  state  of  Protestant  England 
with  that  of  Catholic  Italy,  and  he  will  be  compelled  to  confess,  even  if 
he  be  Cardinal  Wiseman  himself,  that,  as  far  as  progress  is  ooncemed» 
the  balance  is  decidedly  in  fsivour  of  the  schismatic.  But  why  trouble 
the  reader  with  our  remarks  when  we  can  quote  ihe  words  of  our 
historian: 

The  portrait  of  Gregory  is  one  of  the  greatest  which  the  world's  history  can 
produce.  His  struggle  bears  such  a  biimant  character,  tliat  its  veir  brilhancy 
IS  reflected  on  Gregory,  and  makes  him  appear  in  a  halo  of  gloiy.  In  the  name 
of  Divinity  he  opposed  humanity ;  with  the  word  of  Christ  he  bore  down  the 
sword  of  the  potentates  of  this  earth. 

But,  although  the  portrait  of  Gregoiy  appears  so  biiUiant  when  regarding  him 
as  a  champion  in  the  name  of  God,  fignting  with  the  power  of  the  Word,  still  it 
assumes  a  gloomy  colour  when  regarded  m>m  the  broad  view  of  humanity  and 
Christianity,  of  divine  love  and  charity.  It  is  true  that  Gregory  combated  in 
the  name  of  God,  but  the  object  of  his  straggle  was  human  dommion ;  he  cer- 
tainly spoke  in  the  name  of  that  love  which  Christ  had  taught,  but  this  name 
concealed  the  most  terrible  arrogance,  opposed  to  the  dearest  interests  of 
humanity :  with  the  words  of  Christ's  divine  teaching  on  his  lins  he  cast  the 
flrebrana  of  discord  into  the  world :  with  the  holy  truths  of  fidelity  fnd  justice 
incessantly  his  motto,  he  pandered  in  the  name  of  I)eity  to  l;fing,  deception,  and 
farute  force. 

To  ecclesiastic  reform  the  road  was  paved :  Henry  III.  had  trodden  on  the 
head  of  the  hydra  of  simony :  the  German  popes  had  rendered  the  purity  of  the 
cler^  a  necessity  of  the  Church :  the  whole  world  had  been  drawn  to  a  deep 
religious  feeling  by  the  teaching  of  the  monks  of  Cluny — all  this  was  for 
Gregory  merely  a  preparatory  process — a  means  to  attam  his  higher  object,  the 
domination  of  the  world  by  the  Pope. 

The  teaching  of  the  Church,  the  dogmas  and  ecclesiastical  laws,  were  to 
him  mere  extraneous  objects — dominion  was  his  intense  desire.  In  the  great 
struggle  which  Berengarius  of  Tours  had  to  undergo,  Gregory  "was  at  the  out* 
set  on  the  side  of  this  defender  of  a  more  spiritual  comprehension  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Sacrament.  At  the  Council  of  Tours  (1055),  at  which  Gregory  presided 
as  legate  of  Pope  Leo  IX.,  he  so  openly  accepted  Berenganus's  views,  that  at  a 
later  date  the  reproach  was  cast  upon  him  that  he  had  participated  in  his  heresy. 
On  being  chosen  as  pope,  he  suffered  Berengarius  to  pubbsh  a  profession  of 
faith  in  1078,  which  ne  was  enabled  to  si^,  because  he  was  not  compelled  to 
b^eve  in  a  ''substantial"  transubstantiation  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the 
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body  and  blood  of  Christ.  The  zealots  of  the  day,  however,  demanded  a  con- 
fession, that  the  *'  oonversion  was  not  merely  a  sacrament,  but  the  true  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  and  that  this  body  was  broken  by  the  priest,  fieniratiyelv 
but  actually  in  the  sacrament,  and,  as  such,  subjectea  to  the  true  believer. 
Gregory  was  not  the  man,  who,  for  the  sake  of  a  word  or  a  friend,  would  still 
furtner  estrange  the  zealots,  who  were  already  fiercely  opposed  to  him ;  and  so, 
a  few  months  later,  he  ordered  Berengarius  to  sign  the  new  confession  of 
Substantiality.  However,  when  Berengarius  refused,  he  took  no  steps  to  force 
him,  but  allowed  him  to  die  peaceably,  and  be  honoured  by  his  devotees  almost 
like  a  saint. 

This  tendency  of  ktiiter  aller  was  quite  suited  to  the  policy  which  Gregoir 
proposed  to  himself.^  The  doctrine  of  Christianity  is  only  animated  by  the  feel- 
ing, "  Mj  kin^om  is  not  of  this  world.''  For  in  this  fundamental  idea  is  con- 
tamed  the  cession  oC  all  earthly  selfishness,  &om  which  Christian  love,  devotion 
to  the  welfare  of  the  world,  and  humanity  spring  up.  Like  his  great  predecessor 
of  the  same  name,  Gregory  called  himself  "  the  servant  of  servants,  but  he  de- 
manded ''  that  all  princes  should  kiss  the  Pope's  toe,  and  that  he  alone  should 
wear  the  imperial  insignia."  "The  law  of  the  popes  extends  over  further  lands 
than  those  neld  by  the  emjperor,"  he  wrote  to  King  Sweyn.  He  asserted  the 
right  to  give  away  countries  and  peoples,  te  appoint  and  depose  kings,  and 
establish  new  principalities  wherever  he  thought  proper.  He  demanded  tribute, 
vassaldom,  ana  obedience  in  spiritual  as  in  secular  matters,  from  the  princes  of 
this  world,  as  far  as  hu  empire  reached,  as  far  as  he  hoped  te  extend  it'^from 
the  princes  of  the  Hungarians,  the  Spaniards,  the  French — ^from  the  brave 
William  the  Conqueror,  who  certainly  repulsed  him  roughly  and  successfully-— 
from  the  Normans  in  Italy,  the  Danes,  the  Bohemians,  the  Poles. 

"My  kingdom  t*  of  this  world,  and  the  world  is  my  kingdom :"  such  was 
Gregory's  principal  idea,  and  the  object  of  his  life's  mission  was  its  realisation. 

But  the  xingcfom  of  this  world  can  be  only  acquired  by  the  means  this  world 
offers  us,  by  the  sword,  by  force,  and  by  treachery ;  and  never  were  they  so 


hatred  between  man  and  wife,  conspiracies,  perjury,  deception,  calumniations 
and  abject  devotion,  civil  wars,  feartul  and  sanguinary  desolation.  Such  were 
the  methods  which  Gregory  only  too  successfully  employed. 

Holy  deception  for  holy  purposes  is  nothing  new ;  but  the  comprehensiveness 
with  which  Gregory  employed  it,  in  his  struggle  with  Henry,  is  a  novelty  even 
at  this  day,  and  the  system  which  produced  a  Machiavelli,  who  could  lay  down 
lyin^  and  treachery  as  the  basis  of  politics,  is  the  inheritance  which  Gregory  left 
to  the  Church  and  to  the  world.  The  seed  which  he  aud  his  accomplices  sow^ 
broadcast  has  sprang  up  a  thousandfold,  and  will  never  be  thoroughly  extir- 
pated again. 

Gregory  himself  appears,  spite  of  the  measures  he  employed,  ^reat  and  dignified, 
for  he  was  governed  DV  the  tremendous  faith  in  himself,  his  oivine  mission,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  world,  which  he. believed  himself  sent  to  force  on  humanity 
by  war  and  bloodshed.  Such  unshakable  faith  is  rare ;  and  when  it  is  wanting, 
Gregory's  example  serves  not  a  whit  the  less  to  justify  the  application  of  bad 
means  for  a  holy  purpose. 

If  Gregory  desired  the  dominion  of  the  Church  in  the  name  of  God,  and  yet 
helped  to  rear  a  throne  for  deception,  still  this  contradiction  only  proves  the 
more  clearly  fliat  man  ever  remains  man,  subjected  to  error,  and  that  a  person 
who  says  of  himself  that  he  summons  to  his  aid  bad  measures  in  the  name  of 
Deity  and  for  the  welfare  of  humanity,  is  only  sure  of  one  result — to  commit  and 
propa^te  deception  and  injustice  in  the  name  of  that  Deity  whom  he  so  grossly 
offencS. 

After  quoting  tlie^e  burning  wordflfi  we  have  not  the  courage  to  pursue 
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<mr  foljeot  ftirtlier,  aHlhoiigh  we  had  narked  maaj  favourite  pa8sag<es  for 
quotation.  Mliile  reserving  to  oursdves  fiie  rigbt  of  pursuing  this  inte- 
TCSting  Bulject  finrtber,  when Venedej  produces  his  other  promised  volumes, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  in  pndse  of  the  consdentioos 
naoDer  in  which  he  has  hitherto  aooompUshed  his  self-imposed  task.  We 
eonld  have  deluged  our  paper  mA  extracts  of  the  highest  importane^*- 
iud,  indeed,  die  wfade  of  the  woric  demands  introduction  to  an  Ei^lish 
public  in  a  translated  form — but  we  have  refrained,  solely  from  the  em- 
oarras  de  riehesses.  Had  it  not  been  so,  we  could  have  described  the 
Germans,  as  {he  Roman  historians  have  drawn  their  pcMrtraits  for  us — 
those  blue-eyed  barbarians,  who  destroyed  the  legions  of  Varus,  and 
ended  by  carrying  destraction  and  desolation  to  the  farthest  ends  of  the 
Boman  Empire.  We  could  have  shown  that  the  Teutons  never  feared 
liieir  gigantic  foe;  tiiat,  Titan-like,  diey  rose  with  renewed  vigour  afW 
every  defeat,  and  with  the  same  spirit  that  at  a  later  date  imbued 
Arnold  von  Winkelried,  weze  prepared  to  die  on  the  lance's  point  in 
defence  of  their  beloved  country.  We  could  have  followed  them  in  their 
earfiest  aspirations  for  civilisatbn,  and  their  desire  to  appropriate  those 
principles  of  cultivation  which  rendered  brute  force  of  no  avail  agunst  the 
aefried  ra^ES  of  the  Roman  phalanx.  We  would  have  shown  the  gradual 
development  of  the  civic  spirit  in  Germany:  the  sturdy  Biirger  dass 
fbnning  a  compact  body  against  the  tyrannous  encroadiment  of  the 
knight^  and  Ihe  formation  of  the  Guilds,  which,  while  holding  out  the 
fEurest  prospects  for  the  empire,  proved  its  most  dangerous  foe.  The 
republican  element  has  always  been  largely  represented  in  Germany,  let 
the  professors  say  what  they  will ;  and  the  sturdy  spirit  of  their  fore- 
lathers  has  not  been  thrown  away  on  the  present  generation.  But  the 
misfortune  was  that  the  eoapire  was  unwieldy,  and  the  emperor  generally 
weak,  and  the  people,  glaa  of  the  slightest  prospect  of  emancipation, 
listened  to  the  honeyed  words  of  partisans,  and  left  in  tiie  lurdi  th^  only 
true  defender,  the  emperor.  Italy  was  in  those  days,  as  now,  a  curse  to 
its  possessors ;  the  people  were  arrogant,  rebellious,  and  ungrateful  to  ^ 
degree,  and  though  successive  ^nperors  ruined  their  home-prospects  in 
the  attempt  to  put  down  the  papal  power,  the  Italian  towns  only  returned 
the  obligation  by  the  grossest  treacheiy.  But  this  is  a  sulriect  which 
would  lead  us  too  for. 

That  the  decadence  of  tiie  €rerman  Empire  should  be  an  object  of 
regret  no  one  can  deny,  and  the  present  state  of  the  Continent  amply 
confoms  our  view^  We  find  here  two  great  powers,  Austria  and  Pinissia, 
antagonistic  and  jealous  of  each  other's  prerogative.  The  former  was 
founded  on  the  remnants  of  the  imperial  power,  which  had  eventually 
become  a  fief  of  the  Austrian  house;  the  otiier  was  a  parvenu  among 
nations,  which,  by  extraordinary  good  fortune,  was  received  into  the  list 
of  the  European  family,  while  possessing  no  title  or  ground  for  the 
usurped  pre-eminence.  Austria  has  for  many  years  been  striving  to 
consolidate  her  influence  as  not  allied  with  the  interests  of  the  Germans ; 
whether  she  is  right  or  wrong,  is  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved.  Prusaa, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  rendered  heraelf  stroi^ — nominally,  we  £ancy — 
by  extraneous  alliances,  and  is  pursuing  the  same  policy  at  the  present 
day.  It  is  certainly  a  novelty  in  the  mstory  of  Europe  to  find  France 
and  Prussia  coalesdng,  but  we  imagine  fliat  it  is  merely  an  alliance  or 
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potentates.  The  Prussian  nation  haa  too  much  yet  to  avenge  before  it 
can  become  a  firm  ally  of  the  French ;  and  we  do  not  beheve  that,  in 
any  complication,  they  would  remain  allies. 

The  policy  of  England,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  now  to  tend  to  a 
more  intimate  alliance  with  Austria  than  any  which  has  existed  since  the 
great  Contiiientol  wana.  We  sincerely  njoice  in  it,  for  we  can  but  be 
gaineira,  ainee  we  may  ei^ieet  in  Austria  a  firm  and  laitb£al  ally.  Of  all 
the  German  nations,  none  is  ao  well  adapted  to  semain  on  amirable  terma 
with  England  as  Axmtna,  aad  w«  trust  that  this  alliaace  may  become  a 
/a$i  nceomplL  The  Anglo-French  alfiance  has  been  of  the  most  vital 
importance^  in  proving  to  the  Continent  what  firm  friends  the  Englidh 
can  be,  no  malster  what  piovocation  may  be  employed,  &om  interested 
mtotives,  to  rend  the  bonds.  We  have  shown  that  we  are  still  ch^posed  to 
keep  to  our  plighted  woard,  and  Auskia  will,  no  doubt,  profit  by  dbe 
ksfino.  That  Anstna  is  playing  true  to  us  is  seen  by  every  despat^  xe- 
eeivad,  and  the  attitude  she  has  assumed  on  the  question  of  the  Bessa* 
Xfiluan  frontier  is  deserving  of  all  jmiae,  for  it  proves  that  she  is  not  ter« 
xified  by  the  Bussian  bugbear. 

As  £[ir  the  rest  of  Germany,  but  8%ht  hope  can  be  entertained  of 
their  evor  ener^g  feotn  their  respectable  mediocrity,  unless  some  groat 
aeoorge  is  again  sent  to  purge  the  world  of  its  impurities.  The  policy  of 
iktt  Firrt  Napolecm,  the  principle  of  the  divide  et  impera^  has  borne  its 
fruit,  a&d  the  rosult,  as  seen  in  Central  Germany,  would  be  deplorable^ 
were  it  not  ao  intensely  absurd.  That  poor  old  lady,  the  Gsermanic  Diet, 
is  still  prolongii^  a  decrepit  <existenee,  and  fidminating  portentous 
documents  which  nobody  cares  for,  and  nobody  roads;  and  the  division 
of  the  Holy  Boman  Empixe  into  Austria,  Prussia,  and^Grermany,  remains 
a  faiU  aoeompU,  which  no  revolution  can  eve*  subvert,  let  as  many  pro- 
fessors be  sent  to  a  possible  Frankfort  parliament  as  there  are  days  in  the 
year. 

And  so  the  world  wags  on:  new  alliances  are  finmed,  old  alliances  axe 
broken  through:  empireB  are  aubverted,  aad  new  kio^gdoms  are  formed 
'out  of  tike  fragmsots  as  they  are  rent  asunder;  on  all  sides  we  hear  of 
rumours  of  war,  «nd  yet,  for  all  that,  England  remains  the  same ;  ihe 
calm  policy  which  has  brought  us  ss^y  through  a  dangerous  crisb  ia 
presyingmt  the  hdm,  and  we  may  sit  tmquilly  by  our  fireeida— ^or  our 
Btreets  aie  beoonuBg,  owing  to  the  garotters,  anything  but  a  place  for 
qmet  meditatioii— «iid  fl^>ecu]ate  on  the  decline  and  fall  of  ^npires. 

The  only  ikmg  we  can  widb  the  Gennans,  is  that  happy  talent  for 
carrying  a  revolution  to  a  sucoessM  issue  whieh  thehr  Anglo-Saxon 
foretaren  possess  in  sb  enuaent  a  dtegsee ;  and  in  return  for  Y enedey's 
*^  History  of  Germany,"  with  wUch  they  have  favoured  iis,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  nooommend  to  them  a  careful  perusal  of  Macaulay's  History, 
in  yrkash  they  «an  kam  wlu^  to  do,  and  at  the  same  time  what  to 
afosd. 
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MR.  THACKERAY'S  NOVELS. 

Just  as  every  man  in  his  relation  to  philosophy  is  bom  (according  to 
Frederick  Schlegel,  and  Coleridge  after  him)  an  Aristotelian  or  a  Platonist, 
so  it  may  be  said  of  every  contemporary  novel*reader,  in  his  relation  to 
the  novel,  that,  virtually,  he  has  a  congenital  predilection  for  either 
Thackeray  or  Dickens.  Hardly  any  reviewer  of  Dickens  now  misses 
drawing  a  parallel  between  him  and  Thackeray.  The  reviewer  of 
Thackeray  as  a  matter  of  course  sets  up  a  series  of  antitheses  between 
him  and  Dickens.  If  comparisons  are  really  odious;  both  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  may  exclaim,  <*  Odi  profanum  vulg^s  "  of  my  critics.  '*  We 
are  inclmed  to  believe,"  says  one  of  them,  <<  that  while  Mr.  Thackeray 
has  observed  keenly  enough  the  peculiarities  of  the  world  which  he 
depicts,  he  has  not  gauged  universal  humanity  so  skilfully  as  Mr. 
Dickens."  Again :  as  Mr.  Dickens  eoes  lower  m  the  scale  of  intellect 
and  manners,  so  also  he  rises  higher  than  Mr.  Thackeray.  Ag^in :  what 
cannot  be  allowed  to  Mr.  Dickens  is  the  invariable  ndelity  which  ac* 
companies  Mr.  Thackeray's  characters.  While  the  latter  are  less  marked, 
both  in  language  and  in  exterior  and  manners,  Mr.  Dickens  has  a  perfect 
passion  for  being  particular,  as  if  the  portrait  might  be  wanted  in  the 
^'  Hue  and  Cry :"  the  effect  of  all  which  is  that  you  trace  something 
genuine  in  Mr.  Thackeray's  figures  more  easily  than  you  do  in  Mr. 
Dickens's — ^not  having  such  a  series  of  peculiarities  to  separate  before  you 
can  regard  the  nature  by  itself.  Or  again :  Rising  from  the  perusal  of 
Mr.  Dickens's  works,  you  forget  that  there  is  evil  in  the  world,  and  re- 
member only  the  good — while  the  distinction  drawn  between  the  bad  and 
good  is  a  broad  one :  rising  from  Mr.  Thackeray's,  you  are  doubtful  of 
yourself  and  of  humanity  at  large,  for  nobody  is  very  bad  or  very  good, 
and  everybody  seems  pretty  well  contented — so  that  the  morale  might 
almost  be  summed  up  into  the  American's  creed,  '^  There's  nothing  new,* 
there's  nothing  true,  and  it  don't  signify."  This  was  said  by  the  Tate  S. 
Phillips  in  a  comparison  by  contrast  of  ''David  Copperfield"  with 
''  Pendennis ;"  ana  he  also  pointed  out  how  it  is  the  habit  of  Mr.  Dickens 
to  contemplate  human  nature  in  its  strength,  and  on  its  unsophisticated 
side— Mr.  Thackeray  in  its  weakness  and  on  its  most  artificial  basis ;  the 
consequence  being,  that  the  former  verges  on  the  sentimental,  the  latter 
on  the  cynical  (for  one  is  the  reaction  of  the  other) ;  only  while  the  first 
is  no  unmanly  weapon  in  Mr.  Dickens's  hand,  the  last  is  a  sufficiently 
temperate  one  in  the  hand  of  Mr.  Thackeray.  If  we  turn  from  the  IXmes  I 

to  the  Quarterlies^  Edinburgh,  British,  North  British,  North  American, 
Prospective,  Westminster,  et  si  guts  alia,  we  find  this  comparative 
degree  of  criticism  maintained,  with  positive  persistency  in  the  general 
practice,  and  superlative  variety  in  the  details.  They  bid  us  note  how 
Dickens  appears  to  have  mucn  the  wider  range  of  conception  in  the 
creation  and  presentment  of  character, — Thackeray  to  execute  more 
naturally,  simj^y,  and  perfectly  that  which  is  withm  his  more  limited 
sphere ;  how  Dickens  marks  his  men  and  women  by  direct  eccentricities 
of  speech  and  person,  and  too  seldom  gives  us  the  quiet,  easy,  level  flow 
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of  talk  and  action  with  which  a  true  representation  of  life  must  to  a  great 
degree  be  filled, — while  Thackeray  astonishes  us  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  contrives  to  give  individuality  to  bis  persons  without  having  recourse 
to  much  diversity  of  type ;  how  Thackeray's  b  the  mind  of  closer  and 
more  compact,  Dickens's  the  mind  of  looser,  richer,  and  freer  texture ; 
how  Dickens  may  be  the  more  pensive  and  meditative,  but  Thackeray  is 
the  more  penetrating  and  reflective  writer;  how  Dickens  is  by  far  the 
more  opinionative  and  aggressive,  Thackeray  by  &r  the  more  acquiescent 
and  unpolemical  tale-teller ;  how  the  artistic  range  of  Dickens  is  wider, 
and  his  style  of  art  more  elevated — for  he  works  more  in  the  ideal,  it 
being  nonsense  to  say  of  his  characters  generally,  in  a  laudatory  sense, 
that  they  are  life-like — whereas  Thackeray  is  essentially  an  artist  of  the 
realistic  school,  and,  like  Wilkie,  would  probably  fail,  if,  hankering  after 
a  reputation  in  high  art,  he  were  to  prove  untrue  to  his  special  fiicoity  as 
a  delineator  of  actual  life ;  or  again,  how  Thackeray's  mind,  not  less 
loving  than  Dickens's,  though  less  expansive  in  its  love,  is  constitutionally 
unhopeful,  while  the  other's  is  cheery  even  to  optimism ;  how  Dickens  s 
sentiment,  which,  when  good,  is  good  in  the  first  class,  is  frequently  far- 
fetched, and  pitched  in  an  unnatural  key,  and  his  pathos  elaborated  by 
the  artifices  of  the  practised  writer — while  Thackeray's  sentiment,  rarely 
indulged,  is  never  otherwise  than  genuine,  and  his  pathos  unforced  and 
going  to  the  roots  of  the  heart ;  how  Dickens's  excellence  springs  from 
his  heart,  to  whose  promptings  he  trusts  himself  with  an  unshrinking 
faith  that  kindles  a  reciprocal  enthusiasm  in  his  readers — while  in 
Thackeray,  though  there  is  no  want  of  heart,  its  utterances  are  timorous 
and  few,  and  held  in  check  by  the  predominance  of  intellectual  energy 
and  the  habit  of  reflection ;  and,  once  more,  how  the  style  of  Dickens, 
originally  lucid,  and  departing  from  directness  and  simplicity  only  to  be 
amusingly  quaint,  soon  became  vicious,  affected,  and  obscure — while  that 
of  Thackeray  has  always  been  manly  and  transparent,  presenting  his  idea 
in  the  very  fittest  garb :  "  Thackeray  is  the  more  terse  and  idiomatic, 
Dickens  toe  more  diffuse  and  luxuriant  writer. — In  Dickens's  sentences 
there  is  a  leafiness,  a  tendency  to  words  and  images  for  their  own  sake ; 
whereas  in  Thackeray's  one  sees  the  stem  and  outline  of  the  thought 
better."* 

It  is  only  of  late^  though,  that  this  habit  of  wholesale  and  retail  com- 
parison has  sprung  up.  Time  was  when  Boz  was  hailed  as  top  of  the 
tree,  and  Titmarsh  was  nowhere.  True,  Michael  Angelo  had  not  yet 
shown  up  the  booths  and  stalls  of  Vanity  Fair;  but  he  had,  to  observing^ 
eyes,  foreshown  his  capadty  for  the  feat.  His  magazine  aliases  had  each 
and  all  vindicated  their  right  to  be  heard,  their  might  to  make  them* 
selves  heard.  Here  and  there  a  judge  keener  of  eye,  and  finer  of  taste,, 
than  the  unjudicial  or  injudicious  mob,  recognised  mark  and  likelihood,, 
and  something  more,  in  the  satirist  whose  mcignum  opus  was  soon  to  be 
refused  by  the  publishers.  Bon  Gualtier  did  so,  and  predicted  better 
things  to  come  for  and  from  such  a  penman.     John  Sterling  did  so,  in 
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1841,  saying  in  a  partly  pnUisdied  letter,  ^^  I  got  kcdd  of  IJie  two  firgt 
numbers  of  the  *  Hoggarty  Diamond,'  and  read  them  with  extreme  de- 
light. What  is  there  better  in  Fielding  or  Goldsmith  ?  The  man  is  a 
trae  genius ;  and,  with  quiet  and  comfort,  might  produce  masterpieces 
that  would  last  as  long  as  any  we  have,  and  delight  millions  of  unborn 
readers*  There  is  more  truth  and  nature  in  one  of  these  papers  than  in 
all  *s  novels  together."    Not  till  John  Staling  had  beoi  for  years 

in  his  graye  was  the  world  brought  round  to  some  agreement  with  his 
opinion,  by  the  successive  appearance  of  full-grown  and  finished  novels, 
which  introduced  to  it  a  Becky  Sharp,  then  a  Major  Pendenns^  then  a 
Henry  Esmond,  and  at  last  a  Thomas  Newcome. 

Against  his  earliest  stories  the  objection  is  too  patent  not  to  be  allowed 
by  the  novelist's  kindliest  critics — that  the  shadows  of  life  are  too  little 
relieved  for  them  to  be  either  altogether  true  to  nature,  or  tolerable  as 
works  of  art.  *^  Bring  them,"  he  is  admonished,  '^  to  the  touchstone  whose 
test  all  delineations  of  life  must  bear,  to  be  worthy  of  lasting  repute, — 
the  approval  of  a  woman's  mind  and  taste, — ^and  they  are  at  once  found 
to  faiL — A  woman  lays  down  the  book,  feeing  that  it  deals  with  situations 
and  characters,  real  perhaps,  but  which  she  can  gain  nothing  by  con- 
templating. No  word,  image,  or  suggestion,  indeed,  is  there  to  offend 
her  modesty — for,  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Thackeray  in  all  his  writings  has 
shown  that  reverence  for  womanhood  and  youth,  which  satirists  have  not 
often  maintained  ; — ^but  just  as  there  are  many  things  in  life  which  it  is 
best  not  to  know,  so  in  these  pictures  of  tainted  humanity  there  is  much 
to  startle  the  faith  and  to  disquiet  the  fancy,  without  being  atoned  for  by 
any  commensurate  advantage."  Call  him  not  cynical,  however,  on  the ' 
strength  of  even  these  least  genial  and  most  frostbitten  of  his  writings, 
the  crabbed  first-fruits,  tart  in  quality  and  stunted  in  shape,  of  his  pro- 
ductive power.  A  deep-rooted  melancholy  he  has,  sui  generi8'-{oT 
rather  it  has  him.)  Time  is  smoothing  its  wrinkles  and  relaxing  its 
frown;  it  is  becoming  less  and  less  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  cynicism; 
but  it  is  chronic,  constitutional,  congenital,  and  will  make  itself  felt  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  Mr.  Thackeray's  melancholy  (thou^  he  is  no 
Jaques)  is  not  the  scholar^s  melancholy,  which  is  emulation;  nor  the 
musician's,  which  is  fantastical ;  nor  the  courtier's,  which  is  proud  ;  nor 
the  soldier^s,  which  is  ambitious  ;  nor  the  lawyer's,  which  is  politic;  nor 
the  lady's,  which  is  nice;  nor  the  lover's,  wfaieh  is  all  these:  but  it  is  a 
melancholy  of  his  own ; — yes,  he  has  gained  his  experience.  He  could 
look  up,  one  may  surmise,  with  Cariyle  to  a  heaven  silvered  with  stars, 
and  say,  It's  a  sad  sight.  He  can  suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song — the 
lighter  and  merrier  the  better — as  a  weasel  sucks  eggs.  His  eye  has  the 
latal  gift  of  seeing,  not  only  a  skeleton  in  every  house,  but  a  skull  beneath 
every  fair  face ;  in  my  lady's  chamber  his  voice  is  heard  telling  her  that, 
let  her  bloom  with  the  roses  of  youth,  or  let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to 
this  favour  must  she  come  at  last.  One  is  reminded  of  Tennyson's  grey 
and  gap-toothed  man  as  lean  as  death,  who  slowly  rode  across  a  withered 
heath,  and  lighted  at  a  ruined  inn,  and  harangued  the  wrinkled  ostler, 
g^m  and  thin,  and  the  bitter  barmaid,  waning  fjEist,  and  the  slip-shod 
waiter,  lank  and  sour,-— ^^  Death  is  king,  and  vivat  rex !"  the  burden  of 
his  strain : 
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You  are  bones,  and  what  oi  that  ? 

Every  face,  howey^  fall, 
Padded  round  with  flesh  and  fat, 

Is  bui  modeWd  <m  a  skull. 

Or  of  the  "  dismal  gallery  *  of  skeletons  in  ^  Gondibert,"  which  Charles 
Lamb  somewhere  calls  the  finest  picture  of  mortification  wluch  has  been 
read  from  bones : 

This  dismal  gallery,  lofty,  long,  and  wide. 

Was  hung  with  skeletons  of  eyery  kind ; 
Human,  and  all  that  learned  human  pride 

Thinks  made  to  obey  man's  high  immortal  mind. 
Tet  on  that  wall  hangs  He,  too,  who  so  thought : 

And  She,  dried,  by  Him,  whom  that  He  olSy'd. 

Or,  again,  of  Vindid^  in  "  The  Revenger's  Tragedy,"  contemplating 
and  addressing  the  skull  of  his  dead  wife,  that  sallow  picture  of  his 
poisoned  love,  once  the  bright  face  of  his  betrothed  lady — 

When  life  and  beauty  naturally  M'd  out 
These  ragged  imperfections ; 
When  two  heav'n-pointed  diamonds  were  set 
In  those  unsightly  rings 

It  ifl  not  cynicism,  a  Westminster  Reviewer  justly  muntains,  but  a  con- 
stitutional proneness  to  a  melancholy  view  of  life,  that  gives  to  many  of 
Thackeray's  books  that  impleasing  colour  which  most  readers  resent. 
'^  He  win  not  let  his  eye  rest  upon  a  fair  face,  without  thinking  of  tlie 
ugly  skull  beneath,  and  reminding  himself  and  us  that  *  beauty  cannot 
keep  her  lustrous  eyes.'  In  his  heartiest  mirth  he  seems  to  have  in  view 
the  headache,  or  tne  labours  of  to-morrow,"  insisting  on  dashing  his 
brightest  fieuicies  with  <' needless  shadows."  So  that  he '^  will  not  let 
us  be  comfortable,  after  he  has  done  his  best  to  make  us  so."  Ever 
the  amari  tdiqtdd  surges  up  medio  de  forUe  ieparum.  Ever  the  festal 
L^  Allegro  merges  into  U  Penseroso,  One  might  easily  "  multiplier," 
as  a  French  critic  says,  *'  des  passages  oh  se  combinent  iL  doses  au  moins 
egales  la  douceur  et  Pamertume"  (barring  the  "  au  moins  6gales ;"  for 
did  the  novelist  put  into  his  doses  as  large  a  proportion  of  sweets  as  of 
bitters,  of  honey  and  the  honeycomb  as  of  the  wormwood  and  the  gall, 
there  would  be  no  such  outcry  from  those  who  swallow  them,  and  make 
such  wiy  faces  the  while). 

From  die  period  of  '^  Men's  Wives,"  in  die  Fitz-boodle  papersy  to  the 
present  time,  what  a  boundless  continuity  of  shade  thero  lies  in  his 
pictures  of  married  life.  He  takes  and  keeps  to  the  shady,  but  not  the 
sweet  shady  side  of  it.  A  most  eligiirk  anti-matrimonial  manual  might 
be  made  up  from  his  opera  amnioy  as  a  wherewithal  for  Parents  and 
Guardians  to  dinllnsionise  too  fervid  youth.  There  is  a  passage  in  Sam 
Slick's  '<  Wise  Saws  and  Modem  Instances"  so  germane  to  the  matter, 
that  quotation  becomes  qmte  a  pleasure  and  almost  a  duty. 

Hope!  what  is  hope?  expectin^  some  unsertin  thing  or  another  tohapfjen. 
Well,  sposen.it  don't  happen,  why  then  there  is  a  nice  little  crop  of  disjmpoint- 
ment  to  digest,  that's  all.  What's  the  use  of  honen  at  all,  thenP  I  never 
could  see  any  use  under  the  sun  in  it.  That  wora  ought  to  be  strode  out  of 
orerydioMaij.    I'll  tell  Webster  so,  when  he  gets  oat  a  new  edition  of  his'n. 

i2 
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Love  is  painted  like  a  little  angel,  with  winffs,  and  a  bow  and  arrow,  called  Capid 
—the  name  of  mother's  lapdog.  ManVs  the  one  I've  painted  on  clocks,  little, 
chnbby-cheeked,  onmeanen,  fat,  labberly  critters.  I  suppose  it  typifies  that  loye 
is  a  fool.  Yes,  and  how  he  does  fool  folks,  too.  Boys  and  gals  fall  in  love.  The 
boy  is  all  attention  and  devotion,  and  the  gal  is  all  smiles,  and  airs,  and  graces, 
and  pretty  little  winnin'  ways,  and  they  bill  and  coo,  and  get  married  because 
they  hope.  Well,  what  do  they  Aopef  Oh,  they  hope  they  will  love  all  the 
days  of  their  lives,  and  they  hope  their  lives  will  be  ever  so  long  just  to  love 
each  other ;  its  such  a  sweet  thmg  to  love.  Well,  thej  hope  a  great  deal  more, 
I  guess.  The  boy  hopes  arter  he^s  married  his  wife  will  smile  as  sweet  as  ever 
ami  twice  as  often,  and  be  just  as  neat  and  twice  as  neater,  &c.  ...  Poor 
fellow,  he  ain't  spoony  at  all.  Is  he  ?  And  he  hopes  that  her  temper  will  be 
as  gentle  and  as  meek  and  as  mild  as  ever :  in  fact,  no  temper  at  all — ^all  amia- 
bibty — an  angel  in  petticoats.  Well,  she  hopes  every  minute  he  has  to  spare  he 
will  fly  to  her  on  the  wings  of  love — legs  aint  fast  enough,  and  running  might 
burst  Ills  lungs,  but  >i^  to  her — and  never  leave  her,  but  bill  and  coo  for  ever, 
and  will  let  her  will  oe  his  law ;  sartainly  won't  want  her  to  wait  on  him,  but  for 


said  their  say,  and  are  tired  talking ;  they  have  kissed  their  kiss,  and  an  onion 
has  spiled  it ;  thej  have  strolled  their  stroll,  for  the  dew  is  on  the  grass  all  day 
now.  His  dress  is  ontidy,  and  he  smokes  a  short  black  pipe  (he  didn't  even 
smoke  a  cigar  before  he  was  married^,  and  the  ashes  get  on  his  waistcoat ;  but 
who  cares  P  it's  only  his  wife  to  see  it — and  he  kinder  guesses  he  sees  wrinkles^ 
where  he  never  saw  'em  afore,  on  her  stocking  ankles :  and  her  shoes  are  a 
little,  just  a  little,  down  to  heel;  and  she  comes  down  to  breakfast  with  her  hair 
and  dress  looking  as  if  it  were  a  little  more  neater,  it  would  be  a  little  more 
better.  He  sits  up  late  with  old  friends,  and  he  lets  her  go  to  bed  alone ;  and 
she  cries,  the  little  angel !  but  it's  only  because  she  has  a  headache.  The  heart 
—oh !  there's  nothing  wrong  there — ^but  she's  lately  troubled  with  shockin'  bad 
nervous  headaches,  and  can't  think  what  in  the  world  is  the  cause.  The  dashing 
young  gentleman  has  got  awful  stingy  too,  lately.  He  sais  housekeepin'  costs 
too  much,  rips  out  an  udy  word  every  now  and  then,  she  never  heerd  afore ; 
but  she  hopes — ^what  does  the  poor  dupe  hope?  Why,  she  hopes  he  ain't 
swearin' ;  but  it  sounds  amazin'  like  it — ^tnat's  a  fact.  What  is  that  ugly  word 
"  dam,"  tnat  he  uses  so  often  lately  ?  and  she  looks  it  out  in  the  dictionary,  and 
she  finds  "  dam"  means  the  "mother  of  a  colt."  Well,  she  hopes  to  be  a  mother 
herself,  some  day,  poor  crittur !  So  here  hope  has  ended  in  her  finding  a  mare's 
nest  at  last. 

This  is  a  prosaic  vulgar  pendant  to  Mr.  Thackeray's  oft-repeated  sar* 
casms  on  the  anomalies  of  married  life.  Se  would  not  have  put  in  that 
extravagance  about  hunting  up  a  too  familiar  word  in  the  dictionary.  Me 
too,  would  relieve  the  picture,  or  deepen  it,  by  some  touch  of  tenderness 
or  pathos,  such  as  we  in  vain  look  for  in  the  Clockmaker's  hard-grained, 
cross-grained  handiwork.  But  the'  Clockmaker's  description  is  a  pendant 
to  Thackeray's  favourite  moralising^  about  Strephoh  and  Chloe  first  lan- 
guishing apart  and  joining  in  a  rapture— and  then  *^  you  hear  that  Chide 
is  crying,  and  Strephon  has  broken  his  crook  across  her  back.  Can  you 
mend  it  so  as  to  show  no  marks  of  rupture  p  Not  all  the  priests  of 
Hymen,  not  all  the  incantations  to  the  gods  can  make  it  whole  !"  Or 
liis  twice  and  thrice-told  tale  of  how  the  poor  lamp  that  lights  at  first 
the  nuptial  chamber  is  extinguished  by  a  hundred  winds  and  draughts 
down  the  chimney,  or  sputters  out  for  want  of  feeding:  <<  And  then — and 
then  it  is  Chloe,  in  the  dark,  stark  awake,  and  Strephon  snoring  im«« 
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heeded;  orvieeversa^  'tis  poor  Strephon  that  has  married  a  heartless 
jilt,  and  awoke  out  of  that  absurd  vision  of  conjugal  felicity  which  was  to 
last  for  ever,  and  is  over  like  any  other  dream."  The  chances  are,  by-the* 
by,  in  Mr.  Thackeray's  tales,  that  it  is  Chloe  who  is  stark  awake, 

In  the  dead  unhappy  night,  and  when  the  rain  is  on  the  roof-^ 

and  that  it  is  Strephon  who  snores  on,  with  treble  trumpet  power,  making 
night  hideous.  One  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  ablest  eulogi3ts,  while  owning, 
that  the  creator  of  Becky  and  Beatrix  is  no  favourite  with  women  gene- 
rally, contends  that  he  certainly  ought  to  be  one ;  for,  despite  his  sarcasms 
on  their  foibles,  no  writer  has  enforced  their  virtues  more  earnestly,  or 
represented  with  equal  energy  the  wrongs  they  suffer  daily  and  hourly 
in  their  hearts  and  homes  from  the  selfishness  and  sensuality  of  men.  He 
has  from  the  first  been  fond  of,  and  skilful  in,  portraying  gentle,  patient, 
home-keeping,  neglected,  forgiving  women — whose  charity  suffereth 
long  and  is  kind,  is  not  easily  provoked,  beareth  all  things,  hopeth  all 
things,  endureth  all  things,  and  in  a  word,  never  £uleth — women  like  the 
young  wife  of  that  dashing,  flippant  adventurer,  the  Comte-Pacha  de 
Bonneval,— ^' modeste,  sacrifice,  resignee,  et  aussi  longtemps  devouee 
qu'il  y  eut  moyen  k  Thonneur  et  aux  interSts  de  cet  aimable  mauvais 
sujet,  qui  court  d'aventure  en  aventure,"  and,  in  defiance  of  all  her  deli- 
cate, tender,  every  way  charming  letters,  **  ne  lui  repond  pas." 

Woman,  they  say,  was  only  made  of  Man. 
Methinks  'tis  strange  they  should  be  so  unlike ; 
It  may  be  all  the  best  was  cut  awav 
To  make  the  woman,  and  the  naugnt  was  left 
Behind  with  him. 

So  conjectures  Viola — ^not  Shakspeare's,  but  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
(in  *^  The  Coxcomb") — and  it  is  pleasant  for  both  sexes,  if  mortifying  for 
one,  to  hear  the  fast  young  fellow  she  is  going  to  put  up  with  for  better 
for  worse,  pay  this  tribute  to  womankind  for  her  sake,  in  a  subsequent 
act  of  the  play  : 

Oh,  Women !  that  some  one  of  yCu  will  take 
An  everiasting  pen  into  your  hands, 
And  grave  in  paper,  which  the  writ  shall  make 
More  lasting  tlum  the  marble  monuments. 
Your  matchbss  virtues  to  posterity — 
Which  the  defective  race  of  envious  man 
-    .      .     Strive  to  conceal. 

. :  Biit.Mr.  Thadceray's  female  contemporaries  resent  his  giving  as  types 
of  the.  sex,  and  repeating  over  and  over  again  with  certain  modifications, 
two  such  representative  women  as  Becky  and  Amelia — as  though  there 
were  no  alternative  beyond  clever  wickedness  and  insipid  amiability.  Nay, 
Amelia  is  not  so  amiable  after  all.  But  were  she  ever  so  much  the  more 
amiable,  probably  by  that  much  the  more  would  she  be  extra  insipid. 
Hence  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  who  pronounces  Amelia  '*  a  creature  of 
extraordinary  skill,"  yet  lays  at  her  aoor  one  of  the  chief  blemishes  in 
^'Vanity  Fair" — complaining  that  while  the  novelist  keeps  repeating 
that  she  was  adorable,  the  perfection  of  womanhood,  and  all  that,  he 
endows  her  with  no  higher  qualities  than  would  make  her  agreeable  as  a 
playthii^,  and  useful  as  a  slave ;  whereas  playthings  or  slaves  are  not 
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wliat  men  look  for  in  wires — ^for  mm  want  partners  of  their  eares^  eoim* 
sellon  in  their  perplexities,  aids  in  their  enterprises,  and  compamons  in 
their  pursuits.  ^^  To  represent  a  pretty  face,  an  affectionate  dispositioii, 
and  a  weak  intellect  as  together  constituting  the  most  attraetite  of 
women,  is  a  libel  on  both  sexes/'  Charlotte  Bronte  wrote  an  ardent 
pane^ric  on  the  author  of  "  Vanity  Fair  ;"  but  what  must  she  have 
diought  of  his  young  lady  characters  r  she,  the  creator,  the  prose-ir(ui7ri|$ 
6f  a  Jane  Eyre,  a  Shirley,  a  Lucy  Snowe.  Howerer,  let  us  not  forget 
that  he,  too,  is  the  creator,  in  post-Amelian  times,  of  a  Helen  Fendennis 
and  a  Laura  Bell,  of  an  Ethel  Newcome  as  well  as  a  Rosa  Mackenzie. 
Concurrently  with  these  creations,  per  contrd,  there  have  been  portentous 
additions  from  all  classes,  high  and  low,  to  the  black  band  of  Rebecca 
and  her  Daughters. 

Probably  not  more  than  one  reader  in  ten  rates  at  its  rare  worth  Mr. 
Thackeray's  style.  He  is  occasionally  capable  of  slovenliness  and  slips ; 
but,  as  a  whole,  his  manner  is  charming  by  its  ease,  simplicity,  and 
expressiveness.  He  never  frames  and  glazes  an  idea,  it  has  been  sud,  but 
uses  the  simplest  words  in  the  simplest  kind  of  way  to  bring  out  his. 
meaning.  His  meaning  clear  to  himself,  he  does  not  write  about  it  and 
about  it.  Flourishes  are  out  of  his  line  ;  a  good  running  hand,  and  the 
pen  of  a  ready  writer,  are  his  ways  and  means  : 

Yerba  togse  sequeris,  juncture  callidus  acri, 
Ore  teres  medico,  paifentes  radere  mores 
Doetus,  et  ingenue  culpam  defigere  ludo. 

pEBsn,  Sat  V. 

This  he  may  be  pretty  safely  told ;  and  to  this  he  may  safely  reply, 

Non  equidem  hoc  studeo,  bollatis  ut  mihi  nngis 
Fagina  tuj^escat,  etc. 

His  style  has  become  mellower  and  richer  with  age  and  practice;  but  in 
his  earliest  fictions — ^in  the  ''  Hoggarty  Diamond,"  and  the  ^^  ^labby 
Genteel  Story,"  and  the  **  Luck  of  Barry  Lyndon,"  and  "The  Ravens- 
wing,"  &c.,  it  was  qonspicuous  for  fluency  and  unaffected  ease.  And  now^ 
who,  with  nerves  to  be  distressed  by  the  inflated  inanities  of  fashionable 
fine  writing,  and  a  taste  still  susceptible  to  better  influences, 

who  not  listens,  with  delighted  smile» 


To  the  pure  Saxon  of  that  silver  stjTe  ? 

Or  who,  as  a  North  British  Reviewer  has  asked,  can  get  tired  of  those 
'^careless  and  inimitable  graces" — the  even  stream  of  pleasantry,  inex- 
haustible, and  seeming  almost  spontaneous,  so  little  effort  does  it  betray 
in  the  writer,  so  unfatiguing  to  the  reader  is  it;  the  unmistakable 
fidelity  of  every,  even  the  lightest  touch ;  the  pensive  pathos  larking 
under  the  merciless  castigation  of  the  vices  and  sillinesses  of  the  world. 
This  "  pensive  pathos"  is  another  characteristic  to  which  probably  not 
more  than  one  reader  in  ten  does  justice. 

It  IS  not,  indeed,  prominently  obtruded  on  his  attention.  But  none 
the  less  it  pervades  and  permeates  ail  these  fictions  in  wider  or  narrower 
underlying  current,  now  and  then  welling  up  into  sight  and  sound.  A 
crowd  of  examples  might  be  cited.  Two  or  three  only,  not  so  noeh 
adected  as  taken  by  chance,  from  his  stories  of  some  doaee  yens  and 
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AoBeciaome  dosen  mooths  dd,  may  not  be  imweksotae^  in  iUuBtniilioii 
of  that  kind,  tender,  simple,  loving  nature^  which  is  ever  correcting  the 
possible  tendencies  of  satire  per  se,  by  some  whispered  '^  aside"  of  pathos, 
that  in  artless  truth,  goes  straight  to— as  straight  as  it  came  from — die 
heart. 

Take  Fitz-boodle's  description  of  Sir  George  Thrum's  old,  tall,  dingy 
house,  furnished  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  his  beloved  master,  and  not 
mueh  more  cheerliil  now  than  a  £unily  vault — the  awfully  funereal  look 
of  its  last-century  ornaments — the  grey  gloom  that  hangs  over  the  stairs 
in  all  such  houses — ^the  dull-coloured  old  carpet  that  winds  its  way  up 
the  same,  growing  thinner,  duller,  and  more  threadbare,  as  it  mounts  to 
the  bedroom  floors.  There  is  something  awful,  says  Mr.  Fitz-boodle,  in 
a  reverie  over  his  wine  at  Sir  George's,  in  the  bedroom  of  a  respectable 
old  couple  of  sixty-five :  he  bids  us  think  of  the  old  feathers,  turbans, 
bugles,  petticoats,  pomatum-pots,  spencers,  white  satin  shoes,  false  fronts, 
the  old  flaccid  boneless  stays  tied  up  in  faded  riband,  the  dusky  fans,  the 
old  forty  years  old  baby-linen. 

The  letters  of  Sir  George  when  he  was  yoon^,  poor  Morza's  doll,  who  died 
in  1803,  Frederick's  first  corduroy  breeches,  and  tne  newspaper  which  contains 
the  account  of  his  distinguishing  himself  at  the  siege  ot  S^ingapatam.  All 
these  lie  somewhere  damp  and  squeezed  down  into  glum  old  presses  and  ward- 
robes. At  that  glass  the  wife  has  sat  many  times  these  £fty  years ;  in  that  old 
morocco  bed  her  children  were  bom.  Where  are  they  now  ?  Fred,  the  brave 
captain,  and  Charles,  the  saucy  colleger ;  there  han^  a  drawing  of  him  done 
by  Mr.  Beechey,  and  that  sketch  by  Conway,  was  the  very  likeness  of  Louisa 
before 

"  Mr.  Fitz-boodle  I  for  Heaven's  sake  come  down.  What  are  yon  doing  in  a 
lady's  bedroom  2" 

"  The  faet  is,  madam,  I  had  no  business  there  in  life,  but,  having  had  quite 
enough  wine  with  Sir  George,  my  thoughts  had  wandered  up-staurs  into  the 
sanctuary  of  female  excellence,  where  your  ladyship  nightly  reposes.  You  do 
not  sleep  so  well  now  as  in  old  days,  though  there  is  no  patter  of  little  steps  to 
wake  you  overhead." 

What  truth  and  beauty  in  such  an  olnter  dictum  as  this  (and  there  is 
no  stint  of  such)  in  ^'  Esmond :" 

Gracious  Grod  I  who  was  he,  weak  and  friendless  creature,  that  such  a  love 
should  be  poured  out  on  him  P  Not  in  vain,  not  in  vain  has  he  lived — hard  and 
thankless  should  he  be  to  think  so — that  has  such  a  treasure  mven  him.  What 
is  ambition  compared  to  that  ? — but  splfish  vanity.  To  be  rich— to  be  famous  ? 
What  do  these  profit  a  year  hence,  when  other  names  sound  louder  than  yours ; 
when  you  lie  hidden  away  under  ground,  along  with  the  idle  titles  engraven  on 
your  coffin  ?  But  only  true  love  lives  after  you,  follows  your  memory  with 
secret  blessing,  or  precedes  you,  and  intercedes  for  you.  Non  omnis  mortar — if 
dymg,  I  vet  hve  in  a  tender  lieart  or  two ;  nor  am  lost  and  hopeless  living,  if  a 
sainted  departed  soul  still  loves  and  prays  for  me. 

Take,  again,  au  instance  from  the  author's  latest  fiction.  The  veteran 
Thomas  Newcome  sees  his  niece  Ethel,  and  is  sadly  reminded,  by  her 
sweet  young  looks,  of  a  first  love  of  his  own  : 

There  was  no  point  of  resemblance,  and  yet  a  something  in  the  girFs  look, 
voice,  and  movements,  which  caused  his  heiurt  to  thrill,  and  an  ima^  out  of  the 
past  to  rise  up  and  salute  him.  The  eyes  which  had  brightened  his  youth  (and 
which  he  saw  in  his  dreams  and  thoughts  for  faithful  years  afterwards,  as  tisKmgh 
they  looked  at  him  out  of  heaven),  seemed  to  shine  up<HX  him  aftia:  five^oidp 
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thirty  years.  He  remembered  such  a  fair  bending  neck>  and  clostenng  hair, 
such. a  light  foot  and  airy  figure,  such  a  slim  hand  lying  in  his  .own,  and  now 
parted  from  it  with  a  gap  of  ten  thousand  long  days  oetween.  It  b  an  old 
saying,  that  we  forget  nothing ;  as  people  in  fever  begin  suddenly  to  talk  the 
language  of  their  infancy:  we  are  stricken  by  memory  sometimes,  and  old 
affections  rush  back  on  us  as  vivid  as  in  the  time  when,  they  were  our  daily  talk, 
when  their  presence  gladdened  our  eyes,  when  their  accents  thrilled  in  our  ears, 
when  with  passionate  tears  and  grief  we  flung  ourselves  upon  their  hopeless 
corpses.  Parting  is  death,  at  least  as  far  as  life  is  concerned.  A  passion  comes 
to  an  end ;  it  is  carried  off  in  a  coffin,  or,  weeping  in  a  post-chaise,  it  drops  out 
of  life  one  way  or  other,  and  the  earth-clods  close  over  it,  and  we  see  it  no 
mpre.  But  it  has  been  part  of  our  souls,  and  it  is  eternal.  Does  a  mother  not 
love  her  dead  infant  ?  a  man  his  lost  mistress  ?  with  the  fond  wife  nestling  at 
his  side— yes,  with  twenty  children  smiling  round  his  knee  ?  No  doubt,  as  the 
old  soldier  held  the  girl's  hand  in  his,  the  nttle  talisman  led  him  back  to  Hades, 
and  he  saw  Leonora 

And  there  abruptly  the  scene  shifts,  irom  Dreamland,  fresh  with  the 
dew  of  life's  momiDg,*five  times  seven  years  ago ;  and  the  grey  elder  drops 
the  talisman,  and  is  back  in  common  life  again,  amid  the  din  of  his 
younger  brother's  children.  There  is  a  time  for  all  things,  and  the  time 
for  such  reveries  is  short.  Not  in  the  gamesome  presence  of  prattlers 
each  intent  on  Uncle's  undivided  attention,  is  the  time 

To  weep  afresh  love's  long-since  cancelled  woe. 
And  moan  the  expense  of  many  a  vanish'd  sight. 

Ofiten  enough  are  the  '^  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought "  thus  hastily  and 
sine  die  adjourned. 

A  long-ago  letter  of  Clive  Newcome's  to  his  father,  when  Clive  began 
to  see  the  world,  and  the  world  was  all  before  him,  suggests  to  Clive's  , 

biographer,  as  he  looks  at  it,  these  true,  sweet,  solemn  thoughts,  on  long- 
ago  letters  in  general, — speaking  home  to  each  of  us  in  particular :  \ 

In  the  faded  ink,  on  the  yellow  paper  that  may  have  crossed  and  recrossed 
oceans,  that  has  lain  locked  in  chests  for  years,  and  buried  under  piles  of  family 
archives,  while  your  friends  have  been  dying  and  your  head  has  grown  white— 
who  has  not  disinterred  mementoes  like  these— ^om  which  the  past  smiles  at 
you  sadly,  shimmering  out  of  Hades  an  instant  but  to  sink  back  again  into  the 
cold  shades,  periiaps  with  a  faint,  faint  sound  as  of  a  remembered  tone — a 
ghostly  echo  of  a  once  familiar  laughter  ?  I  was  looking  of  late  at  a  wall  in  the 
Naples  museum,  whereon  a  boy  of  Herculaneum  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  had 
scratched  with  a  nail  the  figure  of  a  soldier.  I  could  fancy  the  child  tuminjg 
round  and  smiling  on  me  alter  having  done  his  etching.  Which  of  us  that  is 
thirty  years  old  has  not  had  his  Pompeii  ?  Deep  under  ashes  lies  the  Life  of 
Youtn, — the  careless  Sport,  the  Pleasure  and  Passion,  the  darling  Joy.  You 
open  an  old  letter-box  and  look  at  your  own  childish  scrawls,  or  your  mother's 
letter  to  you  when  you  were  at  school;  and  excavate  your  heart.  O  me  for  the 
day  when  the  whole  city  shall  be  bare  and  the  chambers  unroofed — and  every 
cranny  visible  to  the  Light  above,  from  the  Eorum  to  the  Lupanar ! 

Colonel  Newcome  {clarum  et  venerahile  nomen  !)  sacrifices  many  a 
personal  wish,  resolutely  and  in  cheery  silence,  for  his  son's  welfare.  And 
the  self-sacrifice  of  father  for  son  is  thus  commented  on : 

The  young  fellow,  I  dare  say,  gave  his  parent  no  more  credit  for  his  long  self- 
denial,  than  many  other  children  award  to  theirs.  We  take  such  life-offerings 
as  our  due  commonly.  The  old  French  satirist  avers  that  in  a  love  affair  there 
is  usually  one  person  who  loves,  and  the  other,  qui  se  laisse  aimer;  it  is  only  in 
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later  days,  perhaos,  when  the  treasures  of  loye  are  spent,  and  the  kind  hand  cold 
which  ministered  them,  that  we  remember  how  tender  it  was;  how  soft  to 
sootlie ;  how  eager  to  shield ;  how  ready  to  support  and  caress.  The  ears  may 
no  longer  hear,  which  would  have  received  our  words  of  thanks  so  delightedly. 
Let  us  hope  those  fruits  of  love,  though  tardy,  are  vet  not  all  too  late;  and 
though  we  bring  our  tribute  of  reverence  and  gratitude,  it  may  be  to  a  fiprave- 
stone,  there  is  an  acceptance  even  there  for  the  stricken  heart's  oblation  of  fond 
remorse,  contrite  memories,  and  pious  tears.  I  am  thinking  of  the  love  of  Clive 
Newcome's  father  for  him  (and,  perhaps,  young  reader,  that  of  yours  and 
mine  for  oarselves) ;  how  the  old  man  lay  awake,  and  devised  kindnesses,  and 
gave  his  all  for  the  love  of  his  son ;  and  the  young  man  took,  and  spent,  and 
slept,  and  made  merry.  Did  we  not  say  at  our  t^e*s  commencement  that  all 
stories  were  oldP  Careless  prodigals  and  anxious  elders  have  been  from  the 
beginning ;  and  so  may  love,  and  repentance,  and  forgiveness  endure  even  to 
the  end. 

To  find  room  for  morceaux  of  this  kind,  omission  may  be  made,  with- 
out much  compunction,  of  comment  on  the  novelist's  salient  points  as 
satirist  and  humorist  of  the  first  order.  Page  after  page  too  might  (but 
must  not)  be  filled  with  notes  upon  minor  particulars  for  which  be  is 
not«-worthy ;  his  unique  talent  for  imitating  female  correspondence ;  his 
skill  in  the  home-manufacture  of  broken  English ;  his  truthful  portrai- 
ture of  children  ''  to  the  life  " — so  different  from  the  boy  and  girl  idealities 
typified  in  Mrs.  Stowe's  preterperfect  Eva^  and  Miss  Yonge's  preterplu- 
perfect  Johnnie  ;  his  almost  intuitive  interpretation  of  the  real  life  that 
underlies  the  factitious,  in  good  society ;  his  familiarity  with  the  carte  of 
a  Russell-square  dinner,  and  the  et  ccetera  of  a  Belgrave  belle's  full 
dress;  his 

But  hark !  Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry.  Write  no  more.  Askest 
thou,  curious  reader,  the  whence  and  why  of  that  abrupt  warning  ?  'Tis 
the  imprecation  (deprecation  I  mean)  of  the  evil  oyycXor  of  the  press — 
the  loud  and  long-drawn-out  suspirium,  de  prqfundis  (firom  the  bottom 
of  the  staircase  I  mean),  of  that  '^  sad  boy,"  the  Printer's  Devil.  No 
other  summons,  gentlest  of  gentle  readers,  could  or  should  avail  at  this 
juncture  to  separate  so  rudely  'twixt  thee  and  me ;  but  there  is  demoniac 
agency  in  the  case. 

I  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hear, 

Whidi  savs  1  must  not  stay — 
I  see  a  hand  you  cannot  see 
Whidi  becSLons  me  away — 

the  voice  being  that  of  the  husky,  dusky  imp  aforesaid,  and  the  hand. his 
outstretched,  unsightly,  unwashed,  ink-and-dust-and -dirt-begrimed  paw. 
The  one  hoarsely  oa wis  "  Time's  up !" — the  other  is  inexorably,  held  out 
for  "  copy." 

«  W^elcome,  little  stranger !"  smiles  one  reader.  ''  Don't  keep  him 
waiting,"  sneers  a  second,     'f  Better  late  than  never,"  snores  a  third. 
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DIPLOMACY-rOREIGN  ATFAIKS. 

BT  CTBUS  11EDDIN6. 

• 

To  the  monsrch  who  laid  tiie  foandation  of  the  French  Reyoltttion,  in 
attemptixig  to  realise  dreams  of  false  grandeur  under  gpieroos  popular  op- 
pression, are  we  indebted  for  the  perfecting  of  what  is  called  *^  diplomacy." 
Under  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  popular  mind  this  system  of  stra- 
tegic action  in  negotiation,  established  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  remains  little  altered  throughout  Europe.  The  evil  genius  of  the 
age,  with  false  pleas  of  its  convenience  and  long  usage,  has  not  suffered 
it  wholly  to  depart  with  other  relics  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  however 
desirable  for  the  sake  of  common  honesty  in  political  affairs.  It  should 
have  perished  with  the  downfal  of  the  race  to  which  it  owed  its  existence. 
The  deformities  of  diplomacy,  or  the  wiles  and  stratagems  of  the  art,  in 
their  ripeness  under  the  house  of  Bourbon,  so  far  from  exciting  repro- 
bation, were  esteemed  clever  methods  to  win  advantages  over  opppnents 
of  integrity  and  plain  dealing.  The  art  did  not  affect  to  tolerate  knavery 
unless  the  knav^  was  of  its  own  selection.  It  had  recourse  to  truth  most 
frequently  when  it  would  aid  a  profitable  falsehood.  Born  of  chicane 
and  nurtured  by  deception,  it  yet  exists,  almost  the  only  remnant  oi  a 
period  in  modem  history  for  which  humanity  has  cause  to  blush. 

We  indulge  the  hope  that  our  own  diplomatists,  while  they  find  it  in- 
convenient to  abandon  the  past  to  the  letter, — ^in  other  words,  to  say 
"  yea"  and  "  nay**  in  replication  where  the  matter  is  clear  as  the  noonday 
sun,  practising  evasion  for  its  own  sake,  and  qualified  negation  for  the 
sake  of  delay,  if  with  no  other  object,  fully  justified  by  precedent  and 
custom,  connived  at,  although  not  exactly  tolerated  by  sound  moral  prin- 
ciple,— we  indulge  the  hc^e  that  our  own  diplomatists  make  use  at 
present  only  of  the  fragments  of  the  original  system,  though  we  confess 
we  do  not  know  how  this  is  to  be  achieved  where  the  gift  of  speech  is 
not  alone  given  to  conceal  the  thoughts,  but  to  falsify  them.  It  may  be 
otherwise ;  every  era  has  its  marvels. 

Why  should  negotiation  between  nations  be  clothed  in  ambiguity  and 
plain  dealing  be  shunned  ?  Why  should  the  transactions  which  involve 
the  fortune  of  empire  remain  closet  affairs,  to  be  resolved  only  in  the 
.memoirs  of  courtiers  or  ministers  of  state  at  periods  when  the  actors  in  the 
feurces  or  tragedies,  whichever  they  may  happen  to  be,  can  neither  hear 
their  own  praises  nor  the  anathemas  that  blacken  their  dust  ?  In  Eng- 
land, it  is  true,  parliament  demands  the  public  documents  between  courts. 
We  are  speaking  of  diplomacy  in  general ;  but  even  here  all  is  mystery 
till  it  is  too  late  to  administer  a  remedy  to  an  error.  We  cannot  imagine 
why  the  ministers  of  any  country  cannot,  taking  time  for  consideration, 
decide  definitively  in  council  how  far  it  becomes  them  to  advance  or  recede 
upon  any  negotiable  question,  and,  in  place  of  a  wearisome  waste  of  words 
and  reams  of  correspondence,  state  their  resolve  and  have  done  with  it. 
Protocols  and  perplexing  documents,  ambiguity  and  cypher,  are  the 
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arti&eij  of  diploma^.  Now  as  to  cypher.  If  we  wanted  a  picture  of 
die  mods  of  debating,  corresponding,  delaying,  concealing,  and  mystifying 
in  state  afialrs  with  foreign  conrts,  that  of  the  cypher  would  represent  in 
itself  the  peculiar  graces  and  leading  features  of  the  art  in  the  foreign 
department  of  eireiy  European  country.  It  would  be  a  worthy  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  art,  its  secrecy,  hidden  correspondence,  dnpHcity, 
and  ipif^tions  of  puhhe  and  pnvate  confidence*  So  essential  is  it  to  pou- 
tioal  cariosity  to  discover  aeerets,  that  it  is  not  without  precedent  to  prac- 
tise revdting  crimes  for  the  purpose,  by  waylaying  the  envoys  of  neigh- 
haaaiag  states,  butchering  tl^m,  and  carrying  off  their  despatches.  This 
was  done  by  Austria  at  Radstadt,  within  remembrance.  Whether  an 
(^n  policy  would  not  be  safer  and  more  useful  to  nations,  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  discuss ;  that  it  would  be  more  honourable,  moral,  and  be- 
coming the  rulers  of  enlightened  and  powerful  empires,  cannot  be  doubted. 
It  is  from  the  natural  tendency  of  Englishmen  to  speak  their  minds 
boldly,  a  habit  generated  by  a  free  constitution,  that  they  are  so  often 
outwitted  by  their  neighbours  in  their  negotiations. 

We  have  just  observed  tint  the  practice  of  communicating  by  cypher 
is  a  true  picture  ci  diplomacy,  not  merely  with  the  view  of  simple  con- 
cealment, bat  of  mystification.  Decent  Roman  letters  could  be  read,  so 
coitld  German,  or  Greek,  or  Arabic  characters.  Recourse  is  had,  therefore, 
to  cyphers,  or  to  characters.  It  is  not  enough  that  communications  are 
oonveyed  by  special  messengers,  and  delivered  hand  to  hand,  the  entire 
verbiage  of  the  instructions  and  documents  must  be  written  in  cypher, 
and  the  cypher  be  continually  dmnged.  This  might  be  useful  to  puzzle 
the  pest-offices  in  n^ich  there  is  an  establishment  for  the  dishonest  pur- 
pose of  opening  letters,  reading,  copying,  and  resealing  them,  when  there 
is  any  suspicion  about  their  contents — steam  being  used  for  wafers,  dry 
beat  for  was,  the  impression  of  the  seal  being  first  taken  by  a  peculiar 
process.  Nothing  is  thought  of  the  delay  of  a  single  post  should  it  occur, 
which  it  does  not,  unless  there  is  pressure  upon  the  employee  at  the 
moment.  Those  to  whom  letters  are  addressed  little  think  their  epistles 
are  read,  and,  perhaps,  copied  for  the  police.  Letters  in  cypher  render 
tibe  delay  greater  in  private  correspondence,  but  decipherers  are  kept  to 
read  them.  The  Foreign  Office  documents  are  sent  by  messengers  in  Eng- 
land, so  called ;  or  in  France  and  Germany  by  couriers,  bendes  beiz^  in 
cypher.  Expresses  are  called  estafettes  on  the  Continent  when  thus  de- 
spatched. The  use  of  the  cypher  amid  scenes  of  warfare  is  obviou8-*but 
we  must  not  dilate.  Referring,  therefore,  to  the  Foreign  Office.  Upon  the 
departure  of  an  ambassador  he  takes  firom  the  office,  for  the  purpose  of 
mystification  and  secret  correspondence,  three  documents.  One  of  these 
IS  divided  into  columns,  mariced  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  adopted, 
and  the  syllables,  words,  or  phrases  most  likely  to  be  used  in  the  course 
of  the  negotiation  with  which  he  is  entrusted.  To  these  are  also  affixed 
the  names  of  the  sovereigns,  kingdoms,  or  republics,  and  prindpal 
ministers  of  each.  The  kst  or  third  column  contains  the  secret  writing 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  designating  the  numbers  of  the  cyphers  or  characters 
used,  by  being  attached  to  each  letter,  word,  or. phrase,  as  their  significa- 
tion. Cyphm  sometimes  stand  for  letters,  words,  or  whole  phrases ;  the 
key  boag  in  the  hands  of  the  corrcspon<Mng  parties.     Tables  of  nouns, 
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verbs,  and  plirases,  ^ith  their  initial  letters,  are  prepared  for  the  cor* 
respondent,  different  numbers  being  employed  to  designate  the  same 
word,  in  order,  in  case  of  accident,  that  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  de- 
cipher the  document.  No  ordinary  letters  are  used,  for  fear  they  should 
aid  in  deciphenng.  The  vrords  are  disting^hed  by  a  point,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  read  by  their  terminations. 

The  aecipherer  shows  in  one  column  all  the  numbers  of  which  the 
deciphering  cypher  is  composed  in  their  natural  order.    The  next  column 
contains  the  word,  phrase,  or  letter  designated.     When  a  despatch  is  to 
be  deciphered,  the  signification  of  the  first  number  is  sought,  and  the  word 
it  means  written  over  it,  the  figures  being  set  wide  apart.     The  figures 
may  refer  as  well  to  corresponding  cyphers.     So  far  everything  appears 
simple  and  honest  enough,  but  as  the  words  of  diplomatists  are  used  to 
conceal  their  thoughts,  so  their  cyphers  are  not  only  used  to  conceal  their 
words,  but  to  betray  those  who  pry  into  their  secrets.     If  an  employe  be 
tempted,  yet  honest,  he  mentions  the  reward  he  has  been  offered  to  fur- 
nish the  key.    He  is  directed  to  take  the  bribe  for  useful  intelligence,  and 
to  proceed  as  usual.   The  corrupter  is  then  made  the  victim  of  his  attempt 
to  corrupt.     The  minister  writes,  suppose  to  an  ambassador,  the  reverse 
of  his  real  meaning,  and  of  what  he  would  communicate.     He  then  affixes 
a  sign  or  character  to  the  despatch,  which  sig^  b  always  privately  ar- 
ranged before  the  departure  of  the  ambassador.     This,  called  the  '*  an- 
nulling," or  <<  negative"  sign,  not  only  annuls  all  in  the  despatch  as  it 
stands,  but  indicates  that  it  must  be  understood  in  an  opposite  sense. 
Sometimes  a  partially  false  key  is  sent,  which  causes  the  corrupter  to  run 
into  all  kinds  of  error.     The  true  despatch,  in  such  cases,  is  always  sent 
by  a  special  messenger,  or  in  some  indirect  manner.     There  are  upon 
record,  in  some  cabinets,  details  of  various  modes  of  diplomatic  cheating 
in  this  way  which  would  half  fill  a  volume.     Sometimes  ambassadors  are 
despatched  from  home  all  with  different  cyphors.     Among  themselves, 
the  correspondence  is  carried  on  by  what  is  diplomatically  denominated 
a  *^  cypher  bannal,"  arranged  on  the  same  plan  as  the  office  cyphers, 
but  with  totally  different  characters.     This  secret  CQrrespondence  not 
only  serves  to  aid  in  overreaching  another,  but  it  constitutes  a  latent 
moae  of  conveying  at  tiroes  very  mischievous  communications  to  dally 
with,  or  delay,  or  conclude  n^;otiation8,  as  it  may  happen,  when  the 
negotiating  parties  are  not  all  well  informed,  or  some  intervming  point 
gives  one  party  an  advantage.     The  present  Bolgrad  affiur  was  no  ooubt 
managed  in  St  Petersburg,  the  inexplicable  geographical  igpoonuice  of 
the  Allies  giving  the  Russians  a  £ur  diplomatic  oppratum^  to  avail 
themselves  of  a  &ct  to  tiie  lettor ;  and  one  fact  in  fisvour  of  anytinng  in 
diplomacy  is  worth  a  hundred  declarations  of  intention.     **  Yoo  did  not 
specify  wnat  Bolgrad  you  intended,  as  you  diould  have  done,^  say  tbe 
Russians ;  ^  we  have  a  right  to  give  up  one  place  of  that  name  and  no 
more."    As  to  Rustian  maps,  forged  for  the  puvpoae  of  deoqptioo,  no  one 
can  believe  it«    "Hie  allied  plenipolentiaries  or  agents  were  geographically 
ignorant — a  thing  quite  common.    Last  war  we  sent  fine  anniea  to  in- 
vade kingdoms,  and  the  staff  had  not  a  mi^  of  the  comitry  invaded 
among  tmm.    It  is  sheer  ignorance  in  those  who  are  entmeted  with 
similar  duties  that  causes  the  mischiet  as  it  causes  most  odwr  mis- 
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clue&»  How  comes  it  that  private  indiYidiials  do  not  comnut  soeh 
ermn  in  their  oonoems? 

But  it  is  admitted  beyond  question,  that  in  diplomacy  as  in  loye  all 
advauti^^  are  to  be  taken.  Honour  is  a  chimera  in  a  political  art 
which,  affecting  to  proTide  for  the  safety  of  the  state  by  means  of  friendly 
connexions  with  independent  powers,  through  the  formation  of  treaties 
the  performance  of  which  can  never  be  ensured,  takes  advantage  of  any 
means  to  the  end.  The  avowed  object  is  always  laudable,  such  as  an 
attention  to  the  interests  of  any  state  with  those  on  friendly  terms,  to 
obtain  information  political  or  commercial,  or  gain  some  concession.  To 
this  end  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  relative  state  of  nations  is  useful  to 
form  the  basis  of  negotiations.  The  agents,  too^  should  be  exceedingly 
well  instructed  persons,  of  sound  judgment,  enlightened  minds,  discreet, 
possessing  the  necessary  firmness,  and  gentlemanly  and  open  in  manner. 
We  take  it  this  is  not  the  case  with  many  who  bear  the  title  of  ambas- 
sadors from  some  countries,  and  that  the  Foreign  Office  minister  here  has 
to  furnish  some  of  diem  with  aides  from  his  own  staff  to  enable  them  to 
carry  out  their  duties  to  his  satisfaction. 

But  the  stratagems  of  diplomacy  which  were  perfected  in  the  last 
century  do  not  belong  to  the  art  itself  in  its  pristine  state,  which  respected 
only  ambassadors  and  envoys  who  were  privileged  by  the  mutual  consent 
of  nations  in  order  to  keep  up  friendly  relations. .  The  intrigues,  duj^icity, 
and  vices  of  diplomacy  were  subsequent  introductions,  which  reached 
their  highest  point,  as  before  observed,  under  the  Bourbon  family  in 
France.  The  French  have  been  celebrated  for  their  cleverness  in  diplo- 
macy, baring  almost  always  outwitted  us  in  negotiation,  and  when  chid 
for  the  want  of  directness  in  the  means  they  adopted,  pleading  that  their 
£&te  was  too  hard  for  their  virtue.  Talleyrand  was  the-  first  French  di- 
plomatist of  recent  times — ^to  be  admired,  perhaps,  rather  than  imitated, 
ev«i  by  those  not  over-scrupulous  in  the  practice  of  the  art.  His  skil- 
fulness  in  protracting,  and  rapidity  in  concluding,  a  negotiation,  were 
remarkable.  At  present,  the  Russians  seem  to  repose  more  trust  in  the 
effects  of  their  diplomacy  than  any  other  European  state  ;  but  they  are 
too  bold  in  its  display  to  succeed.  Their  designs  are  not  well  wrapped 
up.  Their  confidence  in  their  national. strength  renders  them  sometimes 
careless  of  disguise.  We  suspect  they,  have  much  open  courage,  which 
makes  them  too  free,  with  those  small,  untenable  pleas  which  mar  points 
of  greater  importance.  Their  claim  to  Serpent  Island,  from  its  unt«i- 
able  character,  weakens  that  to .  Bolgrad,  in  which,  we  think,  they  have 
the.  best  of  the  business.  They  were  not  bound  to  set- France  and 
England  right,  but  to  obtain  every  advantage  that  a  worsted  party  could 
do.  The  general  character  of  diplomacy  is  to  outwit  and  cheat.  In- 
directness is  a  useful  ally,  and  not  to  be  spumed.  The  evident  intention 
of  a  treaty  concluded  with  an  omission  such  as  that  of  defining  Bolgrad, 
can  have  nothing  to  do.  with  the  treaty  after  the  signature  of  both  parties 
is  affixed.     There  is  the  fact  against  the  allegation,  which  is  everything. 

Serpent  Island  belongs  to  Turkey  as  the  Eddy  stone  belongs  to  Corn- 
wall*  Let.  us  imagine  Dartmouth,  Plymouth,  Loo,  and  Fowey  to  be 
to  many  mouths  of  a  great  river ;  to  those  entrances,  or  some  of  them, 
the  distance  is  about  nineteen  or  twenty  miles.     The  Eddystone  is, 
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theief<»re,  an  important  guide.  It  would  be  ridiculoitt  to  saj  it  belonged 
to  tbe  Isle  of  Wight,  so  much  more  to  the  east,  and  stiU  mcwe  absurd  to 
say  it  belonged  to  France.  Yet  sudi  is  die  real  question  at  issue  here. 
To  be  more  exact,  the  four  mouths  of  the  Danube  are  the  Kilia  on  die 
north,  the  Soulineh,  St.  Greorge,  and  Fortieheh  channels  in  succession  to 
the  south.  All  these  are  in  Turkey.  Supposing  them  at  the  base  of  a 
triangle  on  the  coast,  the  Fidonisi,  or  Serpent  Island,  would  be  east  from 
the  Soulineh  mouth  of  die  Danube.  It  is  small,  not  two  thousand  ^set 
square,  with  steep,  rocky  shores,  only  accessible  in  three  places,  about 
twenty  fethoms  out  of  the  water,  which  at  half  a  mile  from  the  coast  has 
from  twenty  to  three  fath(»ns  water,  mud  and  shelly  bottom.  It  is  cohered 
with  brushwood,  and  has  a  large  old  well,  and  some  of  the  foundations 
of  very  ancient  walls.  It  can  be  of  no  use  but  as  a  place  for  a  light  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  the  light  or  island  being  the  best  departure  for 
the  Soulineh  mouth,  steering W.  by  S.  (west),  distance  about  twenty  miles. 
In  steering  from  Constantinople  to  Odessa,  which  few  Russian  ships  will 
do  compared  to  foreigners,  steering  N.N.E.  ^  £.  by  compass,  the  true 
course  will  be  nine  or  ten  miles  to  the  east  of  Serpent's  Island  in  place  of 
the  west,  not  between  the  island  and  mouths  of  the  Danube.  No  seaman 
who  understood  his  work  would  even  take  that  course  for  Odessa,  bat 
would  keep  much  more  towards  the  coast  t£  the  Crimea,  the  prevalent 
winds  being  from  the  north-east,  and  seldom  long  enough  from  any  other 
quarter  to  carry  a  ship  up  to  Odessa.  All  this  renders  the  claim  of 
Russia  to  the  island  still  more  untenable.  Nor  is  there  the  excuse  that  it 
was  not  specified  in  the  treaty.  If  England  were  to  cede  the  counties 
of  Hants,  Sussex,  and  Dorset  to  Russia,  the  Isle  of  Wight  would  be  un* 
derstood  as  ceded  also.  How  many  diplomatic  notes  and  reams  of  paper 
Fidonisi  Island  may  yet  cost,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  We  may  be  certain 
diat  the  labour  lavished  upon  it,  and  the  cyphers  expended,  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly onerous  to  the  employes  of  the  great  Powers. 

But  the  Foreign  Offices  have  thdr  (tiplomatic  spies  scattered  over 
Europe.  Even  in  England  emissaries  have  been  placed  near  great  per^ 
sonages  upon  particular  occasions.  We  remember,  many  yean  ago,  iiAien 
one  of  royal  blood  visited  the  Continent,  there  was  a  person  in  his  suite 
appointed  to  report  home  all  he  heard  and  observed.  He  did  not  like  his 
post,  and  felt  so  awkward  in  the  matter  that  he  neglected  his  duty,  if  duty 
it  were,  and  became  a  marked  man  in  consequence  in  the  office.  The 
Austrian  Foreign  Office  has  its  emissaries  in  this  country.  We  have  heard 
of  one  or  two  remarkable  instances  of  the  truth  of  this.  Not  long  ago^ 
in  Portland-place,  an  Austrian  rMmchard\izA  the  impudenoe  to  foUow  an 
English  gentleman  up  to  the  very  threshold  of  the  house  where  he  was 
calling.  The  same  man  had  been  seen  repeatedly  watching  Ids  footsteps 
before,  greatly  to  his  annoyance ;  he  therefore  determined  to  bring  him 
to  book,  and  did  so.  All  ne  got  was  an  apology,  and  regret  that  he  had 
mistaken  him  for  another  person.  To  show  how  narrowly  some  English- 
men are  watched,  even  in  their  own  capital,  a  merchant,  the  last  summer, 
thinking  of  an  excursion  to  the  Continent,  went  to  the  Austrian  embassy 
for  a  passport.  He  had  never  been  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  but  in- 
tended to  visit  Italy,  vid  Switzerland.  On  giving  his  name,  some  hesita- 
tion was  displayed.    He  was  told  he  could  go  witho«t  one,  and  procure 
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what  was  needful  abroad—- evidently  a  subterfuge.  He  told  the  employe 
that  he  knew  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  passport  here,  and 
r^terated  his  request  The  employe  departed,  it  was  clear,  to  consult 
some  one,  and  came  back  with  a  direct  refusal,  because  the  name  was  on 
a  certain  list  of  prohibited  persons  in  this  country.  He  foimd  it  difficult  to 
conjecture  the  reason,  as  he  had  not  been  out  of  England,  but  recollected 
that  once  or  twice  he  had  invited  to  his  table  several  foreigners,  one  or 
two  of  whom  were  probably  Hungarian  refugees.  How  should  this  be 
known  without  a  system  of  espionage  of  a  tolerably  close  character  ?  Lord 
Holland  and  Lady  Morgan — ^it  is  now,  perhaps,  nearly  forgotten — were 
excluded  from  the  Austrian  dominions  by  an  edict  of  Francis,  the  late 
emperor.  The  Foreign  Offices  in  the  different  European  kingdoms  act 
over  the  rest  of  the  world  as  their  ministers  of  police  act  within  them,  as 
far  as  they  are  able  to  do  so.  Of  course  this  remark  has  no  relevancy  to 
England/ 

The  great  question  is  whether  the  system  of  modem  diplomacy  cannot 
be  improved  by  being  simplified.  All  that  is  great,  powerful,  and  really 
influential,  is  simple,  just,  and  decided.  When  a  mighty  people  see  their 
way  dear,  and  have  determined  upon  the  right  course — we  mean  by 
people  the  administration,  which  is  its  executive — there  is  nothing  like 
pl^n  dealing.  '^  So  far  we  will  go,  and  no  farther,  in  or  out  of  alliances, 
to  the  letter  of  which  we  shall  faithfully  adhere.  We  are  determined  to 
abandon  the  old  evasive  machinery  in  our  future  negotiations,  and  neither 
to  cheat  nor  be  cheated.  We  have  too  long  shared  in  the  chicanery 
customary  for  a  century  or  two  past^  and  it  is  time  to  lay  it  aside,  and 
interchange  in  diplomacy  with  the  openness  and  candour  so  honourable  in 
private  life,  and  so  immediately  effective." 

Such  language  as  this  would  become  England  in  her  present  position, 
and  France  also.  We  have  lately  seen,  in  the  case  of  the  Prussian  state 
papers  and  their  betrayal,  how  ineffective  to  any  good  end  is  the  old  mode 
of  proceeding.  There  can  be  no  mischief  in  open  conduct,  but  a  good 
deal  in  that  which  is  underhand.  States  are  but  larger  families,  and  we 
well  know  the  irretrievable  mischief  produced  by  family  intrigues,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  harmony  of  candid  conduct.  Statesmen  have  too 
much  of  the  love  of  usage  in  &eir  composition,  and  see  too  much  of  the 
impossible  in  everything.  They  are  the  last  to  move  with  the  times,  as  if 
it  were  designed  we  should  be  humiliated  by  the  delays  which,  owing  to 
the  influence  of  custom  over  reason,  render  thinking  persons  justifiably 
impatient.  A  great  engineer  said,  "  Our  rulers  were  not  prepared  for  rail- 
roads at  above  ten  miles  an  hour — ^to  say  more  would  alann  iiiem — though 
we  know  we  can  move  thirty  miles,  and  more  than  that,  but  they  cannot 
comprehend  it."  Steam  is  of  no  use  for  the  navy,  was  the  report  of 
naval  officers  upon  that  which  persons  out  of  office  were  using  to  evident 
advantage.  The  navy  at  last  adopted  it.  Just  as  it  was  with  the  in- 
credulity as  to  mechanical  power  on  the  part  of  official  persons,  so  it  is 
with  those  who  are  the  heads  in  regard  to  subjects  similar  to  that  of  which 
we  are  speaking.  There  was  reason  governing  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
introduced  steam-ships  and  railways,  but  reason  is  a  quality  that  obtains 
but  a  limited  influence  in  common  minds  compared  to  custom.  Its  results 
are  prevalent  only  among  a  few  insulated  individuals,  whose  difficulty  is 
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to  render  them  current  after  the  laborious  task  of  obtaining  credit  for 
them  with  the  influential  few. 

Bichelien  and  Mazarine^  in  the  present  day,  are  objects  of  distaste 
rather  than  of  laudation,  yet  what  praise  did  they  not  obtain  for  their 
intrigues.  The  obtainment  of  any  end  regardless  of  the  means,  if  that 
end  were  congenial  with  the  political  course  it  was  desired  to  follow, 
justified  everything.  We  live  in  better  days,  and  are  beginning  to  think 
that  such  notions  are  by  no  means  allied  to  the  perfection  of  human  reason. 
We  must  have  a  savour  of  rectitude  even  in  political  negotiations,  of  which 
we  fully  believe  there  was  little  danger  of  intrusion  in  times  gone  by.  We 
would  have  the  document  submitted  to  this  country  by  Lord  Aberdeen — 
the  moral  picture  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia— considered  as  a  proof  of 
the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  old  system  of  diplomacy.  A  sovereign 
ravening  for  domain,  and  for  property  that  was  not  his  own,  secretiy 
tenders  as  a  bribe  of  assent  what  he  did  not  possess  to  obtain  a  sanction 
for  a  crime.  This  only  came  to  light  by  accident :  in  other  words,  we 
did  not  know  the  iniquity  of  one  royal  heart  until  an  accident  revealed  it. 
Our  ministers  were  too  nonourable  to  agree  to  such  a  scheme  of  ambi- 
tion. Let  us  ima^ne  they  had  not  been  honourable  men,  we  should,  as 
a  nation,  have  been  supposed  to  sanction  gross  atrocities,  and  been  led  to 
uphold  nationally  with  the  sword  that  of  the  motive  cause  of  which  we 
knew  nothing. 

We  hope,  then,  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  a  reform  will  occur 
in  the  diplomatic  system.  We  have  lately  been  shown  that  it  is  based 
upon  unworthy  practices — ^upon  concealment,  evasion,  and  chicanery. 
Would  not  a  more  open  and  bolder  mode  of  displaying  our  will  as  a  nation, 
pro  or  con.^  be  more  worthy  of  our  country'  and  of  the  era  in  which  we 
Hve?  When  Lord  Palmerston  was  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
he  was  accused  of  being  straightforward,  and  even  brusque^  by  the 
German  states,  to  which  we  have  always  been  too  nearly  allied.  If  it 
really  were  so,  it  cannot  be  discommended.  The  diplomacy  of  the  age 
must  try  human  patience  sufficiently.  That  nobleman  is  now  Premier. 
No  one  understands  the  diplomatic  art  better  from  experience,  and  it  is  a 
task  worthy  of  that  experience  to  amend  it.  The  waste  of  time  con-' 
sumed  in  diplomacy  is  deplorable ;  yet,  after  all,  it  often  concludes  in 
much  ado  about  nothing,  except  fumbhing  newspapers  with  articles  one 
day,  the  sense  of  which  they  must  contradict  tiie  next.  ''  Diplomacy," 
says  Johnson,  <'  is  a  privilege."  We  agree  with  the  lexicographer,  it  is  a 
privilege— the  privilege  of  doing  and  undoing,  of  saying  and  unsaying 
anything,  and  making  the  common  sense  of  nations  its  dupes. 
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THE   BATHS   OP  LUCCA. 

BY  FLORENTIA. 

These  grey  majestic  cliffs  that  tower  to  heaven — 
These  glimmering  glades  and  open  chesnut  groves 
That  echo  to  the  heifer's  wandering  bell 
Or  woodman's  axe,  or  steersman's  song  beneath. 
Who  loves  not  ? 

I. 

The  Outward  and  Visible  of  the  Villages  of  Ponte  a  Serraglio,  Bagnl  Caldi,  and 

the  Villa. 

When  I  first  arrived  at  the  Bagni  di  Lucca  the  heat  had  become  so  in- 
tense that  one  actually  expected  to  see  the  mountains  smoking  under  its  rays. 
It  was  the  first  summer  I  had  passed  in  Italy,  and  I  was  quite  astonished 
at  the  climate.  Florence  was  uninhabitable — burning  fiery  heat  drove 
one  from  the  streets,  where  the  smells  from  the  continual  drought  and 
parching  atmosphere  had  become  quite  overwhelming ;  while  in-doors  the 
oppressive  want  of  air  was  suffocating.  On  arriving,  one  superb  afternoon 
in  the  month  of  June,  at  the  Bagni,  I  thought  myself  positively  in  a  ter- 
restrial paradise,  everything  was  so  cool  and  shady,  with  the  most  luxuriant 
mantle  of  emerald  green  spread  over  the  mountains  and  the  valleys. 
Beyond  lay  woods  refreshing  to  the  eye  (fatigued  and  weakened  by  the 
glare  of  the  plains,  and  the  reflection  of  dusty  streets),  while  the  de- 
licious murmuring  of  rivers,  streams,  and  waterfalls  luUed  every  sense 
in  a  feeling  of  dreamy  repose.  It  was  positively  delicious,  I  rejoiced  at 
my  former  sufferings  in  Lombardy  and  Florence,  where  I  had  been  well- 
nigh  baked  alive,  so  much  did  I  revel  in  the  force  of  the  contrast. 

As  the  road  from  Lucca  winds  along  the  valley  of  the  Serchio^  close 
to  the  banks  of  that  impetuous  river — ^penetrating  into  the  beautiful 
chesnut  woods  that  line  the  entire  range  of  mountun  heights— a  sense 
of  exquisite  beauty  steals  over  one  quite  impossible  to  describe  with 
mere  words.  Even  the  pencil  would  be  at  fault.  The  rich  luxuriance 
of  the  olive  woods  around  Lucca,  rejoicing  in  the  hottest  rays  of  the  sun^ 
gradually  changes,  as  one  ascends  the  deep  gorges  of  the  Apennines^ 
into  the  primevfd  forest,  suggesting  every  romantic,  wild,  and  extraordinary 
adventure  the  most  harrowing  romance  ever  imaged.  For  fifteen  miles 
the  road  ascends  the  valley  amid  the  most  enchanting  scenes  of  beauty. 
Vines  festooned  from  tree  to  tree  give  to  the  country  the  appearance 
of  interminable  sylvan  halls  prepared  for  some  festive  rejoicing — one 
great  ball-room,  as  it  were^  carpeted  with  the  greenest  grass,  over- 
shadowed by  trees,  that  in  long  lines  descend  from  the  heights,  ovcr<* 
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spreading  the  more  cultivated  patches  on  both  sides.  Mountains  are  tossed 
about  in  the  most  fantastic  and  picturesque  confusion^  now  entirely  shutting 
in  the  valley,  and  apparently  forbidding  all  further  progress,  now  opening 
into  spacious  glades  and  clearings;  iivhile  the  river,  ever  and  anon  spreading 
its  waters,  assume  alL  the  appearance  of  an  inland  lalce.    H^re  and  there 
dark  groups  of  cypress  lend  a  sterner  character  to  scenery  of  the  softest 
beauty,  while  huge  blocks  of  reddish  stone  relieve  the  perpetual  green  of 
the  fertile  mountains — their  deep  sides  gorged  and  indented  by  the  marks 
of  streams  and  cascades,  wrinkling  their  hoary  fronts,  as  it  were,  with  the 
time-marks  of  ages,  save  where  the  flowers  and  shrubs,  springing  from 
the  crevices,  clothe  with  rich  colours  their  ancient  sides,  and  garland  the 
frowning  masses  in  harmonious  unison  with  the  garden-like  character  of 
the  whole  scene.    Here  were  the  myrtle  flowers,  like  snow-flakes,  peeping 
out  from  the  dark  waxy  leaves ;  the  red  and  white  oleander ;  the  gorgeous 
crimson  of  the  pomegranate ;  the  pink  everlasting  pea,  hanging  in  tan- 
gled clusters,  and  the  white  clematis  running  wild  over  the  face  of  the 
rocks. 

Advancing  up  the  valley  within  about  three  miles  of  the  Bagni,  the 
town  of  Borgo  appears  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  the  mar- 
Telloiis  bridge  of  the  Maddalena,  or  Ponte  del  Diavolo — posi^yely  sos* 
pended  in  mid-air — spans  the  Serchio,  that  boils  and  foams  over  the* 
rocks  beneath.  This  oridge  is  a  great  feature  in  the  hindscape,  and  ex- 
cites the  utmost  wonder  £rom  its  extraordinary  altitude^  the  central  aidt 
being  raised  sixty  feet  abave  the  water.  From  this  point  the  road  con- 
tinues to  wind  along  the  base  of  lofty  forest-covered  mountains,  penetrating 
deeper  and  deepar  into  the  bosom  of  the  Apennines.  A  d^idous  eodnesa 
already  tempers  the  former  heat  as  the  road  plunges  deeper  among  the 
surrounding  woods.  In  front  the  heights  appear  to  unite  in  a  sort  of 
basin,  entirely  shutting  in  the  valley.  The  road  is  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  river,  artificially  supported  on  a  terraced  embankment  agnnst  t£e 
bluff  sides  of  the  rocks  descending  to  the  edge.  The  river  Serduiv 
whose  course  has  been  hitherto  followed,  now  turns  off  to  the  left  up  a 
broad  and  magnificent  valley  extending  into  the  Lombard  plains,  bor- 
dered by  lovely  mountains  on  either  side  terminating  in  lofiky  peaks  and 
precipitous  rocks,  marking  the  summits  of  La  Pagna  and  the  rang^  of 
the  Carrara  mountains,  while  from  the  right  flows  down  the  Lima,  to 
meet  the  rival  soon  destined  to  engulf  it,  at  a  point  just  visible,  where 
*<  the  meeting  of  the  waters"  takes  place.  Instead  of  the  Serchio,  ^  road 
now  follows  the  course  of  the  Lima,  a  much  smaller  river,  bearing  all  the 
marks  of  a  mountain  torrent  in  its  unequal  depth,  now  Just  covering  the 
stones,  now  forming  deep  eddies  and  pools  under  the  rod^  banksj  fringed 
with  feathering  trees.  The  valley  narrows  extremely — ^precipitous  momi- 
tains  rise  on  either  hand,  ending  in  the  white  and  ctddnml  summit  of 
Prato  Fioritoj  which  encloses  the  prospect  in  a  kind  of  horse-shoe. 

It  is  precisely  when  you  cannot  imagine  where  you  are  gdng,  that  one 
of  the  villages  of  the  Bagni  appears  very  opportunely  to  solve  die  my  story. 
Situated  at  a  considerable  elevation  on  the  opposite  moontsun,  and 
embosomed  in  the  bright  g^reen  of  the  chesnut-covered  heights  that 
surround  it,  stand  a  cluster  of  white  houses  shaded  by  acacia  woods.* 
Meanwhile  our  road — skirted  by  vin^ards  and  gardens,  beyond  whieh^ 
through  chasms  in  the  woods^  numerous  streams  cobie  rushing  down-  in 
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pieUy  waterfalls—rapidly  approaches  die  other  yilUge  of  Pontb  A  Ser- 
ng^Oy  so  called  from  the  bridge,  whose  single  arch  crosses  the  Lima, 
•ad  affords  a  coavenient  lounge  for  all  possible  grades  of  idlers.  Now 
we  are  lattUag  through  the  well-paved  atreets  of  the  little  Borgo,  some- 
tioDg  between  a  village  and  small  country  town,  most  beautiftillj 
tttuated  on  either  side  of  the  river ;  the  houses  suspended,  as  it  were, 
over  the  rocky  banks,  and  shut  in  (Hi  all  sides  by  lovely  moun tains. 
Theie  is  nothing  more  enchanting  than  the  view  from  the  bridge: 
the  mooatains,  terraced  near  their  base  with  luxuriant  vineyards,  shoot 
upwards  in  the  most  hannonious  lines,  the  summits  mantling  with  ches- 
Dttt  fbiesta,  giving  a  charming  softness  to  their  ^orms ;  while  valleys  open 
in  difieientt  Erections,  revealing  fresh  and  apparently  never-ending  scenes 
of  the  same  romantic  beauty. 

Ponte  a  Sem^lio,  situated  midway  between  the  two  other  villages 
lying  right  and  Id^t  of  fiagni  Caldi  and  the  Villa,  is  the  central  point  of 
the  JBagoi  di  Lucea ;  and  although  not  itself  containing  any  mineral 
spring,  19  principally  preferred  as  a  residence  from  its  greater  convenience. 
Here  the  utmost  coolness  to  be  found  in  Italy  may  be  enjoyed  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  as  the  sun  disappears  full  two  hours  earlier 
than  elsewhece.     From  the  extreme  height  of  the  mountains  and  the 
narrowness  of  the  valley,  mosquitoes  are  unknown ;  while  the  rushing 
Lima  carries  off  aU  damp  or  unwholesome  exhalations  in  its  rapid  current, 
eoob  the  atmosphere,  and  delights  the  ear  with  its  never-ending  murmur. 
Apropos,  it  is  the  noisiest  river  I  know;  perha^ts  the  echoes  of  the  moun- 
tains tend  to  increase  this  most  agreisable  quality  on  a  sultry  day,  but  if 
i  lived  on  its  immediate  banks,  I  really  think  I  never  should  be  rightly 
awake,  so  lulling  is  the  sound  as  it  rushes  over  the  rocks. 
.    The  baths  lie  at  an  elevation  of  555  feet  above  the  level  of  the  neigh- 
faoniing  Mediterranean,  and  the  heat  never  exceeds  eighty  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit,  which,  added  to  the  shortness  of  the  time  that  old  Sol  forces 
his  rays  over  the  overshadowing  mountains,  renders  it  a  place  adapted 
beyond  all  others  to  dream  away  a  delicious  Italian  summer  in  a  luxuri- 
ous sort  of  existenee  exceedingly  like  Elysium.      There  is  a  curious 
mixture  of  the  freedom  of  a  country  life  with  the  restraints  of  the  most 
aristocratic  exclusiveness ;  a  union,  too^  of  luxury  with  simplicity  in 
expenditure  and  appearance  most  paradoxical.     Standing  on  the  Ponte, 
the  most  magnificent  equipages  roll  by  with  all  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  Hveried  servants  and  splendid  horses  worthy  of  Hyde  Park, 
while  parties  of  ladies  appear  mounted  on  donkeys,  wearing  large  umbrella 
straw-hats,  and  princes  and  peasants  lounge  and  smoke  pell-mell  together, 
Bot  one  whit  better  dressed  than  each  other;  indeed,  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Bagni  are  generally  a  hands<Hne  race,  the  peasants  decidedly  have 
ihe  best  of  it. 

In  that  portion  of  the  Ponte  village  first  approached  there  is  a  large 
and  handsome  hotel,  belonging  to  Pagnini,  the  great  hotel-keeper  of  the 
Bagni,  a  sort  of  deputy  grand-duke,  far  more  useful  and  estimable  than 
the  usual  Simon  Pure,  whom  no  one  can  endure.  Various  shops,  among 
whidi  is  an  English  store,  where  everything  is  to  be  purchased,  are 
fooad  on  this  side,  together  with  an  excellent  livery-stable  from  Florence, 
where  capital  riding-horses  and  carriages  may  be  hired  ^'  for  a  considera- 
tion."   But  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  is  decidedly  the  court-end| 
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and  it  i$  on  this  fertile  ground  that  all  the  scandal  and  gossip,  for 
which  the  Ponte  is  so  renowned,  arises.  Here  is  the  Piazza,  a  small 
space  beside  the  river,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  post-office  and  the 
caff^,  under  whose  verandah  I  would  be  afraid  to  tell  what  thousands 
of  reputations  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  reigning  goddess  of  mischief. 
Pandora,  whose  box  is  always  in  a  perpetual  state  of  opening  in  these 
regions.  The  remaining  houses  adjoining  the  caff%  are  let  as  lodgings 
at  very  exorbitant  prices,  considering  their  size  and  the  rate  of  ezpen* 
diture  in  Italy.  On  the  next  side  appears  the  second  hotel  belonging  to 
-Pagnini,  a  lofty  house  of  many  stones,  where  charming  apartments  may 
be  had  at  moderate  prices.  On  the  fourth  and  remaining  side  appears 
the  mysterious  form  of  the  Ponte, — a  spot  I  afterwards  learnt  never  to 
pass  without  a  shudder,  such  an  abomination  of  scandal  lingers  about  it; 
where  every  step  is  watched,  every  look  scanned,  even  one's  clothes 
canvassed,  and  the  very  form  and  fashion  of  one's  coiffure  made  the 
subject  of  minute  and  earnest  discussion.  I  proposed  that  a  certain  witty 
friend  of  mine — Mr.  M^Dermott — in  imitation  of  Ruskin,  should  write 
the  history  of  the  stones  of  that  bridge,  and  make  each  relate  the  dread* 
ful  tales  they  had  heard  in  successive  seasons ;  but  even  he,  the  chief, 
par  excellence,  of  ca?ican  and  gossip,  professed  his  inability  for  such  an 
overwhelming  task.  So  the  river  flows  on,  and  the  Ponte  stands  without  a 
chronicler  courageous  enough  to  call  up  the  shades  of  those  who  have 
suffered  unknown  grief  and  mortification,  exile  and  moral  death,  on  that 
spot. 

.  But  to  proceed  with  the  outward  and  visible  of  the  Bagni.  Turning 
to  the  left,  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  row  of  clean,  white  houses 
conducts  one  to  the  other  hotel  belonging  to  Pagnini,  the  Europa,  where 
he  himself  resides.  The  very  mention  of  the  house  reminds  me  of  his 
fat,  punchy  person,  his  red,  jocund  face  and  laughing  eye,  standing  in  the 
doorway,  with  a  kindly  word  to  all  passers  by,  from  the  gprand  duchess  in 
her  carriage  and.four,  to  the  poorest  cripple  begging  a  quattrino.  All 
the  world  loves  old  Pagnini,  who  is  the  very  soul  of  the  Bagni,  and  keeps 
things  and  people  together  in  a  wonderful  way.  He  knows  everybody 
and  everything;  and  can  do  anything,  from  lending  you  100/.  to  miding 
the  quietest  donkey  for  a  sick  child.  His  good-nature  and  obligingness 
are  genuine  and  universal ;  decidedly,  when  we  all  have  our  due,  he  will 
be  created  Deputy  Grand-Duke  of  the  Bagni  di  Lucca.  It  is  at  this  hotel 
the  great  table  d'h6te  is  held,  where  all  the  beau  monde  from  the  two 
other  hotels  collect  as  the  clock  strikes  five,  and  are  to  be  seen  slowly 
approaching  from  all  sides,  with  umbrellas  and  large  hats,  in  recherche 
morning  toilets,  to  taste  the  good  things  awaiting  them,  and  make  sar- 
castic observations  on  their  neighbours'  manners  and  deportment,  to  be 
carefully  digested  at  home  into  formidable  tales  of  scandal,  duly  to  be 
reported  on  the  morrow  at  the  caffe  or  the  Ponte. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  Europa  Hotel,  raised  on  a  handsome  plat- 
form, ascended  by  a  double  flight  of  steps,  appears  the  Casino  Beale, 
where  the  balls  are  held.  It  is  an  elegant  building  of  dazzling  whiteness, 
consisting  of  a  single  story,  supported  by  columns,  with  a  large  portico ; 
spacious  windows,  with  bright  green  jalousies,  giving  it  a  very  cheerful 
appearance.  It  is  extremely  well  laid  out  within,  and  during  the  govern- 
ment of  the  late  Duke  of  Lucca  some  splendid  entertainments  took  place 
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here ;  but  no  gambling  is  allowed  under  tbe  present  rigime*  Beyond 
are  knots  of  villas  beside  the  river,  let  to  visitors  ;  on  the  slope  of  the  hill 
is  an  hospital  and  chapel,  erected  by  Prince  Demidoff ;  while  above  are 
the  baths  of  the  Dooce  Basse,  where  patients  rejoice  in  marble  baths 
and  mineral  water  boiling  hot.  There  are  altogether  ten  mineral  springs 
at  the  various  points,  with  pump-rooms,  as  we  call  them,  at  hand, 
the  waters  being  composed  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  sulphate  of  lime,  mag- 
nesia, alumine^  potash,  muriate  of  soda,  and  oxide  of  iron.  But,  spite  of 
this  formidable  array  of  ingredients,  they  are,  medicinally,  but  little  es- 
teemed, either  internally  or  externally,  and  the  Bagni  owe  their  celebrity 
not  to  the  waters,  but  to  the  lovely  scenery  amidst  which  the  waters 
spring.  Dr.  C.  is  appointed  physician  to  the  baths  by  the  court,  but  as 
fir  as  the  visitors  are  concerned  his  office  is  almost  a  sinecure. 

Above,  on  a  lofty  eminence  bordering  the  valley  on  one  side,  and  shaded 
by  charming  woods,  lies  the  village  of  the  Bag^i  Caldi,  much  smaller  than 
the  Ponte,  and  not  so  favourite  a  situation  on  account  of  the  tremendous 
hill  on  which  it  stands.  It  is  approached  by  a  zig-zag  road  running  at 
the  back  of  the  Europa  and  the  Casmo,  extremely  shady  and  agreeable  on  a 
hot  day.  At  the  Bagni  Caldi  the  court  resides,  often  for  four  months 
at  a  time,  in  a  great  ugly  building,  absurdly  small  for  their  require- 
ments, but  into  which  they  manage  to  cram,  on  account  of  the  fine 
view  it  commands  of  three  distinct  valleys.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be 
more  lovely  than  the  prospect  from  the  balcony  running  along  the 
front  of  the  palace,  on  which  the  g^nd  duchess,  unless  driving  out,  is 
almost  always  to  be  seen  with  her  children.  In  the  rear  of  this  tempo- 
rary palace  are  a  few  houses  to  be  let,  and  another  pump-room,  with  baths 
prepared  for  the  duchess.  * 

We  will  now  return  to  the  Piazza  at  Ponte  a  Serraglio,  and,  turning  to 
the  right  hand,  describe  the  geography  of  that  direction.  There  are  two 
roads  that  lead  to  the  Villa,  each  equally  pretty,  on  either  side  of  the 
river;  but  the  shortest  is  along  the  same  bank  on  which  we  are  now 
standing,  and  is  generally  towards  evening  thronged  with  pedestrians  and 
carriages.  The  distance  may  be  a  mile  and  a  half,  along  a  capital  road, 
bordered  by  lovely  trees  covered  with  feathering  red  flowers,  strewing 
the  path  with  blossoms.  I  never  saw  anything  more  beautiful  than  these 
trees,  but  what  they  are  called  in  English  I  do  not  know.  On  the  lef^ 
a  dteep  bank  rises  abruptly  from  the  road,  terraced  with  vineyards  to  the 
height  of  several  hundred  feet.  Below  rushes  the  river,  broader  here 
and  more  rocky  than  at  the  Ponte ;  a  low  parapet  wall  protects  the  passers 
by,  looking  over  which,  on  the  opposite  bank  rise  the  wooded  heights 
on  whose  summit  stands  Lugliano.  Deep  valleys  separate  the  line  of 
mountains  winding  among  the  lower  hills,  down  which  lovely  rivulets  and 
streams  come  pouring  through  romantic  woody  glens,  dancing  over  the 
masses  of  rock  that  obstruct  their  passage,  all  seeking  the  Lima,  the  re- 
ceiver of  these  tributary  streams.  Each  secluded  valley  is  in  itself  a 
study  of  beautiful  scenery,  soft,  harmonious  in  outline,  and  exquisitely 
green  and  fresh;  but  among  the  multitude  of  picturesque  points  of  view 
many  verdant  passes  are  positively  overlooked,  from  the  impossibility  of 
-  exploring  each  particular  spot  in  these  enchanting  regions. 

I  never  shall  forget,  the  first  evening  I  arrived  at  the  Bagni,  wan- 
dering along  this  very  road.     I  was  freshly  arrived  from  England, 
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and  the  soeoe  appeared  so  fiiiiy-like  and  enohanting,  that  I  felt  as  if 
I  were  walking  in  a  dream.  There  was  suffident  light  to  mark  ail  the 
outlines  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  while  the  liyer  ^ided  by,  lit 
np  by  the  moon's  rays,  catching  the  wares  and  foam  here  and  there, 
and  tinging  them  with  siWery  bi^htness.  .  The  beautiful  fire-ffies  (Xate^ 
dole)  were  floating  about  the  road  and  the  trees  by  thousands,  in  all 
directions — now  flying  upwards,  bright  as  a  taper ;  then,  as  they  flapped 
their  tiny  wings,  becoming  instantly  invisible.  I  thought  of  the  Happy 
Valley  of  Rasselas.  I  felt  conyinced  that  this  was  the  very  plaoe^ 
and  uiat  the  old  Doctor  must  have  beheld  ^it  in  a  vision.  An  atmo- 
sphere of  poetry  and  romance  breathed  around  ;  peace  hovered  over 
a  scene  so  heavenly,  inhabited,  as  my  ima^nation  pictured,  by  a  nobler 
and  purer  race  of  mortals  than  the  common  souls  who  lived  on  the 
prosaic  plains.  Here  sorrow  or  sufiering  could  never  penetrate  ;  diese 
valleys  must  be  consecrated  to  all  that  was  good,  great,  and  beaotifiil — ^a 
heaven  on  earth  I  painted  it,  for  eveiy  step  opened  out  some  fredi  scene 
of  beauty,  some  feature  I  had  not  yet  observed.  Such  were  my  dreams  on 
my  first  arrival ;  but  as  far  as  tlie  inhabitants,  and  the  peacefulness,  and  the 
celestial  serenity,  and  all  that  went,  I  certainly  was  rapidly  undeceived. 
Here  all  was  beautaful  save  the  inliabitants,  and  they  alone  destroyed  ihe 
enchantment,  bringing  the  contentions,  the  bitterness,  the  sonrows,  the 
meanness,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  outer  world,  into  a  retreat  wkere 
nature  had  decreed  that  all  should  be  tranquillity  and  peace. 

But  I  will  confine  myself  to  my  first  delightful  impressions,  and  pro- 
ceed. On  either  side  of  this  road  various  charming  summer  residenoes,  em- 
•bosomed  in  the  trees  and  the  rising  hills  (perfect  green  nests,  shady  apd  w^ 
freshing  to  the-^ye),  present  themselves,  and  are  annually  let  to  viattois. 
This  is  the  favourite  situation,  and  a  good  house,  completely  ivmished, 
may  be  obtained  for  about  forty  pounds  for  the  season.  Here  the  Villa  Bfo- 
derick  is  situated,  enshrouded  in  trees ;  lying  low,  on  the  very  margin  of 
the  river,  it  looks  more  like  some  temple  dedicsted  to  the  Nereids  than 
any  mortal  habitation — the  house  scarcely  visible  amid  the  leafy  shroud 
around  it.  Farther  on,  up  a  rising  road  to  the  left,  is  the  English 
church,  a  square,  handsome  building  in  the  Venetian  style.  A  little  above, 
on  the  same  road,  is  a  large  gloomy  mass  of  buildings,  once  the  grand 
ducal  palace,  but  now  shut  up,  the  present  family  preferring  the. more 
extensive  view  and  cheerficd  situation  of  the  Bagni  Ciddi. 

Following  the  high  road  we  soon  arrive  at  the  Villa,  where  number- 
less houses  of  various  sizes  and  pretensions  offer  themselved  to  notioe, 
almost  all  with  beautiful  gardens  sloping  down  to  the  river  side.  There 
is  a  melancholy  air,  however,  about  the  Villa,  in  which  neither  of  the  other 
villages  share,  which  always  made  me  dislike  it,  spite  of  the  excellent  hotels, 
and  the  good  shops  of  all  descriptions,  and  the  many  pretty  houses  it 
contains.  In  size  it  stands  next  to  the  Ponte,  and  every  Ekiglish  eom- 
fort  may  be  procured  here  necessary  for  a  family.  The  houses  all  let, 
and  yet  it  looks  desolate  and  uninhabited ;  one  cannot  exactly  say  why, 
but  so  it  is.  Beyond  the  long  street  forming  the  village  the  road  turns 
sharp  down  to  the  right,  over  a  bridge.  Crossing  the  Lima,  along  the 
opposite  side,  tibrough  beautiful  overhanging  woods,  along  which  I  pur- 
pose conducting  the  reader  on  some  future  occasion,  my  intention  in  this 
.mtroductory  chapter  being  simply  to  present  the  prominent  fsatmresof 
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tl»  Bagni  and  their  locality  in  an  intelligibie  mai^ner,  in  order  to  rendel: 
any  future  description  comprehensible  to  the  reader  who  iis  yet  nnfortH- 
imte  enough  not  to  have  visited  one  of  the  lov^iest  spots  in  all-beautaM 
Italy. 

In  mentioning  the  general  particulars  of  the  Bagni  life,  I  must  make 
ixmoarable  mention  of  the  ponies,  which  are  excellent,  in  great  numbei'S, 
«nd  extremely  cheap,  a  man  and  horse  being  procured  for  abouttwo  fihillingB 
for  a  long  ride  either  in  the  romantic  tracks  along  the  mountains,  or  on 
the  level  ground  below,  where  the  roads  are  all  so  excellent  one  might 
fancy  oneself  transported  into  a  nobleman's  park.  As  soon  as  the  sun 
«inks  behind  the  mountain-tops,  about  five  o'clock,  a  deep  shade  over- 
spreads ^le  whole  district,  when  groups  of  equestrians  gallop  about  in  all 
directions.  * 

The  roads,  too,  rapidly  fill  with  elegantly-dressed  ladies — for  the  French 
fashions  are  as  much  regarded  here  as  in  their  native  Paris — accompanied 
hy  the  lords  of  the  creation,  rejoicing  in  tremendous  displays  of  beard, 
whisker,  and  imperials ;  as  to  drees,  got  up  as  much  as  possible  in  the  bri- 
gand style.  The  ladies  wear  large  hats  of  Leghorn  straw,  or  Swiss  or  Nice, 
fashion,  with  streamers  fantastic  and  pretty,  and  assimilating  well  with 
the  sylvan  scenery :  fiins,  too,  are  in  great  request,  and  no  one,  however 
h«nnMe,  is  to  be  seen  without  this  appendage  always  in  active  use.  An 
Italian  woman  could  not  talk  without,  her  fan,  which  she  whirls  about  un- 
ceasingly, while  the  English  visitors  endeavour  to  imitate  these  pretty 
graces  to  the  best  of  their  ability — Whence  arises  a  perpetual  fluttering  and 
buzsing  of  fans,  in-doors  and  out,  wherever  you  go. 

The  two  seasons  I  spent  here  not  a  house  was  unlet,  and  the  hotels 
were  crammed ;  although  certainly,  as  fiir  as  society  went,  it  vras  in- 
orediUe  what  the  people  did  with  themselves,  and  where  they  hid;  for 
parties  there  were  scarcely  any,  and  sociability  there  was  none — iJie 
Italians  not  mixing  with  the  En^ish  because  they  were  so  ill-natured — ^(a 
true  bill,  in  sober  truth) — while  the  English  shuddered  at  the  Italians 

because  they  were  Italians,  so  immoral,  and  then they  did  not  know 

who  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  might  have  been.  The  Americans 
visited  among  themselves ;  and  the  new  converts,  of  whom  there 
were  several  families,  mixing  with  no  one  at  all,  but  going  about  in 
the  most  solitary  manner,  with  dolorous,  mortified  faces,  grievouis 
to  behold.  The  only  person  they  condescended  to  know  was  the  grand- 
duchess,  who,  being  a  bit  of  a  devote^  took  them  under  her  especial 
chaperonage. 

Why  the  English  abroad  are  generally  so  dreadfully  repulsive  and  un« 
sociable  I  cannot  divine.  They  really  look  as  if  they  ha^ed  themselves 
and  all  mankind.  Instead  of  being  softened  by  the  beauteous  scenes 
around  liiem,  they  appear  determined  to  envelop  themselves  in  their 
own  pride  and  morgue  as  with  an  impenetrable  mantle.  On  thb  account 
they  are  almost  uniTcrsally  disliked  in  Italy,  while  French,  Germans,  and 
Bussians  are  sought  after  and  feted.  Perhaps  it  is  ignorance  of  the 
h&gnage  wluch  partly  occasions  this  absurd  hauteur  and  distance,  as  our 
countrymen  generally  are  renowned  for  their  deplorable  deficiencies  as  Im- 
guiste.  From  whatever  cause,  die  fact  is  as  I  have  stated,  and  I  would 
only  request  any  doubters  on  the  subject  to  visit  the  English  congregation 
at  the  Bagni  to  convince  themselves  of  the  truth  of  my  assertion.     Here, 
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in  the  very  bouse  of  God,  people  of  the  same  nation  meet  together  in  a 
distant  land,  look  at  each  other  like  so  many  dragons^  and  assume  gene« 
rally  a  haughty  and  disdainful  front  quite  disgusting  to  see.  Cold,  super* 
cilious,  and  unbending,  they  say  their  prayers  and  look  defiance  at  uiebr 
neighbours,  an  assemblage  of  the  most  repiudiTe-looking  individuals  I  ever 
beheld.  Heaven  (say  I)  defend  me  from  my  countrymen  and  women 
abroad !  They  have  left  all  their  good  qualities  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  and  therefore  I  make  it  a  rule  caxefully  to  avoid  them. 


I  must  now  introduce  my  readers  to  society  such  as  I  found  it  at 
the  Bagni,  and  describe  the  sort  of  life  all  the  world  leads  in  this  charm- 
ing retreat.  The  b#at  of  the  weather,  even  here,  prevents  all  possibility 
of  getting  out  until  the  afternoon ;  and,  in  fact,  so  powerfully  inclines 
one  to  sleep  during  the  day,  that  even  the  most  wakeful  can  scarcely 
resist  the  temptation.  As  to  the  Italians — ever  a  somnolent  people  when 
not  under  strong  excitement — they  lie  stretched  on  the  walls  and  against 
the  houses,  full  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  wrapt  in  a  state  of  profound 
repose,  while  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  enjoy  their  siesta  at  home  in  a 
more  genteel  fashion.  Not  a  living  soul  is  to  be  seen  during  the  heat  of 
the  day;  but  we  will  suppose  that  five  o'clock  approaches,  that  the  sun 
has  afready  sunk  behind  the  mountain-tops,  and  that  all  the  world  is 
beginning  to  rouse.  Let  us  stroll  down  to  the  Piazza  and  see  what  is 
going  on.  On  our  road  we  pass  various  elegant  equipages,  mostly 
belonging  to  old  maids,  of  which  there  are  a  prodigious  number  here, 
which  may  partly  account  for  the  extraordinary  amount  of  gossip  always 
circulating.  Each  of  the  occupants  of  the  carriages  have  a  kind  of  '^  noli 
me  tanger^^  look  that  at  once  betrays  them  as  being  English — a  for- 
bidding, haughty  scowl  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  about.  On  they 
drive  in  their  magnificence  along  the  lovely  banks  of  the  Lima,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Apennines,  but  as  thoroughly  national  in  ideas  and  pre- 
judices as  if  they  never  had  left  the  sound  of  Bow-bells;  although,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  many  of  these  people  have  passed  a  lifetime  on  the 
Continent. 

The  band  is  playing  lively  airs  under  the  acacias  on  the  Piazza,  which 
is  crowded  with  company,  some  standing  on  the  balconies,  others  leaning 
out  of  window,  while  numbers  cluster  under  the  verandah  of  the  caffe, 
where  each  party,  seated  at  a  small  table,  eat  ices  and  fan  themselves-^ 
both  very  profitable  occupations  in  hot  weather.  The  men — their  faces 
covered  with  hair — ^lounge  about  smoking,  or  lolling  on  the  benches 
placed  in  front  of  the  caffe.  Even  the  English  are  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  assuming  beard  and  moustache  in  Italy.  Every 
one  endeavours  to  look  as  assassin-like  as  possible :  slouch  hats,  mys- 
terious cloaks  draped  a  I'antique,  and  inconceivable  jackets  flung  over 
one  shoulder  with  the  arms  dangling,  are  considered  the  most  effective 
and  favourite  costumes.  Numbers  of  carriages  are  ranged  among 
the  crowd  filled  with  gaily-dressed  ladies,  who  also  chat,  and  laugh,  and 
eat  ices.     There  is  the  pretty  Venetian  countess,  with  her  suggestive 

eyes,  in  a  yery  dashing  turn-out.     Dr.  ,  a  fine,  tall,  dark-haired 

man,  who,  it  is  whispered,  has   decidedly  a  tendre  in  that  quarter, 
is  in  close  conversation  witii  her,  to  the  evident  disgust  of  two  other 
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gentlemen  sitting  in  the  carriage  beside  her.  Then  there  are  a  party 
of  English  ladies,  frank  and  pleasant-looking,  who  nod  and  smile 
to  all  they  know,  which,  being  a  rarity,  is  quite  refreshing  to  behold. 
Loftily  gazing  from  a  balconied  window  appears  a  most  unpleasant- 
looking  old  lady,  wearing  a  sandy  wig,  of  sour  and  discontented 
aspect,  Mrs.  ,  who,  being  far  too  aristocratic  to  visit  any  one 

of  the  visitors,  has  the  more  time  disengaged  to  remark  all  that 
passes*  Woe  betide  the  unlucky  lady  who  comes  under  the  range  of 
Mrs,  -— 's  vbion ;  if  she  eats  an  ice  there  is  a  hidden  motive  for  it,  and 
if  she  speaks  to  a  gentleman  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  assigna- 
tion. How  I  hated  that  abominable  Mrs.  ,  always  sitting  at  that 
window,  peering  through  her  spectacles !  Above  are  a  party  of  Americans. 
A  white,  melancholy  countenance  among  them  has  caused  much  comment 

at  the  Bagni.     Mrs. ^  with  her  daughters,  was  left  at  Florence  by 

lier  husband  during  a  lengthened  absence  in  Germany.  Florence  is 
^ot  certainly  the  very  place  in  all  the  world  most  adapted  for  the  resi- 
dence of  a  solitary  lady,  with  pretensions  to  beauty.  Mrs.  —  soon 
discovered  that  it  is  not  ^'  good  for  man"  or  woman  to  live  alone,  and  lost 
her  heart  to  ,   the    mefiage   going  on   very   comfortably  until 

the  husband  returned,  who,  on  arriving,  found  his  place  so  exceedine^ly 
well  filled,  that  in  fact  it  was  evident  nobody  wanted  him  at  all ;  but  he, 
being  a  choleric  little  person,  did  not  understand  finding  himself  de  trop 
in  his  own  house,  so  he  and  the  gentleman  came  to  high  words,  and  the 
lady  and  her  lord  henceforth  never  met  except  in  public.  The  whole 
party  came  to  the  Bagni,  where  the  faithful  cavaUere  servente  followed 
tiis  lady  fair,  bringing  his  drag — which  stands  below  at  this  moment, 
drawn  up  in  the  Piazza,  from  which  he  is  looking  up  at  Mrs.  , 

and  malang  ingns  for  her  and  her  daughters  to  descend  and  take  a 
drive. 

Mounted  on  a  spirited  horse,  which  he  does  not  seem  quite  sure  about 
managing,  is  Prince  Ruspoli,  the  richest  young  nobleman  in  Italy,  and 
whose  mother,  being  a  Bourbon,  is  considered  little  less  than  of  royal 
birth.  Like  all  his  countrymen,  there  is  a  certain  ffeminate  air  about 
him,  very  unlike  the  manly  bearing  we  English  eadmire ;  but  he  is 
good-natured  and  affable,  making  himself  very  agreeable  in  society. 
That  tall,  statuesque-looking  young  man  speaking  to  him  is  Prince 
Colonna,  who  only  wants  the  toga  to  make  a  complete  Roman,  so  strongly 
is  the  antique  type  visible  in  his  chiselled  features.  Unlike  Ruspoli,  he 
is  proud  and  distant,  only  mixing  with  those  of  equal  or  superior  rank 
to  himself.  Under  the  verandah  of  the  caffe  there  stands  a  slender, 
pleasant-looking  man,  who  knows  every  one,  and  is  welcomed  by  all. 
He  flits  about  Uke  a  butterfly  from  group  to  group,  always  causing  a 
laugh,  by  his  piquant  observations,  wherever  he  appears.  That  is  Mr. 
3i*Dermott,  the  gossip  par  excellence  of  the  Bagni,  who  knows  every- 
thing, from  the  swallow  on  the  house-top  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  in  the 
way  of  scandal.  Take  care  you  don't  tell  him  anything  you  wish  to 
conceal,  or  you  will  repent  it.     At  present  he  is  closely  engaged  with 

Miss  ,  who  sits  beside  her  friend  Mrs. -,  that  most  kind  and 

hospitable  lady,  whose  good  qualities  want  no  gilding  from  my  pen,  for 
all  the  world  acknowledge  and  kiss  her  sceptre  as  '^  Queen  of  the  Baths." 
Miss  —  has  the  remains  of  much  beauty,  and  M*Dermott  will  be 
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charmed  if  you  insinaaEte  that  something  of  a  fliitatibii  is  going  on  be* 
tween  them ;  for  he  is  load  in  his  admintion  of  iier  somewhat  matnre<and 
rounded  charms. 

Seated  at  one  of  the  tables  is  that  veteran  blue-etoc^ingf,  Mrs. ^ 

now  grown  old  and  somewhat  patsee  in  comparison  with  her  former 
brilliant  self.  She  lives  at  Florence,  where  she  rec^yes  -larg^y,  and  is 
mnch  respected.  Here,  at  the  Baths,  she  passes  her  time  principally  in 
playing  whist,  and  riding  out  on  a  donkey  alone  among  Ae  hUls.  A 
circle  of  men  are  assembled  round  her:  -,  the  dilettante  pub- 
lisher, who  always  travels  with  his  own  cook — ^the  quartos  and  octavos 
having  secured  him  so  ample  a  fortune  that  he  can  now  mock  at  *^  the 
Bow,"  and  would  not  care  i£  '*  the  trade"  was  all  smashed  like  an  ex- 
cursion train ;  then  there  is  Mr.  B.,  the  amateur  poet,  and  two  or  three 

more — all,  in  fact,  who  are  literary,  gathered  round  Mrs. ,  as  in 

duty  bound  to  their  liege  sovereign  and  lady.  The  pretty  BBOoness 
,  her  £Edr  fuse  peeping  out  of  a  very  gay  bonne^  seated  by  her 
French  duenna,  is  the  honey  round  which  all  the  young  men  clnster. 
She  is  very  elegant  and  distinguee^  and  like  all  immarried  foreigfn  ladies, 
especially  in  Italy,  singularly  modest  and  reserved  in  deportment.  Being 
an  heiress,  she  receives  no  end  of  attention,  and  is  decidedly  die  leading 
fidgnorina  here. 

^y  the  side  of  the  handsome  widow,  Mrs. ,  is  seated  old  ■    ■    » 

who  cannot  (it  has  been  ascertained  by  those  curious  in  such  mat- 
ters) be  five  minutes  in  a  single  woman's  company  without  offering 
himself  for  her  acceptance.  He  has  a  special  partiality  for  widows,  who 
are  more  easily  approached  than  timid  young  ladies,  and  has  been  refused 
so  many  times,  that  he  now  despairs  of  finding  what  he  is  so  anxious  to 
possess — a  wife.  Ever  in  search  of  what  he  calls  the  three  "Fs — ^  Tin, 
Talents,  and  Temper" — he  wanders  from  one  gay  scene  to  another,  a 
solitary  old  bachelor,  and  consoles  himself  with  driving  about  in  his  car- 
riages, of  which  he  possesses  three  (to  suit  the  various  seasons),  all  the 
prettiest  ladies  trying  to  make  believe  that  they  are  very  much  in  love 
vrith  him — a  difficult  matter,  truly,  seeing  that  he  is  positively  as  ugly  as 
an  ogre  ;  and,  with  a  nose  the  very  fiacsimile  of  Dombey's  Mend,  Major 
Bagstock,  only  wanting  ^*  the  native"  to  make  him  the  livmg  image  of 
that  character.  A  very  different  specimen  of  old  age  appears  in  the 
yenerable  Cavalier  Trenta,  now  on  the  borders  of  eighty,  a  calm,  digni^ed- 
looking  old  man,  whose  grey  hairs  are  a  crown  of  glory  to  his  aged 
brow.  A  member  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  of  Lucca,  he  bas  long 
held  an  appointment  about  court,  and  is  the  director  of  die  balls  at  the 
Casino,  where  he  distinguishes  himself  by  his  urbanity  and  hnmofoos 
love  of  enjoyment.  All  the  world  knows  and  respects  old  Cavalier 
Trenta,  who  has  been  identified  with  the  Bagni  beyond  the  memoiy  of 
the  oldest  inhabitant.  A  tall,  red-£Eu%d  man  has  just  seized  M^Dwrnott 
by  the  button  ;  they  are  well  matched  as  a  pair  of  gossips,  and  are 
doubtless,  by  their  low  voices  and  smothered  laughter,  discussing  some 
rare  piece  of  mischief. 

Just  while  the  crowded  Piazza  is  most  crammed,  and  the  band  is  play- 
ing the  loudest,  an  outrider  appears,  announcing  the  advent  of  the  court. 
In  an  open  carriag^-and-four  appear  the  grand-duke  and  duchess ;  she  is  a 
fat,  &ir,  good-natured-looking  woman,  with  a  smile  and  bow  to  all,  but  ill- 
dressed  and  undignified  in  appearance ;  while  Leopold  the  Second  is  the 
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motft  hideous  o£  mortlik,  his  face  fringed  with  white  hair,  wiA  a  stoHd, 
stupid  ezprestton  iu  every  feature  ;  he  never  snoiles,  and  generally  looks 
ludf  asleep.  A  more  undignified  pair  it  would  be  difficiUt  to  find  than 
the  present  sovereigns  of  Tuscany.  Oppo»te  to  them  are  a  couple  of 
ht  Germaoi-locddng  chiMren,  the  youngest  hopes  of  the  family ;  heavy, 
inanimated  littie  creatures,  entirely  wanting  the  graceful  cheerfulness  6i 
childhood. 

As  the  carriage  passes  every  hat  is  raised  in  silence,  but  not  a  sound 
welcomes  the  sovereign,  who  is  hated  by  the  Italians  since  his  political 
tergiversations,  which  have  ended  by  hb  withdrawing  ^'  ihe  glorious  con- 
stitution" of  which  they  all  were  so  proud.  They  scowl  at  him  under 
^beir  eyebrows  with  ominous  looks  of  hi^,  and  many  a  little  knot  is 
found  among  the  brig^d-looking  men  to  discuss  politics,  as  soon  as  the 
Piazza  is  free.  Following  the  first  carriage  comes  a  second,  containing 
the  two  elder  young  princes, — pale,  womanish-looking  youths,  timid 
enough  to  start  at  their  own  shadows,  and  certainly  not  likely,  by 
their  warlike  deeds,  to  liberate,  prostrate  Italy.  From  so  degenerate 
a  stock  no  good  can  be  expected.  The  present  family  are  deplorably 
wanting  in  every  pezsonal  and  physical  quality  necessary  for  a  sover^gn, 
and  appear  only  to  wear  the  crown  that  they  may  entrust  its  powers  and 
responsibilities  to  ministers  and  foreign  minions,  whose-  injudicious  coun- 
sels alienate  the  people  from  their  ruler,  and  accumulate  a  long  score  of 
wrongs,  hatred,  and  revenge,  one  day  to  be  wiped  out  in  blood. 

A  third  carriage  contains  the  dowager  grand^duehess,  widow  of  the 
late  sovereign,  and  the  gobba,  or  deformed  princess,  a  miserable  little 
object,  sister  to  the  present  duke.  Although  the  grand-duke  has  three 
times  as  many  palaces  as  Queen  Victoria,  all  spacious,  magnificent, 
and  delightfully  placed  in  various  beautiful  localities,  it  is  the  un* 
comfortable  foreign  fashion  for  the  whole  family,  in  all  its  ramifica- 
tions, to  live  together :  an  arrangement  certain  of  producing  domestic 
misery  and  disunion,  and  entirely  destructive  <^  matrimonial  happi-* 
ness.  Opposite  these  two  princesses  are  seated  two  ladies  of  the  court 
— ^fat,  punchy  Germans,  most  hideous  to  look  upon — who,  following 
the  example  set  by  the  grand-duchess,  are  as  dowdily  dressed  as  possible. 
At  last  the  court  has  threaded  its  way  through  the  Hazza,  and  is  gone,  a 
relief  to  everybody,  for  meeting  those  royal  carriages  becomes  a  complete 
infliction.  The  court  are  eternally  riding,  driving,  or  being  paraded  in 
portantini  chairs  (a  seat  placed  on  poles  carried  by  two  men);  and  as  at 
whatever  hour  obe  goes  out,  or  whichever  direction  one  takes,  one  is  sure 
of  meeting  them  in  different  detachments  at  least  a  dozen  times  in  the 
day,  and  as  they  always  (even  the  children  on  the  donkeys)  bow — and 
one  is  expected  to  draw  up  and  respectfully  return  their  salute — encounter- 
ing them  becomes  at  last  a  perfect  nuisance. 

Now  that  we  have  lingered  in  the  Piazzialdng  enough  to  observe  some 
of  the  notabilities  of  the  little  world  around  us,  let  us  hasten  away  from 
the  clamour  of  the  drums  and  fifes,  the  smell  of  cigars,  and  the  hum  of 
human  voices,  and  penetrate  into  the  primeval  forests  extending  so  tempt- 
ingly on  every  side.  Proceeding  along  the  pretty  promenade  to^the  village 
of  the  Villa,  and  crossing  the  bridge  that  spans  the  Liqaa,  we  are  at  last 
in  .solitude  and  quiet.  Turning  to  the  lef^,  along'the  rocky  bank  of  the 
river,  dashing  below  with  iedr  the  impetuosity  of  a  Highland  burn,  the 
road  skirts  the  base  of  the  tnount^ns  under  the  shadow  of  the  noblest 
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chesnut  woods.  Each  turn  unfolds  some  fresh  vista  in  the  romantic  valley. 
The  opposite  side  is  clad  with  vineyards,  planted  among  the  masses  of 
rock,  hlue  lines  of  far-off  mountain-tops,  visible  through  the  breaks  in 
the  hills,  shut  in  the  distance,  while  above  an  unbroken  azure  canopy  en- 
closes the  whole  scene.  There  is  a  stillness,  a  calm  repose  in  this  valley, 
indescribable — a  language  of  the  woods  and  the  mountains,  speechless, 
and  yet  how  far  more  eloquent  than  words.  Heavy  rain  having  fallen 
within  the  last  few  days,  the  Lima  has  swollen  into  a  dignified  river,  and 
filled  every  little  water-course  and  rivulet  that  furrows  the  surface  of  the 
hills.  Small  streams  innumerable  come  coursing  down  through  the 
woods,  forcing  their  way  over  the  fine  herbage,  and  producing  the  prettiest 
effect  among  the  overhanging  branches.  Mile  after  mile  this  lonely  road 
continues  almost  on  a  dead  level,  until  after  about  six  miles,  near  the 
Fabbrica,  the  valley  assumes  a  sterner  character.  The  hills  on  the 
opposite  side  rise  more  precipitously,  while  in  front  a  pile  appears 
mounting  to  the  clouds  in  wild,  fantastic  forms.  The  colouring  of  these 
mountains  is  not  their  least  beauty ;  as  evening  approaches  they  assume 
a  delicate  tint  of  roseate  pink,  scarcely  natural  in  its  brilliancy,  while 
deep  blue  and  purple  shadows  mark  every  rocky  defile  and  ravine  in  their 
scathed  sides.  These  hues,  contrasting  with  the  surrounding  green  of 
the  woods  and  the  clear  blue  of  the  sky,  produce  the  most  magical  com- 
bination of  colours.  Arrived  at  the  Fabbrica  (or  mill)  bank,  a  fine 
waterfedl  appears  gushing  forth  from  the  rocks,  filing  into  the  Lima 
beneath  in  a  pillar  of  silvery  foam,  feathering  alders  and  deep-coloured 
ilex-trees  overshadowing  and  partly  concealing  the  upper  course  of 
the  torrent.  The  echo  of  the  falls  among  the  hills  is  most  delightftil ; 
there  is  a  soft  lulling  sound  that  soothes  one's  very  soul  like  the 
softest  notes  of  music,  "  strikino^  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are 
darkly  bound."  It  is  the  articulate  tongue  which  Nature  speaks  when 
in  her  gentlest  mood — the  appropriate  expression  of  the  majestic  beauty 
around — audible  to  every  heart  not  utterly  dead  to  such  gentle  in- 
fluences. 

IL 

Fio-Nic  to  Prato  Eiorito. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  society  at  the  Bagni  are  the  different 
riding  parties,  constantly  arranged  among  the  visitors  to  various  interest- 
ing localities  in  the  vicinity.  There  is  a  perfect  ease,  and  absence  from 
the  usual  forms  of  conventional  restraint,  that  is  very  agreeable ;  those 
who  like  each  other's  society  naturally  fall  in  together,  and  enjoy  a  confi- 
dential chat  undisturbed,  without  fear  of  scandal.  Lovers  may  pair  off 
in  sentimental  abstraction,  and  are  soon  lost  sight  of  among  the  chesnut 
woods  and  the  overhanging  rocks,  while  sober,  quiet,  conversable  people 
jog  along  on  the  excellent  and  sure-footed  ponies,  which  abound  to  over- 
flowing at  all  the  three  villages,  admire  the  lovely  scenery,  talk  scandal 
or  politics,  as  they  please,  and  enjoy  an  excellent  meal  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  ride.  One  of  the  favourite  resorts  for  these  pic-nic  parties  is  Prato 
Fiorito,  situated  in  the  highest  range  of  mountains,  at  the  back  of  the 
Bagni  Caldi,  five  miles  firom  the  Ponte.  It  is  three  hundred  feet  high, 
and;  supposed  to  be  of  volcanic  formation;  indeed,  the  boiling  spiings 
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that  gush  forth  at  the  Bagni  are  said,  hy  tradition,  to  rise  under  its 
flowery  sides.     But  this  is  mere  supposition,  though  a  pretty  theory. 

Hitherto  my  mountain  excursions  had  been  almost  solitary,  but  on  this 
occasion  a  party  was  formed,  and  we  were  all  invited  by  the  Signora  — , 
— I  beg  her  pardon,  the  contessa,  I  mean, — to  assemble  at  her  villa 
at  the  Bagni  Caldi,  as  the  fair  lady  herself  contemplated  an  ascent  in  one 
of  ^e  portanHni^  a  species  of  arm-chair,  carried  on  trestles  by  strong 
men.  On  entering  the  saloon,  we  found  the  whole  company  assem- 
bled, and  the  fair  hostess  herself  seated  in  apoUronOf  as  a  peculiarly  easy 
kind  of  arm-chair  is  styled  in  Italy.  The  conversation  dropped  as  we 
entered,  the  countess  rose,  and  advanced  towards  us. 

*'  Ben  venute,  ben  venute,  dear  friends,"  exclaimed  she,  kissing  us  on 
both  cheeks;  ''we  were  just  speaking  of  you.  How  are  you?  well»  I 
trust,  and  feeling  equal  to  undertake  this  herculean  expedition  to  the 
summit  of  our  highest  mountains."  I  assured  her  we  were  in  perfect 
health.  <<How  happy  am  I,"  exclaimed  she,  ''to  hear  it.  Count,  do 
you  not  see  my  friends  ?"  whispered  she,  in  Italian^  "  Salute  them,  I 
beg,  instantly."  A  command  which  put  the  poor  gentleman  into  such  a 
flutter  that  he  tumbled  over  a  footstool,  at  which  little  accident  his  wife 
reddened  with  anger.  "  But  be  seated,  pray,"  said  she  (the  little  matri- 
monial scena  over) .  "  Where  will  you  be  placed  ?  Here  is  a  comfortable 
chair — ^no,  the  so&,  with  this  delightfully  soft  cushion,  worked  for  me  by 
that  cara  arnica^  the  Princess  ,  to  whom  I  dedicated  my  last 

sonnet.  So,  that  will  do.  Now  I  shall  order  breakfast,  as  you  are 
arrived.  I  only  waited  for  you,  to  bid  the  patient  cow  pour  down  its 
milky  stream  into  the  syllabub,  and  for  our  little  Gigi  to  draw  the  rich 
cream  from  the  cool  milk.  We  are  to  have  a  real  English  breakfast — 
frugal,  but  sweet ;  home-made  bread,  curds-and-whey,  syllabub  and  tea. 
No  coffee — no  omelets — no  wine — no  cutlets.  Sigpiori,"  continued  she, 
turning  to  a  knot  who  were  standing  together,  "  the  count  is  in  despair 
at  my  arrangements,  and  says  you  will  be  starved ;  but  it  is  wholesome — 
it  will  do  you  good,  for  a  full  meal  before  mounting  the  hills  under  a 
southern  sun  is ^ 

"  Anima  mia !"  meekly  interrupted  the  count,  looking,  however,  yety 
nervous  at  his  temerity,  "had  we  not  better  order  breakfast?  it  is  half- 
past  eight,  I  declare." 

"  My  soul "  glanced  at  him  fiercely,  astonished  at  his  temerity  in 
daring  to  interrupt  her. 

"  Ah  r'  sighed  she,  turning  to  me,  "  in  your  company  time  is  no  more, 
and  even  a  patent  alarum  would  fiEul  to  remind  me  of  its  flight ;  but '  the 
count'  is  right,  and  I  will  hasten  to  superintend  our  sylvan  meal.  I  have 
been  reading  the  '  Georg^cs,'  on  purpose  to  be  reminded  of  all  the  classical 
pasforal  fare.  Count,"  continued  she,  in  her  most  dulcet  voice,  turning 
towards  the  timid  and  scared-looking  individual,  who  was  supposed  by  a 
legal  fiction  to  be  her  lord  and  master,  "  take  care  of  all  my  valued  friends 
until  I  summon  them  to  our  humble  collation.  Adieu."  And  kissing  the 
ends  of  her  fingers,  the  Signora  P.  withdrew,  her  rounded  form  so  in- 
creased by  tier  above  tier  of  flounces,  that  she  with  difficulty  forced 
herself  through  the  narrow-curtained  door. 

I  had  now  time  to  see  who  really  were  present,  and  speak  to  my  other 
acquaintances,  which,  as  long  as  our  hostess  was  in  the  room  I  could  not; 
attempt ;  she  possessing  the  happy  knack  of  appropriating  the  whole  atten- 
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tion  and  conversation  of  whoever,  lor  the  time  heing,  she  selected  as  the 
sort  of  baekgionnd  whereon  to  hang  ih»  guttering  emhroidery  of  her 
ftdsome  and  floweiy  speeches. 

There  wa«  about  a  dozen  peofde  assembled,  who  were  all  to  join  the 
party,  which  promised,  from  die  assemblage,  to  be  very  pleasant.  Fore« 
most  appeared  Count  M.,  seated  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  his  fine  bright 
eyes,  pale  complexion,  and  classical  features,  set  off  by  a  profusion  of  black 
hair,  giving  him  the  look  of  an  inspired  poet  He  was  so  abstracted, 
however,  I  had  to  address  him  twice  before  he  heard  me.  He  sat  buried  in 
a  book ;  but,  when  once  roused,  "  Oh !  carissima  mia,  signora !"  exclaimed 
he,  ''  quanto  mai  mi  ndlegro  di  vederla.  Excuse  my  al«traction,  but  this 
inspiring  work,  whidi  the  countess  has  put  into  my  hands,  has  riveted  my 
inmost  sonl.  The  wrongs  of  prostrate  Italy  are  so  eloquently  pleaded." 
''Va  bene,''  replied  I;  ^' read  on.  Signer  Fanataco,  while  you  can." 
And  I  turned  to  shake  hands  with  the  German  baroness,  as  usual 

smronnded  by  gentlemen.     Pretty  Mrs. ^  too,  was  there,  whose 

sweet  Quaker  face,,  and  dear  little  mouth,  seemed  formed  for  kisses, 
until  die  opened  it,  when  the  broad  coarseness  of  her  American  accent 
effectually  destroyed  the  illusion.  Still,  such  a  kind,  amiable  creature 
must  be  liked,  spite  of  her  '^ guesses,"  and  her  "laws !"  and  her  "diffi- 
calties,"  which  were  innumerable,  as  everything,  even  to  a  headache,  was 
so  denominated  by  her.  Her  husband  was  not  present,  for,  from  an  un- 
fortunate habit  contracted  in  the  New  World,  of  constantly  chewing 
tobaoco,  of  which  he  consumes  many  pounds  a  week,  he  renders  himself 
quite  unfit  for  society,  and,  as  his  pretty  wife  says,  ''Josh  wants  a  full 
week  before  he  is  company-rigged."  Then  there  was  that  incompre- 
hensible but  agreeable  M'Dermott,  who,  as  soon  as  our  hostess  had 
disappeared,  neariy  killed  me  with  laughter  by  his  quiet  but  adroit 
imitotion  of  her  manner ;  and  Mr.  B.,  nondialant  and  quiet  as  ever, 
loddng  extremely  as  if  he  had  not  gone  to  bed  at  all,  in  order  to  avoid 
what  he  so  much  detests^  early  rising.  Dr.  C,  too,  I  was  glad  to  see^ 
formed  one  of  the  circle,  he  being  one  of  the  few  Italians  I  knew  who 
joins  quiet  gentlemanlike  manners  to  an  excellent  heart ;  his  whole  life 
having  been  passed  as  court  physician  to  the  reigning  family,  his  manners 
are  formed  in  the  most  perfect  mould  of  consummate  good  breeding. 

''  Well,  dottore  mio,"  said  I,  as  he  seated  himself  by  me,  ^'  this  is 
quite  unexpected,  for  you  are  about  the  last  person  I  should  have  expected 
to  see.  How  have  you  got  a  holiday  from  the  grand  duchess,  and  for- 
gotten your  hospital?  and  what  fiesh  charms  has  the  signora,  your 
former  enemy,  acquired  in  your  eyes,  that  she  has  influenced  yau^  of  all 
people,  to  ride  to  Frato  Fiorito  ?" 

"Scusi,''  replied  he,  'Met  me  answer  your  questions  one  at  a  time, 
per  pieta.  Sua  altezza  has  lef^  the  Bagni  for  a  few  days  ;  the  hospital 
can  do  without  me  one  morning ;  then,  if  the  contessa  should,  in  her 
giriish  boldness,  tumble  down  a  precipice  and  break  a  leg  or  an  arm,  I 
shall  at  least  not  refuse  my  medical  aid.  So,  in.  somma,  I  positively 
am  going  to  the  summit  of  the  Frato." 

"  Do  you  really  like  that  black  doctor  ?"  whispered  M'Dermott  to  me. 
"Yes,"  said  I,  "IreaUy  do  Kke  Dr.  C.  I  think  him  a  delightful 
companion.  Ton  are  jealous,  voil ji  tout ;  but  you  will  have  enough  to  do 
in  taking  care  of  the  signora  in  her  chair ;  she  has  fixed  on  yon  to  be  her 
companion.  How  I  pity  you  !  Fray  be  prepared  for  a  famting  fit,  and 
provide  yourself  with  large  pockets  for  butterflies  and  beetles,   and 
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minerals,  and  flowers  ;  for  you  know,  when  she  is  on  the  mountains,  the 
dear  creature  strays  so,  when  the  poetic  fury  inspires  her,  that  she 
requires  watching,  lest  the  strength  of  her  imagination  and  the  weakness 
of  her  legs  lead  her  down  some  precipice." 

"  By  uie  powers,  though,  she  shan't  make  a  fool  of  me.  The  old  girl 
may  '  stray'  if  she  likes,  hut  I  am  not  going  to  he  her  train-holder.  How 
I  do  detest  her  Italianised  affectations !  But  one  must  he  civil  to  her  for  it ; 
it  is  the  only  house  this  year  where  one  gets  a  little  pleasant  society  in 
this  deucedly  stupid  place." 

"  M*Dermott,"  said  B.,  "  have  you  breakfasted  ?  By  Jove,  I  have, 
for  I  well  know  the  sort  of  meals  one  gets  at  the  countess's — regular 
Barmecide  feasts ;  plenty  of  dishes  with  nothing  on  them.  I  have  had  a 
good  beefsteak  at  Giacomo's.  The  mountain  air  gives  one  an  appetite, 
and  I  have  brought  a  couple  of  capital  chicken-pies  and  some  excellent 
Bologna  sausages  for  my  share  of  the  eatables." 

^'  Here  is  the  man  who  pretends  to  be  a  poet !"  exclaimed  M'Dermott. 
"  YiThy,  my  good  fellow,  take  example  by  Count  M.  here,  who  is  at  this 
moment  no  nearer  to  the  earth  than  Byron  when  he  wrote  'Childe 
Harold ;'  even  you  ought  to  nourish  yourself  with  rosy  dew,  and  make 
salads  of  flowering  hair-bells  and  hyacinths,  and  feitten  on  contemplation 
and  the  beauties  of  Italian  scenery.  Why,  don't  you  hear  we  are  to 
have  a  meal  of  classical  simplicity  founded  on  the  Georgics,  as  translated 
economically  by  our  hostess  herself?  Chicken-pies,  Giacomo's,  and  beef- 
steaks !     B.,  I  blush  for  you !" 

'*  No  one  ever  wrote  on  an  empty  stomach  yet ;  and  I  never  heard  that 
Byron  stinted  his  appetite,  although  he  wished  the  poor  ladies  to  starve. 
But  we  shall  be  very  late  if  we  don't  soon  start.  Look  at  the  wretched 
count;  he  is  making  up  for  his  early  rising  by  snoozing  on  the  sofa. 
What  a  rage  the  lady-wife  will  be  in  when  she  sees  him !  She'll  box 
his  ears  with  Virgil,  as  sure  as  fate." 

'^  Had  we  not  better  rouse  him  ?"  said  I ;  '4t  is  nearly  nine  o'clock. 
We  are  losing  time  sadly." 

**  Oh,  vat,  vat  have  I  done  ?"  exclaimed  the  baroness.  "  Vill  you, 
madame,  help  me  to  mend  this  mistake  ?  Look  at  this  china  vase  vich  I 
take  up  to  admire,  is  so  ver  pretty,  when,  guter  himmel  I  it  fall  in  two 
in  mine  hand.     I  have  no  broke  it ;  indeed,  not  I." 

As  we  were  endeavouring  to  replace  the  broken  pieces,  the  curtains 
were  withdrawn  with  a  theatrical  crash,  the  small  door  thrown  violently 
open,  a  tremendous  gong  sounded,  so  near  as  almost  to  break  the  drum  of 
one's  ears,  and  the  countess  herself  appeared,  to  announce  that  '*  the 
refection  was  served,"  followed  by  two  serving-men  wearing  old  livery 
coats,  far  too  large,  trimmed  vrith  faded-gold  lace,  looking  extremely 
like  a  transfer  from  the  count's  courier  wardrobe.  As  we  were  all  col- 
lected round  the  baroness,  endeavouring  to  rectify  what  she  had  done, 
except  the  poor  count,  who,  happily  unconscious,  had  sunk  fast  into  a 
comer  of  the  sofa,  and  was  snoring  audibly,—- 

<<  What  is  the  matter?"  said  the  countess,  rather  tartly.  "I  thought 
to  have  found  you  all  impatience  for  the  sylvan  repast  awaiting  you." 

*'  Oh,  madame,  pray,  pardon  my  g^ucherie.  I  have  knocked  down 
half  this  china-— vat  you  call  it?    But  it  was  already  broken." 

^^  Yes,"  replied  our  hostess,  ^'  sweet  friend,  allay  your  annoyance,  the 
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yase  ii^  broken ;  but  the  hand  of  friendship  had  placed  the  frftgme&ta 
together.  That  vase  has  been  cracked  erer  since  the  day  that  o«r 
beloved,  but  now,  alas !  departed  friend,  the  Duchess  Gualtieri,  waa  with 
us,  whose  blessed  spirit  three  years  ago  left  its  tenement  of  clay  to  seek  a 
home  among  the  starry  skies.  During  the  time  she  honoured  with  her 
presence  my  villa  near  Rome,  she  accidentally  broke  it  while  arranging 
some  flowers  culled  in  the  woods,  and  I  have  never  sinoe,  out  of  a  senti- 
mental regard  for  her  memory,  parted  from  the  fragments,  or  allowed  them 
to  be  repaired.  I  consecrated  her  memory,  too,  in  a  sennet,  which  is 
bound  up  in  my  collected  works." 

Dr.  C.  raised  his  eyebrows  significantly  at  this  sentimental  expllina* 
tion  of  the  cracked  basin«  I  actually  was  obliged  to  turn  aside  to  hide 
my  laughter ;  and  M'Dermott  fell  to  violently  caressing  the  little  lap^ 
dog  Tiny. 

<<  Count !"  cried  the  lady,  in  a  voice  so  shrill  that  the  poor  gentleman 
seemed  to  recognise  the  accents  in  his  sleep.  <'  Count !  is  this  the  way 
you  take  charge  of  my  friends  ?     I  am  shocked !" 

"  My  dear — my  love,"  replied  he,  suddenly  rousing  hinwelf ;  "  you 
know  it  was  very  late  last  night,  and  you  would  not  let  me  go  to  bed  till 
I  had  decorated  the  tables,"  began  the  peccant  husband.  But  quickly 
silenced  by  a  glance  of  fur}',  he  meekly  held  his  peace* 

''  Ladies — gentlemen,"  said  the  Countess  S.,  ^'  the  board  is  spread;  do 
you  not  hear  the  gong  ?" 

Indeed,  we  did ;  and  every  one  hastened  as  speedily  aa  possible  through 
the  narrow  door.  I  fell  to  the  share  of  the  count,  who  looked  paler, 
thinner,  and  more  wo-begone  than  ever  after  his  recent  eastigatioi^ ;  his 
lady  seized  on  B.,  whose  literary  talents,  made  them,  as  she  expressed  it, 
^'  sympathetic  souls ;"  and  the  rest  brought  up  the  rear.  The  dining** 
room  was  like  all  the  rooms  at  the  villa,  small  and  dreadfully  encumbered 
with  furniture;  it  looked  cold  and  damp,  and  was  mueh  in  want  of 
windows.  The  walls j  painted  in  fresco  in  a  somewhat  washy  style,  dis- 
played pastoral  expanses  of  pea-green  scenery,  shepherd,  and  sheep ;  and, 
in  the  centre  compartment,  the  genius  of  poetry  descending  in  a  vision 
to  a  sleeping  nymph  in  curls,  who  certainly  was  intended  to  represent 
that  modem  Sappho,  our  hostess ;  though  she  modestly  denied  the  fact, 
with  a  complacent  smirk. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  small  room  was  nearly  filled  by  the  table, 
which  literally  groaned  under  the  weight  of  crockery  with  which  it  was 
laden.  Mr.  B.  was  right  in  prognosticating  a  frugal  repast;  for  at 
first  I  imagined  that  the  collation  consisted  in  vases  of  flowers,  so  plenti- 
fully were  they  disposed  around,  in  about  the  proportion  of  one  ta  eacdi 
person,  with  a  large  central  group.  But  on  examination  I  diseovered 
some  small  dishes,  peeping  out  here  and  there  among  the  leaves,  singn- 
larly  unsubstantial  in  quality.  Hard-boiled  %^g;h  apples,  salad,  sraaU 
pieces  of  cheese,  custards,  grapes,  minute  sandwiches-** the  promised 
syllabub,  in  very  slender  glasses — the  only  thing  locldng  aubstantial 
1>eing  a  couple  of  huge  loaves,  flanking  the  large  flower-vase  in  the 
centre ;  but  what  were  they  among  so  many  ?  At  sight  of  thia  parti- 
cularly pastoral  cheer,  the  countenance  of  the  gentlemen  visibly  sank, 
and  M'Dermott  managed  to  express  his  dissatisfaction  by  a  ridiculous 
grimace.;  our  hostess  was,  however,  all  glorious. 
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The  repast  over,  we  all  re-entered  the  saloon,  and  preparations  for  the 
start  hegan  in  good  earnest.  The  ponies  were  assemhied  at  the  door,  and 
the  portantini  for  our  literary  hostess  was  also  in  waiting.  That  lady,  after 
a  few  moments'  retirement^  emerged  from  her  bower  equipped  for  the  moun- 
tains. On  her  head  she  wore  a  wide-awake  hat,  ornamented  with  vast 
plumes  of  black  ostrich  feathers,  reaching  to  her  waist  behind,  and  mixing 
in  strange  confusion  with  her  greyish  curls — for  the  countess  belonged  to 
that  uncertain  period  when  age  already  disputes  with  youth  for  mastery. 
A  close-fitting  jacket  of  crimson  velvet  displayed  her  form  to  the  fullest 
advantage,  while  below  appeared  a  mass  of  flounces  only  to  be  com- 
pared to  line  after  line  of  breakers  in  a  stormy  sea.  The  petticoat  being 
cut  extremely  short,  displayed  feet  of  immense  proportions  in  black-velvet 
boots,  fringed  and  tasselled  with  silver.  Following  this  singular  appari- 
tion appeared  the  down-cast  figure  of  her  unhappy  maid,  so  loaded  with 
pillows,  cushions^  parasols,  and  a  large  basket,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
see  more  of  her  than  her  face. 

''You  are  sure,  now,  that  everything  is  in  the  basket,  Hagar?"  said 
the  lady.  ''  You  know  how  irreparable  any  forgetfulness  would  be.  Ah, 
my  Mends,"  said  she,  in  a  sentimental  tone,  turning  to  us,  who  all  stood 
gazing  at  her  in  an  astonishment  she  evidently  mistook  for  admiration, 
*«  this  is  a  great  undertaking ** 

''Yes,  indeed,  for  the  wretched  portantini,''  whispered  M'Dermott. 
"  Poor  devils,  how  I  pity  them,  to  have  the  dragging  of  that  Xantippe 
and  her  draperies  up  the  mountains  l" 

"  Gentlemen,  will  you  assist  me?"  And,  supported  by  the  whole 
array  of  men,  she  descended  the  steps  of  the  portico  with  a  dramatic  air. 
After  some  little  delay  she  was  fairly  placed  in  the  chair.  "  Mr.  M'Der- 
mott,"  said  she,  "  you  will,  I  hope,  walk  beside  my  chair,  and  solace  the 
long  hours  of  the  ascent  with  your  Hibernian  vivacity.  Hagar,"  to  her 
maid,  "  of  course,  you  will  keep  close.  Count — carino  prezioso — where 
are  you?" 

"  Here,  love,"  replied  that  gentleman,  emer^ng  from  a  small  side- 
room  presenting  a  singular  spectacle,  being,  spite  of  the  heat,  clothed  in 
an  immense  cloak  or  tabarro,  with  a  white  hat  and  a  blue  veil. 

"  Gra2ae  al  cielo,"  said  the  dottore,  "  she  is  off--che  donna  mensog- 
niera.  Now,  signora,  let  me  help  you  on  your  pony,  and  try  to 
obliterate  all  the  folly  to  which  we  have  listened,  by  a  little  agreeable 
conversation.  Your  society  will  make  amends  for  all  I  l^tve  endured  at 
the  table  of  that  pazza,  and  I  trust  I  may  be  of  use  in  explaining  and 
pointing  out  to  you  the  varied  beauties  of  our  route." 
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NOTES  ON  NOTE-WORTHIES, 

OF  DIV£BS  ORDERS^  EITHER  SEX,  AND  EVERY  AGE. 

Br  Sir  Nathaniel. 

.  .  .  And  make  them  men  of  note  (do  you  note,  men  ?)— Z<we'«  Lcibowr^s  Loat^ 
Act  in^  Sc.  1. 

D.  Pedro.  Or,  if  thou  wilt  hold  longer  argument^ 

'  Do  it  in  notes. 
BaUh,  Note  this  hefore  my  notes. 

There's  not  a  note  of  mine  that's  worth  the  noting. 
i>.  Pedro.  Why  these  are  very  crotchets  that  he  speaks, 

Notes,  notes,  forsooth,  and  noting! 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Act  II.  Sc.  3. 

And  these  to  Notes  are  frittered  quite  away. — Dunciad,  Book  I. 

Notes  of  exception,  notes  of  admiration. 

Notes  of  assent,  notes  of  interrogation. — Amen  Comer,  c.  iii. 

IV.— St.  Charles  Bo&romeo. 

Every  bullet  has  its  billet.  So  believes  that  communis  senstis  of  the 
world  which  finds  its  aptest  expression  in  a  proverb.  So  believed,  no 
doubt,  the  turbulent  monk  who  billeted  a  bullet  against  the  person  of 
Carlo  Borromeo,  with  intent  to  do  him  the  most  grievous  bodily  harm  a 
bullet  can,  or  is  designed  to,  effect.  But  in  this  instance  the  Church 
Reformer — ^meaning  the  real  one,  San  Carlo — ^wore  a  charmed  life  ;  and 
the  opposition  Church  Reformer — meaning  the  monk  Farina,  for  he  too 
set  up  for  one  in  his  way,  that  way  being  to  rid  the  perturbed  Church 
of  its  cardinal  troubler,  and  purge  it  of  his  presence  by  an  tte,  missa  est 
in  leaden  type — ^misdirected  his  billet,  albeit  he  did  send  his  bullet 
home.  The  direction  put  upon  the  billet  by  its  unscrupulous  sender  was 
— to  the  heart  of  hearts  of  Carlo  Borromeo,  Archbishop,  that  troubler  of 
the  stagnant  peace  of  monkish  malcontents.  It  miscarried.  So  far  at 
least  as  that  the  bullet,  though  it  found  a  lodgment  in  the  Archbishop's 
vesture,  as  he  knelt  before  the  altar  at  evening  prayer,*  dropped,  a  harm- 

*  <<  When  from  the  assassin's  arm  the  bullet  sped, 

He  blench'd  not,  nor  his  deep  devotions  stopt; 
'  Be  not  dismay'd  in  heart!'  the  anthem  said. 
He  rose — ^the  bullet  from  his  vestment  dn>pt!" 

Such  is  one  of  the  supplementary  stanzas  appended  by  Mr.  Ainsworth  to  his 
**free  translation"  of  the  Admirable  Crichton's  Latin  *<  Elegy  on  the  Cardinal 
Carlo  Borromeo."  The  following  note  is  added  to  illustrate  the  incident  in  ques- 
tion: 

**  The  ecclesiastical  reformation  effected  by  Saint  Charles  met,  as  was  natural, 
with  considerable  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  corrupt  and  disoi^erly  priesthood, 
and  he  became  the  object  of  their  bitterest  animosity.  *  Les  plus  opposes  k  la 
r^forme,'  writes  M.  Tabauraud,  'suscit^ient  un  fr^re  Farina,  qui  se  posta  ii 
I'entr^  de  la  chapelle  archi^piscopale  ou  le  Saint  Fr^lat  faisait  sa  pri^re  avec 
toute  sa  maison;  et,  au  moment  oh  Ton  chantait  cette  antienne,  Non  iurbetur  cor 
vestrum  neque/ornUdet,  Tassassin,  ^loign^  seulement  de  cinq  ou  six  pas,  tire  un'coup 
d'arquebuse  sur  Saint  Charles,  k  genoux  devant  Tautel.  A  ce  bruit,  le  chant 
cessa,  le  consternation  est  g^nerale;  le  Saint,  sans  s'^mouvoir,  fait  signe  de  con- 
tinuer  la  pri^re :  il  se  croyait  cependant  bless^  mortellement,  et  ofihiit  i  Dlcu  le 
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less  thing,  to  the  ground,  i;vhen  he  arose — ^its  mission  frustrated,  itsT  mur- 
derous object  signally  reversed.  For  in  fact  that  musket-shot  was  the 
ruin  of  the  Humiliati  brotherhood  who  authorised  it,  and  what  the  pro- 
fane might  call  a  godsend  for  the  prelate  it  was  meant  to  slay.  Man 
proposes,  God  disposes.  Farina's  bullet  had  its  billet,  but  not  as  he  pro- 
posed. It  was,  in  the  issue,  the  making  (so  to  speak)  of  the  obnoxious 
Reformer,  and  the  ruin  of  the  refractory  monks. 

.  For  from  that  time  forth  the  Reformer  prospered  in  his  work.  Nothing, 
as  the  Prussian  historian.  Yon  Ranke,*  observes,  was  ever  more  useful  to 
him  than  this  attack :  the  people  looked  on  his  escape  as  a  miracle,  and 
from  that  moment  began  to  regard  him  with  absolute  veneration. 

He  is  certainly  note-worthy  among  the  note-worthiest  as  a  labourer, 
heart  and  soul — which  is  better  sometimes  than  mind  and  streng^ — in 
the  task  of  reforming  what  was  corrupt,  so  far  as  his  eye  could  trace  the 
corruption,  in  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs,  and  of  which  he  is,  with 
grounds  to  show  for  it  too,  a  canonised  Saint.  The  diocese  of  Milan  was, 
when  he  entered  "  with  a  will"  upon  its  episcopal  functions  (volo  ^ns^ 
copari),  miserably  in  need  of  a  stringent  system  of  overseership.  For 
fourscore  years  past,  according  to  M.  Tabauraud,  the  Church  of  Milan 
had  been  practically  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  archbishop  after  archbishop 
adopting  the  too,  too  dolce  far  niente  habit  of — let  ill  alone,  laissez 
faire.  A  few  years,  however,  of  the  new  regime  sufficed  to  turn  this 
chaos  into  a  cosmos.  From  being  a  by- word  for  whatever  is  discredit- 
able in  matters  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual,  the  diocese  of  Milan  became, 
under  the  transforming  hands  of  its  new  shepherd  and  bishop  of  souls,  a 
model  and  a  marvel  to  surrounding  episcopates. 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  naturally  proud  of  their  own  '^  Reformer," 
and  somewhat  prone  to  pit  him  against  the  more  dogmatical,  hip-and- 
thigh  cut-and-thrust  ultras,  as  they  account  them,  of  the  Protestant  Re- 
formation. Cardinal  Wiseman  exults  in  the  collation.  "  Gladly,"  for 
instance,  says  his  eminence,  '*  would  we  institute  a  comparison  between 
the  instruments  of  our  respective  reformations.  We  would  put  St.  Charles 
Borromeo  against  Cranmer,  or  Bartholomew  de  Martyrilius  against 
Bucer  ;  the  nrst  as  agents,  the  latter  as  auxiliaries.  It  has  often  appeared 
to  us,  that  Divine  Providence  was  graciously  pleased  to  give  the  lie  to 
those  who,  under  pretence  of  grievous  abuses  and  errors,  caused  schism 
in  the  Church,  by  raising  from  its  bosom,  at  that  very  moment,  and  soon 
after,  such  men  as  no  Reformed  Church  can  boast  of.  The  tree  might 
have  been  known  by  its  fruits  ;  an  evil  tree  could  not  have  brought  forth 
such  worthy  fruits  of  charity,  of  pastoral  zeal,  of  penitential  spirit,  as  then 
came  to  adorn  the  Catholic  Church.  And  two  things  strike  us  princi- 
pally in  this  matter.  First,  that  they  flourished  exactly  after  the  western 
continental  Church  is  supposed  by  these  Anglican  writers f  to  have  set  on 
itself  the  seal  of  reprobation,  by  sanctioning  heresy  at  the  Council  of 

sacrifice  de  sa  vie.  Laprierejmie,  U  se  rdeve,  et  voU  tomiber  ^  ses  pieda  la  baUe  qu^on 
liH  avait  Hr4e  dans  U  dos,  et  qtd  n*avait  Jait  qu*effleurer  son  rochet.* — BiOG.  Untvek- 
SBLLB.  The  holy  primate  endeavoured,  ineffectually,  to  preserve  Farina  and  the 
instigators  of  his  crime  from  merited  punishment.  They  were  put  to  death,  and 
Pius  VI.  dissolved  the  order  ((?fo*  Umilt)  to  which  they  belonged.** 

♦  History  of  the  Popes. 

t  [Alluding  to  the  authors  of  Tracts  for  the  Times.'] 
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Trent.  Nay,  some  ai&ong  tliem,  as  St.  Charles,  were  the  most  active 
prcnnoteis  of  its  decisions.  Secondl  j,  that  these  extraordinary  men*  were 
all  distinguished  for  their  attachment  to  this  Church,  and  made  it  thfior 
gloiy  tlmt  they  belonged  to  it.  We  meet  in  their  writings  with  no 
Burets  at  a  single  step  it  had  taken,  no  intimation  of  a  thought  that  it 
had  inadvertently  let  dip  a  particle  of  primitive  truth."  f  This  is  not 
the  place  to  canvass  the  polemical  preferences  of  Dr.  Wiseman ;  bat»  doe 
allowance  made  for  his  ex  parte  partisanship,  many  are  the  determined 
Protestants  who  may  be  excused  for  showing  something  of  his  predilec- 
tion, in  the  <*  odious  comparison"  he  is  pleased  (maliciously  pleased)  to 
institute  between  Archbishop  Charles  Borromeo  and  Archbishop  Thomas 
Cranmer.  Mr.  Macaulay,  at  any  rate,  for  one,  is  surely  anti-Cranmerite 
to  the  Cardinal's  content. 

If  ever  man  was  in  earnest,  and  worked  as  under  his  great  Taskmaster's 
eye,  St.  Charles  may  be  honoured  as  earnest  woikman.  He  was  instant 
in  season,  out  of  season  : 

Pul  swyft  and  besy  ever  in  good  werkynge 
And  round  and  hool  in  good  perseverynge. 
And  brennynge  ever  in  charite  fcil  bright.} 

He  was  careful,  says  one  of  our  own  Church  historians,  *^  not  to  lose  a 
moment  of  his  time :  even  at  table  he  listened  to  some  pious  book,  or 
dictated  letters  or  instructions.  When  he  fasted  on  bread  and  water,  and 
dined  in  private,  he  read  at  the  same  time,  and  on  his  knees,  when  the 
Bible  was  before  him.  After  dinner,  instead  of  conversing,  he  gave 
audience  to  his  rural  deans  and  clergy."  He  allowed  himself,  we  are 
further  told,  no  time  for  recreation  ;  finding  in  the  different  empbyments 
of  his  o£5ce  both  corporal  exercise  and  relaxation  of  mind  sufficient  for 
maintaining  the  vigour  of  his  mind  and  health  of  his  body.§  His  self- 
denial  was  severe  and  unaffected.  If  his  table  was  well-spread,  it  was 
for  his  guests,  not  himself:  his  own  diet  was  vegetarian — not  of  the 
recherche  order  aimed  at,  and  realised,  by  the  vegetarianism  of  to-day, 
which,  by  the  pains  it  bestows  on  pastry  perpetrations  of  every  possiUe 
and  some  preternatural  kinds,  appears  to  be  indifferent  alike  to 

Plain  living  and  high  thinking. 

*^  His  dress  and  establishment,"  says  that  good  Old  Traveller,  Eustace, 
''  were  such  as  became  his  rank,  but  in  private  he  dispensed  with  the 
attendance  of  servants,  and  wore  an  under-dress,  coarse  and  common; 
his  bed  was  of  straw ;  his  repose  short ;  and  in  all  the  details  of  life  he 
manifested  an  utter  contempt  of  personal  ease  and  indulgence. "JJ  "  Car- 
dinal Borromeo,"  writes  Montaigne,  '<  who  died  lately  at  Milan,  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  jollity  that  the  air  of  Italy,  his  youtn,  birth,  and  great 

*  [Meaning,  in  common  with  the  two  commemorated  by  Dr.  Wiseman  in  the 
text,  such  other  fellow-labourers,  in  varied  spheres  of  labour,  but  for  the  one 
cause,  as  IVancts  of  Sales,  Vincent  of  Paul,  Philip  Neri,  Ignatius  Loyola,  Gamilliis 
de  Lellis,  Pascal  Bayion,  Peter  of  Alcantara,  Joseph  Calasanotitts,  Jerom  Smilias, 
8t  John  of  the  Cross,  &c.] 

t  "Bssays  on  Various  Subjects."    By  Cardinal  Wiseman.    Vol.  ii. 

i  Chaucer :  "  The  Secounde  Nonnes  Tale." 

§  Palmer's  "  Ecclesiastical  History,**  ch.  xxv. 

II  Eustace's  '<  Classical  Tour  through  Italy.'* 
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rtdies  iiiTited  him  to,  kept  himself  in  so  amtere  a  waj  of  Eting  thai  the 
MMie  robe  he  wore  in  aammer  served  him  for  winter  too :  he  had  only 
atraw  fot  his  bed,  and  his  hours  of  vacation  firom  the  afihirs  of  his  charge 
he  oonitnMdly  spent  in  study  upon  his  knees,  having  a  little  bread  and 
water  set  by  his  book,  which  was  all  the  provision  for  his  repast,  and  all 
the  time  he  spent  in  eating.***  A  sufficient  eoutrast  to  the  epicurean 
and  essay-writingman  of  the  Mountmn  himself,  Michael  de  Montaigne. 

There  are  those  to  whom  it  will  seem  incompatible  with  the  moral 
eanMStness  and  the  practical  religion  so  justly  ascribed  to  St.  Charles, 
that  he  should  have  spent  the  time  and  pains  he  did  on  ceremonial  obser- 
vances. But  if  he  was  a  Christian  of  the  really  working  class,  so  was  he, 
at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered,  a  conscientiously  devoted 
Churchman.  The  consecrating  of  altars  was  an  office  of  particular  im- 
portance, both  in  his  faith  sad  practice.  The  ceremony  was  one  of  eight 
hours'  duration ;  which,  according  to  the  Scripture  reckoning,  <*  Are 
there  not  twelve  hours  in  the  day  ?"  leaves  but  a  small  fcaetion  for  other 
employments.  This  ceremony,  however,  the  archbishop  performed  on 
three  hundred  occasions— na  significant  illustration  of  the  amount  as  well 
as  the  kind  of  labour  in  which  so  willlingly  he  spent  and  was  spent. 
Many  of  his  measures,  indeed,  says  Ranke,  **  chiefly  concerned  externals, 
relating  more  particularly  to  the  renovatings  of  buildings,  the  harmo- 
siaiiig  of  rituals,  and  the  elevation  and  adoration  of  tiie  host.^t  But  at 
any  rate,  if  he  acted  on  the  conviction  that  these  things  ought  to  be  done, 
he  did  not  leave  the  otiiers  undone— tiie  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  the 
distinctive  virtues  of  the  gospel. 

Chi  coming  to  reside  at  Milan,  he  voluntarily  resigned  *'  benefices  and 
estates  to  the  value  of  80,000  crowns  per  annum,  reserving  only  an 
income  of  20,000  crowns.  The  principality  of  Oria,  which  had  become 
iiis  property  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  sold  for  40,000  crowns, 
which  he  eommanded  his  almoners  to  distribute  among  the  poor  and  the 
hospitals."^  And  we  aie  further  told,  that  when  the  list  which  the 
almoners  showed  him  for  the  distribution  amounted,  by  mistake,  to  2000 
orowns  more,  Borromeo  said  the  mistake  was  too  much  to  the  advantage 
of  the  poor  to  be  corrected,  and  that  the  whole  was  accordingly  distri- 
bated  in  one  day.§  Upon  the  duty  and  privilege  of  "  bestowing  one's 
goods  to  feed  the  poor"  he  laid  the  utmost  stress;  reminding  us,  in  this 
respect,  of  Pascal,  whose  charity  to  the  poor^  his  sister  tells  us,  had 
always  been  great,  and  was  vastly  increased  in  his  latter  days, — and  who 
loved  to  converse  with  her  on  this  subject  better  than  on  any  other — ex- 
horting her,  to  use  her  own  words,  **  avec  grand  soin  depuis  quatre  ans  k 
me  consacrer  au  service  des  p&uvres,  et  a  y  porter  mes  enfans.*'  **  II 
disait,"  among  other  arguments  and  importunities  to  this  effect,  ^'que 
c'etait  la  vocation  generale  des  chretiensy  et  qu'il  ne  fallait  point  de 


^^•»^^mmtm»^i»mm»mm^m» 


*  Montaigne*8  Essays.    XL. 

t  Ranke's  **  Hist,  of  the  Fdpes."    Book  III.  t  Palmer. 

§  "When  his  brother  died,  he  also  caused  all  the  rich  furniture  and  jewels  of 
the  family  to  be  sold,  and  gave  the  price,  which  amounted  to  30,000  crowns,  to 
the  poor.  Several  other  cases  of  charity,  on  an  equally  large  scale,  might  be 
added.  His  chief  almoner  was  ordered  to  distribute  among  the  poor  of  Milan,  of 
whom  he  kept  an  exact  list,  200  crowns  every  month,  fiorromeo  would  never 
permit  any  beggar  to  be  dismissed  without  some  alms,  whatever  he  was."— iM/. 
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marque  particuli^re  pour  savoir  si  on  y  ^tait  appel^,  parce  que  cela  ^tait 
certain;  que  c'est  sur  cela  que  Jesus  Christ  jugera  le  monde;  et  que 
quand  on  considendt  que  la  seule  omission  de  cette  vertu  est  cause  de  la 
damnation,  cette  seule  pensee  serait  capable  de  nous  porter  de  nous 
depouiller  de  tout,  si  nous  avions  de  la  foi."*  And  truly  eeUe  seule 
pensee^  not  the  least  weighty  of  the  immortal  pensies  of  Pascal^  had  its 
w^ght  with  the  Italian  prehte  of  the  previous  century. 

Borromeo's  exertions  during  the  plague  at  Milan  are  known  and  read 
of  all  men.  He  built  a  lazaretto,  and  tended  the  poor  stricken  pariahs, 
whom  the  pestilence  had  brought  to  pariah  pass,  with  his  own  kind  and 
unwearied  bands.  Walter  Savage  Landor,  no  eulogbt  of  churchmen  in 
fi^eneral,  still  less  of  Italian  churchmen  in  particular,  is  enthusiastic  in 
homage  to  Saint  Charles  Borromeo : 

Saint,  beyond  all  in  glory  who  surround 

The  throne  above ! 
Thy  placid  brow  no  thorn  blood-dropping  crown'd. 

No  grief  came  o'er  thy  love. 

Save  what  they  sufTer'd  whom  the  Plague's  dull  fire 

Wasted  away. 
Or  those  whom  Heaven  at  last  let  worse  Desire 

Sweep  with  soft  swoop  away,  &c.t 

"  Since  his  zeal,"  says  Ranke,  ^'  was  as  pure  and  unsullied  by  worldly 
motives  as  it  was  persistent,  since  even  in  the  hour  of  peril  when  the 
plague  was  raging,];  he  was  unwearied  in  his  solicitude  for  the  bodily  and 
spiritual  healtii  of  those  committed  to  his  care,  since  every  act  of  his 
bespoke  nothing  but  disinterestedness  and  piety,  his  influence  grew  day 
by  day,  and  Milan  assumed  a  totally  altered  aspect.  '  How  shul  I  sum- 
cientiy  praise  thee,  fairest  of  cities !'  exclaims  Gabriel  Paleotto,  towards  the 
close  of  Borromeo's  administration ;  '  I  admire  thy  sanctity  and  religion ; 
I  see  thee  a  second  Jerusalem.'  "§  It  was  good  for  corrupt  Milan  that 
she  had  been  afiflicted — and  afliicted  while  her  chief  pastor  was  a  Saint 
Charles — no  hireling  shepherd,  that  would  flee  when  the  wolf  came, 
because  he  was  an  hireling;  but  one  who  remembered  that  the  good 
shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep.  Such  a  pastor  they  best  can  rate 
at  his  true  worth  who  feel  what  Keble  expresses,  in  one  of  his  sweetest 
strains,  that 

The  world's  a  room  of  sickness ;  where  each  heart 

Knows  its  own  anguish  and  unrest ; 
The  truest  wisdom  there,  and  noblest  art. 

Is  his,  who  skills  of  comfort  best ; 


♦  ♦*  Vie  de  Pascal,  par  Mde.  Perier." 
t  Lander's  "Last  Fruit  off  an  old  Tree." 

X  "When  o'er  his  desolated  city  fell 

The  livid  plagae's  inexorable  breath, 
Oft,  in  the  lazzaretto's  tainted  cell, 
Fervent,  he  prayed  beside  the  couch  of  death. 

"  As  through  the  fane  the  pale  procession  swept. 
Before  its  shrine  he  bent  in  lowliest  wise. 
Imploring  Heaven,  in  mercy,  to  accept 
His  life,  for  them,  a  willing  sacrifice." 

W.  H.  AiNSWORTH :  Trcmlationg. 
$  Banke. 
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Whom  hj  the  softest  step  and  gentlest  tone 

loifeebled  spirits  own. 
And  love  to  raise  the  languid  eye. 
When,  like  an  angel's  wing,  they  feel  him  flitting  by.* 

A  stanza  one  can  hardly  quote  without  &ncying  it  suggested  by  Scutari 
and  Florence  Nightingale. 

Borromeo's  excellences  stand  out  in  the  most  prominent  relief  from 
the  circumstances  of  his  social  position,  and  the  temptations  to  which  his 
affinity  to  the  Pope  subjected  him.  He  was  nephew  to  Pius  lY. ;  but, 
as  the  historian  of  the  Popes  remarks,  he  regarded  this  relationship,  and 
the  contact  into  which  it  brought  him  with  the  weightiest  a£fairs  of 
goyemment,  not  as  conveying  to  him  a  right  to  any  selfish  indulgence, 
but  as  imposing  duties  to  which  he  was  to  devote  mmself  with  all  assi- 
duity. '^  It  redounds  veiy  greatly  to  his  praise,"  says  Jerome  Lorenzo, 
in  reference  to  Borromeo  s  early  career,  <'  that  in  the  prime  of  his  years, 
nephew  to  a  pope  whose  favour  he  fully  enjoys,  and  residing  at  a  court 
where  he  might  procure  himself  every  kind  of  pleasure,  he  leads  so  exem- 
plary a  life."  At  this  period  his  chief  recreation  seems  to  have  been  the 
collecting  learned  men  about  him  of  an  evening— ^^luntbii^  commemo- 
rated by  one  of  his  biographers  under  the  title  of  Nodes  VaticantB — 
when  the  young  prases  would  adroitly  direct  the  conversation  from  Epic- 
tetus  and  old  heathen 

Budge  doctors  of  the  stoic  for, 

to  questions  of  Church  polity,  doctrine,  and  discipline — lest  any  one  of 
the  Noctes  should  close  on  the  ecclesiastic  with  the  reflection,  Perdidi 
diem.  Man  of  action  as  Borromeo  became,  he  was  yet  a  litterateur  on 
no  insignificant  scale.  In  1 747  his  works  were'  collected  in  five  volumes 
folio — a  world  of  print!  His  Manual  of  Religion  has  been  warmly 
applauded  by  Frederic  Schlegelf  for  its  excellence  philosophical,  theo- 
logical, and  literary. 

There  is  another  monument,  however,  by  means  of  which  Borromeo 
is  had  in  remembrance  more  vividly  and  far  more  widely  than  by  any  Re- 
mains in  folio.  Every  traveller  to  Milan  makes  a  point  of  seeing  the 
chapel  where  the  body  of  the  Saint  lies  magnificently  enshrined — the 
chosen  spot  indicated  in  his  own  epitaph,  Cupiens  hoc  loco  sibi  monU' 
mentum  vivens  elegit —an  epitaph  duly  inscribed 

When  Borromeo  to  the  tomb 
Was  borne  'mid  all-pervading  gloom, 
When  dimm'd  with  tears  was  every  eye, 
When  breathed  one  universal  sigh, — 


*  «  Christian  Year." 

t  " .  .  .  .  Every  new  error— every  new  shape  which  the  old  Proteus  may  as- 
sume in  the  changing  spirit  of  time,  requires,  not  indeed  a  new  philosophy  .  »  . 
but  a  new  direction  and  form  given  to  philosophy,  a  new  resuscitation  of  its 
powers.  Indeed,  the  venerable  bishop  and  holy  man  of  God,  St.  Charles  Bor- 
romeo, had  in  his  Manual  of  Beligion  furnished  an  example,  in  which  we  see 
the  utmost  profundity  of  ascetic  science  united  with  a  beautiful  clearness  of  ex- 
pression, and  the  greatest  simplicity  and  purity  of  taste.''— /S'cAfejrer*  Philosophy  of 
History,  xvii. 

We  need  scarcely  remind  the  reader  that  this  Schlegel,  the  younger  of  the 
brothers,  had  himself  *'gone  over*'  to  the  Church  of  St.  Charles,  when  he  thus 
wrote. 
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no  mere  <' windy  suspirfttion  oi  farced  brBath,**  a  stranger  assures  us, 
that  Scottish  minstrel*  who  turns,  however,  from  mourning  over  Borromeo 
to  coDgratulate  Caspar  Yisconti  on  his  promotion  to  the  vacant  see. 
From  the  books  of  travel,  by  Englishmen  of  mark,  which,  at  sundry 
times,  and  in  divers  maimers,  have  described  this  time-honoured  ^  lying 
in  state,''  we  select  two  passages  to  the  purpose— ^ne  from  Addison,  the 
other  f]x>m  Talfourd — with  a  centoiry  and  a  half  between. 

'<  There  is  just  before  the  entrance  of  the  choir,"  writes  Addison,  '^  a 
little  subterraneous  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Charles  Borrom^e,  where  I 
saw  his  body,  in  episcojMd  robes,  lying  upon  the  altar  in  a  shrine  of  rock- 
crystal.  His  chapel  is  adorned  with  abundance  of  silver  work.  He  was 
but  two*and-twenty  years  old  when  he  was  chosen  Archbishop  of  Milan, 
and  forty*six  at  his  death  ;  but  made  so  good  use  of  so  short  a  time,  by 
his  wow  of  charity  and  munificence,  that  his  countrymen  bless  his 
memoiy,  which  is  still  fresh  among  them.  He  was  canonised  about  a 
hundrea  years  ago  ;  and,  indeed,"  adds  the  future  Tatler  and  Spectator, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  those  coming  shadows—'^  if  this  honour  were  due 
to  any  man,  I  think  such  public-spirited  virtues  may  lay  a  juster  claim  to 
it,  than  a  sour  retreat  from  mankind,  a  fiery  zeal  against  Heterodoxies,  a 
set  of  chimerical  visions,  or  of  whimsical  penances,  which  are  g^etierally 
the  qualifications  of  Roman  saints/'f 

"  During  the  three  days  we  spent  at  Milan,"  writes  the  late  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Talfoiml,  ^'  we  made  several  visits  to  the  cathedral,  returning  wearied 
from  other  sights  to  seek  unfailing  refreshment  in  beholding  it ;  and,  at 
lasty  we  appli^  the  silver  key  of  five  francs  to  the  sepulchre  where  the 
great  and  good  Cardinal  Borromeo,  in  his  proper  person,  lies  amidst 
treasures  of  gold  and  gems.  Whether  the  wealth  be  reel  or  emulated 
is  a  question  of  little  moment" — especially,  we  may  remark  in  passiiig, 
to  the  cardinal  himself ; — ''  in  either  case  the  mockery  of  earthly  pomp 
is  the  same  ;  but  the  exhibition  of  the  actual  remains  of  famed  and 
titled  mortality  has  a  freezing  interest  for  ^us  poor  humans.'  That 
chamber  of  the  grave,  which  Sir  Thomas  Browne  would  think  too 
garish,  preserves  something  nearer  to  life  than  a  skeleton  or  a  mununy, 
m  '  the  quintessence  of  dust'  which  it  contains.  On  that  skin  of  parch- 
ment yet  lingers — or  seems  to  linger — an  expression  of  anxious  bene- 
volence; painful  like  that  which  lives  in  the  memory  of  all  those  who 
knew  the  living  Charles  Lamb,  but  retaining  still  a  trace  of  ineffable 
sweetness  yet  claimed  from  the  grave.  In  gazinc^  on  it  with  admiring 
sympathy,  I  felt  assured  that  of  all  human  qualities  gentleness  is  the 
most  imperishable  in  death  as  in  life  ;  because  gentleness  has  in  it  none 
of  the  elements  of  decay  which  blend  with  fierce  passions  and  proud  vir- 
tues. Here,  not  only  <ud  the  '  ashes  of  the  just'  in  moral  power  aohieve 
^  victory  over  the  grave,  but  the  very  dust  itself  bore  witness  to  the 
angelic  nature  which  possessed  it  living. "{ 

'*'  Orichton.    See  Translations  appended  to  Ainsworth's  ^Ballads,  &c." 
t  Addison's  "Remarks  on  Several  FarU  of  Italy,  &c.,  in  the  Tean  1701, 1768, 
1708." 
X  Talfourd's  "  Supplementary  Vacation  Rambles,"  ch.  vii. 
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FIVE  THOUSAND  A  YEAR. 

Br  THS  AUTHOB  OF  ^<  ASHLET/' 

i. 

On  a  comfortable  sofa  by  the  side  of  a  large  fire  in  a  spacious  drawla|^ 
room,  lay  a  lady,  youn?  and  handsome.  Not,  however,  in  the  extreme 
of  youth,  or  in  girlhooa,  for  she  had  been  a  wife  and  moiher  some  years, 
and  was  getting  towards  eight  or  nine  and  twenty.  Her  face  was  deathly 
to  look  upon.  Not  a  shade  of  colouring  appeared  in  its  features,  even  in 
the  lips;  and  the  eyes  were  not  like  eyesj  but  like  two  lumps  of  lead  set 
in  there.  She  had  recently  passed  through  a  perilous  illness,  and  though 
80  iiir  recovered  as  to  be  in  the  drawing*room,  it  could  not  be  said  she 
was  out  of  danger.  Excessive  debility,  continued  inward  fever,  and  a 
cough  that  could  not  be  got  rid  of,  struggled  with  each  odier  now,  and 
kept  her  down.  She  was  lying  with  her  eyes  dosed,  awake,  but  in  a 
sort  of  unresisting  stupor :  she  mostly  lay  so  all  day  long,  and  had  done 
80  for  the  last  ten  weeks.  One,  drawing  near,  could  have  heard  her 
laboured  breathing,  rendering  her  sentences,  when  she  did  speak,  abrupt 
and  broken. 

The  room  door  opened,  and  a  lad  of  six  came  in ;  too  boisterously— but 
how  impart  thoughtfulness  to  young  children?  He  had  his  mother's 
handsome  features,  her  expressive  dark  eyes,  and  her  naturally  fine  cofear. 
6h6  slowly  opened  her  eyes. 

^'  I  want  to  say  good-by  to  you,  mamma.  Sophy  was  going  to  take 
me  without,  but  I  ran  away  from  her." 

^^  And  have  woke  up  your  ma,  like  an  obstinate  boy  as  you  are !" 
broke  in  Sophy.  '*  I  wonder,  ma'am,  you  don't  forbid  his  coming  in, 
unless  you  please  to  ring  for  him." 

'<  I  thought  you  were  already  at  school,  Algernon,"  (^  panted.  ^*  Is 
it  not  late  ?" 

"  fialf-past  two,"  said  Sophy. 

It  was  on  the  stroke  of  three,  but  the  servants  had  sat  gosriping  over 
their  dinner,  and  Sophy  did  not  hurry  herself  to  move.  She  thougnt  her 
mistress,  lying  there,  would  not  know  whether  it  was  late  or  eariy.  The 
child  drew  near  to  kiss  her. 

''  Algernon,  darling,  be  a  good  boy.  Sophy,  did  you  ask  Mrs.  Smith 
-this  morning  how  she  was  ?" 

<<  No,  ma'am,  I  didn't  think  of  it  She  looked  as  usual"  Mrs.  Smith 
was  Algernon's  governess.  She  kept  a  day  Bchool.  She  was  not  strong, 
often  complained  of  feeling  ill,  and  Mrs.  Grainger  had  got  into  the  habit 
of  asking  Sophy  how  she  was. 

They  left  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Grainger  relapsed  into  Btillness.  But 
thought  came  across  W,  troubling  her  mind,  as  it  often  did ;  though  it 
made  no  outward  sign. 

Should  she  live?  Or  would  this  illness  be  her  consignment  to  the 
grnve?  She  could  not  bear  to  think  of  it:  though  her  great  weakness 
caused  her  to  feel  all  anxiety,  even  this,  less  poignantly  than  would  one 
in  health.     She  could  not  beeor  to  think  of  leaving  her  children ;  she 
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could  not  bear  to  think  that  another  might  ever  usurp  her  place  with  her 
husband ;  be  his  wife,  and  their  second  mother.  And  yet — unless  she 
speedily  got  better 

The  room  door  opened  ag^n,  and  the  same  child  entered.  Sophy  also. 

''  What  has  brought  you  back  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Gramger. 

''  Mrs.  Smith's  very  poorly,  ma'am.  Her  head  is  so  bad  she  felt  it  im- 
possible to  keep  school  this  afternoon,  so  she  has  sent  them  all  back 
i^in." 

'*  How  tiresome !"  feebly  uttered  Mrs.  Grainger. 

^'  She  desired  her  respects  to  you,  ma'am,  and  she  hoped  you  would 
excuse  it  for  once^  but  that  indeed  she  was  too  ill  to  bear  their  noise." 

'^  Well,  well ;  children  are  troublesome  when  one  is  ill.  Take  him 
into  the  nursery,  Sophy,  and  help  nurse  to  amuse  them.  Algie,  dear 
child,  I  am  not  well  enough  to  have  you  here." 

The  boy  bounded  ofiF,  full  of  life  and  spirits,  intending  to  play  with,  or 
tease,  his  sister  Isabel :  and  what  with  thinking,  dozing,  and  restlessly 
turning,  the  invalid  got  through  another  hour  or  two.  The  servants  came 
in  now  and  then,  to  see  to  the  £ure,  or  to  urge  refreshment  on  their 
mistress,  and  the  next  interruption  was  from  Mr.  Grainger. 

He  was  a  remarkably  good-looking  man,  full  of  spirits  as  his  UtUe  son, 
and  he  came  in  with  a  mfrry  smile  on  hU  fkce,  and  a  cheering  word.  No 
words  but  cheering  ones  were  ever  heard  from  him.  He  edged  himself 
on  to  the  sofa,  and  leaning  over  his  wife,  kissed  her  repeatedly. 

'^  Adam,"  she  sighed,  "  I  feel  so  low  this  afternoon !  I  know  I  shall 
never  g^t  better." 

"  You  foolish  girl !  You  are  a  mile  and  a  half  better  than  you  were  a 
wedL  ago.     And  I  have  got  some  news  for  you." 

"  Yes  ?"  she  languidly  answered. 

"  It's  this.  I  called  on  Dr.  Rice  as  I  came  home,  and  he  assured  me 
you  were  progressing  towards  recovery  as  fast  as  one,  so  ill  as  you  have 
been,  can  progress.  And  he  has  engaged  us  to  go  there  this  day  month, 
for  he  knows  you  will  be  ready  for  it." 

^<  How  stupid  he  is !" 

''  You  will  not  say  so  when  you  find  him  right.  You  have  not  had  the 
baby  in  worrying  you ;  or  Algernon  ?" 

"  No ;  not  any  of  them." 

^'  That's  right !     Did  cook  get  you  the  oysters  and  do  them  nicely  ?" 

'^  She  got  them,  but  it  was  of  no  use.     I  cannot  eat." 

'^  But  you  must  eat,  Margaret,"  he  answered,  in  a  more  serious  tone. 
'<  It  is  no  g^od  going  on,  day  after  day,  saying  you  cannot  eat ;  you 
must  eat." 

^^How  can  I?  Everything  I  try  to  swallow  is  like  dry  chips  in  my 
throat.     If  my  appetite  should  ever  come  back " 

''If!  Now  Margaret !  How  can  you  talk  so?  It  is  coming  back. 
In  a  week's  time  you  will  be  asking  for  mutton-chops  all  day  long,  and 
instead  of  your  port  wine  being  coddled  into  jelly,  to  take  out  the  spirit 
and  strength,  you  will  be  drinking  half  a  dozen  glasses  a  day." 

^e  made  no  reply.  Only  sighed  and  got  possession  of  his  hand,  lying 
with  it  pressed  close  to  her,  her  eyes  closed.  He  gazed  at  her  in  silence ; 
and,  now  that  she  was  not  looking,  the  hopeful  expression  faded  from  his 
own  face.    He  knew  she  was  in  a  precarious  state. 
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"  Little  has  got  into  a  splendid  thing,"  he  said,  presently. 

«  Has  he  ?" 

*'  Some  mines  in  Cornwall.  He  and  some  moie  fellows  are  going  to 
work  them.  I  expect,  when  the  thing's  regularly  afoot,  Little  will  be 
netting  his  thousands  a  year.  It  is  astonishing  to  hear  his  aocotmt  of  the 
wealth  opening  to  them.  I  have  half  a  mind  to  drop  my  spare  cash 
into  it." 

**  Nonsense,  Adam !" 

"  Of  course  I  must  hear  more  about  it  first,  and  be  all  sure.  I  am 
going  out  after  dinner  to  meet  Little,  and  look  at  his  plans  and  papers." 

'*  You  will  not  stay  late  ?"  she  said,  anxiously.  ^'  I  feel  so  dull  in  an 
evening." 

'*  No  fear,  Margaret.  Ill  be  off  the  minute  dinnet^s  over,  and  be  back 
by  eight;  or  half-past  at  latest.  But  don't  you  sit  up  till  then:  when 
you  feel  tired,  go  to  bed." 

Mr.  Grainger's  getting  back  at  eight,  proved  to  be  ten.  Hb  head  was 
whirling  round  wim  the  grand  projects  for  making  wealth,  just  unfolded 
to  him.  They  went  out  of  it,  however,  when  he  found  his  wife  still  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  he  inquired,  almost  in  anger,  how  she  could  be  so 
imprudent. 

'^  I  waited  for  you,"  she  said,  scarcely  able,  now,  to  speak  from  ex- 
haustion. '^  And  I  have  too  much  bed.  Up  from  it  late,  and  going  to 
it  early!  It  makes  me  weaker.  I  know  it  does.  To-morrow  I  shall 
get  up  to  breakfast." 

"  Margaret !  how  can  you  speak  so  foolishly  ?" 

''  I  shall.     I  shall  get  up  and  try  it." 

'*  Very  well,"  he  cheerfully  said.  He  would  not  contest  the  point  then, 
for  she  was  in  no  state  for  it. 

And  the  following  morning  she  did  get  up.  Not  to  breakfast,  but 
directly  after  it.  By  ten  o'clock  she  was  in  the  drawing-room.  Standing 
for  a  moment  at  the  window,  and  looking  out  on  the  gay  London  street, 
she  saw  Sophy  cross  the  road  with  Algernon  in  her  hand,  towards  the 
house  of  the  schoolmistress.  It  was  partly  within  view,  down-  a  side 
street,  at  right  angles  with  their  own. 

''Sad  management!"  she  exclaimed,  turning  to  her  sofa.  ''Ten 
o'clock,  and  the  child  not  taken !  It  is  a  sign  I  am  away  firom  every- 
thing." 

She  lay  down,  and  presently,  to  her  surprise,  she  heard  the  voice  of 
Algernon  on  the  stairs,  talking  to  one  of  the  servants.  Sophy  came  in 
alone.  "What  have  you  brought  him  back  for?"  her  mistress  said, 
almost  sharply. 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am,  Mrs.  Smith  is  dead." 

Mrs.  Grainger  rose  up  and  looked  at  her,  really  doubting  her  ears. 
"  What  do  you  say,  Sophy  ?" 

''  Mrs.  Smith  is  dead." 

"  Dead !" 

"Dead,  ma'am.  She  died  in  the  night  Her  husband  says  it  was 
decline,  and  she  knew  she  should  not  get  well,  but  she  bore  up  to  the  last 
to  keep  the  scholars  together.  I  expect  they  had  nothing  else  to  live 
w^Uf'toT  he  gets  no  teaching  at  his  foreign  lang^oages.    He  is  out  up 
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abore  a  bit,  pocnriBaD,  and  says  he  £d  not  know  it  was  so  Ywy  near.  She 
was  only  thirty-one  :  and  he  don't  look  so  old." 

Mrs.  Grainger  motianed  die  gossiping  serrant  to  leave  the  room,  and 
sank  bade  on  her  sofiL  Sharp  thought  eame  oyer  her  with  its  adder 
stings.  Dead !  And  she  had  mnrmnied  in  her  heart  at  the  child's  bang 
retoroed  on  theb  hands  for  one  afternoon,  fearful  of  his  noise  disturUng 
her,  when  this  poor  lady  had  struggled  out  her  life  in  its  midst  ! 

11. 

Thb  weeks  rolled  by,  and  Mrs.  Grainger  was  reooyering.  Not  quite 
so  speedily  as  her  physician  had  hopefully  prophesied,  but,  on  the  whole^ 
yery  welL  A  shade  of  pink  was  returning  to  her  cheeks,  A.%  only  lay 
down  now  and  then,  and,  greatest  sign  of  all,  her  naturally  vigorous  mind 
was  resuming  its  tone.  As  to  her  husband,  his  whole  thoii^ts  and 
heart  were  concentred  upon  one  point — the  Great  Treheddon  Mines. 

One  day,  a  little  later  than  his  usual  hour  for  returning,  he  eame  bustling 
in,  tearing  up  the  stairs  four  at  a  time.  His  wife  was  in  the  drawing- 
room,  one  of  h^  little  children  on  her  knee. 

*^  How  are  you,  Margaret  ?     All  right,  I  see.     What  have  yon  got  for 

«  For  dinner  !'* 

*^  Because  I  have  a^ked  Little.     He'll  be  here  in  a  minute  or  two." 

'^  To-day!  I  wish  I  had  known.  There's  no  time  now  to  make  any 
addition." 

^'Oh,  Little's  not  particular.  He  will  take  pot-luck.  I  told  him- so. 
Really,  Maigaret,  the  vista  opening  to  that  man  is  truly  astonishing.^ 

"  He  is  lucky." 

*^  I  am  so  glad  you  are  well  enough  to  be  down  with  us  in  the  dining- 
room,  you  wiU  he  so  interested  in  what  he  aaya.  Everybody  must  he.  I 
declare  I  would  rather  have  that  man's  prospects  than  be  heir  to  the  first 
dukedom  in  the  iiaee  kmgdoms," 

Mrs.  €rrainger  laughed. 

'*  Indeed — ^there's  his  knock !  Pack  off  that  child,  Margaret.  Stay  I 
I'll  ring  the  nursery  bell." 

George  Little  was  a  man  of  forty ;  hut,  in  spite  of  his  having  attained 
that  sober  age,  he  was  in  no  settled  condition  of  life.  The  fact  was,  his 
was  a  nature  too  enthusiastio  for  common  business.  He  had  tried  his 
hand  at  many  thiogs ;  sdiemes  chiefly;  and  could  not  be  said  to  have 
succeeded  in  any.  Either  he  had  grown  tired  of  them,  or  they  of  him. 
A  fine  fortune,  of  his  own,  had  long  been  dissipated,  and  he  had  always 
some  new  project  on  hand,  by  which  it  was  going  to  be  redeemed.  He 
wae  good-hearted,  good-natured,  and  good-tempered  ;  a  litde,  quick  man 
of  rapid,  eager  speech,  with  a  keen,  dark  eye,  set  deep  in  his  head,  and 
plenty  of  intellect  above  it.  Just  now  he  was  wild-*-fie7tl6^— about  these 
mining  schemes  he  had  got  hold  of. 

^  Sudi  a  thing,  ma'am  1"  he  protested  to  Mrs.  Grainger,  when  he  was 
feirly  hmndied  on  his  subject  after  dinner,  and  his  earnest  look  and  tone 
preyed  hie  perfect  fatlh  in  ii^at  he  asserted,  *^  such  a  piece  of  luck  that 
is  not  met  with  (Niee  in  a  ceotniy !    You  hare  heard  of  Treheddon  ?" 
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Mra,  Gfaingev'bad  heard  tite  |daoe  mentiosed  by  her  hnebafid.    She 

believed  it  was  somewhere  in  ComwalL 

'<  la  Cornwall  itis^  ma'am.  Colonel  Hartleburj  bought  it  three  years 
ago  for  an  old  song,  neither  buyer  nor  seller  suspecting  the  mines  of 
wealth  hidden  underneath.  It  is  only  reeently  the  discov^  has  been 
made.  There's  a  princely  fortune,  ma'am,  for  a  dozen  people  and  for 
their  families  after  them,  down  to,.  I  don't  know  how  many  generations, 
for  one  cannot  calculate  it«" 

'*  The  mines  are  copper,  I  believe  ?" 

*'  Copper  and  tin,  Margare#>"  broke  in  Mr.  Grainger,  in  an  equally 
eager  tone  with  his  guest.  *'  On  the  neighbouring  estate  of  T^water 
there  has  been— <how  much  realised  to  the  shareholders  since  it  has  been 
worked,  Little?" 

'^  The  last  year  they  netted  about  four  thousand  apiece.  Something 
out  of  that  was  k^t  back  for  expenses,  I  forget  what  You  see,  about  a 
dosen  only  have  got  it  in  their  own  hands." 

'<  Bui  is  tiiere  no  risk  for  those  entering  on  these  miterprises  ^^  inquired 
Miss*  Gnunger^ 

'^  Not  the  slig^test^  if  the  thing  is  worked  properiy,"  answered  Mr. 
Little.     '<  It  is  as  safe  as  the  Bank." 

''  But  I  have  heard  of  large  fortunes  being  lost  in  mining  speculationt," 
she  urged. 

^'  Of  course  you  have,  ma'am.  Set  a  man,  or  a  body  of  men,  to  any 
business  they  ^n't  understand,  or  have  not  the  prc^mr  ability  to  conduct 
-—say,  only  a  shc^  of  sweetmeats-«-the  business  will  soon  fidl  to  the 
groundy  and  they  with  it.  It  is  precisely  the  same  thing  with  regard  to 
the  management  of  mines.  A  set  of  people,  who  know  nothing  about 
it,  go  hot"headed  to  work :  they  sink  money  here,  and  shafts  there ;  the 
first  recklessly,  and  the  last  wrongly.  They  can't  get  at  the  ore ;  or  not 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  pay;  tibe  money  keeps  going  out,  and  nothing 
eomea  in ;  soon  they  are  at  a  stand-still  for  want  of  capital ;  the  thing  is 
talked  about  on  'Change  as  a  mad  speculatiott,  and  the  public  turn  up 
their  eyes,  and  wondsr  men  can  be  so  green.  But  the  public  forget  theri; 
the  valuable  ore  is  there  still,  snug  in  its  rich  beds,  and  that  the  specu* 
lators  hare  only  gcme  the  wrong  way  to  get  it  out." 
Just  so,"  airlanded  Mr.  Grainger, 

I'll  bring  you  home  the  last  number  of  the  Mimagt  Journal^  Mr. 
Grainger,"  added  the  guest*  tuming  to  him,  '^  which  will  bear  out  what 
I  say.  You  will  there  read  an  account  of  certain  mines  which  have 
alreaidy  yielded  a  profit  of  2,000,000i  sterling  to  the  company  working 
them." 

"  2,000,0002.  steiilng  I"  interrupted  Mr.  Grainger,  in  an  aooent  of  ad- 
miration.    In  Cornwall  ?" 

'^  In  ComwalL  And  these  very  identical  mi&ea  had  been  abandoned 
by  the  first  woikezB  of  thexn!  They  went  at  it;  di»  wreog  way»  you 
perceive,  ma'aoi;  reaped  only  disappointmrat,  lost  thmr  money,  grew 
tired,  and  forsook  tbeniu  Another  body  of  men,  cwitious,  wealBi])r,  and 
experienced,  stepped  in,  and  have  found  their  rewasd..  Two  mHtions 
sterling  have  that  lucky  compexiy  already  netted,  from  what  were  looked 
upon  aa  ruioed  mi&es. 
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^^  They  must  be  a  profitable  source  of  wealth  when  they  are  judiciously 
managed,"  remarked  Mrs.  Grainger. 

'^  Ma'am !  the  profits  are  too  vast  to  be  estimated.  One's  mind  gets 
lost  in  the  contemplation." 

*^I  hear  you  are  progressing  well  in  these  new  mines  of  yours,"  she 
returned. 

"  More  than  weU,"  answered  Mr.  Little,  "  they  will  soon  prove  a 
source  of  incalculable  wealth.  They  abound  in  minerals  of  unusual 
value.  The  lodes  already  opened,  both  of  copper  and  tin,  are  of 
superior  quality :  there's  one  beautiful  lode  of  gray  copper  ore,  the  speci- 
mens of  which  do  one's  eyes  good  to  look  at.  And  there  is  already  a 
quantity  of  Tribute  ground  opened,  which  will  be  available  the  instant 
the  mine  shall  be  at  work." 

^<  And  that  won't  be  long  first,  eh,  Little?"  said  Mr.  Grainger. 

^'  Very  shortly  now.  Then,  ma'am,  in  the  South  strata  mine  the  lodes 
are  numerous ;  and  so  promising !  There's  the  Wheal  Bang,  and  the 
Wheal  Providence,  and  the  Wheal  Round — ^but  I  need  not  enumerate 
them.  The  Wheal  Bang,  at  the  adit  level,  which  is  about  twelve 
&thoms  below  the  surface,  is  four  feet  wide,  and  shows  a  splendid 
gossum,  soft  sugar  spar,  iron  pyrites,  and  rich  copper  ore.  The  gossum 
and  quartz  are  of  the  finest  description." 

''  I  don't  understand  all  those  names,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Grainger, 
laughing. 

Mr.  Little  laughed  too.  ''  Well,  ma'am,  I  suppose  you  don't ;  they 
are  not  in  a  lady's  way.  But  I  can  assure  you  they  are  all  there,  and 
I  look  upon  it  as  the  fortunate  hoiur  of  my  life  when  I  was  permitted  to 
drop  across  them." 

Mr.  Grainger  was  beginning  to  look  upon  it  as  the  fortunate  hour  of 
his.  He  had  been  bitten  with  the  mania  of  speculation,  and  the  disorder 
was  taking  rabid  hold  upon  him.  He  had  said  to  his  wife  that  he  felt 
induced  to  embark  his  spare  cash  in  the  Great  Trebeddon  scheme,  and 
he  forthwith  hastened  to  do  so.  It  was  not  much :  and  well  had  it  been 
for  Mr.  Gnunger  had  he  embarked  nothing  more.  But  he  lent  his 
name,  he  lent  his  energies,  and  he  lent  his  mind. 

He  held  a  lucrative  appointment  in  one  of  our  first-class  insurance 
offices,  which  his  father  had  held  before  him.  Elis  salary  was  already 
1000/.  per  annum,  and  it  was  a  progressing  one.  Surely  enough  to 
satisfy  the  moderate  wbhes  of  a  reasonable  man. 

StOl,  a  few  more  weeks  went  by.  One  evening,  upon  coming  in,  Mr. 
€rrainger  found  his  wife  had  only  then  entered,  for  he  met  the  carriage 
driving  from  the  door.     He  began  to  scold. 

'^  Margaret,  this  is  too  late  for  you  to  be  out.  Recollect  you  are  not 
strong  yet" 

*<  It  is  late  for  me,  Adam,  I  know,  but  I  was  well  wrapped  up,  and 
the  carriage  was  closed.     The  truth  is,  I  staid  shopping—" 

"  The  very  worst  thing  you  could  do,"  he  interrupted,  without  allowing 
her  to  finish.  '^  You  are  not  equal  to  it ;  and  coming  out  to  the  air  from 
those  hot  shops,  even  if  only  to  step  into  a  carriage,  is  not  well  for  you. 
As  if  you  cotild  not  have  sent  for  wnat  you  might  want !" 

**  I  wanted  a  dress.  I  could  not  trust  any  one  to  choose  tihat.  It  is 
for  baby's  christening." 
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*<  What  chrifltening?" 

*  Baby's,  I  say.  He  is  five  months  old :  quite  time  he  was  christened." 

« Isn't  it  done  ?" 

"  Done !  Why,  Adam,  I  think  Mr.  Little  and  his  mines  have  put 
other  things  out  of  your  head !     He  was  only  baptised." 

"  I  knew  it  was  something  of  the  sort.  But — ^about  your  going 
shopping.  It  was  very  imprudent,  Margaret.  I  would  have  chosen  your 
dress." 

"  You !"  laughed  Mrs.  Grainger.  "  You  don't  know  silk  from  woollen, 
stripes  from  checks." 

«  Don't  I !     Only  try  me." 

**  I  will.  I  will  try  you  now.  I  could  not  decide  in  the  shop,  so  they 
put  two  or  three  in  the  carriage  for  me  to  choose  from  here.  There  are 
the  parcels,  if  you  will  open  them." 

He  did  so.     And  displayed  three  silk  dresses. 

"What  is  that? — a  fourth!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Grainger,  detecting 
another  parcel.  ''  Oh,  it  is  that  handsome  one.  I  told  them  not  to  send 
that.  Sly  traders!  they  thought  to  tempt  me,  did  they!  Is  it  not 
beautiful,  Adam  ?" 

"  Very.     Much  better  than  the  others.     Why  don't  you  fix  upon  it  ?" 

**  Ah,  why  indeed !     Do  you  guess  the  price  ?" 

•*'  Not  I.    A  pound  or  two." 

"  For  shame !  You  do  know  better  than  that,  Adam.  As  if  any  dress 
in  silk,  worth  having,  was  to  be  bought  for  ^  a  pound  or  two !'  What  is 
the  use  of  our  wearing  nice  dresses,  if  you  gentlemen  think  no  better  of 
them  than  that.     This  is  eight  guineas." 

"  A  long  price,"  observed  Mr.  Grainger,  carelessly.  "  Never  mind, 
Margaret.     Buy  it." 

"  I  don't  think  I  am  justified  in  ^ving  so  much,"  she  said,  in  a  serious 
tone.  ^'  They  pressed  it  upon  me  in  the  shop,  but  I  would  not  look  at  it 
twice.  The  fact  is,  Adam,  I  do  not  much  want  a  new  dress,  for  I  have 
plenty  of  good  ones,  only  I  thought  I  should  like  to  wear  something  new 
at  little  Waltei^s  christening." 

"  You  would  like  this  dress,  I  see,  Margaret." 

"  I  should  like  it,  but " 

"  I  will  give  it  you." 

Margaret  laughed.  ^^  That  will  be  something  like  robbing  Peter  to 
pay  Paul.  Whether  it  comes  out  of  your  pocket  or  mine,  Adam,  I 
suspect  it  is  much  the  same." 

"  My  dear,  you  need  not  hesitate  at  the  price  of  a  dress.  Eight  guineas 
is  an  insignificant  item,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  income  that  will  soon 
be  ours.  In  a  little  while,  if  you  choose  to  give  eight  times  eight  guineas 
for  a  dress,  you  may  do  so." 

"Dear  me !  It  seems  as  if  one  could  not  realise  it.  Yet  we  have  been 
quite  happy  !  we  seem  to  have  had  all  our  wants  fully  supplied." 

"  Here — ^who's  that  ?"  he  suddenly  called  out^  hearing  some  one  pass 
Ae  door — "  Sophy  ?  Oh,  it's  you,  Jemima,"  he  added,  as  the  nurse  ap- 
peared. "  Take  that  into  your  mistress's  room."  And  he  proceeded  to 
pack  up  the  rejected  silks. 

"  They  will  be  sent  for  presently,"  said  Mrs.  Grainger.  "Adam,  is  it 
veaUy  true  that  so  great  a  fortune  is  opening  to  us  ?" 
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'^  My  dear,  my  share  will  not  be  a  farthing  less  ihaa  !fi«ie  thooaaKid  a 
year.  I  wish  I  was  not  hampered  with,  that  oonfoimded  «ffice,  I  shocdd 
be  down  in  Cornwall  on  the  spot,  hastening  the  works  on.  However,  it 
will  not  be  long  before  1  esiancipate  myself  from  it.  Wonld  yom  doe  a 
trip  into  CornwaH,  Margaret  ?"  • 

*'  When  I  am  stronger." 

''  It  would  be  idle  very  thing  iar  yoa^  I  know,  and  dc5  the  childieBgood. 
Suppose  we  go  down  for  three  or  four  months  when  the  weather  gate 
warm  1  We  oould  get  a  furnished  bouse,  I  dare  say,  iniiie  Be%hbcrailiood 
of  Trebeddon." 

«'  And  let  this  for  the  time?" 

*^  Let  this  I  No ;  give  it  up.  I  don't  mind  saerifieing  some  rent. 
When  we  return,  weishall  require  a  residenoe  of  &r  saperior  style  to  this. 
I  saw  Little  to-day,  Margaret,  and  he  says  they  hanre  bqgun  to  akak  tlie 
whim-shaft." 

"  Whim-shaft  P"  echoed  Margmret. 

*'  About  sizty-£ve  fathoms  east  of  the  big  engine  shaft,  in  the  Qteal 
Tin  Lode,  last  discovered,"  ran  on  Mr.  Graing^,  too  iiuiriedly  to  stop 
for  explanation.  *'  That  tin  lode  is  of  exceeding  richness,  lie  says^  and 
from  nine  to  eleven  feet  wide,  ten  fathoms  below  high-water  mark ;  and 
it  is  so  situated  with  the  adjoining  lodes  that  one  engine  will  woric  the 
whole.  You  don't  understand,  I  see.  Were  yon  ever  down  in  a  mine, 
Margaret?" 

^'  No,"  she  answened,  with  an  anuised  look. 

"  You  shall  go  down  one,  and  see  its  wonders." 

^'  But  do  ladies  venture  down  such  plaees  ?" 

^'  Oh,  it's  nothing,  if  they  have  plenty  of  ^udc  How  delighted  Algie 
will  be  to  explore  it !  I  shall  take  him  down.  The  miners,  round  abonty 
l^ink  these  works  of  ours  will  yield  a  larger  return  iium  any  in  die 
district,"  added  Mr.  Grainger,  returning  to  his  hobby.  ^They  are 
putting  up  smiths'  shops,  powder  and  material  houses,  and  I  don't  kavw 
what  all." 

*'  It  must  be  running  away  with  a  deal  of  money,  Adam  1" 

"  Of  course.  But  only  tmnk  of  the  returns !  We  are  fartmate  in  one 
thing — that  the  lord's  dues  are  so  moderate.     Only  OBe-snteentb." 

"What  did  you  say?"  echoed  Mrs.  Grainger,  in  a  repEOving  toBe. 
'' Whose  duBB?'^ 

"  The  lord  of  the  manor.  What  else  did  you  think  I  apoke  of  ?"  he 
asked,  looking  at  her.  ''  The  lord  of  the  manor  always  Jus  his  lien  «n 
these  things." 

<<  Oh !"  said  Margaret. 

The  following  moraumg,  upon  Mr.  Gnuoger's  entering  the  offiees  of 
the  insurance  company,  at  his  customary  hour,  he  was  reqsMsted  io  vaHc 
into  the  directors'  private  room.  Two  of  them  were  there,  the  cheuman, 
and  Mr.  Phelps.  Hiey  were  groining  in  years  now,  nnd  hmi  been 
directors  in  his  father's  lifetime. 

"  Mr.  Grainger — take  a  seat — we  have  requested  yon  to  step  in  liere 
for  the  purpose  of  nnswering  a  ij^^iestion  or  two  thnt  we  irish  to  pnt  to 
you.     Do  you  know  anything  of  this  ?" 

The  chairman,  as  he  spoke,  opened  a  printed  sheet  of  pftper,  and  set  it 
before  him.    Not  a  second  gluioe  at  it  needed  Mr.  Gnuager.    It  wns. 
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liie  ftnuBg  proipectm  of  lihe  Great  Tvebeddon  Miniog  Companj,  ifv^ich 
had  been  issued  forth  to  the  puMic ;  iufl  <0wn  name  appearing  in  it  as 
lai^aslife. 

The  ^MMrman  lud  his  finger  upon  the  qpot.  '^  ^  Adam  Graanger^ 
Esquire:'  that  must  be  you." 

«Itis,«r.'' 

*^  Did  you  not  know  that  it  is  a  rule  of  this  office  that  none  of  its  dKeiieB, 
superior  or  inferior,  may  connect  themselres,  in  any  way  whatever,  with 
any  primte  or  pt^lic  coHipany  ?** 

''No,  I  did  not,"  said  Mr.  Grainger,  the  colomr  fluflbing  into  his  face 
at  being,  as  be  looked  upon  it,  dictated  to ;  he,  a  man  of  fire  thousand 
a  year  in  prospective ! 

''  That  is  strange.  Your  father  knew  it  well.  I  think  it  must  have 
escaped  yomr  memory.'' 

A  dim  iiecoUeotion  began  to  come  over  Mr.  Grainger  that  thefe  was 
some  such  rede  in  existence.     He  had  completely  forgotten  it. 

**  My  being  connected  with  the  Trebeddon  mines  cannot  make  less 
efficient  my  services  here,"  he  said. 

*^  That  is  not  the  question,^'  interposed  Mr.  Phelps.  ^  The  rule  is  the 
rule,  and  all  must  abide  by  it.  if  yon  are  suffered  to  transgress  it,  why 
may  not  every  one  else  in  our  employ  ?*' 

Mr.  Grainger  bit  his  lip. 

'^  Bendes,  your  being  connected  with  an  excitable  scheme  like  this, 
does  render  your  services  here  less  efficient,"  observed  the  chairman. 
''  YoHr  thoughts  are  naturally  given  to  this  new  business,  and  taken 
from  your  legitimate  duties." 

''  It  is  not  a  scheme,*'  fired  Mr.  Grainger,  '^  it  is  a  tangible,  bonft  fide 
undertaking.  The  mines  are  second  to  none  in  England  for  richness  of 
ore  :  they  will  yield  immense  returns." 

"  They  don't  yield  them  yet,"  curtly  remarked  the  speaker,  looking  at 
Mr.  Grainger  through  his  spectacles.  ''I  suspect  they  are  absorbing 
funds,  instead  of  ^Aelding  them." 

''  Of  course  they  are,  sir,  at  present.  Nothing  can  be  done,  in  any 
business,  without  an  outlay  at  the  first  onset." 

''  May  I  ask  how  much  of  it  you  have  contributed,  as  your  share  ?^ 

'^  All  I  had,"  was  the  answer.     *^  About  three  thousand  pounds.'* 

''  Ah.  Take  my  advice,  Mr.  Grainger,  let  your  three  thousand  pounds 
go,  and  say  nothing  about  the  loss,"  said  the  chairman.  **  In  after  years 
you  may  count  the  loss  a  gain,  if  it  shall  have  taught  you  prudence.^' 

"  Ay,  ay,"  nodded  Mr.  Phelps — **  let  it  go,  let  it  ffo." 

'<  Let  my  three  thousand  pounds  go  /"  ejaculated  Adam  Grainger,  be- 
lieving the  two  g^ey-haired  gentlemen  before  him  must  be  candidates  for' 
Bedlam.     «  What  for  ?•• 

"  You  will  never  get  a  shilling  returned  upon  them,  and  you'll  only 
plunge  deeper  into  the  mire." 

«  Have  you  heard  any  ill  of  the  Trebeddon  mines  ?"  Mr.  Grainger 
scarcely  dared  to  inquire. 

*'  Nothmg  at  an :  but  we  know  ihe  nature  of  these  things.  We  are 
unacquainted  with  the  '  Great  Trebeddon'  except  from  this  prospectus, 
and  from  the  advertisements." 

h2 
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**  I  thought  it  could  not  be,"  he  said,  in  a  relieved  tone.  *'  It  id  th6 
finest  prospect,  sir,  that  has  appeared  for  years." 

"  If  it  is  like  other  mining  prospects,  it  will  be  '  fine,'  "  observed  the 
chairman.  ''  They  generally  end  in  the  ruin  of  all  connected  with 
them."  f 

'^Two  ignorant  old  savages!"  was  the  mental  compliment  of  Mr. 
Grainger. 

*'  However — ^to  bring  the  matter  in  question  to  an  issue,  Mr.  Grainger. 
It  resolves  itself  into  this  :  either  you  must  give  up  the  Great  Trebeddon, 
or  you  must  give  up  your  post  with  us." 

**  I  have  been  contemplating  the  probability  of  my  giving  up  my  post 
here  later,"  he  replied. 

''  It  must  be  one  or  the  other  now,*'  cried  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Phelps  rose  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  younger  man's  shoulder. 
'^I  regarded  your  father  with  no  common  esteem,"  he  said,  ^^  and  for  his 
sake — and,  it  may  be,  a  little  for  your  own — I  take  an  interest  in  you. 
Be  persuaded.  Look  upon  this  new  scheme  with  our  eyes  of  experience, 
and  remain  with  us.  You  will  do  so,  if  you  know  when  you  are  well  off." 

*^  I  expect  in  a  short  time  to  be  clearing  my  five  thousand  a  year  j&om 
these  mines,"  said  Mr.  Grainger,  in  a  low  tone.  "  There  are  not  many 
of  us  in  it,  and  the  returns  to  be  divided  will  be  enormous." 

The  chairman  coughed,  not  a  pleasant  cough  to  Adam,  for  it  sounded 
full  of  mocking  unbelief.  '^  We  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  your  services,  Mr. 
Grainger,"  he  said,  suppressing  its  sound.  '*  Rather  than  do  so,  we  will 
make  it  better  worth  your  while  to  stay  with  us :  your  salary  shall  be 
raised  to  twelve  hundred  a  year.  Reflect  well  before  you  reject  it :  a 
bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  half  a  dozen  in  the  bush,  remember." 

^<  I  thank  you  greatly,  sir.  But  I  would  not  give  up  the  prospects 
opening  to  me  for  twice  twelve  hundred." 

**  Take  till  next  Monday  to  consider,"  interposed  Mr.  Phelps.  **  We 
do  not  insist  upon  your  answer  to-day." 

"If  you  prefer  to  receive  it  then,"  was  the  somtwhat  ungracious 
reply,  "  but  it  will  be  the  same." 

"  Understand  one  thing,  Mr.  Grainger,"  said  the  chairman,  in  a  sharp, 
decisive  tone,  for  nothing  vexed  him  like  obstinacy;  *'  we  have  gone  from 
our  usual  course  to  g^ve  you  this  warning  out  of  regard  to  your  late 
father :  any  other  than  you  would  have  received  summary  dismissal.  If, 
after  this,  you  do  give  up  your  situation  in  this  house,  you  g^ve  it  up  for 
ever.  Under  no  circumstances  will  you  be  permitted  to  enter  it  again. 
I  pass  you  my  word  of  that,  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors." 

''  Sir,"  returned  Adam  Grainger,  "  what  could  incluoe  me  to  wish  to 
re-enter  it  ?     My  fortune  will  be  made." 

**  Very  well,  sir.     Our  interview  for  to-day  is  over." 

^'  Until  Monday  next,"  added  Mr.  Phelps. 

**  Margaret !"  cried  Mr.  Grainger,  bounding  into  his  wife's  -presence 
when  he  reached  home,  '^  it's  all  done." 

He  spoke  in  an  unusually  joyous  tone,  and  she  looked  brightly  up» 
expecting,  probably,  that  the  first  year's  five  thpusand  pounds  had  arrived 
in  a  paroeL 

"Yes!    Whatisitr 
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<^  Those  old  governors  at  the  office  have  saved  me  the  tronble  of 
resigning.  They  called  me  in  this  morning,  the  chairman  and  Phelps^ 
to  tell  me  they  were  ready  to  discharge  me." 

<'Is  that  all?"  said  Margaret  "I  suppose  they  knew  you  were 
getting  above  the  situation — in  fortune,  I  mean — and  gpraciously  released 
you." 

^'  Oh  did  they  though  !  They  are  a  couple  of  slow  old  tubs,  who  can*t 
get  beyond  the  jog-trot  way  of  their  forefathers.  Those  sort  of  folks, 
you  know,  Margaret,  who  would  rather  jolt  from  here  to  York  in  the 
waggon  than  risk  the  railway.  They  g^ve  me  a  lecture  upon  prudence, 
—as  keen  a  one  as  ever  I  had  from  my  father — and  urged  me  to  send  the 
mines  to  the  right-about,  and  stop  with  them." 

« Indeed  I" 

''  They  would  raise  roe  to  twelve  hundred  a  year,  they  said,  if  I  would 
have  done  with  the  Trebeddon.     And  if  not " 

"  What  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Grainger. 

'*  There  was  the  alternative  of  leaving  them  at  once.  By  Monday 
next  I  must  do  one  or  the  other.  They  need  not  ransack  their  brains  as 
to  which  it  will  be." 

«  So  soon !" 

'*  Some  old  rule  they  recalled  to  my  recollection,  which  I  declare  I  had 
forgotten,  that  no  one  employed  in  the  company  must  put  a  finger  into 
any  other  pie.  I  would  not  have  minded  stopping  on  a  quarter  of  a  vear 
longer,  till  the  warm  weather  has  come  in  and  the  thing  is  more  afloat 
But  I  don't  care  about  it.  It  is  as  well  as  it  is.  So  in  a  few  days^  * 
Margaret,  I  shall  be  my  own  master :  a  gentleman  at  large." 

'^  Adam,"  said  Mrs.  Grainger,  thoughtfully,  '^  do  you  consider  it  will 
be  prudent  to  throw  up  your  situation  before  you  receive  returns  from  the 
other?" 

*'  I  cannot  retain  it,  as  I  have  connected  myself  with  the  mines.  Did 
you  not  understand  me  ?" 

**  You  are  sure  of  these  returns  from  the  mines  ?" 

'^  The  returns  are  as  sure  as  if  I  had  them  at  this  moment  in  my  hand. 
And  speedy,  too,  Margaret." 

Still  Mrs.  Grainger  looked  thoughtful.  <<  A  thousand  a  year — twelve 
hundred  you  say  now,  I  am  sure  they  are  very  liberal — is  a  serious  sum 
to  give  up  without  equivalent.     Remember,  we  have  four  children." 

'^Without  equivalent!"  repeated  Mr.  Grainger,  opening  his  eyes  in 
wonder.  ''Why,  Margaret,  you  are  taking  a  leaf  from  old  Phelps's 
book.  Who  would  be  such  a  simpleton  as  to  give  it  up  without  eqiuva- 
lent  ?  Not  I,  you  may  be  sure.  The  equivalent  will  come  in  the  shape 
of  four  or  five  times  as  much." 

''  WeU,  you  understand  business  matters  better  than  I  do.  But  I  wish 
you  could  retain  your  post  until  the  other  was  assured." 

"  I  have  explamed  why  I  cannot.  And  you  would  not  recommend  me 
to  resign  my  share  in  the  mines,  I  conclude,"  he  retorted,  in  a  sterner 
manner  than  he  commonly  used  to  his  wife — "  to  abandon  my  hopes,  and 
my  money,  and  all  the  glorious  prospects  that  have  dawned  upon  us ;  you 
would  not  wish  that?** 

**  No,  certainly  not." 
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^'  Aft  I  tlioughL  Then  I  moat  adopt  the  odLj  al4er&ati»Te,  ftod  resign 
mj  pest.    Don't  look  acr  gloomy,  Mai^ret." 

'<  Did  I  look  gloomy  F  I  did  B0t  kaow  k.  I  waft  ei^j  dunk^ 
lag 

'^  What  weie  yon.  thinking  ?'*' 

"  Adam,  let  me  speak  out.  I  know  your  nature  is  so  very  sang:wne 
that  I  think  yon  see  thiagft  with  a  hngh^r  hue  than  most  men.  I  was 
ibixikiiig,  if  the  Treheddoa  mioes  diould  net  tuxii.  oat  aa  you  ei^eet — if 
they  shouU,  £ul — where  shoukl  we  he  ?" 

''  Upon  my  word  and  honour,.  Margaret,  you  pay  me  a  very  high  eom- 
pUment.  How  long  have  you  thought  me  a  fool  ?  Do  you  sopfpeae  I 
cannot  see  my  way  before  roe  clearer  than  that  ?  It  ie  not  a  bit  o£  use 
talking  to  women  about  business,"  he  continued,  chafing  ceaaideTably, 
^*lbr  they  can't  underataod  it" 

^'  My  dear  husband,  your  interests  and  mine  are  the  sane,."  Aft  gently 
said.  **  If  I  beg  you  to  be  cautious  and  prndent,  it  ift  &r  your  aoke  as 
mndu  as  oars.     Think  of  the  chikiren." 

''  I  do  thifik  of  themi :  and  of  you,  too.  It  ift  fu!  thmr  futuse'  that  I 
am  anxious  to  amass  wealth.  Were  I  a  single  man,  with  oely  agpseif  to 
look  to,  I  might  go  on  in  the  old  humdrum  way.  TweWe  hiiiMikred  a 
year  would  suffice  ibr  all  I  want." 

Mr.  Grainger  no  doubt  spoke  as  he  thought ;  that  if  he  had  nabedy 
hat  himself  he  would  be  content  with  hi»  salary.  He  waa  waeoiiaciotifi 
how  thoroughly  he  was  mistaken  ;  he  was  unconseious  that  the  spaealftt- 
'  ing  mania  was  upon  him^  and  that  the  power  urgif^g  hiia  en  \i»aft  not  tie 
future  interest  of  his  family,  hut  the  fever  of  the  disorder.  Theee  i9  BO 
eure  foir  it,  none^  until  it  has  had  its  couvse*  A  prettjr  sharp  erne  gene- 
r^lj  eomes  then. 

III. 

The  time  went  on  to  autumn ;  say,  rather,  to  the  begiaaiag-  of  winter. 
^  pairticttkr  ehaage  had  yet  taken,  place,  save  perhaps  in  the  manner  of 
Mr.  Grainger  :  anxiety,  disappointment,  and  hiof^  deferred  were  reader- 
ing  his  niUuraUy  sweet  temper  an  irritable  one.  The  Gzeat  TrdMdon 
]y£jies  eomld  not  be  said  to  have  Hailed,  and  they  could  not  be  said  ta»  hsMPe 
prospered ;  they  were  hovering  between  the  twob  One  of  the  unhappy 
speculators  who  had  purchased  a  right  m  them,  was  in  the  habit  o£  liiren- 
,  ing:  them  to  the  horse-leeeh;  sinee  they  sueked  in  all  1^  moqey  that 
could  be  raised  for  them,  and  were  continiially  asking,  for  more.  Give, 
gpLvel  glve^  give  !  it  was  their  incessant  cry  :  Init  they  seemed  determinad 
to  render  nothing  in  return.  Mr.  Grainger  had  been  down  ta  tiie*  mincSi 
The  first  time  he  remained  a  fortnight,  and  had  eome  up  ensaptned :  the 
second  time  he  repiained  three  weeks,  and  had  come  up  nose  enza^ 
tared  stiU  ;  the  third  and  last  time,  he  had  returaed  not  ^uita  sa  ranch 
sow  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grainger  were  yet  in  their  house :  the  p^od  noit 
hairiaf^  eorae  to  remove  to  a  superior  oae^  as  he  had  aatieipated;  thrwi^ 
a  doubt  waft  arising,  now,  whether  they  wouki  stay  ia  it  muefai  Iaag|e& 
Perhaps  the  doubt  was  arising  whether  they  could  stay  in  it. 

''  Adam,"  his  wife  said  to  him  about  this  titne,  her  fienea  weflDBg  a 
look  of  anxious  uneasiness,  ^^  I  really  must  have  some  money  to  go  on 
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ipiihw  Do  3i«K  knoiw^  tl»fr  tlw  tn^sptoplto  8TObegmniiig>  to  xd^ 

"What  tradespeople?''  he  fiercely  asked. 

**  NoBB^  are  w  rttoitiwe  as  tdmrf  forntrty  were  ;  so  snzicHis  to*  semi  for 
miaam    Bvt  the  iMildier  Is  gr&vmg  troablesome."' 

<'  An  ungrateful  dog !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Grainger.  <'  Seves  yeara  md 
»ore  httre-  we  been  gwiid  cusftenienr  to  faniiy  and  pnd  hioK  weeSiy !  What 
does  the  Heikw  mean  ?"* 

"  Adam,  don't  be  cross ;  that  will  not  mend  mattera  r  we  must  put  our- 
selves in  their  places  before  we  blanK'them.  It  is  six  months — eight 
■early — nnee  moy  havo  icceiTed  any  money,  anad  they  know  you  are  no 
ionf^*  in  iha  insmance-offiee.  I  wonder  tliey  hftye  given  us  erediir  so 
io^g"-  as  tills.  I  hwre*  been  wishing* — ^if  yon  have  no  objeetioo — i»  dis- 
charge two  of  the  servants.     We  can  do  very  well  with  the  others." 

*^ Margaret^  youLwiU  drive  me  mad!  What  ia  the  world  w  the-  good 
of  taking  the  gloomy  view  of  things  ?  To  talk  in  this  wa}^  is  to  diipbit 
erne  fior  eveiytbing.  It  eannoi  be  Icogy  now,  b^ore  wo  have  returns  : 
the  ore  is  in  the  miueo  aaid  must  be  made  to  realise-.  We  shall  soon  have 
money." 

"  So  we  have  thought  this  six  months,"  ^o  ventured  to  say,  '^  and  it 
does  not  come.  By  discharging  two  of  the  sewoats^  wo  shoold  lessen 
aapensea  so  £m.    It  wiU  ba  better  to  do  it." 

*^  Yes  1  and  to  sto^  oar  credit  at  onco  by  kttii^  it  bo  known  in  Ae 
ncighboavbood  lAiat  wo  ore  compelled  to  eurtail  our  establisbnent !  You 
esiBMt  sea  aa  inch  beyond  yomr  nose,  Maigaret !" 

Mbs.  Graiager  tiboagbA  sbie  could  see  mii^  fiirther,  bat  did  not  cootest 
the  point.     ^'  They  are  asking  for  their  wvges^"  she  said. 

^^  They  must  wait,"  was  his  authoritative  answer. 

"  And  there  is  somethia^  cdeo  beiag  asked  ftr.  Tbovgh'  zoaBy,  Adam, 
1  eaaaot  boar  to  vpeeik  of  these  things,  you  take  me  up  so  duvply.'* 

"  Not  you,  Margaret,"  he  said,  in  a  softer  tone  ;  ^^  but  tl»ese  stupid 
people  vex  me  with  their  £ear&     What,  io  it  that  x»  being  asked  for?"* 

**  The  roni;"  rito  wd^  ia  a  low  toaoi 

"  The  rent !     Whaty  old  Barker  ?" 

^  He  caMed  wheo  you  were  gone  to  tho  City  yestenby.     He  aadd  he . 
was  aorry  to  bo  pessmig,  bivt  be  feaiad  you  haid  got  into  a  moss  tihat 
you  w(mid  not  readily  get  out  of,  aud  of  eouano  be  must  look  to  bis  own 
interest.     He  spoke  civilly." 

''  Civilly  you  ealli  it  ?"  hmasi  Mr.  Grmager.  What  did  Bo  say— 
Aat  I  waa  got  into  a  mess  ?" 

^MeBsormesli :  I  did  notvightlfheaKy  and  did  not  ask  hiaiL  I  don't 
liuik  he  w^l  wait  much  kmger,  Adanir  Thsco  f  nartera  are  owing  now." 

*^  TboiaaoJent  (M  wretdi  I  Afitaidof  ^uree  qcarteffsol  a  year's  root  !•— 
from  me  !    The  thief  mast  kavo  tdcen  Icarve  of  his  seasvii.'^ 

''  Adam,  I  d(»  not  think  yoo^  tee  things  qaito  m  their  right  light  If 
we  were  as  we  used  to  be,  people  would  not  mind  waltii^  yoar»  £or  their 
money;  wait,  and  noper  ac^  Irar  it.  But  it  is  tbo  fact  of  your  not  doing 
anything  just  now,  of  your  not  being  in  a  way  of  makii^  money,  timt 
alarms  Uiem.     If " 

"  I  wort  talk  wkh  yoa  any  kmger/*  impatiently  interFoptcd  Mr. 
Grainger ;   "  you  are  as  senseless  as  they  are.     Not  in  any  way  of 
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maldng  money,  when  you  know  that  the  mimng  operations  are  going 
on,  and  that  thousands  must  he  on  their  way  to  us !  I  am  astonishedat 
youy  Margaret." 

He  flung  out  of  the  room  as  he  spoke^  encountering  one  of  the 
servants  outside.  ''  Mr.  Little  has  called^  sir/'  she  said*  **He  is  in  ihe 
dimng-room/' 

^^  Little !  Ohy  that's  right ;  ihe  very  man  I  should  like  to  see.  So 
you  have  returned  ?"  he  exclaimed^  shaking  hands  with  his  guest. 

**  Came  up  last  night." 

"  And  how  go  on  things  in  Cornwall  ?" 

'^  Well-Hslower  than  we  should  like  to  see  them,"  hesitated  Mr.  Little. 
"  The  fact  is,  there  has  heen  more  trouble  getting  these  mines  in  work- 
ing order  than  any  of  us  anticipated.  Things  looked  so  promising  at 
first" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  don't  look  promising  now  ?"  wrathfuUy 
demanded  Mr.  Grainger. 

^'  They  are  as  promising  as  ever.  But  the  difficulty  is  to  realise  the 
promises.     We  are  at  a  standstill  for  want  of  money." 

^^  Not  a  complete  standstill  ?" 

**  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  are." 

^'  Childe  must  advance  it." 

^^  Childe  won't.  I  have  just  been  to  him,  and  he  flew  in  a  regular 
passion,  says  he  washes  his  hands  of  the  lot,  and  wished  the  mines  had 
been  in  a  certain  hot  place  before  he  had  ever  heard  of  them.  But  I 
caught  a  whisper,  down  at  Trebeddon,  that  Childe  had  been  burning  his 
fingers  with  some  other  speculation,  and  had  not  got  the  money  to  ad* 
vance.     I  firmly  believe  it  is  so." 

"  Colonel  Hartlebury  ?" 

*<  He  is  cleaned  out.     Down  to  his  half-pay." 

Mr.  Grainger  sat  and  drummed  on  the  table.  ^<  How  much  is  wanted 
now  ?"  he  asked. 

**  About  two  thousand  pounds,  we  compute ^" 

^'  Why  it  was  two  thousand  pounds  three  months  ago,  and  you  have 
had  double  that  since !"  interrupted  Mr.  Grainger. 

''  It  was  that  influx  of  water  that  played  the  deuce  with  us.  But  we 
now  believe,  and  with  reason,  that  two  thousand  would  bring  the  ore 
into  the  market.     Of  course  every  step  has  advanced  us  nearer  to  it  ?" 

«  What  is  to  be  done  ?" 

*'  Can't  you  give  us  a  little  more  help,  Mr.  Grainger?" 

*^  You  may  as  well  ask  this  table  for  help  as  me.  Those  bills  you  got 
me  to  sign,  and  raise  money  upon,  will  soon  be  due,  and  I  don't  possess  a 
brass  farthing  towards  meeting  them.  It  is  a  good  thing  Mrs.  Gnunger 
knows  nothing  about  them ;  they  would  worry  her  mind  night  and  day." 

<<  We  are  all  in  the  same  predicament,"  cried  Little. 

"No  you  are  not,"  was  the  quick  response  of  Mr.  Grainger.  "  You 
have  none  of  you  got  bills  out." 

"  If  we  don't  get  the  ore  into  the  market  speedily,  it  will  play  Old 
Gooseberry  with  us  all," 

*'  We  must  get  it  in.  Little." 

"  I  know  we  must. ,  But  I  don't  see  how  it's  to  be  done,  unless  money 
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can  be  found.     There's  not  five  hundred  pounds  among  us»  for  available 
purposes." 

"  Have  you  seen  Green  ?" 

'^No.  I  am  filing  to  call  upon  him  when  I  go  back  to  the  City.  He 
can  do  nothing. 

"  I'll  go  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Grainger.  "  We  must  stir  heaven  and 
earth  about  this.     It  would  be  desperation  for  it  to  fail  now." 

^^  And  a  debtor's  gaol  and  the  Bankruptcy  Court  after  it/'  spluttered 
Little. 

Adam  Grainger's  face  flushed  hot,  and  he  passed  his  handkerchief 
over  it.     It  grew  hotter  and  hotter. 

^'  Better  set  on  and  hang  ourselves  than  stand  that,"  added  Little,  as 
they  went  out. 

Does  anybody  remember  two  remarkable  plates  in  the  book  of  *^  Mar* 
tin  Chusszlewit  ?"  The  wondrous  city  of  Eden  as  it  appeared  in  print, 
and  the  wondrous  city  of  Eden  as  it  proved  in  reality.  Does  he  remem- 
ber Martin's  rapture,  his  uplifted  hands  and  eyes  when  reverently  con* 
templating  the  public  buildings  in  the  picture ;  his  indignation  at  Mark 
Tapley's  somewhat  suspicious  remark,  '*  Perhaps  they  growed  sponta- 
nous?"  Just  what  that  flourishing  city  of  Eden,  in  print,  was  to  the 
enraptured  mind  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  had  the  Great  Trebeddon  mining 
scheme  been  to  Adam  Grainger;  and  just  what  the  city  proved  to  be 
when  the  two  expectant  travellers  reached  it — a  feverish  swamp,  a  wild 
ruin-^had  the  Great  Trebeddon  Mines  faded  to  now. 

But  did  even  this  effect  the  cure,  and  serve  to  open  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Grainger  ?  Not  it.  Not  yet.  If  he  had  had  ten  thousand  pounds  at 
his  command,  he  would  still  have  thrown  it  into  the  yawning  gulf.  But 
he  had  not  the  ten  thousand ;  no,  nor  ten  pounds. 

Need  the  reader  be  told  the  sequel?  The  Great  Trebeddon  Mines 
proved  a  failure.  Whether  from  want  of  copper  and  tin,  or  from  want 
of  capital  to  disembowel  them,  is  of  no  consequence  here ;  they  failed, 
and  ruin  overtook  many  who  had  connected  themselves  with  them.  The 
most  perfect  ruin  fell  upon  Adam  Grainger.  Christmas  was  allowed  to 
pass,  and  then  all  the  ill  came  rushing  on  at  once.  The  bills  he  had 
accepted  became  due,  and  he  was  sued  upon  them;  the  report  of  the 
failure  of  the  mines  flew  about  far  and  wide ;  the  landlord  paid  him  a 
visit  in  the  peculiar  fashion  loved  by  landlords,  and  all  the  tradespeople 
came  down  upon  him  together.  And  soon,  worse  than  all,  Mrs.  Grainger 
had  to  battle  out  her  trials  alone,  as  she  best  could,  for  her  husband  was 
taken  to  cool  his  ardour  inside  the  walls  of  the  Queen's  Bench  prison. 
He  had  better  have  kept  to  his  twelve  hundred  a  year ! 

And  so  that  was  the  ending  of  the  Great  Trebeddon  Mines,  and  of 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  Adam  Grainger  and  his  home.  If  some 
who  read  this  would  but  take  warning  for  themselves !  There  are  a  few 
such  schemes  agate  now. 
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SIR  JFOHN  MALCOLM  * 

Sitting,  one  eveniDg^  after  a  sultxy  day's  lide,  ia  a  gaxAtm  at  E[au- 
zerun,  between  Buahire  aod  Shiraz,  aa  eldedj-looking  native  introdiDeed 
himsetif  to  uft  by  utteria^  a  few  broken  aentences  in  EnglifilL  wit&  tbat 
peculiar  guttural  twaug  which  is  better  known  than  easily  descnbed,  and 
which  b  aometimea  aaaumed  by  those  who:  unite  moral  to  physical  intre- 
pidity, a  warm  heart  in  a  rough  husk — mens  smna  in  corpore  sanA 

Such  was  Sir  John  Malcolm,  to  be  able  to  mimic  whom  owe  Persian 
friend  thought  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  warrant  his  introducing  faimfielf 
to  any  EogUahman.  His  was  juat  the  character  to  be  admiiwi  by  the 
timid,  wily,  obsequious  Persian.  Sir  R.  R.  Porter  says  of  him,  in  bis 
"  Tr&vels :"  ''  It  was  delightful  to  me  to  begin  a  journey  so  tracked;  fiir 
everywhere  that  I  went  in  the  empire  where  his  mksioB  haicE  led  him, 
gtin  I  fouad  his  remembrance  in  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitaats.  Li  many 
of  the  viUages  the  people  date  their  maniages  or  tiie  births  of  th»r 
childFen  &ora  the  epoch  of  his  visit  amongst  them ;  for  wherever  he  ap- 
peared his  goodness  left  some  trace  of 'himself  and  the  peaaants  often 
said  to  me,  that  if  the  rocks  and  trees  had  suddenly  the  power  of  apeedi, 
their  first  word  would  be  ^  Malcolm.'  " 

Malcolm  was  characterised  by  fearlessness  of  heart  and  aetivitj  of 
body  as  a  boy.  The  Westerkirk  schoolmaster  used  to  declare,  what- 
ever wild  pranks  were  committed,  that  '*  Jock  was  at  the  bottom,  of 
them."  When  about  to  take  his  departure,  as  the  old  nurse  was  eonsbiDg 
his  hair,  she  said  to  him,  '<  Now,  Jock,  my  moB,  be  sure  when  yofa're 
awa'  ye  kaim  your  head  and  keep  your  face  clean ;  if  ye  dinna,  ye'U  just 
he  sent  hame  agen."  <'Tut,  woman,"  was  the  answer,  "ye'se  i^e  se 
feard;  ye'll  see  if  I  were  awa'  amang  strangers,  I'll  just  do  weel 
aneugh."  Again,  when  introduced  to  the  board  of  directors  at  the  India 
House,  to  receive  his  commission,  at  that  time  a  little  fellow  only  twcke 
years  old,  one  of  the  board  said  to  him,  tauntingly,  ^*  Why,  my  litde 
man,  what  would  i/au  do  if  you  were  to  meet  Hyder  Ali  ?"  "  I>a^  asj" 
said  the  young  aspirant,  in  prompt  reply,  "I  would  out  wxth  my 
sword  and  cut  off  his  head."  *^  You  will  do,"  was  the  rejoiader;  "  let 
him  pass." 

Once  launched  in  the  service,  young  Malec^m  made  friends  o€  afi  wiho 
eaoie  in  contact  with  him  by  his  frank,  open  manners,  his  sunny  temper, 
and  his  genial,  playful  spirit.  His  first  service  was  to  recdve  Hyder 
AM's  prisoners  under  Sir  Thomas  (then  Major)  Dallas's  eacort,  with,  two 
coQ^anies  of  Sepoys.  "  When  the  detachment  met  the  {MnsooBr'a  escort, 
a  bright-faced,  healthy  English  boy  was  seen  by  ^e  latter  riding  vf  to 
them  on  a  rough  pony.  Dallas  asked  him  after  has  commanding  offieer. 
^  I  am  the  commanding  officer,'  said  young  Malcolm.  Amid  something 
of  pride  on  one  side  and  amusement  on  the  other,  a  friendship  was  formed 

•  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Major-General  Sir  John  Malcolm,  G.C.B., 
late  Envoy  to  Persia  and  Governor  of  Bombay.  By  John  William  Kaye.  Two 
Vols.    London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
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between  the  twa  whieh  nothisg  bafe  cleatb  tatnisalML  Dallas^  who  Imd 
to  a  green  old  age,  suinrived  to  see  the  brighfe-&ced  Eagliali  hmf  gfow 
iato  oae  of  the  most  dietiDguiehed  offieen  of  his  daj." 

In  his  regimeail;  he  vent  by  the  name  of  *^  Boy  Malcolm^*'  andloB  own 
master  befone  he  was  fourteen,  it  is  not  sur^NriaiDg  that  he  seon  got  na- 
mersed  in  debt : 

Qae  anecdote  relating  to  this  period  of  his  life  is  extant.  Being  with 
his  regiment  at  some  out-station,  and  in  yery  straitened  circumstances,  pay- 
ing oft  his  debts,  I  believe,  as  best  he  could,  and  scorning  to  borrow  from  his 
comrades,  he  was  often  sore  beset  for  a  meal  One  day  the  colonel  of  his  regi- 
ment sent  for  him,  and  said,  "  I  don't  see  any  smoke  come  out  of  the  chisineY  of 
your  cook-room,  Malcolm— come  aud  breakfast  with  me."  The  young  soloier 
fired  up  at  this  indelicate  invitation — an  unwarrantable  interferenee,  as  he 
thought,  in  his  private  affairs ;  and  he  either  actually  called  out  the  colonela  or 
was  with  difficulty  restrained  from  sending  the  challenge.  I  have  heard,  too, 
that  at  one  time,  m  the  course  of  these  years  of  early  struggle-^probably  at  the 
identitsal  period  to  which  the  above  anecaote  refers — an  old  native  woman  in  the 
bazaar  voluntarily  supplied  hun  with  provisions^  for  the  payment  of  whidi»  tktb 
declared,  she  was  content  to  wait  his  own  time  and  convenience.  For  the  good 
feehB^thus  db^lajed,  Malcolm  was  ever  gratefol;  and  his  nratitude  took  a 
practical  shape,  for  he  pensioned  the  good  woman  to  the  end  of  ner  days. 

Yoimg  Maleolm,  however,  soon  began  to  see  the  folly  of  his  ways,  and 
the  work  of  reform  was  so  rapid,  that  before  he  was  nineteen  he  vras  i^- 
poinited  to  act  as  adjutant  of  his  detachment  It  was  soon  after  thismt 
the  war  with  Tippoo  Sultaa  brought  with  h  all  the  hardships  and  perils 
of  active  service.  This  first  campaign  was  the  taming-point  in  Malcofan's 
career.  Alber  co-operating  a  short  time  with  the  Nizam's  troops,  he 
became  acquainted  with  Sir  John  Kenoaway,  Mr.  Graeme  Mercer,  and 
oihers  of  the  diplomatie*  corps  then  representing  British  interests  at  the 
court  of  Hyderabad.  *'The  high  position  which  they  occupied  r  Ae 
important  duties  entrusted  to  them  ;  the  stirring  life  which  they  led,  fired 
his  yovng  ambition.  He  began  to  ask  himself  whether  he  might  not  do 
likewise.  A  new  world  opened  out  before  him.  He  burned  to  be  a 
diplooMtist." 

But  he  soon  found  that  success  in  such  a  career  was  not  to  be  attaoned 
without  labomr.  He  must  be  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  imilive 
courts.  But  tl»t  which  has  repelled  many  at  the  very  onset  was  onty 
a  stinmlus  to  young  Malcolm.  He  laid  aside  hie  gun,  and  '^raanloHpr" 
declared  that  he  would  not  fire  another  shot,  or  mount  his  hans^^  agUD, 
until  he  had  made  some  progress  in  his  studies,  and  it  was  in  vain  that 
his  younger  companions  laughed  at  him,  and  endeavoured  to  lure*  him 
back  to  his  old  pursuits.  He  began  also  at  the  some  time  not  only  to 
reflect,  but  to  record  his  reflections  upon  the  interesting  events  that  were 
passing  before  him ;  va^Ofa  the  character  of  the  people  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded ;  the  natnze  of  the  connexion  existing  between  ^  British 
power  and  the  native  states^  and  the  conduct  to  be  obseired  by  the 
former.  He  was,  in  a  word,  as  his  biographer  remarks,  preparing  himself 
to  graduate  in  the  school  of  diplomacy,  eager  for  an  opening  whereby 
he  might  obtain  admission  even  to  the  lowest  class. 

His  advance  was  impeded  for  a  moment  by  sickness,  but  it  waft  ani^r 
i(x  a  brief  time»  and  on  joining  Lord  ComwaJlis's  camp  befan  Seriaga- 
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patani^  his  merits  were  recognised  and  rewarded  by  an  appointment  as 
Persian  interpreter  to  the  detachment  serving  under  the  Nizam.  From 
that  time  to  the  close  of  his  career  he  was  uninterruptedly  employed  on 
the  staff.  The  climate  of  the  country  had,  however,  for  some  time  been 
doing  its  sure  work  upon  Malcolm's  constitution.  He  had  been  much 
exposed  to  the  sun  during  the  worst  season  of  the  year,  and  his  health 
had  suffered  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  obliged  to  seek  the  sea-side, 
and  ultimately,  in  February,  1794,  after  some  twelve  years'  service,  to 
embark  for  England. 

Malcolm  was  not  idle  during  his  short  stay  in  England.  He  took  a 
part  in  the  controversy  then  going  on  respectmg  the  comparative  position 
of  the  company's  army  and  the  royal  service,  and  prosecuted  his  studies 
in  Edinburgh.  The  ensuing  spring  he  again  left  the  country,  his  health 
restored  and  his  mind  invigorated,  as  secretary  to  General  Clarke,  on  a 
secret  expedition.  This  was  no  less  than  tlie  transfer  of  the  Cape  colony 
from  the  Dutch  burghers  into  the  hands  by  which  it  has  ever  since  been 
retained, — an  event  of  which  Malcolm  has  left  us  what  his  biographer 
justly  terms  one  of  the  clearest  narratives  extant. 

On  his  return  to  India  in  the  cold  season  of  1795-96,  Malcolm  found 
himself  still  a  lieutenant.  But  as  General  Harris,  on  assuming  the 
duties  of  commander-in-chief  in  Bengal,  appointed  him  on  his  staff,  he 
was  in  a  better  position  than  many  a  much  older  officer.  For  a  short 
time  he  held  the  position  of  town -major  of  Fort  St.  George.  On  the 
arrival  of  Lord  Wellesley,  in  1798,  Malcolm,  now  a  captain,  forwarded 
some  of  the  papers  which  he  had  drawn  up  on  the  native  states  of  India, 
and  was  gratified  in  return  by  an  appointment  as  assistant  resident  at  the 
court  of  Hyderabad.  '^  John  Malcolm's  foot,"  says  his  biographer,  *'  was 
now  fairly  in  the  stirrup,  and  he  felt  that,  God  willing,  there  was  nothing 
to  keep  him  from  riding  straight  to  the  top  of  the  hill." 

ILiOrd  Wellesley  was  bracing  himself  up  for  the  coming  contest  with  the 
Sultan  of  Mysore,  The  first  great  point,  and  one  which  Malcolm  had 
always  advocated,  was  the  overthrow  of  the  French  power  at  Hyderabad. 
By  the  combined  energy  and  decision  of  Eirkpatrick  and  of  himself,  this 
was  effected  without  a  drop  of  blood  being  shed.  Eleven  or  twelve  thou- 
sand men  were  dispersed  in  a  few  hours ;  and  the  whole  cantonment, 
with  all  their  storehouses,  arsenals,  gun- foundries,  and  powder-mills  were 
completely  in  our  possession.  "  The  celebrated  French  corps  of  Hyder- 
abad had  passed  into  a  tradition." 

This  accomplished,  Malcolm,  in  obedience  to  a  summons  he  had  received 
from  the  governor-general,  hastened  to  Bengal,  and  was  soon  admitted 
into  the  councils  of  Government  House : 

He  carried  with  him  the  colours  of  the  amiihilated  French  corps.  He  had 
much  to  tell  of  what  he  had  seen  within  the  last  few  memorable  weeks.  His 
local  knowledge  and  experience  were  serviceable  to  the  State.  His  cheerfulness 
seemed  to  exEkrate,  and  his  energy  to  invigorate,  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact*  In  the  full  flush  of  early  manhood,  with  a  noble  presence  and  a  fine 
open  countenance,  full  of  animation  and  intelligence ;  quick  in  his  movements, 
vivacious  in  discourse,  glowing  with  the  fire  of  enterprise,  ea^er  for  action,  he  was 
just  the  man  to  encourage  the  faint,  to  stimulate  the  apathetic,  to  breathe  con- 
fidence into  all.  He  was  just  the  man,  too,  whom  Lord  Wellesley  wanted, 
Theic  principles  were  identical;  their  views  accorded  wonderfully;  they  had 
abundant  faath  in  each  other.    It  was  not  that  Malcolm  modulated  his  opmiona 
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in  harmony  with  the  Governor-General's.  He  had  formed  them,  indeed,  long 
before  Lord  Wellesley  arrived,  and  had  longed  for  a  Governor-General  with 
sufficient  vigour  to  become  their  practical  exponent.  The  "  coming  man,"  for 
whom  he  had  looked  so  eagerly,  was  aJreadv  realising  his  beau  ideal  of  an  Lidian 
statesman.  His  admiration  was  ^nuine ;  his  affection  was  sincere ;  for  the  new 
Governor-General  was,  as  he  sslS,  a  man  after  his  own  heart,  and  he  felt  that  it 
was  a  glorious  thing  to  be  permitted  to  share  his  glory. 

Malcolm  soon  became  very  popular  in  the  Government  House  circle,  and 
he  embarked,  in  the  early  winter  of  1798-99,  on  board  one  of  the  vessels 
which  was  to  accompany  the  governor-general  and  his  suite  to  Madras^ 
whither  Lord  Wellesley  was  going  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  war 
against  Tippoo  Sultan.  Arrived  there,  Malcolm  was  employed  to  expe- 
dite the  advance  of  the  Nizam's  auxiliaries.  The  men  were  so  mutinous, 
that  Meer  Allum,  the  native  commander,  was  glad  to  hand  over  the  com- 
mand of  the  entire  infantry  force  to  Malcolm.  He  arranged  them  into 
battalions  under  British  officers,  who  assisted  in  bringing  them  into  a 
proper  state  of  discipline  and  order,  and  ultimately  the  service  which  the 
regiments  rendered  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  campaign. 
To  this  confederate  force — consisting  as  it  did  entirely  of  native  troops- 
it  was  considered  expedient  to  attach  a  European  regiment.  The  corps 
selected  for  this  service  was  his  Majesty's  33rd,  and  the  brother  of  the 
governor-general — Arthur  Wellesley — was  appointed  to  its  command, 
and  to  that  of  the  whole  of  the  auxiliary  force.  It  was  an  important  in- 
cident in  the  life  of  John  Malcolm.  "  It  brought,"  says  hb  biographer, 
*'  the  two  men  for  the  first  time  into  contact ;  taught  them  to  understand 
and  appreciate  each  other  ;  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  friendship  which 
lasted  throughout  their  lives." 

The  progress  and  results  of  the  war  belong  to  history.  **  On  the  4th 
of  May,"  wrote  Malcolm  to  Lord  Hobart,  "  all  our  labouris  were  crowned 
with  the  completest  victory  that  ever  graced  the  British  annals  in  India. 
A  state  that  had  been  the  rival  of  the  Company's  government  for  nearly 
thirty  years  was  on  that  day  wholly  annihilated."  Seringapatam  was 
taken,  and  Tippoo  Sultan  slain. 

The  war  with  Tippoo  Sultan  concluded,  and  the  labours  of  a  first  secre- 
taryship to  a  Mysore  commission  brought  to  a  happy  close,  the  politics  of 
the  great  Indian  peninsula  had  to  give  pkce  in  the  mind  of  John  Malcolm 
to  others,  which  involved  equally  important  interests,  and  which  embraced 
a  still  more  extensive  theatre  of  action.  He  was  appointed  ambassador 
to  the  court  of  Persia,  whither  no  accredited  envoy  from  the  British  go<* 
vernment  had  proceeded  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  objects  of  the  mission  were  to  relieve  India  from  the  annual  alarm  of 
Zemaun  Shah's  invasion,  to  counteract  the  designs  of  France,  at  that  time 
busy  in  Central  Asia,  and  to  restore  to  some  part  of  its  former  prosperity 
a  trade  which  had  been  in  a  great  degree  lost.  On  his  way,  Malcolm 
touched  at  Muscat,  and  negotiated  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  with 
the  Imaum,  and  on  the  1st  of  February,  1800,  he  landed  at  Bushire. 

Malcolm's  principles  with  the  Persians  were  very  simple.  They  were 
to  be  straightrorwanl,  honest,  and  resolute  in  speech  and  act,  the  stickling 
to  forms  and  the  distribution  of  "  corban,"  or  presents.  The  liberality  of 
Malcolm  has  become  proverbial  in  Persia.  The  thing  was,  however,  alto- 
gether a  nustake.  The  Persians,  like  all  avaricious  Easterns,  are  delighted 
with  presents,  but  one  moment  after  they  neither  esteem  nor  regard  the 
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s  jot  won  tfam  Aej^&l  befete.  It  was  not  fi>r  bis  gifts  tfaat 
Maleobn  wss  loved  and  esteemed  hj  tbe  Fenians.  It  was  for  his  manlj^ 
plain«4pealBng  qoafities,  his  ia&macy  mih  the  people,  and  all  around  him, 
and  for  his  bold,  uncompromuing  spirit.  Tet  no  sooner  at  Busbiie  than 
a  miseratie  Axab  sheikh  leodved  at  the  very  onset  *'a  wonderfnl  sopplj 
of  jewelled  watches,  doaUe-baRelled  gnns,  achromatic  tetescopes,  liiiiitB- 
men's  kmFes,  and  coloured  broadcloths."  '' Fresent-giying,''  his  Uo- 
gzapher  lemacks,  actually  *^  lohricated  the  road  befiore  him." 

Among  other  absnrditieiB^  the  ambassadcr  was  diaiged  with  some 
gigantie  mirrors  as  presents  for  the  Shah.  Twelve  hondred  men  had  to 
be  employed  in  tran^>orting  them  on  their  heads  from  Boshire  to  Shixaz. 
Th^  were  more  than  two  months  in  aoeompUshing  the  task,  and  the 
officers  in  efaaige  of  them  extorted  abont  40002.  sterling  from  the  dis* 
triets  throngh  which  they  passed.  From  Shixaz,  Malcolm  resolved  that 
the  nuisances  should  be  forwarded  on  mnle-&ames  pvifosely  constmcted, 
accompanied  by  an  escort  of  cavalry  and  infiintry. 

The  embassy  was  attended  aflber  all  with  hot  negative  resnhs.  Th«e 
were  a  commercial  and  a  political  treaty ;  the  one  was  sanctioned,  the  other 
in  part  anticipated  W  the  sickness  of  Zcanamn  SIxkhy  and  in  part  rgected, 
more  especnally  in  the  stipulations  demanded,  and  which  would  have  put 
the  English  in  possession  of  the  islands  of  Kishm,  Anjam,  imd  Khai^g,  or 
Khaiakj  in  the  Persian  Gul£.  It  has  even  been  questioned  if  the  treaties 
were  ever  formally  concluded  and  rendered  binding  on  the  two  states. 

The  most  absurd  part  of  the  whole  transaction  was  that  an  ambassador 
was  despatched  firom  Teheran  to  Bombay,  afbor  Malcolm's  return  to 
India,  to  obtain  the  formal  ratification  of  the  treaties,  and  was  shot  in 
endeavouring  to  quell  a  riot  that  had  broken  out  between  his  retainers 
and  some  of  the  English  Sepoys  forming  his  guard  of  honour. 

Lord  Wellesley  found  pl^ty  for  an  active-minded  man  like  Malcolm 
to  do  on  his  return  to  India.  A  journey  to  the  Upper  Provinces  was 
followed  by  a  mission  to  Madras,  and  that  by  a  mission  to  Bombay,  and 
a  moment's  repose  was  only  gained  by  an  appointment  to  the  Mysore 
readency.  On  one  of  his  journeys  Malcolm  was  made  a  prisoner  of  by 
a  petty  chief,  and  he  gives  a  very  amusing  account  <^  his  detention  in  a 
remote  mountain  village.  His  biographer  avers  that  there  is  nothing  in 
all  his  writings  more  characteristic  of  the  man  than  the  account  given  by 
him  of  the  steps  which  he  took  to  ingratiate  himself  with  this  little  com- 
munity of  villagers. 

The  life  of  Malcohn  thus  becomes  necessarily  a  history  of  those  im- 
portant militaiy  and  -diplomatic  operations  by  which  the  English  made 
themselves  mast^s  of  the  continent  of  Hindostan.  Hanring,  then,  the 
choice  of  episodes,  we  turn  to  such  as  are  connected  with  Persia,  as  being 
of  the  gxeatest  interest  at  the  present  moment. 

Never  did  a  more  fearful  future  loom  over  India  than  at  the  time  when 
Lord  Minto  assumed  the  reins  of  government  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit, 
France  and  Rusna  combined  in  one  common  and  mighty  scheme  for  tbe 
joint  invasion  of  India  and  the  total  subversion  of  British  power  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world.  At  such  a  crisis  Malcolm  was  sent  once  more  to 
Persia,  and  Metcalfe  and  EHiphinstone  were  sent  to  the  Punjaub  and  to 
Afghanistan*  MaAookn  wmb  now  a  married  man,  and,  as  such,  wins  our 
ioterest  as  much  «s  he  does  by  his  more  general  urbanities.    It  will  be 
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gnM^mg  to  aa  exoeUent  iady,  luad  to  a  lai^  ebde  of  hat  fiitiA,  to 
read!  in  whaA  ierms  Malcolm  ^eaks  tif  Mrs.  Sieh ;  yet  it  k  vridBiA  ^fait 
dte  tnalMaBador'most  liked  ber  because  ske  woald  fisten  to  fns  eneomraim 
of  Ins  ^ife,  and  the  intensity  of  Ins  feefings  when  he  first  l>ecanie  a 
fafter  is  told  in  really  affecting  langnage : 

Baw  a  Yessel,  and  iinmediately  "bore  down  Troon  her.  As  we  approached,  she 
was  discovered  to  he  the  Benares^  from  Bomhay.  My  anxiety  became  pamfol, 
and  it  was  increased  to  a  degree  I  cannot  describe,  when  I  saw  the  comman&g 
officer  of  the  Benares  coming  on  board.  I  had  retired  to  a  comer  of  the  cabin^ 
and  was  in  vain  endeavonrmg  to  summon  up  more  fortitude,  when  my  frioid 
Snath,  who  tnew  my  state  of  mind,  and  had  made  his  inqniries  of  the  officer  of 
the  lliariBes  iSat  moment  he  came  on  board,  came  running,  and  taking  my  baad, 
congratulated  me  on  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  and  your  perfect  recoyery.  I  felt 
miite  overcome  by  my  feelings,  and  poured  out  with  pious  fervour,  though  in 
ffllence,  my  thanks  to  that  mercifur  Being  who  had  preserved  you  and  your 
infant.  I  was  hardty  composed  when  Br.  Briggs,  John  Briggs,  and  Mr.  Blacker 
came  on  board  with  my  packets.  I  tore  open  a  letter  from  you,  and  you  may 
suppose,  my  dearest  Charlotte,  the  emotions  with  which  I  received  your  daify 
letters  from  the  21st  of  May  to  the  6th  of  June,  upon  which  I  could  only  exclaim^ 
"  What  a  wife !  what  a  mother !"  May  He  who  has  preserved  you  through  such 
a  trial  continue  to  pour  down  His  choicest  blessing  upon  your  nead. 

Maleolm's  second  mission  to  Persia  was  a  greater  fiEoifire  even  llian  iiie 
first.  We  ind  dene  nothing  for  Perraa  all  the  lame  that  Rinssia  had  been 
spolialan^  lier  e^  lier  provinoes,  und  f^ey  now  would  liaTC  nothing  to  do 
widi  a  power  tliat  had  abandoned  them  in  the  hour  of  difficulty  and  dis- 
tress. As  he  sailed  away,  defeated  and  discomfited^  tlie  ambassador,  like 
many  other  persons  similarly  circumstanced,  solaced  himself  by  building 
castles  iiQ  the  .air.  Malcolm's  castle  was  a  curious  one :  it  was  to  esta- 
bHsh  lumsel^  under  his  country's  «iisign,  as  lord  of  a  ^rtified  island  in 
the  Persian  Ovd^  whenoe  lie  eould  become  (in  fancy)  ai^iter  of  the 
destinries  of  Persia  and  Arabia.  He  bad  been  anxious,  on  his  first  misaon, 
as  we  Imve  befixreseen,  to  obtain  a  settlement  for  the  British  govemment 
on  iihe  idand  of  Kharak — ^in  Persian,  Eharg;  in  Arabic,  Kbar^,  but 
pronounced  Kbarak.  He  bad  never  ceased  to  think  tliat  our  interests 
would  be  greatly  advanced  by  the  occupation  c^  such  a  post;  and  as  lie 
touciied  «t  llie  ialand,  <»  his  way  back  to  India,  to  take  in  water,  be 
agaoB  «Mt  a  Iobi^i^  eye  oan  tiie  plaee:: 

H.M,  vMj)  "  Doris/'  near  KarracX:,  ^tk  My. — ^The  more  1  contemplate  this 
island,  the  more  I  am  satisfied  it  might  be  made  one  of  13ie  most  prosperous 
settlements  in  Asia,  situated  vrithin  a  few  hours'  sail  of  Bushire,  Bunder  Begh, 
Bussorah,  Qraene,  Baheiin,  and  Catiff.    It  would,  if  under  a  just  and  powemd 
government,  be  the  common  resort  of  the  merchants  of  Turkey,  Arabia,  and 
Persia,  and  though  too  small  (only  twelve  square  miles)  to  support  a  number  of 
iohabitants,  it  would,  when  it  became  an  emporium  of  commerce,^  become  a 
^anary  also,  and  want  would  "be  unknown.    The  chief  recommendafions  of  this 
island  are  its  fine  climate  and  excellent  water.    It  has  no  barbour;  but  a  vessel 
has  protection  from  the  prevalent  gales  in  the  Gulf  under  either  its  south-east  or 
north-west  side,  and  they  can  sbft  their  berth  in  the  hardest  gales  v^ithout 
dan^r.    I  could  not  contemplate  this  island  without  thinking  it  far  from  m- 
probable  that  the  Englkh  government  might  be  obliged,  "by  the  progress  of  its 
enemies  in  this  quarter,  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  my  mind  passed  rapidly 
from  that  idea  to  the  contemplation  of  myself  as  the  chief  instrument  in  the 
execution  of  tMs  plan.    I  saw  this  almost  desolate  island  filled  with  inhabitants, 
whose  prosperity  and  happiness  was  my  charge,  and  who  repaid  all  my  lahours 
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by  their  eratitade  and  attacluneiit ;  but  what  most  delij^hted  me  in  this  picture 
was  the  Sgare  of  Charlotte  smiling  graciously  upon  me  mm  a  window  oi  one  of 
the  most  stately  castles  that  my  fancy  had  erected  on  the  shores  of  Karrack. 
More  improbable  dreams  have  been  realised,  and  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
indulging  the  imagination  in  the  contemplation  of  a  scheme  which  has  its  founda- 
tion in  me  most  virtuous  and  justifiable  ambition ;  which  seeks  not  to  destroy, 
but  to  establish ;  not  to  invade  security,  but  to  give  repose ;  not  to  attack,  but 
to  defend;  and  instead  of  spreading  the  evils  of  war,  wishes  only  to  erect  a 
bulwark  to  stop  its  ravages. 

When  the  project  was  urged  upon  the  attention  of  Lord  Minto  and  his 
colleagues,  different  opinions  were  entertained  as  to  its  feasibility  and 
propnety.  Malcolm  had,  however,  a  formidable  array  of  arguments  in 
support  of  his  pet  plan  : 

Firstly.  That  in  the  event  of  an  attempt  to  invade  India  being  made  by  a 
European  state,  it  was  impossible  to  place  any  dependence  on  the  efforts  of  the 
King  of  Persia  or  the  Pacha  of  Baghdad,  unless  we  possessed  the  immediate 
power  of  punishing  their  hostility  and  treachery. 

Secondly.  That  the  states  of  Persia,  Eastern  Turkey,  and  Arabia,  were,  from 
their  actual  condition,  to  be  considered  less  in  the  light  of  regular  governments 
than  as  countries  full  of  combustible  materials,  which  any  nation  whose  interests 
it  promoted  might  throw  into  a  flame. 

Thirdly.  That  though  the  French  and  Russians  might,  no  doubt,  in  their 
advance,  easily  conquer  those  states,  in  the  event  of  their  opposing  their  progress, 
it  was  their  obvious  poKcy  to  avoid  any  contest  with  tne  inhabitants  of  the 
country  through  whicn  they  passed,  as  such  must,  in  its  progress,  inevitably 
diminish  the  resources  of  those  countries,  [and  thereby  increase  the  difficulty 
of  supporting  their  armies — which  difficulty  formed  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole, 
obstacle  to  tneir  advance. 

Fourthly.  That  though  it  was  not  to  be  conceived  that  the  King  of  Persia  or 
Pacha  of  ^Baghdad  womd  willingly  allow  any  European  army  to  pass  through  his 
country,  but  there  was  every  ground  to  expect  that  the  fear  of  a  greater  evil  was 
Hkely  not  only  to  make  these  rulers  observe  a  neutrality,  but  to  dispose  them  to 
aid  tne  execution  of  a  plan  which  they  could  not  resist,  and  make  them  desire  to 
indemnify  themselves  Tor  submission  to  a  power  they  dreaded  by  a^eeing  to 
share  in  the  plunder  of  weaker  states — a  line  of  policy  to  which  it  was  too 
obvious  they  would  be  united,  and  to  which  their  Tear,  weakness,  and  avarice 
made  it  prooable  that  they  would  accede. 

Fifthly,  That  under  a  contemplation  of  such  occurrences,  it  appeared  of 
ultimate  importance  that  the  English  government  should  instantly  possess  itself 
of  means  to  throw  those  states  tnat  favoured  the  approach  of  its  enemies  into 
complete  confusion  and  destruction,  in  order  that  it  might,  by  fliTninisbiTig  their 
resources,  increase  the  principal  natural  obstacle  that  opposed  the  advance  of  a 
European  army,  and  this  system,  when  that  government  had  once  established  a 
firm  tooting  and  a  position  situated  on  the  confines  of  Persia  and  Turkey,  it 
could  easily  pursue,  with  a  very  moderate  force,  and  without  any  great  risk  or 
expenditure. 

Sixthly.  That  with  an  established  footing  in  the  Gulf  of  Persia^  which  must 
soon  become  the  emporium  of  our  commerce,  the  seat  of  our  political  negotia- 
tions, and  a  dep6t  for  our  militarv  stores,  we  should  be  able  to  establish  a  local 
influence  and  strength  that  would  not  only  exclude  other  European  nations  from 
that  quarter,  but  enable  us  to  carry  on  negotiations  and  military  operations  with 
honour  and  security  to  any  extent  we  cfesired,  whereas,  without  it,  we  must 
continue  at  the  mercy  of  the  fluctuating  policy  of  unsteady,  impotent,  and  faith- 
less courts,  adopting  expensive  and  useless  measures  oi  defence  at  every  un- 
certain alarm,  and  being  ultimately  obliged  either  to  abandon  the  scene  altogether, 
or,  when  danger  actually  came,  to  incur  the  most  desperate  hazard  of  complete 
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faihre  by  sendisg  a  military  expedition  which  must  trust  for  its  subsistence  and 
safety  to  states  who  were  Imown,  not  only  from  the  indiyidoal  character  of  their 
rulers^  but  from  their  actual  condition  and  character,  to  be  undeserving  of  a 
moment's  confidence. 

Seventhly,  That  there  was  a  great  danger  in  any  delay,  as  the  plan  recom- 
mended could  only  be  expected  to  be  beneficial  if  adopted  when  there  was  a  time 
to  mature  it  and  to  organise  all  our  means  of  defence  before  the  enemy  were  too 
far  advanced;  otherwise  that  momentary  irritation  which  must  be  excited  by  its 
adoption  would  only  add  to  the  many  other  advantages  which  our  want  of  tore- 
sight  and  attention  to  our  interests  in  that  quarter  had  already  given  to  our 
enemies. 

And  he  triumphed  so  far  as  not  only  to  be  authorised  to  carry  out  his 
design,  but  actually  to  set  sail  in  the  rox  frigate  to  put  it  into  execution. 
Unluckily,  an  express  boat  came  alongside  the  Fox  at  Kedgeree.  All 
his  grand  hopes  were  shivered  at  a  blow.  Sir  Harford  Jones  had  been 
sent  on  a  conciliatory  mission  to  Persia  by  the  home  goyernment— -a 
mission  more  absurd  than  any  that  had  preceded  it — and  Sir  John 
Malcolm  was  recalled  to  Calcutta,  leaying  his  work  to  be  performed  in 
our  own  times. 

A  second  mission,  after  being  duly  organised,  was  abandoned  like  the 
first.  Whilst  Malcolm  was  thus  buffeted  about,  and  engaged  in  quelling 
a  mutiny  in  Madras,  Sir  Harford  Jones  concluded  a  treaty  with  tne  Shah 
which  Malcolm  was  called  upon  to  ratify  or  to  modify,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  circumstances.  It  is  to  this  last  mission  that  we  are 
indebted  for  greater  additions  to  our  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
countries  neighbouring  Persia  than  had  accrued  for  almost  centuries  past. 
The  governor-general  had  resolved,  in  order  to  restore  the  prestige  of 
the  Company's  government,  to  render  the  new  embassy  more  imposing 
than  that  which,  under  the  conduct  of  Sir  Harford  Jones,  represented 
the  crown  of  England.  The  want  of  information  relative  to  the  countries 
beyond  India  in  the  north-west  had  long  been  severely  felt  by  govern- 
ment, especially  in  times  when  the  invasion  of  India  by  a  European 
enemy  was  supposed  to  be  a  probable  event.  The  opportunity  of  sup- 
plyii^g  this  want  now  seemed  to  present  itself,  and  Malcolm  was  all 
eagerness  to  attach  to  his  staff  men  who  would  delight  in  the  work  of 
exploring  regions,  and  bringing  back  intelligence  relating  to  their  geo- 
graphy and  their  resources. 

Malcolm  made  his  selection  well.  He  required  the  assistance  of  active, 
energetic  men,  full  of  enterprise,  courage,  and  intelligence ;  and  all  these 
attributes  he  found  abundantly  in  the  numerous  members  of  his  staff. 
Add  to  these  Christie  and  Pottinger,  who  were  already  at  work  in 
another  direction.  The  geographical  explorations  were  destined,  how- 
ever, to  a  disastrous  check  at  the  outset  When  at  Bushire,  Captain 
Grrant  and  Lieutenant  Fotheringham  had  been  despatched  to  Bagndad 
with  instructions  to  join  the  embassy  in  Persia,  by  the  way  of  Kur- 
distan. 

From  the  account  which  Malcolm  received,  it  appeared  that  the  ill-fated 
gentlemen,  on  leaving  Baghdad  about  the  end  of  Marcn,  determined  to  proceed 
By  a  different  route  from  that  which  Malcolm  had  indicated.  In  vain  did  Mr. 
!Rich  represent  that  the  road  lay  through  a  defile  infested  by  a  robber-ganff, 
under  tne  command  of  a  notorious  chief.  Captain  Grant  laughed  to  scorn  all 
idea  of  danger ;  he  sought  no  advice,  and  he  would  take  none.  He  had  accom- 
panied Malcolm  ten  years  before  on  his  first  mission  to  Persia,  and  had  pene- 
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tnted  into  nneapkred  parts  of  ikit  ctnatrj.  Thu  hul  cmn  lin  eonfidenMe  in 
himBdf ;  okI  he  Mid  ihk  one  wbo  bad  tranreD^  BotJBngto 

fear  in  tiie  oouniiiBs  wlndi  he  iras  then  about  to  exrabie.  He  had  taken  w^ 
him,  too,  contrary  to  the  system  which  Malcohn  took  so  mmdi  pams  to  enfaroe 
npcB  ha  aanstantB,  a  huge  amoant  of  hanage,  infikdhi^  "a  ^owy  tent,**  aad  a 
nmneroas  letinae  d  people.  Against  this  also  Mr.  Bueh  remons&ated  in  Tain. 
Giant  and  his  party  started ;  and  so  Httk  pains  did  he  ti^  to  seenxe  the  safety 
of  himsetf  and  Ins  foUowers,  that  he  left  the  Eesadent  in  a  state  of  nneertainty 
reiq)eetiBg  the  route  which  he  intended  to  take.  The  conseqaenoes  of  thas  kn- 
pmdBnoe  Bd|^t  be  f oieaeen.  On  reaching  the  defile,  he  was  met  by  tile  robber^ 
chief  and  a  party  of  horsemen.  They  professed  friendly  intentions,  and  p^* 
sua^d  Grant  ana  his  friends  to  alight  and  refresh  themseLyes.  Then,  they  fell 
npon  the  trayellers.  Grant  was  shot  dead  as  he  attempted  to  regain  his  horse.. 
The  rest  were  seized  and  carried  about  prisoners  for  four  days,  at  the  end  of 
whidi  Kelb  Ali,  the  robber-chief,  separated  the  Christians  from  the  Mnsstd- 
mans,  and  sn£^«d  the  latter  to  depart.  Then  the  Christians  were  brought 
forth  to  the  sactifioe.  Mr.  iFotheringham  and  three  Armeman  seryants  wore 
^ced  in  a  row,  and  asked  whether  they  woold  become  Mnasuhnam  or  ctie^ 
They  preferred  death  to  apostacy ;  and  one  af^  another  they  weaee  shot  dead; 
upon  the  spot. 

This  melancholy  eyent  elicited  a  noble  expression  of  feeing  from 
Malcolm.  The  King  of  Persia,  he  wrote,  was  lesolyed  upon  pimishing 
the  murderersy  but  he  added,  ''  I  am  indiffefent  to  their  efiEbzts.  Tli^ 
caimot  restore  my  friends.*' 

To  these  serious  grieyances  many  of  a  minor  chasaeter  were  sufter- 
added*  The  missions  of  the  *'  Crown,"  and  of  the  *^  Company"  cam^  as 
might  naturally  be  expected,  to  loggerheads.  Sir  Harford  Jone»  had 
done  much  to  increase  the  fever  of  cupidity  wliieh  Malcolm  himself  had 
excited  ten  years  before  by  the  prodigali^  of  his  gifb»  N&  wonder, 
therefore,  that  Malcolm  found  the  courtiers  of  Persia  hungering  and 
howling  after  Britidi  gold»  "  These  people,"  he  wrote,  ^^  are  like  fero- 
cious animals  who  haye.once  tasted  blood.  Nothing  else  will  satisfy 
them.  They  cry  out  for  money  as  shamelessly  as  if  it  was  their  natoral 
food.**  The  appointment  of  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  as  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Teheran,  relieyed  Malcolm  from  his^  unpleasant  position.  The 
Shah  wished  to  detain  him  and  his  followers  in  his  seryiooi  hut  he  only 
consented  to  leaye  Captain  Christie  and  Lieutenant  Lindsay^ 

When  Malcolm  left  Tabriz,  he  hoped  that  he  had  turned  hia  back.  fi>r 
oyer  on  ''  falsehood,  deceit,  and  intrigue;"  but  he  had  yet  one  more  ex- 
hibition of  these  qualities,  combined  with  the  rampant  national  cupidity^ 
to  ruffle  him  before  he  shook  the  dust  of  Persia  from  his  feet.  He  hmi 
not  been  unburdened  of  all  his  presents,  and  therefore  was  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  vexation  and  annoyance.  He  had  seen  mueh  o£  the  siMnlid 
littleness  of  Persian  courts,  but  he  had  still  to  find,  if  possiUe,  a  lower 
degree  ol  degradation  in  the  court  of  ELermanshabw 

.  Malcolm  embarked  for  England  with  his  wife  and  family  sh<HrtLy  afltec 
his  return  from  the  Persian  embassy.  This  was  at  an  eventful  period— > 
that  of  the  Hundred  Days.  Malcolm  went  over  to  see  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  and  he  fbllowed  the  allies  to  Paris*  He  has  lefi  some  vm 
agreeable  impression*  of  the  stirring  seenes  which  he  there  witflttasecL 
He  want:  at  omom  to  see  his  old  friend  in  the  Niaam's  army* 

We  fotond  the  Dnke  with  a  laotge  party  seated  at  dmner.  He  called  ont»  im 
his  nsnalmamier,  the  moment  I  entei^  ^  Ah  f  Maloolm,  I  aoLddlig^hited  io  see 
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you."  I  went  and  shook  hands,  introduced  Lord  John  Campbell,  and  then  sat 
down.  1  mention  this  trifle  because  it  showed  me  at  once  that  his  astonishing 
elevation  had  not  produced  the  slightest  change.  The  tone — the  manner — 
everything  was  the  same. 

Alter  &xiMa,  he  left  a  paity  he  waa  with  when  I  entered,  and,  shaJdn^  me  by 
the  hand,  retired  to  one  ena  of  the  room,  where  he  shortly  stated  wnat  had 
occurred  within  the  eventful  month.  *  People  ask  me  for  an  account  of  the 
action,**  he  said.  "  I  tell  them  it  was  hard  pounding  on  both  sides,  and  we 
pounded  the  hardest.  There  was  no  manceuvrmg,"  he  said;  "Bonaparte  kept 
his  attacks,  and  I  was  glad  to  let  it  be  decided  by  the  troops.  There  are  no 
men  in  Europe  that-can  fight  like  my  Spanish  infantry ;  none  have  been  so  tried. 
Besides,"  he  added,  with  enthuffiaBin,  "  m  army  and  I  know  one  another 
exactly.  We  have  a  nnitnal  ocmfidenic^  and  are  never  disappciinted." — "  You 
had,  however,"  I  obserred,  "moie  than  cnie4ia]f  of  jfour  troops  of  other 
nations." — "That  did  not  SMify,"  he  said,  "for  I  had  diflcovared  the  secret  of 
mixing  them  up  together.  Had  I  employed  them  in  separate  corps  I  should 
have  lost  the  battle.  The  Hanoverians,  he  added,  "  are  good  troops,  but  the 
new  Dutch  levies  are  bad.  They,  however,  served  to  fifl  gaps,  and  I  knew 
where  to  place  them.'* 

Maleokn  returned  to  Ibdia  to  take  a  leaiSng  part  in  the  war  against 
Holkar ;  bat  he  was  disappointed  in  net  reeeiving  tiie  gofermDent  oi 
Bombay  as  a.  reward  for  his  loag  and  able  military,  daplomaldc,  and  ad- 
ministrative services.  It  was  only  after  once  more  returning  to  his  nati^ 
covntTy  lini  this  act  of  justice  was  done  to  his  merits.  The  Bombay 
government  lasted  oolj  some  three  years.  Maloohn  returned  to  Enghmd 
to  take  a  final  part  in  the  diseiissions  upon  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  India 
Charter,  when  idle  steitHig'  man  was  struck  low  by  palsy,  and  expired  at 
the  age  of  soty-feur. 

MaJcolni  seems  AmBijs  to  have  htea  knk j  in  die  friends  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded.  His  last  journey  out  to  India  was  enlirsned  by  the 
congenial  company  €&  the  tiien  young  Bombay  cadet,  Henry  Cveawieke 
Ra^^nsoB — bow  the  most  distnigaidted  Orientalist  of  t»e  age.  He. 
could  not  even  get  into  a  stage-coach  without  meeting  with  a  chazaeter,, 
and  his  aeeount  of  a  journey  performed  under  such  cixenmstanees  with 
William  Cobbett  is  highly  amusing  and  chBracteristic; 

But  apart  firom  this^  Sir  John  Malcolm  waain  %Yerj  respeet  one  of  die 
remarkable  men  of  an  age  that  nnmbered  many  such.  These  biogra- 
phies of  Bfr.  Ka^^e's  cannot  but  serve  a  great  and  good  purpose.  Their 
author  seems^  as  he  g^oes  on  from  one  to  another,  to  beeome  asoffe  and  racoe 
familiarised  with  his  subjects,  and  to  treat  them  in  a  mora  masterly  and 
comprehensive  manner.  The  days  when  young  boys  of  twelve  were  sent, 
almost  withonl  any  previous  preparation,  to  fight  the  batdes  of  1^,  as 
well  8S  those  of  Aeir  country,  in  a  distant  foreigpa  land,  are  happily  gone 
by,  but  s<^  the  example  afforded  of  what  can  be  done  by  a  combination 
<i  sndk  Ttat^  qualities  as  are  met  with  in  a  Malcolm  and  a  Metcalfe, 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  advantage  to  future  aspirantSw  Malcolm  himself 
reminds  us,  more  than  any  person  of  modem  times^  of  the  hero  of  oUen 
chivahfy,  withoat  any  of  the  Mfiesi  or  the  Tices  of  sodli  a  cfaaraeter. 
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EXJTBAPELIA: 

AN  OMNIUMOATHERUM  LITSBARIUM,  OHIBFLY  ILLUSTBATIVB  OF 

BARROW  ON  'WIT.' 

HI. 
Addenda  de  Rcdendo. 

——Now,  by  two-headed  Janus, 
Nature  hath  framed  strange  fellows  in  her  time: 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes, 
And  laugh,  like  parrots,  at  a  hagpiper; 
And  other  of  sudi  vinegar  asp^t, 
That  they'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile, 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

The  Merchant  of  Venicef  Act  I.  Sc.  I. 

A  PAGE  or  two  more  on  the  general  subject  of  Laughter, — and  then 
upon  the  affinities  and  distinctions  of  Wit  and  Humour — ^before  entering 
upon  our  more  immediate  and  avowed  theme,  the  exemplification  of 
Barrow  on  '  Wit.' 

The  Philosophy  of  Laughter  has  been  illustrated  (obfuscated  some- 
times), by  very  numerous  and  conflicting  speculators,  expositors,  and 
theorists,  from  the  days  of  Aristotle— whose  definition  of  ro  yeXoiov  the 
modems  find  it  hard  to  mend — down  to  that  German  sovereign  who,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  exegesis,  in  sober 
seriousness,  of  this  laughable  subject — ^the  importance  of  which  made  it, 
in  his  eyes,  no  laughing  matter. 

Henri  Beyle  (De  Stendhal),  writing  in  1823,  remarks  :  *^  A  German 
prince,  well  known  for  his  attachment  to  literature,  has  just  proposed  a 
prize  for  the  best  philosophical  dissertation  upon  Laughter.  I  hope  llie 
prize  will  be  carried  off  by  a  Frenchman.  Would  it  not  be  ridiculous  for 
us  to  be  beaten  in  this  department  ?  To  my  thinking,  there  are  more 
jokes  made  at  Paris  in  the  course  of  a  single  evening,  than  in  Grermany 
during  an  entire  month."*  And  hereupon  M.  Beyle  proceeds  to  pose 
the  question,  Qu^est-ce  le  rire  ?  and  supposes  (that  is,  «M5-poses)  as  an 
answer,  Hobbes's  celebrated  theory  (or  rather  hypo-thesis,  Le.  sub-posi- 
tion), that  laughter  is  simply, a  convulsive  movement  of  the  nerves,  pro- 
duced by  the  unexpected  sight  of  our  superiority  over  some  one  else,  at 
whose  expense,,  and  by  whose  involuntary  agency,  the  laugh  is  brought 
about.  Exemplifying  which  theory,  the  French  critic  draws  a  picture  of 
an  elaborately  dressed  gentleman,  blooming  in  age  and  costume,  com- 
placently tripping  his  way  to  the  baU,  whereat  he  meditates  conquests  of 
the  electric  veni  vidi  vici  type — but  who,  alas  for  the  mishaps  of  this 
chequered  life,  stumbles  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  glory,  and  by  that 
stumble,  and  its  muddy  result,  ministers  mirth  to  every  Parisian 
*' Jeames"  who  assists,  omcially,  at  the  spectacle.  ^'  Le.voilsl  deja  sous  la 
porte  cochere,  encombree  de  lampions  et  de  laquais  :  il  volait  au  plaisir,  il 
tombe  et  se  releve  couvert  de  boue  de  la  tete  aux  pieds  ;  ses  gilets,  jadis 

*  CBavres  de  Stendhal :  *<Bacine  et  ShaJcspeare,"  ch.  iL 
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blancs  et  d'ime  oonpe  si  savante^  sa  craTste  nouee  si  ^legamment,  tout  oela 
estrempli  d*ttne  bone  noire  et  f(6tide.  Un  ^dat  de  tire  uniyerael  sortdes 
Toitures  qui  suivaient  la  sienne  ;  le  Suisse  sur  sa  porte  se  tient  les  c6t^, 
la  foule  des  laquais  rit  aux  lannes  et  fait  cercle  autour  du  malheureux."^ 
M.  Bejle  accounts  it  necessary  that  le  comique,  to  be  such,  should  be 
clearly  displayed,  and  that  a  sense  of  our  superiority,  as  laughers,  pro 
tefn,f  over  the  object  of  our  mirth,  should  be  distinctly  felt. 

But  long  years  before  M.  Beyle  had  cast  his  full-dress  Frenchman  into 
the  mire,  to  excite  inextingaisnable  laughter  among  lacqueys,  and  to 
illustrate  the  philosophy  of  le  rtr«,— our  own,  that  is  to  say,  merry 
England's  own  Sydney  Smith  had  fixed  on  an  analogous  illustration,  in 
his  Lecture  on  Wit  and  Humour,f  at  the  Royal  Institution.  We  refer 
to  the  climax  in  his  examples  of  incongruity  as  the  occasion  of  laughter. 
To  see  a  young  oflBcer  of  eighteen  years  of  age  come  into  company  in 
foil  uniform,  and  with  sach  a  wig  as  is  worn  by  grave  and  respectable 
clergymen  advanced  in  years,  would  make  everybody  laugh  (says  the 
laughing  and  laugh-compelling  lecturer),  because  it  certainly  is  a  very 
unusual  combination  of  objects,  and  such  as  would  not  atone  for  its 
novelty  by  any  particular  purpose  of  utility  to  which  it  was  subservient. 
This  is  the  lecturer's  first  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  complete  case  of  tncon- 
grmty.  Add,  he  says,  ten  years  to  the  age  of  this  incongruous  officer, 
and  the  incongruity  would  be  very  faintly  diminished ;  but  make  him 
eighty  years  of  age,  and  a  celebrated  military  character  of  the  last  reign, 
and  the  incongruity  almost  entirely  vanishes — ^insomuch  that  we  might 
even  be  disposed  rather  to  respect  the  peculiarity  than  to  laugh  at  it. 
Thus  comes  the  muddy  mishap  to  which  we  alluded  :  '^  If  a  tradesman 
of  a  corpulent  and  respectable  appearance,  with  habiliments  somewhat 
ostentatious,  were  to  slide  down  gently  into  the  mud,  and  dedecorate  a 
pea-green  coat,  I  am  afraid  we  should  all  have  the  barbarity  to  laugh. 
If  his  hat  and  wig,  like  treacherous  servants, -were  to  desert  tneir  falling 
master,  it  certainly  would  not  diminish  pur  propensity  to  laugh ;  but  if 
he  were  to  &11  into  a  violent  passion,  and  abuse  everybody  about  him, 
nobody  could  possibly  resist  the  incongruity  of  a  pea-green  tradesman, 
very  respectable,  sitting  in  the  mud,  and  threatening  dl  the  passeis-by 
with  the  effects  of  his  wrath.  Here,  eveiy  incident  heightens  the  humour 
of  the  scene  :-~the  gaiety  of  his  tunic,  the  general  respectability  of  his 
appearance,  the  rills  of  muddy  water  which  trickle  down  his  cheeks,  and 
the  harmless  violence  of  his  rage." 

That  pea-green  tradesman,  and  the  *'  dedecoration"  of  hb  coat,  are 
worthy  of  Sydney  Smith.  In  making  out  his  argument,  as  to  the  de- 
pendence of  laughter  on  a  sense  of  the  incongruous^  the  lecturer  added, 
by  way  of  supplement,  or  contrast,  or  relief  by  contrast,  to  the  pea-green 
tradesman,  that  if,  instead  of  this,  we  were  to  observe  a  dustman  nuling 
into  the  mud,  it  would  hardly  attract  any  attention,  because  the  oppo- 
sition of  ideas  is  so  trifling,  and  the  incongruity  so  slight.  The  argument 
is  in  opposition  to  Hobbes's  definition  of  laughter,  as  '^  a  sudden  glory, 


*  CEuvies  de  Stendhal:  '*  Racine  et  Shakspeare,"  ch.  ii 

t  Being  the  eleventh  of  the  Course,  since  published  as  <*  Elementary  Sketches 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  in  the  years  1804,  1805, 
and  1806." 
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piiiBOB  ««Mi  SafiMwiy  «£  olikoia,  or  4Mr  evn  £moM  iofiiaiSty^— -vUeh 
Jir.  6»itihi  meats  mi  nai  ma  cvpkaiitkm  of  the  hughtar  <txAed  by 
InMwr,  andfor  >ifMA  te  wibitifaite^  •§  ^we  Imwip  wea,  AMOioof  iaeoiH 
grdh^  ar  Ae iOoiqaBctiwi  irf  <objecti  <ad  wnei— if nnpna  aet  umMJlf  com- 

If  tears  may  Im^  «  diqr  intw  tbeeD,  ^mmiiatei  the  imtaBml  end  iaio- 
hoMttgf  Jtmuw  «£  Ae  ntnd  enonoane  by  smm  «aMett  aad  mlent 
cmoiion,  Jbefone  iit  has  had  ^nae  to  laoMMtle  ite  ^mSd^i  te  the  akaage  af 
txKumaibaBcmit — iao^iter^  tm  the  4>tkar  limad,  is  defiaed  by  Qu£tt*  to  lie 


llie  aaaw  'Bort  of  coaTaUire  and  javohaatoxy  anovnaeat^  aocanaaed  liy 

6m% 


iBBrpriie  or  onotrut  {in  the  absoBoe  «f  mij  more  aeaeoi  «aM)fi«nJ 
ktfm  it  bs  «»»  to  iceoBeye  lU  Mm£  to  mti^^ 

Adatodb  iScfines  ihe  laugbabie  as  consistaBg  ef,  <or  depeoda^  im, 
lalat  is  out  of  its  frqper  toae  Aad  plaoei,  yet  ^vUmhA  dangor  ar  paia. 
Tbw  4efinffBoa  is  a|ipiiHided  hy  Caieitdge,  ia  repeated  paasages  sdibe  of 
Ins  Essays  and  Us  xecofded  Ta-Ua^Talk.  ia  4iiekittar  Jk  Baaiateia%  iasr 
mstaaoe,  dat  to  leaol've  kugbtor  into  an  expveasioa  of  eeatoBspt  as  een- 
tcary  to  iut,  aad  langfaable  «BDi^h  s  *^  Laughter  is  a  coswulaiion  <£  iihe 
aerves,  aad  it  aeeaks  as  if  aature  eat  shert  Ae  sapd  thriU  <£  pleaauee  on 
the  saert es  by  a  suddea  convidskm  of  them  to  pzevent  iihe  sensatioa  be- 
oaaaiag  paaml — AruMlis  Def,  is  as  ^ood  at  e«m  he^  fiucpnse  at 
pexeeisitng  an  jthiag  eaafc  of  its  usual  pkoe  ivbea  the  lamsaahMss  is  not 
aQooaipanied  by  a  sense  of  eerioos  danger.  Suck  sminiee  is  always 
{deasurahfe,  and  it  is  observable  4iiat  sw^prise  aceooipamed  arsfth  «aipam- 
flkanees  of  danger  beeomes  Tcag^'t  For^  as  HaaUttobaenneSy  adiile  fbe 
-aseve  joddenoeas  of  transitioBy  ^  fDoate  badidng  o«r  e3yedfcatiean»  and 
tiawag  tthem  abm^ily  into  anollier  chaanel^  seems  to  f;i«e  additimaa] 
fiieKness  and  gaiety  to  the  aaiaud  spirits, — i£he  aostent  therfcaiqpi  in  net 
only  sadden,  ^mt  tnreateas  .seeioas  coBUMqaeaees,  er  caUs  i^  tbe  afaape  of 
danger,  tiukt  instaai  is  enr  dispofiition  to  mirth  eapeiaeded  by  tecuar^  and 
iaagbter  gives  |^aoe  to  tears. 

Jdaa  bas  been  ^defined  a  LjLVQmxGr  Asnmal :  one  of  die  aanoaa  dUi- 
antaoas,  aU  of  them  one-aded  penhips,  -wfaieh  have  been  deiised  to  difie- 
aentiste  tbe  genus  hmmo  horn  lower  bat  eagaate  genera,  ^aadnmed, 
iquadrimaaous,!  b^ed,  and  so  oq«  Mrs.  Beonouag  aefeza  to  iUa  •defini- 
tian,  asBODg  oitlaers,  in  ber  new  and  neantlcable  poem-: 

Men  define  a  jnan^ 
The  creature  "who  stands  frontward  to  the  stars, 
l%e  cieatore  who  looks  mward  to  hktsdf, 
He  to^wiight  lAUOHino  orea!tiue.§ 

And  of  even  those  exceptional  beings — lusus  naturte  &ey  ican  hardly  be 
called,  when  iSbeie  is  so  little  ludendi  about  or  wjtbin  them — ^^of  even  those 
lyporadic  aiMaaalies  who  are  notorious  to  their  £uniliars,  as  {leraons  that 


*  Lectures  on  the  English  Comic  Writers. 

t  "  Hence  Farce  may  often  border  on  Tragedy;  indeed,  Farce  is  nearer  Tragedy 
in  its  Essence  than  Comedy  is."--^CMBrid^e*«  TaUe-Tc^k, 

%  Bat  do  act  tiie  apes  .^10  laae^  or  atteentfi  to  to  it;  ados  Oaaiffeiia  expand- 
ing his  aotfaes'-FfallseKMliy.  ^^ 
§  "Aurora Leigh."    BookVn 
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lM%'h    nf  &m^  teo^  ke  mhb^  dM.stenr  niUaDa^  Ait  immb  opna  a 

«BM  »t  kMt,  if  dMilj  01101^  they  laiigAad — laughed  a  firlMitoaiS 
laiighy  as  aaonnloui  as  thNr  fi»egoiiig  and  suoeeediag  gtavity — a  kmgh 
remembered  ever  sinoe^  aot  «i  the  aeore  of  its  eingubiit  j  in  point  of 
time  alone,  hot  in  pofait  of  character  and  ngnificanoe  too.  Diogenes 
Teufelsdrockh  offers,  in  his  professorial  person,  a  raadBWorthy  example 
of  this.  Certainly,  a  most  involved,  self-secluded^  altogether  eaigmatic 
nature,  that  of  Teufelsdrockh,  exclaims  his  British  editoir;  then  adds-* 
"  Here,  however,  we  gladly  xecal  to  mind  that  once  we.  saw  him  lau^  ; 
once  only,  perhaps  it  was  the  fint  aikl  last  time  in  his  liib  ;  but  then  such 
a  peal  of  laughter,  enough  to  have  awakened  tiie  Seven  Sleepers  I  It  was 
of  Jean  l^mfs  ^oing :  some  siagle  faiUow  in  that  vast  WoikUlllaUstnMn 
of  Humour,  with  its  heavea-kiiHag  eoruscations,  which  is  now,  alas,  all 
congealed  in  the  fixwt  af  Death  I  The  large4M»died  Poet  and  the  small, 
both  large  enough  in  soul,  sat  talking  miscellaneoufiy  together,  the 
present  editor  being  privile^ned  to  listen  :  and  now  Paid,  in  his  serious 
way,  wai  giving  one  of  these  inimitable  ^  Extrar^baraogues  ;'  and  as  it 
chanced,  On  the  Pro|Kwal  for  a  CaU'^iutal  King:  gradaally  a  light 
kindled  in  our  ProGauor's  ey«s  and  £bce,  a  beaming,  mantling,  loveliest 
light;  through  those  murky  features,  a  radiant  ever-young  Apollo 
looked;  and  he  burst  forth  like  the  n^hing  of  all  Tattersall's, — tears 
ateandng  dowa  his  dieeks,  pipe  held  aloft,  foot  clutched  into  the  air, — 
loud,  long-continuing,  uncontrollable;  a  laugh  not  of  the  &ce  and 
diaphragm  only,  but  ef  the  whde  man  from  head  to  heel.  The  present 
Editor,  who  laughed  indeed,  yet  with  measure,  began  to  fear  all  was  not 
right :  however,  Teufelsdrockh  composed  himself,  and  sank  into  his  old 
stillness ;  on  his  inscratahle  cotiateaanee  there  was,  if  anything,  a  slight 
look  of  shame  ;  and  Ri^er  himself  could  not  rouse  him  again."  This 
unique  outburst  ^ves  occasion  to  Mr.  Carlyle  to  comment,  in  his  sugges- 
tive way,  on  the  import  and  varieties  of  laughter.  Headers  who  have  any 
knowledge  of  Peyehology,  he  goes  on  to  say,  know  how  much  is  to  be  in- 
ferred from  such  a  phenomenon ;  and  l3iat  no  man  who  has  once  heartily 
and  wholly  laughed  can  be  altogether  irreclaimably  bad.  ^*  How  much 
lies  in  I^Righter :  the  eipher-b^,  wherewith  we  decipher  the  whole  man  I 
*S&me  men  wear  an  everlasting  barren  simper ;  in  the  smile*  of  oiiiers 

*  In  our  last  chapter  we  quoted  Mrs.  Browning  in  iUustration  of  one,  and  that 
a  sad  and  constrained,  variety  of  that  multiform  Protean  thing,  a  smile.  Her  new 
romance  in  blank  verse,  *'  Aurora  Leigh,"  is  cariouslv  nch  In  examples  of  other 
varieties,  the  number  and  character  of  which  attest  her  close  observation  of  this 
dumb  Uuagnage  of  the  lias,  whether  in  babyhood  or  age,  joyous  or  tristt^  genial  and 
spontaneous  or  artiicial  and  untrue.    Thus  we  hear  from  her  of 

<<  That  murmur  of  the  oater  Infiaite 
Which  viwieaaed  Iwbies  anile  at  ia  their  sleep 
When  weadeved  at  to  sBuUog.*' 

Amnra  hagk,  p.  1. 
Then  the  moumM  passage — 

"  Or,  my  own  mother,  leaving  her  last  smile 
In  her  last  kiss,  upon  the  baby^noutli 
My  father  pushed  down  on  £he  bed  for  that"  (p.  6). 

Then  the  grapUe  detaii  in  %  graphic  wImI^  where  the  maiden  aunt's  portrait  is 
given — 

**  A  close  mild  mouth,  a  little  soured  abont 
The  ends,  Ibrough  ^praJring  aaietaited  loifis. 
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lies  a  cold  glitter  as  of  ice :  the  fewest  are  able  to  laugh,  what  can  be 

called  laughing,  but  only  sniff  and  titter  and  snigger  from  tiie  throat  out- 

I  ■  ■ "  1 1 1  ■     I  ■       I.I,,  1 1  ■■  ■ — ......  » 

Or  peradyentore  niggardly  half-truths; 

Eyes  of  no  colour, — once  they  might  have  smiled, 

But  neyer,  never  have  forgot  themselyes 

In  smilingf"  (p.  11). 

Then  the  rebuffed  suitor's  smile — 

«He  smiled  as  men  smile  when  they  will  not  speak 
Because  of  something  bitter  in  the  thought; 
And  still  I  feel  his  melancholy  eyes 
Look  judgment  on  me"  (p.  88). 

Add  the  smile,  in  innocence  and  life's  primaotra,  of  poor  Marian  Earle— 

'*  Somewhat  large 
The  mouth  was,  though  the  milky  little  teeth 
Dissolved  it  to  so  infantine  a  smile  I 
For  soon  it  smiled  on  me;  the  eyes  smiled  too. 
But  'twas  as  if  remembering  they  had  wept, 
And  knowing  they  should,  some  day,  weep  again"  (p.  118). 

With  the  contrasted  falsity  on  the  face  of  Lady  Waldemar— 

"  She  gave  me  such  a  smile,  so  cold  and  bright. 
As  if  she  tried  it  in  a  'tiring  glass 
And  liked  it"  (p.  217). 

Nor  must  the  smile  of  Marian's  child  be  forgotten,  when  his  eyes  open  fimm 
dreamland  to  rest  on-  Marian  and  Aurora  beside  his  bed — 

*'  The  light  upon  his  eyelids  pricked  them  wide, 

And,  staring  out  at  us  with  all  their  blue, 

As  half  perplexed  between  the  angelhood 

He  had  been  away  to  visit  in  his  sleep, 

And  our  most  mortal  presence, — gradually 

He  saw  his  mother's  face,  accepting  it 

In  change  for  heaven  itself,  with  such  a  smile 

As  might  have  well  been  learnt  there, — ^never  moved, 
.  But  smiled  on,  in  a  drowse  of  ecstasy. 

So  happy  (half  with  her  and  half  with  heaven) 

He  could  not  have  the  trouble  to  be  stirred. 

But  smiled  and  lay  there"  (p.  250). 

The  same  poem  omits  not  that  sad  put-on  smile,  of  a  sorrowful  heart,  which 
the  poetess  had  described  so  touchingly  long  before.  Thus  in  Aurora's  recital  of 
her  earliest  days,  narrating  her  mother's  death,  her  father's  stunned  bewilder- 
ment— 

**  And  thus  beloved  she  died.    I've  heard  it  said 

That  but  to  see  him  In  the  first  surprise 

Of  widower  and  father,  nursing  me, 

Unmothered  little  child  of  four  years  old, 

His  large  man's  hands  afraid  to  touch  my  curls, 

As  if  the  gold  would  tarnish, — his  grave  lips 

Contriving  such  a  miserable  smile. 

As  if  he  knew  needs  must,  or  I  should  die. 

And  yet  'twas  hard, — 'twould  almost  make  the  stones 

Cry  out  for  pity"  (p.  4). 

One  more,  and  a  characteristic,  fragment  to  the  purpose — 

<*My  critic  Jobson  recommends  more  mirth. 
Because  a  cheerM  genius  suits  the  times, 
And  all  true  poets  laugh  unquenchably 
Like  Shakspeare  and  the  gods.    That's  very  hard* 
The  gods  may  laugh,  and  Shakspeare ;  Dante  smiled 
With  such  a  needy  heart  on  two  pale  lips. 
We  cry, '  Weep  rather,  Dante'  "  (p.  92). 
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wards ;  or  at  best  produce  some  whiffling  husky  caohinnation,  as  if  they 
were  laughiug  through  wool :  of  none  such  comes  good.  The  man  who 
cannot  laugh  is  not  only  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils  ;  but  his 
whole  life  is  already  a  treason  and  a  stratagem/'* 

In  juxta-position  with  this,  however,  we  must  place  the  author's  objec« 
tion,  in  the  chapter  next  ensuing,  to  the  definition  of  Man  as  a  Laughing 
Animal.  *'  Man  is  called  a  Laughing  Animal :  but  do  not  the  apes  also 
laugh,  or  attempt  to  do  it ;  and  is  the  manliest  man  the  greatest  and 
oftenest  laugher  p  Teufelsdrockh  himself,  as  we  said,  laughed  only  once."t 

Evidently,  and  naturally  enough,  the  Professor's  Able  Editor  prefers 
that  only  once,  such  as  it  was,  to  a  laugh  like  that  of  their  common 
friend,  the  Hoft>ath  Heuschrecke,  who  played  a  whole  laughing  chorus  at 
the  Professor's  table-talk :  *^  And  then,  at  every  pause  in  the  harangue, 
he  [Heuschrecke,  a  fair  German  Bozzy  in  his  way]  gurgled  out  his  pursy 
chuckle  of  a  cough-laugh  (for  the  machinery  of  laughter  took  some  time 
to  get  in  motion,  and  seemed  crank  and  slack).''^; 

The  province  of  Laughter  does  certainly  afford  ample  room  for  a  large 
outlay  of  discriminative  talent — to  sunder  the  genuine  from  the  factitious, 
the  precious  from  the  vile.  Laughter  may  be  simply  a  nuisance ;  cynical 
or  contemptuous  laughter,  for  instance.  Disgust,  contempt,  and  laughter 
have  indeed  been  pronounced  nearly  akin :  he  who  enjoys  nothing  and 
values  nothing,  will  laugh  at  everything.  §  There  is  the  petrifying  sneer 
of  a  demon  which  excludes  and  kills  Love,  as  Charles  Lamb|[  allows,  in 
his  plea  for  laughter  as  not  always  of  a  dangerous  or  soul-hardening 
tendency.  But  how  genially  he  hastens  to  set  over  against  that  sneer, 
the  cordial  laughter  which  cherishes  and  implies  the  Love  that  sneer 
would  desolate ! 

Out,  too,  upon  the  braying  peal  of  people  all  lungs,  and  no  ears,  no 
nerves ;  sometimes  of  the  feminine  gender  even ;  for  as  Clerimont  says, 
iu  Ben  Jonson,  *'  O,  you  shall  have  some  women,  when  they  laugh,  you 
would  think  they  brayed,  it  is  so  rude.'*ir  How  fatally  a  noisy  laugh  may 
tell  against  the  laugher,  when  the  listener  is  shrewd,  and  has  an  ear. 
jThomton^  laugh,  for  example,  in  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton's  first  romance— 
<'  a  loud,  coarse,  chuckling  laugh,  which,  more  than  a  year's  conversation 
would  have  done,  let  me  into  the  secrets  of  his  character."** 

JEst  modus  in  rebus.  The  Laughing  Philosopher,  as  such,  is  no 
Philosopher  at  all ;  for  he  can  have  made  but  small  way  in  the  alphabet 
of  the  Philosophy  of  Life.  Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest :  allow  this,  and  the 
Laughing  Philosopher  may  look  out  for  a  h'ermitage-^the  Chaulieus  and 
Hamiltons  of  fact  and  fictionff  may  keep  their  own  counsel  and  their  own 

•  «  Carlyle's  "  Sartor  Resartus."    Book  L  ch.  iv. 

t  Ibid.  ch.  vi.  %  Ibid.  ch.  iil. 

§  Archbishop  Whately.  ||  On  the  Genius  of  Hogarth. 

f  «*  The  SUent  Woman,"  IV.  1.  ••  "  Pelham,"  ch.  xxiii. 

ff  Void  a  cabinet  picture  from  another  of  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton's  romam: 

"  We  sat  down  to  supper.  *  Count  Hamilton,'  said  Boulainvilliers,  *  are  we  not 
a  merry  set  for  such  old  fellows?  Why,  excepting  Arouet,  Milord  Bolingbroke, 
and  Count  Devereux,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  us  under  seventy.  Where,  but  at 
Paris,  would  you  see  bona  vivans  of  our  age?     Viveni  lajoie^  la  hagatdle,  VamowP 

^^Etkvmde  Champagne,*  cried  Chaulieu,  filling  his  glass ;  *  but  what  is  there 
strange  in  our  merriment?  Philemon,  the  comic  poet,  laughed  at  ninety-seven. 
•  "Maj  we  all  do  the  samel* 
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£rem  life  real  and  Kb  in  eameit  Not  liiat  liie  Ciyiog  Fralosopliflr  is  the 
true  prophet^  eMier.  Heraditus  and  DwBooritm  rnvst  aneefe,  and  aom- 
promise,  and  make  mutual  oonceflsions,  nor  Kfiue,  ¥  a  joint  dynaity  is 
nwractieable,  to  tal^e  torn  and  tam  dboitft,  in  a  world  wheve  dajr  and 
sight  akernate,  and  winter  is  as  periodieal  as  saMmer,  and  snikB  «MBe 
as  ^Mmtaneoosly  as  tears. 

^*  They  say  you  wte  a  idaneholy  fdlow/'  qvsth  BomtUnd  to  JiatgrneSj 
in  Ae  Forest  of  ArLsb* 

'^  I  am  so,"  lie  answen:  <>I  do  love  it  better  than  langiuBg.'** 

^  Those,'*  BosmUnd  rejoins,  'Hhat  are  in  extraasity  of  either,  are 
abominahle  fellows;  and  betray  lihenselves  to  every  nodem  eensare,  worse 
than  draidEard8.''f 

To  whieh  dear  ringing  race  whose  every  aeceat  teUs,  Now  are  we  m 
Arden !  add,  in  oonchisioD,  liie  m^d  snMaed  tones,  yet  hamoaiovs  in 
tendency,  of  the  pensive  Rednse  of  Olney  iX 

■*  *Toa  forget,*  cried  Bolingbroke,  *  that  Philemon  died  of  the  langbing.' 

'*'  Tefl,'  said  Hamilton ;  *  bnt  if  I  remember  right,  It  was  at  seeing  an  ass  eat 
figs.    Let  «s  row,  tiierefore,  never  to  keep  oompany  witii  asaes.' 

^  'Bravo,  CoantV  said  BoDlainviUiers,  'jou  luve  pnt  the  tme  moral  en  the 
storj.  Let  na  swear,  by  the  ghoat  of  PhilemoD,  that  we  will  never  laugh  at  an 
ass's  jokes— practical  or  verbfld.* 

**  *  Then  we  mnst  always  be  serious,  except  wlien  we  are  with  each  other,'  cried 
duraliea.  '  <%,  I  would  sooner  take  m  j  chance  of  dying  prematnxdy  at  ninety- 
seven  than  consent  to  aueh  a  vow/  "  &c.  &c. — Devertwe,  Book  IV.  ch.  t. 

*  That  Jaques  conkl  laugh,  however,  and  profited  by  any  rare  opportunity  for 
it,  afforded  him  in  the  woods  and  forests,  we  know  by  his  own  previous  ayowal. 
Witness  his  report  of  the  rencontre  with  Touchstone— of  which  the  finale  is, 

« When  I  did  hear 

The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time, 
My  lungs  began  to  crow  Hke  diaatideer. 
That  liBols  should  be  ao  <deep-eontemplBttvie ; 
And  I  did  laugh,  aans  intermission, 
An  hour  bj  his  diaL" 

At  TouZAke It,  Act  IL^c  7. 
-f  Ibid.  Act  IV.  Be.  1. 

X  Melancholy  man  aa  WilUam  Oowper  was,  the  notion  that  he  was  no  laa^ier 
is  an  utter  mistake— as  it  generaJly  is,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  melancholy  people. 
Kdt  merely  was  it  his  delight, 

^  In  life's  morning  march,  when  his  spirits  were  youn^" 

to  waste  Ins  own  and  hifl  feUow  '*  students' "  time  in  giggling  «id  makiiig  gigi^ 
but  when  his  days  were  in  the  sere  and  yellow  ka(  and  hunself  a  ''poor  cieatux^" 
it  did  not  take  very  much  to  set  him  **  laughing  immoderately."  Reading  Don 
Quixote  in  Smollett's  translation  made  him,  as  his  letters  tell  us,  ^  laugh  hn- 
moderately."  And  we  all  know  the  efihot  upon  hun  of  I^ady  Austea's  narration 
of  the  tale  of  John  Gilpin— that  he  lay  awake  half  the  night  in  coavaiMoas  of 
laughter. 

Or  take  the  case  of  Bousseau.  ffim  many  peeple  assume  to  have  been  as 
incapable  ef  laagfater  as  a  nuunmy,  or  a  man  in  ibe  dentist's  gra^p^  or  an  old 
portsait  of  IVibulation  Covaiott.  Bat  Jiean  Jacques  even  boasts  of  his  Hts  of 
*<nHBEtingniAaUe  laughter,"  veiging  on  ^aufRieation :"  ^  C'^taient  des  mm  in- 
exfeingaiUes ;  noas  eteuffions.  Oeuz  qui,  dans  ane  lettre  qu'il  leur  a  plu  de 
m'atlEihuer/'  he  adds,  with  ceedial  resentment  at  the  aotaon  of  kis  being  supposed 
tsluHre  Imighed  only  twice  in  all  his  lUis,  **«ifottt  fait  diie  4ue  je  a'«vais  ri  que 
denx  ftas  ea  soa  vie,  ae  nfont  oonna  dans  «e  tesafps-U^  ni  dans  ma  jeonesse ;  ear 
assur^ment  cette  idee  n'aurait  jamais  pu  leur  vemr."— £sf  <2anlfianoaf,  line  VXCT. 
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Let  ad  JttM  flkBue  SB  lini  I  BBtti 


To  clothe  in  sables  ^eFciy  jooul 
An^  gnre  good  coa^^j  a  face  flevere. 
As  if  G^  met  aroimd  a  fathicr's  luer; 
2*01  tell  some  men  tiiat,  pleasure  all  their  bent, 
AidlttQi^hterallthexrirork,  is  fife  misspent, 
Thfsr  msdoDi  bursts  into  llus  sage  Tq^y, 
''Timndoth  k  nn,  ssd  we  shouGL  smys  mj/ 
To  mo)  VHK  KSiairKaaiu  Boae  sbare  (tf  vu; 
And  thfiGfifons  'tis  a  laaric  loob  nerer  hit  * 


TES  JBUPHSJLTDS  Al^D  THE  WAE  IN  PEESIA^f 

The  Ei;^hratefl  Valley  Boute  appears  -to  be  fast  paaatag  from  the  -sta^ 
of  diseasfflon  into  a  reality.  A  concession  has  been  at  length  granted  m 
dbe  £ne  of  de^^ty-coDoorted  intngues  and  of  a  violent  opposilaon  from 
natkms  inimical  to  the  prosperity  and  grandeur  of  Great  Britaiq,  and  to 
vhich  it  would  scarcely  be  cMdilied  some  Englishmen,  with  names  fami- 
liar to  their  own  countrymen,  veoe  yet  8u£B.ciently  little  patriotic  as  to  lend 
themselves.  This  concesinon  extends  to  the  whole  line  of  country  from 
the  Jlediterranean  to  the  Persian  GM9  and  embcaoes,  we  beheve,  a 
^guarantee  -of  ax  per  cent,  for  the  wiiole  capital  necessary  to  carry  out  so 
gigantic  a  project  It  may  be  said  to  this  that  a  guarantee  from  a  power 
Bke  tiiat  of  Turkey  does  not  possess  die  same  solid  basis  for  inyeatment  as 
a  simikr  guarantee  conceded  hy  a  more  stable  goTemment.  But  with  a 
&w  inconsistencieB  which  had  their  origin  in  xmnisterial  and  party  in- 
trigues, the  Ottoman  government  has  always  heen  £oand  to  be  honest  and 
upright  in  the  main;  the  "  sick  man"  exhibited  at  the  onset  of  the  late  war, 
and  throughout  a  very  trying  crisis,  an  amount  of  vigour  and  an  extent  of 
jKSBOurees  voir  ^tn  consistent  witli  the  moirouna  condition  which  some 
mere  pleased  to  apply  to  so  vast  an  empire ;  and,  lastly,  suppose  any  un- 
foreseen chax^ges  wt^ie  to  liappen  in  future  times  in  the  countries  con- 
cenaedy  it  would  always  be  the  interest  of  all  parties  to  protect  Jueh 
jaffMMi^  as  were  aafasidised  to  a  railway  from  aiMivchy  and  dcflpoltation, 
and  4be  vwy  het  ci  gitiag  to  them  sndi  a  protoctkm  would  eamam  to 


It  is  fair  to  own,  hoiv!ei>ei^  that  Bonateaa  woald  £ua  he  cooBidaBed  aspast 
lavill^g.in  his  old  dure.  And  paaohably  there  was  no  affertataon  in  that  There 
is  a  form  of  melaodioiy,  more  than  one  form  indeed,  to  which  laughter  is  an  utter 
fitteanger.  la  BodbefoncaiiU,  a  suffident  contraBt  in  chazacter  to  Rousseai^  was, 
aeootftng  to  Madame  de  S^vigni^  capable  of  distinguidied  feats  in  the  art  de  rire ; 
tmt  Ids  account  ctf  himself  in  early  manhood  indlades  this  avowal:  '*  Fremi^- 
swBt,  pourparler  de  mon  hmneTrr,  je  oiub  ai^Uooolique,  et  jele  ««b4  un  pout 
^■0  Aapoia  trois  ob  <qiiatro  ana  %  pcane  in^arit-on  ^n  rife  trots  on  ^vatM^  '  " 

*  Oowper's  PoesH:  ^Coaveraalaan.'' 

t  Jieaiok  entile ZtepfaratesVaiteyBoHfee to ladUuL  Bjr  W.F.Amdiew,Ei 

JLmdmi  W«  H.  Allen  and  Co.    1869:. 
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them— -that  which  is  so  much  wanted  in  some  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
^-a  stable  and  permanent  government. 

The  disting^shed  engineer,  Sir  John  Macneill,  who  has  explored  the 
Mediterranean  terminus  of  the  projected  railroad  during  the  past  summer, 
under  the  guidance  of  General  Chesney,  ascertained,  from  the  transport 
which  takes  place  across  the  so-called  ''Iron  Bridge"  on  the  Orontes^ 
that  a  railroad  to  Aleppo  alone  would  be  a  paying  speculation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  toll-books,  more  than  1200  laden  camels  and  horses  pass  that 
bridge  every  day.  Yet  this  bridge  is  not  upon  the  main  line  of  traffic 
between  Aleppo  and  its  seaport,  Alexandretta,  which  is  to  the  north  of 
the  Lake  of  Antiocb.  The  price  of  transport  of  a  ton  is  now  6Z.  from 
Aleppo  to  the  sea.  The  railway  will  be  able  to  transport  it  at  from  18s. 
to  22s.,  which  will  bring  down  a  great  number  of  goods,  that  are  now  lost 
for  want  of  transport. 

The  same  eminent  engineer  ascertained  to  his  satisfaction  that  there  is 
every  facility  for  making  a  harbour  in  the  Bay  of  Antioch,  not  far  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Orontes,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Casius,  and  that  by 
making  a  little  dStour,  and  gaining  the  uplands  of  North  Syria  by  the 
valley  of  the  Afreeh  river — the  same  line  as  that  taken  by  General 
Chesney  during  the  transport  of  the  materiel  of  the  Euphrates  Expedi- 
tion— no  engineering  difficulties  present  themselves,  and  that  the  rauway 
may  be  constructed  at  from  6000^.  to  8000Z.  per  mile.  By  such  a  detour 
a  nch  settled  country,  dotted  over  with  towns  and  villages,  is  also  accom- 
modated, and  branch  lines  will  be  unnecessary. 

But  it  is  not  Turkey  alone  which  will  feel  the  beneficial  results  which 
are  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  follow  the  execution  of  such  projects.  Ad- 
joining Turkey  is  a  kingdom  once  as  rich  and  nearly  as  powerful,  but 
which  through  ages  of  misrule  has  become  little  better  than  a  theatre  for 
the  disputes  of  diplomatists.  Save  as  a  means  through  which  England 
can  thwart  Russia,  or  Russia  irritate  and  threaten  our  Esistern  empire,  the 
enstence  of  Persia  has  almost  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  consideration  with 
European  nations  : 

But  this  can  no  longer  be  the  case  where  passenser  steamers  shall  periodically 
traverse  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  electric  cable  be  extended  along  its  shores. 
The  commercial  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  Europe  will  then  once  more  revisit 
its  ancient  haunts  in  the  factories  where  Genoese  and  Venetians,  Portuguese, 
Dutch,  and  English  successively  sought  the  custom  of  the  "Grand  Sophy  of 
Persia,"  and  his  then  wealthy  subjects ;  European  civilisation  will  then  msen- 
siblv  pervade  the  Peraian  Empire  by  the  same  influences  which  are  abready  at 
work  m  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Mamelukes ;  and,  as  her  interests  become 
identified  with  ours,  Persia  will  learn  to  take  her  place,  as  Turkey  has  already 
assumed  hers,  in  the  great  federation  of  civilised  nations. 

The  present  crisis  of  affairs  in  Persia  shows  how  important  such  a  state  of 
things  would  be  to  the  interests  of  India  and  of  England.  Utterly  devoid  of  any 
substantial  power,  and  secure  in  her  remoteness,  Persia  ventures  to  put  a  alight 
on  our  ambassador,  and  attempts  to  purchase  the  support  of  Russia lyy  disturb- 
ing our  Affghan  frontier.  To  bring  tnis  feeble  and  faithless  power  to  her  senses 
may  require  some  palpable  exhibition  of  our  power  in  the  shape  of  expensive  ex- 
peditions, whose  best  result  can  only  be  an  apology  for  an  insult,  or  the  retrac- 
tion of  an  unfounded  claim.  No  one  can  doubt  ror  a  moment  but  that  our  dif- 
ferences with  Persia  might  have  been  settled  months  ago  had  the  Euphrates 
Yalley  Railway  and  Electric  Telegraph  been  in  operation.  Persia  woum  then 
have  seen  that  we  possess  the  means  of  landing,  at  a  few  weeks'  notice,  upon 
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her  coast,  a  force  as  large  as  we  sent  to  the  Crimea,  and  the  leadiog  nations  of 
Europe  would  have  felt  that  they  possessed  an  interest  in  putting  an  end  to  a 
misunderstanding  which  they  now  aoubtless  regard  as  affecting  none  of  their 
number  save  England  and  Russia.  It  is  the  want  of  a  speedy  means  of  commu- 
nication by  the  Euphrates  Valley  route  which  allows  this  very  paltry  dispute  to 
be  prolonged  through  months  and  years,  and  threatens  our  Indian  excnequer 
with  a  bimLen  in  comparison  with  which  all  the  possible  expenditure  on  both 
railway  and  telegraph  may  prove  a  very  trifle. 

It  had  been  thought  that  the  dreams  of  conquest  of  the  successors  of 
Peter  the  Great  had  ended  with  the  destruction  of  the  forts  and  docks  of 
Sebastopol.  Nothing  can  be  more  illusory.  The  late  war  repelled 
Russian  aggression  for  a  time,  but  a  premature  peace  has  reserved  to  that 
colossal  power  all  its  Asiatic  conquests,  and  all  that  it  wanted  besides — 
^'breathing  time."  As  it  is,  Russian  conquest  has  only  changed  its 
direction ;  foiled  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Sea  of  Azof,  she 
now  turns  to  the  Caspian  and  the  regions  of  the  Aral : 

Russia  may  pause  to  gather  strength,  but  she  is  still  Eussia,  and  a  "  peace  kati- 
fnsB  MAY  NOT  BE  A  PEACE  SECTJBED."  So  far  as  the  present  security  of  the  Ot- 
toman Empire  is  concerned,  no  one  disputes  that  the  objects  of  the  war  have  been, 
to  a  certain  extent,  attained.  The  neutralisation  of  the  Black  Sea— the  demo- 
lition of  Russian  fortresses — the  reduction  of  Russian  armaments,  which  once 
existed  in  dan^rous  proximity  to  Constantinople — each  of  these  is  unquestion- 
ably a  concession  of  no  trifling  moment.  The  restoration  of  Ismail — ^that  blood- 
stained trophy  of  the  ambition  of  Catherine  the  Second  and  of  the  ferocity  of 
Suwarrow — ^affords  an  important  security  to  the  Sultan  a^inst  any  further  ag- 
gressive movement  from  Bessarabia.  The  residence  of  European  consuls  $it 
Sebastopol  and  Nicholaieff  will  effectively  prevent  the  sudden  appearance  of  a 
Russian  fleet  in  the  waters  of  the  Golden  Horn.  Of  still  greater  consequence 
is  the  admission  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  the  dignity  of  a  place  in  the  j?eneral 
councils,  and  a  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  international  code  of  Europe. 
But  the  question  still  returns,  whether,  even  allowing  that  much  has  been  done, 
much  more  might  not  easily  have  been  effected — whether  all  has  been  insisted 
upon,  which  would  certainly  have  been  conceded — whether  the  concessions  actu- 
ally  obtained  are  such  as  under  existing  circumstances  the  Allied  Powers  were 
not  only  entitled,  but  bound  by  the  clearest  rules  of  policy  to  demand.  The  late 
war,  like  wars  of  a  less  recent  date,  has  shown  convincingly  that  Turkey,  for- 
midable in  her  means  of  defence  upon  the  Danube,  is  essentially  weak  on  her 
Asiatic  frontier,  and  that  her  vulnerable  point  can  be  most  easily  reached,  not 
by  armies  menacing  Widdin  or  Silistria^  but  by  armies  defiling  through  the 
passes  of  the  Caucasus.  On  this  side,  there  is  still  no  material  guarantee  afforded 
against  Russian  agression.  Deprived  of  its  Asiatic  provinces,  it  is  plain  that 
the  Ottoman  Empire  could  not  for  six  months  together  hold  its  ground  as  an 
independent  power,  or  be  prevented  from  falling  b  v  a  general  insurrection  of  the 
Christian  races  under  its  dominion.  The  security  oi  Asiatic  Turkey  should  there- 
fore have  formed  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  As  it  is,  if 
ever  a  new  cause  of  quarrel  brings  the  Muscovite  and  Ottoman  armies  once  more 
into  mortal  collision,  we  may  be  assured  that  the  former,  taught  by  experience, 
instead  of  atteinptinff  that  front  movement  which  has  agab  and  again  been  frus- 
trated, will  conuie  weir  operations  to  attacking  that  flank  of  their  adversaries 
which  is  still  left  unprotected,  and  which,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  would 
perhaps  be  impossible  successfully  to  defend.  Let  us  add  to  these  considerations 
the  consideration  no  less  important  to  England,  that  Persia  is  still  as  much  ex- 
posed as  ever  to  the  march  of  the  Russian  forces,  and  that  Tiflis  commands  not 
only  the  road  to  Teheran,  but  the  readiest  route  to  the  ^tes  of  Herat.  If 
Bntish  India  was  ever  endangered  b^  the  ambition  and  intrigues  of  the  succes- 
sors of  Peter  the  Great,  it  may  be  imagined  whether  the  pml  k  less,  now  that 
Russia,  barred  from  further  development  of  her  power  in  Europe,  is  compelled 
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to  turn  her  sfcieniioB  to  Gentcal  Asia,  and  to  subsiitnfce  im  het  liiioiis  of  lolim 
oonqoest  the  sontherB  coaat  o£  the  Cwpiaii  for  the  sonftheni  eoasi  of  IJkeSnxxBe 
Sea— now  that,  in  addhion  to»  her  lonff-stamfing  ieaioosy  ol  Xn^bad  as  her  gxeai 
tML  in.  the  East,  she  is  farther  excited  against  tma  coniiferr  hj  thgrfaaaaitoaaw 
of  a  serioos  injury^  said  the  shame  oi  an  opesn  defeat.  To^france  and  to  Amtria 
it  is  of  little  oonsequence  whether  Gireassia  is  foBe  or  dependent— '"odketiiesr 
Georgia  is  oecBpied  liy  the  tro(^s  of  Abdnl  Medjid  or  the  ^oops  of  the  Gsar 
Alexander.  But  the  statesmen  of  Ikigkad  may  yet  live  to  laiBeiilr  the  daaf  os 
which  an  invalaahle  opportunity  was  lost  of  protecting  the  shores  of  the  Indus 
by  an  aUiance  with  the  warlike  tribes  who  command  the  banks  of  the  Terek»  and 
of  maldng  the  ridge  of  the  Caucasus  the  advanced  line  of  defence  of  our  empire  in 
Hindostan. 

With  a  railway  along  the  Euphrates  connected  by  efficient  steamers  in 
the  Persian  Golf,  with  a  railway  along  the  vaUey  of  the  Indus,  the  veteran 
armies  of  India  might  be  wielded  with  a  rapidity  and  a  force  tiiat  would 
be  felt  in  Europe  as  weU  as  Asia,  at  St.  Petersburg  as  at  Teheran : 

''In  these  days,  the  connexion  between  events  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  is 
far  better  understood  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  i^  present  cestury,  «id 
news  travels  infinitely  faster;  but  even  at  the  b^mnixig  of  the  presesfc  century 
we  may  ronanber  that  it  was  the  superiority  of  the  airm»  of  Pia&ee  in  Etirope 
that  induced  Tippoo  to  rise  agamst  us,  and  led  to  the  oontest  with  Mm,  wh^ 
ended  in  the  takmg  of  Seringapatam.  Indeed,  there  is  no  one  who  reafly  knows 
Lidui  that  is  not  aware  how  greatly  even  the  extremities  of  oar  empire  there  aie 
agitaited  by  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  reverse  in*  aiiy  quarter,  so  sensitive  is 
tSe  bond  by  which  those  vast  subject  populations  are  held. 

''We  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  the  Czar  at  Stamboul,  and  we  may  find  fab  in- 
fluence not  quite  agreeable  at  Teheran ;  neither  must  we  close  oof  eyes  to  the 
fact,  that  Persia  is  insidiously  and  perseveringly  advaneiog  her  outposts'  both  m 
Central  Am  and  along  the  hue  of  the  sea-board  of  the  Gw  of  Oman.  She  has 
already  taken  Herat,  formerly  r^arded  as  the  k^  of  India,  &om  tiie  A^hasasy 
and  has  wrested  Bunder  Ablmss  m  the  Persian  Gulf  frmn  the  Imaum  of  Muscat* 
Had  the  British  minister  at  the  Persian  court  been  under  the  immeeHaie  ordera 
of  the  Governor-General  of  India,  the  Shah  wouM  speedily  have  reeoikd  b^nre 
the  remonstrances  of  an  authority  badced  by  300,000  men.  We  do  not  fear  a 
Busfflan  invasion  of  India,  but  we  must  guard  our  prestige  of  invineibiHty  witl; 
the  treacherous  and  semi-barbarous  courts  of  Asia,  as  the  beat  means  of  protect- 
ing our  Indian  dominions  from  the  dire  efi^ts  of  internal  ccanmotions,  and  from 
the  hostile  incuriHons  of  the  turbulent  and  WBarlike  tribes  on  our  ncrth-west 
firontier.  While  the  ancient  seat  of  emoire  of  the  GsBsars  in  the  East  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  solders  of  the  West,  and  wiiile  British  enterprise  is  surely,  though 
gradtially,  adding  the  Sultan's  empire  to  the  area  of  its  wide  exertions,  his  domi- 
nion in  Asia  Minor,  and  our  name  in  the  East,  have  reeeived  a  t^ock  by  the 
capitulation  of  Kars.  'We  owe  India  a  vict<MT  in  Asia;'  we  owe  it  a  victory 
that  shaQ  effiiee  from  the  standards  of  E>ussia  the  record  of  our  bcroie  misfinr- 
tunes  at  Ears.  But  now  that  the  temple  of  Janus  is  closed  for  a  season,  let  us 
stamp  on  Asia  the  impress  of  our  genius  and  our  power ;  let  us  trader  the  in- 
vasion of  Ana  Minor  by  Bussia  for  ever  impossible,  by  throwing  open  to  the 
world,  by  the  irresistible  power  of  steam,  the  rich  and  fbrgottiea  phons  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tieris — ^the  once-famed  granaries  of  the  East^— and  subduing  to 
industry  their  wild  inhabitants.  This  would  be  a  greater  triumph  than  the  re- 
capture of  Kars,  and  at  once  a  colossal  and  enduring  monument  of  our  scknee 
and  enlightenmesit,  as  well  as  of  our  energy  and  mi^t  to  a  people; 

"The  Indian  army  has  not  only  fought  l^e  battles  of  England  m  L»£s  and 
Central  Jbia,  but  the  Sepoy  of  Bei^  and  Madras  has  crossed  bayonets  with  the 
best  soktien  ol  Europe,  m  Java  and  the  Mauritius,  while  l^kdr  brethren  of  Bom- 
bay msehed  to  oppose  the  same  g^allant  enonyin  i^ypt.  Notwithstandii^ 
this,  ovtiied  aad  magnificent  army  in  India  has  been  pmctidally  igi^red  in  tne 
late 
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<'  Tbere  is  now  in  India  aa  anny  of  ■eiudy  300,000  nea.  at  the  dbfoaal  ol  thk 
countzyy  impart  from  S1,000  snbaidiaiy  troops  and  coatiQ^ts  horn  natiare  aUtob 
In  that  armj  there  are  about  26^00  Enropeaas  belongpac  to  the  Queen's  seifr' 
vice,  inclading  eavaliy  and  in£aatxy  of  the  line ;  and  15^00  Eorc^easa  troopa  ift. 
the  CcHnpaay's  service,  of  every  arm  except  cavalry,  and  240,465  native  troops. 
This  last  figure  includes  233,699  exclusively  native  troops,  togetha  with  3644  Eor 
ropean  commissioned  officers,  and  3122  European  wacraat  and  non-commissioned, 
officers  and  rank  and  file.  The  number  of  the  commissioDed  officers  of  the 
Queen's  troops  amounts  to  5S8«  The  police  oorjpe  rcmdarly  organised  conaiatoi 
of  24,015  native  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  offieeis  and  privates^  and 
35  commissioned  European  officers.  Large  and  costly  as  this  army  may  be,,  it 
might  easily  be  increased,  eq>ecially  from  the  warlike  tribes  latcdiy  addea  to  one 
dominion.  Here,  then,  is  a  reserve,  and  an  ample  reserve,  well  (»ganiaed, 
officered,  and  generally  with  sonM  experience  of  waar.  How  could  it  be  e^  thai 
we  had  no  reserve  P  Of  this  immense  foree,  40,000  are  British  soldiers.  0£ 
the  rest,  the  irregular  native  cavalry  is  just  the  fbree  we  most  required  in  the 
late  war,  and  coud  not  supply  fieom  home.  Here,  then,  ia  everyttuag  thai  we- 
have  ascribed  to  Eusaia. 

"  '  All  former  empires  that  ever  pretended  to  hold  distant  countries  in  subjeO' 
tion  made  a  fair  exchange  of  armies,  so  that  while  Italians  were  holding  Britain^ 
or  Numidia^  or  Dacia,  Britons,  Numidians,  and  Dacians  were  staticmed  in  Italy, 
and  even  supplying  candidates  for  the  imperial  pui^.  Whatever  the  finak 
results,  the  £oman  Empire  would  not  have  lasted  ten  years  without  that  intec- 
change.'  Eussia  earried  on  the  war  with  forces  drawn^  uom  the  heart  and  extie« 
mities  of  Asia,  as  well  as  from  the  most  northern  shores  of  Europe ;  and  when 
we  talk  thoughtksi^y  of  her  overpowering  iK^uktion,  it  is  these  (UB^auit  regioiis 
that  we  are  unconsciously  thinking  of.  '  Our  case  is  the  same  as  Busaia's,  oidy 
we  have  not  got  the  sense  to  see  it^  and  shall  not  see  it  tiU  oar  eyes  have  bean, 
opened  and  our  wits  quickened  by  a  succession  of  disasteis.' 

''  The  mutual  dependence  of  our  Western  and  Eastern  empires  was  eleailjf 
pointed  out  many  years  ago  in  these  words :  'In  case  our  enemies  should  prove 
sufficientljT  powerful  to  press  us  hard  either  in  Europe  or  Asia,  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  inestimable  importance  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  transport  our  mili- 
tary forces  from  Europe  to  Asia,  and  fr(Mn  Asia  to  Europe,  with  the  greatest 
possible  celertly,  as  the  exigencies  of  war  may  demand.  A  rapid  means  of  com* 
municatiag  between  India  and  Malta,  both  by  means  of  the  Bed  Sea  aad  of 
the  Persian  Qulf,  through  Egm^t  and  through  Syria»  would  multiply  tenfold 
the  resources  of  Britain,  aiul  secure  the  defences  of  our  possessions  from 
Canada  to  Hong-Kon^.  Indeed,  England,  with  her  small  standing  army,  with 
her  population  not  trained  and  disciplined  to  defend  their  own  territory  against 
invaders,  and  witli  ministers  who  neglect  her  navj,  can  never  be  duly  secured 
against  the  sudden  attacks  of  her  rivals  and  enemies,  until  she  esn  impose  some 
restraint  on  their  ambition,  by  having  it  in  her  power  to  array  the  Sepoy  on  the 
shores  of  the  Meditenanean*  and  t&  highlanner  o£  Scotland  and  the  gaUaat 
sons  of  Erin  on  the  banks  of  1^  Indus  and  the  Qanfioes,  with  »  degree  of  speed 
which  no  other  power  can  equal.  The  small  amount  of  our  military  force,  in. 
comparison  with  the  enormous  extent  of  our  empire,  must  be  counterbalanced 
by  abundant  means  of  communication  and  extraordinary  rapidity  of  transport.' 

'*  Bussia,  aware  of  the  mistake  she  committed  in  going  to  war  with  im)erf ect 
means  of  transit,  is,  with  our  monew,  about  eonneeting  the  shores  of  the  Caffpiauj 
the  BlacJE  Sea>  aad  the  Baltic  wiw  the  heart  of  the  empire  by  means  of  railways 
communicating  with  her  navigable  rivera. 

"  In  America^  ten.  mika  of  railway  are  on  the  average  opened  eveiy  day  for  th& 
accommodati(HL  of  the  regular  traffic  of  the  country. 

*'  And  shall  we,  while  enriching  with  railways  Bjossia,  America^  Erance,  Italy» 
and  Austria,  forget  what  is  due  to  India  with  her  boundless  resodrces  and  vast 
population  P 

"It  is  evident  tiistta have  ^tst  benefit  of  even  the  mend  weight  of  ourmagid- 
ficent  and  well-appointed  army  in  India>  on  the  great  events  wnich  are  M0W  at 
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progress,  and  of  the  consequent  changes  which  must  necessarily  flow  from  them, 
that  we  must  have,  above  all  things,  increased  facilities  for  moving  troops  and 
stores  upwards  or  downwards  along  the  line  of  the  Indus,  as  well  as  up  the 
Persian  Gulf,  or  to  the  Red  Sea,  as  circumstances  might  render  necessary. 

''  While  these  pages  are  passins;  through  the  press,  the  shadow  of  coming 
events  in  the  East  is  deepening  ana  extencung,  and  it  becomes  more  emphati- 
cally the  duty  of  this  country  to  make  their  army  in  India,  by  proper  means  of 
transit,  not  only  sufficient  for  the  internal  peace  of  that  country,  but  that  some 
portion  of  it  should  also,  by  the  same  means,  be  made  availaole  wherever  and 
whenever  the  welfare  or  the  honour  of  the  paramount  state  might  demand  its 
service.  There  never  was  put  forward  a  greater  fallacy,  or  an  error  more  Ukely 
to  be  mischievous,  than  'that  the  Turkish  question  was  of  no  importance  in  an 
Indian  point  of  view.'  The  grand  problem,  now  in  course  of  solution  in  Turkey, 
must  atect  in  its  results,  matever  they,  may  be,  in  the  most  immediate  and 
powerful  manner,  our  power  and  prospenty  in  India. 

''Every  act  in  the  great  drama  of  the  war  has  elicited  either  the  apprehension 
or  the  applause  of  the  nations  of  the  East.  In  the  mosques  of  Bokhara,  five 
thousand  Moolahs  prayed  dailv  for  the  success  of  the  Sultan  of  Boom,  and  'the 
name  of  M(mravieff\&  probably  now  repeated  with  awe  by  the  Persian  and  the 
Affghan.' 

"  The  Eastern  shepherd,  in  his  solitude,  pondered  over,  and  the  warrior,  in  his 
fastness,  watched  with  kindling  eye,  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  field,  while  every 
incident  of  the  campaign,  whether  in  Europe  or  Asia,  has  been  minutely  dis- 
cussed, and  will  be  well  remembered  in  the  bazaars  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  India." 

By  establishing  a  steam  and  electric  connexion  between  England  and  India 
and  the  confines  of  Central  Asia»  not  only  would  the  power  and  control  of  Eng- 
land be  enhanced  over  her  150,000,000  widely-scattered  subjects,  but  a  great 
and  glorious  step  would  be  taken  towards  securing  the  progress,  the  freeaom, 
and  tiie  peace  of  the  world. 

We  have  only  taken  up  one  bearing^  of  the  question  in  this  notice — 
that  which  refers  to  our  present  difficulty  with  Persia  and  with  Russia  in 
Central  Ana.  The  bearings  of  the  question  in  reference  to  Turkey,  and 
to  our  commercial  relations  with  that  country,  with  our  Eastern  empire, 
and  with  the  East  generally,  present  a  vast  neld  of  inquiry.  The  reader 
will  find  them  ably  expounded  in  Mr.  Andrew's  work.  France,  most  in- 
terested in  the  opening  of  the  canal  of  Suez,  has  naturally  not  looked  on 
at  a  project  which  it  most  erroneously  supposes  to  be  a  rival  one,  without 
some  feelings  of  rancour,  and  the  possible  and  very  imaginary  power  to 
be  gained  by  the  establishment  of  a  railway  along  the  great  valleys  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  has  been  a  source  of  no  little  heart-burning  and 
jealousy.  It  will  not  be  a  little  amusing  to  the  reader,  then,  after  going 
over  the  recent  traffic  returns  of  North  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  furnished 
by  Mr.  John  Kennedy,  and  of  those  countries  and  of  Baghdad  from 
various  other  sources,  to  find  a  notice  of  a  memoir  of  French  origin, 
on  the  comparative  political  and  commercial  importance  of  the  route  by 
railway  by  the  Euphrates,  and  by  the  Suez  canal,  in  which  all  the  argu- 
ments are  not  only  strongly  in  fovour  of  the  first,  but  the  author  actually 
demonstrates  by  figures  and  calculations,  very  carefully  made,  that  those 
advantages  would  be  much  greater  than  have  ever  been  propounded  by 
its  advocates  in  this  country.  Such  a  testimony,  coming  as  it  does  from 
such  a  source,  cannot  be  looked  upon  with  that  sceptical  incredulity  with 
which  almost  all  mat  undertakings  are  viewed  at  the  outset,  not  by 
philanthropists  and  patriots,  bat  by  the  race  of  schemers  in  our  own 
ootintry. 
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During  the  earlier  portion  of  Marmont's  memorials  of  his  time,  we 
found  him  enjoying  the  full  tide  of  prosperity:  he  had  the  luck  to  he  en- 
gaged against  inferior  generals,  and  he  gained  a  considerable  portion  of 
renown,  not  justified  by  ensuing  events.  The  prestige  attaching  to  his 
name  had,  indeed,  become  so  great,  that  Napoleon  selected  him  to  super* 
sede  Mass^na  in  the  Peninsula,  and  had  ample  reason  to  regret  his  choice. 
Instead  of  Marmont  maintaining  the  reputation  of  the  French  arms,  he, 
by  his  own  showing,  spent  his  time  in  unworthy  disputes  with  the  other 
generals  holding  separate  command,  and  thus  strengthened  the  English 
power.  On  his  own  ex  parte  evidence,  he  was  no  match  for  Wellington  ; 
and,  disguise  it  as  he  may,  he  was  out-generalled  at  Salamanca.  But  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  rerer  to  this  subject  presently. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  volume  we  left  Marmont  at  Zara,  opposed  to 
the  Russians  and  Montenegrins.  Various  skirmishes  took  place  during 
the  winter,  and  the  rebels  (as  Marmont  chooses  to  call  them)  suffered  very 
condign  punishment  by  his  burning  the  town  of  Castelnovo  over  their 
heads.  The  next  step  proposed  was  a  combined  operation  of  the  French 
and  Austrians  to  capture  Cattaro,  but  it  ended  in  nothing ;  fortunately, 
perhaps,  for  Marmont,  as  the  Russian  naval  force  was  very  large,  and  it 
would  have  been  unfavourable  to  contest  the  sovereignty  at  sea  with  them. 
In  the  mean  while  the  Dalmatians,  who  had  been  amicably  disposed  to  the 
French  at  the  outset,  began  to  grow  discontented  at  the  prolonged  occu- 
pation, and  aided  the  Russians  in  carrying  out  their  numberless  intrigues. 
Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  Marmont  felt  greatly  disposed  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  war  between  the  English  and  Turks,  which  Duck- 
worth's forcing  of  the  Dardanelles  appeared  strongly  to  suggest,  and  pro- 
posed to  join  the  Turks  with  25,000  men.  He  obtained  the  emperor's 
assent,  and  opened  negotiations  with  Mustapha  Bairaktar,  so  celebrated 
for  his  devotion  to  the  unhappy  Selim  ;  with  Passwan  Oglou,  and  with 
the  celebrated  All  Pacha,  of  Janina,  to  the  latter  of  whom  a  field  battery 
and  abundance  of  materiel  were  sent.  The  sudden  change  which  took 
place  in  the  conduct  of  the  Porte,  however,  overthrew  all  these  laboured 
schemes,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Russian  fleet  enabled  Marmont  to  devote 
his  attention  to  a  branch  of  militai*y  occupation  for  which  he  always 
showed  a  remarkable  genius.  In  the  expectation  that  his  long-cherished 
dream  would  be  fulfilled,  and  that  Turkey  in  Europe  would  be  broken 
up,  and  subjected  to  a  Polish  partition,  Marmont  paved  the  way  by 
opening  up  roads  into  the  interior  of  Dalmatia.  By  these  means  he  re- 
g^ned  a  great  portion  of  his  popularity  with  the  inhabitants,  who  said,  in 
their  flowery  language :  "  During  eight  years  the  Austrians  drew  up  and 
discussed  plans  for  roads,  without  carrying  them  out :  Marmont  mounted 
on  horseback  to  have  them  made,  and  lo !  ere  he  descended,  they  were 
finished.'*  About  this  time,  too,  an  envoy  from  Ali  Pacha  Tirited  Mar- 
mont, who  gives  the  following  account  of  his  mission: 
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This  envoy  was  en  route  for  Poland,  in  order  to  meet  the  emperor.  Meliemet 
Effendi  had  experienced  strange  fortunes.  He  was  a  Eoman  and  a  priest,  wliom 
we  found  at  Malta  performingthe  duties  of  inquisitor,  on  our  capture  of  that 
island.  He  followed  us  to  Egypt,  where  we  gave  him  emplovment  as  a  civil 
servant.  Not  finding  in  that  department  tiie  advantages  he  had.  anticipated,  he 
determined  on  returning  to  Europe  in  the  company  of  two  French  ofocers.  A 
corsair  took  them,  and  tney  were  carried  to  Janma  and  put  in  prison.  One  day 
the  d-devant  inquisitor  announced  that  he  had  been  favoured  with  a  vision ;  Mo- 
hammed had  appeared  to  him  and  demonstrated  that  the  Christian  religion  wa& 
false,  and  so  our  friend  decided  on  embracing  the  Koran.  He  was  immediately 
set  at  liberty.  He  was  employed  by  AH  Pacha,  and  soon  taken  into  favour. 
When  he  came  to  me,  his  master  had  authorised  him  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  Napoleon.  The  vizir  had  decided  that  jjeace  was  near  at  hand,  and  fore- 
seeing that  the  emperor  would  demand  possession  of  Corfu  and  the  seven  islands, 
AH  Pacha  sent  Menemet  to  ask  that  they  might  be  handed  over  to  him,  his  sole 
argument  to  convince  Napoleon  being :  "  AH  Pacha  loves  the  French;  a  French 
general  wiH  come  to  take  the  command  at  Corfu;  this  vicinijby  will  engender 
quarrels,  and  it  will  be  unjustly  said  that  AH  Pacha  does  not  love  the  French. 
!U  order  to  prevent  such  injustice  it  would  be  better  to  give  the  island  to  AH 
Pacha."  Mehemet  Efifendi  joined  the  emperor  just  as  the  peace  was  being  sigjned.. 
The  conditions  were  stiUkept  secret.  He  made  his  request,  and  supoorted  it  by 
the  powerful  argument  I  have  quoted,  while  the  emperor  repHed :  "  But  how  am 
I'to  take  Corfu?  it  does  not  belong  to  me.'*  "But  your  majesty  wiU  have  it," 
the  renegade  said.  "How  am  I  to  take  it?"  the  emperor  contmued;  and  he 
never  altered  this  mode  of  argument,  which  could  not  possibly  compromise  him. 
Mehemet  Effendi's  mission  was  fulMed,  and  he  returned  to  his  master.  After- 
wards, I  was  tdd,  the  wretched  man  went  back  to  Kome»  and  made  a  pubHc  re- 
cantation. 

The  peace  of  Tilsit,  and  the  emperor's  wish  to  interfere  in  Spain,  put. 
a  final  check  to  the  designs  on  Turkey  ;  Cattaro  was  handed  over  to  the 
French,  and  tranquillity  restored  to  the  world  for  a  short  period.  Mar- 
mont  received  his  reward  in  the  title  of  Due  de  Raguse,  which  he  con- 
sidered the  greatest  compHment  that  could  be  paid  him.  During  the 
peace,  Marmont  was  engaged  in  negotiations  wiUi  the  Montenegrins,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  inducing  them  to  accept  the  government  of  the  emperor; 
and,  from  his  own  showing,  he  could  always  know  the  state  of  the  political 
thermometer,  as  regarded  Austria,  by  the  language  held  by  the  Yladika. 
When,  therefore,  the  Montenegrins  broke  out  into  hostiHty,  he  could  not 
entertain  the  sHghtest  doubt  but  that  a  war  with  Austria  was  imminent. 
Nor  were  his  expectations  frustrated.  As  soon  as  hostiHties  commenced 
in  Italy,  Marmont  received  orders  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the 
army  of  Italy.  After  some  unimportant  movements,  he  was  summoned  by 
the  Archduke  John  to  evacuate  Dalmatia,  but  thought  it  beneath  him 
even  to  answer  the  summons.  Napoleon's  march  on  Vienna  altered  the 
aspect  of  things  materially.  The  viceroy  recommenced  the  offensive  by 
entering  FriuU,  while  Marmont  hurried  to  join  him.  On  the  route,  he 
fought  and  won  the  battle  of  Gospich  against  a  very  superior  force,  on 
the  same  days,  the  21st  and  22nd  of  May,  as  the  terrible  battle  of  Essling 
was  being  fought  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  From  the  correspond* 
ence  in  the  third  volume  we  will  here  show  that,  while  engaged  in  fignting 
his  own  battles.  Napoleon  found  time  to  carefully  watch  his  generals,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  two  following  letters : 
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K APOLEOK  TO  HARMONT. 

Bayonne,  8th  Hay,  1808. 
Monsieur  lb  Gbnebal  Maemont, — ^The  pay  of  the  army  of  Dalmatia  is  in 
arrears,  because  you  have  diverted  400,000  francs  from  the  paymaster's  chest  to 
meet  other  expenses.  Things  cannot  ^o  on  in  this  way.  'fne  paymaster  was 
very  wronff  to  obey  your  orders.  As  it  is  the  treasury  which  pays  tne  expenses, 
this  brancn  of  the  sendee  cannot  be  kept  straight  with  such  irregularity.  You 
have  no  right,  under  any  pretext,  to  force  the  chest.  You  ou^t  to  demand 
credits  from  the  minister;  if  he  do  not  grant  them,  you  must  not  incur  sack 
expenses. 

This  matter  was  evidently  rankling  in  Napoleon's  mind,  for  we  find 
him  writing  again  on  May  16,  1808  : 

MoNsisuB  iiE  General  Marmont, — There  is  great  disorder  in  the  admini* 
stration  of  my  army  in  Balmatia.  You  have  authorised  a  violation  of  the  chest, 
amoimtin^  to  nearly  400,000  francs.  And  yet  the  same  amount  was  placed  to 
your  credit  for  the  engineer  and  artillery  works.  It  is  a  very  considerable  sum. 
How  is  it  that  it  was  not  sufficient  ?  Dalmatia  costs  me  an  immense  sum ;  there 
is  no  regularity  there,  and  all  this  causes  a  degree  of  irregularity  in  our  accounts, 
to  which  we  are  not  aoeustomed.  The  paymaster  is  responsible  for  all  these 
sums ;  I  have  ordered  his  recal,  and  he  IukL  better  make  haste  and  send  in  all 
the  vouchers  to  certify  his  accounts.  But  all  this  does  not  justify  the  expense. 
You  have  no  right  to  spend  a  farthing  which  the  minister  has  not  placed  at  your 
disposaL    When  you  want  a  credit,  you  must  ask  for  it. 

The  terms  on  which  the  archduke  had  entered  on  the  campaign  were 
very  favourable.  The  French  army,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  its 
fbrees,  and  especially  those  troops  who  had  made  the  campaigns  of  1805, 
1806,  and  1807,  were  in  Spain  and  Italy;  Davoust*s  corps  alone,  about 
30,000  strong,  and  a  few  other  troops  hurriedly  organised  in  the  depots 
at  home,  were  in  Germany.  Thus  the  allies  represented  the  largest 
integer  of  the  French  army.  Without  wishing  to  treat  them  unjustly, 
we  may  assume  that  our  readers  are  aware  how  mediocre  these  soldiers 
were.  The'  archduke  opened  the  campaign  with  a  firm  and  numerous 
army,  perfectly  equipped,  and  nuurched  with  the  confidence  imparted  by 
his  inunense  superiority.  This  confidence  was  universal,  but  a  change 
soon  came  over  the  troops  in  the  following  simple  way: 

A  Trendi  prisoner  was  taken  on  the  field  of  the  battle  of  Batisbon.  He  was 
questioned,  and  ke  announced  the  arrival  of  the  emperor  to  take  the  head  of  the 
army.  They  rei^ued  to  believe  him,  bat  every  prisoner  repeated  the  same  tale. 
From  that  moment^  I  was  told — ^£rom  the  instant  when  the  fact  was  confirmed, 
the  archduke,  who  till  then  had  displayed  coolness  and  talent,  bst  his  head, 
and  only  committed  absurdities.  '^  Andi,"  Bubna,  who  told  me  the  story,  added, 
"  in  oraer  to  recal  him  to  his  senses,  said  to  him,  *  But,  monseigneur,  why 
trouble  yourself?  suppose  Jourdan  had  just  arrived  instead  of  Napoleon?** 
This  amusing  incident  never  left  my  memory.  It  does  not  attach  much  credit 
to  Jourdan ;  out  Bubna  chose  his  name,  because  the  archduke  had  fought  against 
him  for  two  campaigns  and  had  always  beal^n  him. 

And  it  was  fortunate  fer  the  French  army  that  Napoleon  was  present, 
for  the  check  at  Essling  had  almost  destroyed  it.  At  that  moment,  so 
Marmont  tells  us,  Prince  Charles  had  in  hb  hands  the  destiny  of  the 
French  army :  he  could  have  destroyed  it ;  hut  it  appeared  to  him  so 
^tonderftd  aad  extraordinary  that  he  had  not  been  beaten,  that  he  idmost 
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doubted  Us  victory,  \vhen  it  only  depended  on  him  to  render  it  decidve. 
The  French  army  was  divided  by  the  Danube,  which  is  of  immense 
width  near  Vienna  ;  the  two  portions  could  only  communicate  by  means 
of  uncertain  navigation.  The  troops  on  the  left  bank  were  utterly  worn 
out  by  the  obstinate  struggle,  and  had  no  ammunition  or  space  to  move  in 
on  the  island  of  Lobau.  If  the  Austrian  army  had  forced  a  passage,  and 
if  the  population  of  Vienna  had  revolted,  which  they  were  much  inclined 
to  do,  Lannes  and  Mass^na's  corps,  and  the  cavalry  of  the  Guard,  must 
have  been  captured  or  cut  to  pieces.  Fortunately  for  Napoleon,  the 
time  had  not  yet  come  for  his  star  to  set. 

During  the  period  that  Marmont  was  detached  at  Laybach,  the 
Austrians  moved  down  a  large  force  on  Gratz,  where  the  84th  Regiment 
defended  the  town  against  overwhelming  numbers  for  fourteen  hours. 
For  this  brilliant  service  Napoleon  ordered  the  regiment  to  bear  on  its 
standard  the  motto,  "  Un  contre  dix,*'  while  Marmont  received  his 
reward  in  the  shape  of  the  following  letter : 

NAPOLEON  TO  MABMONT. 

Schdnbmim,  28th  Jane,  1809,  Nine  in  the  Mozniag. 

MoNsiEUB  LE  Due  DB  Eagtjse, — On  the  27th  you  were  not  at  Gratz.  You 
have  committed  the  greatest  fault  of  which  a  general  can  be  guilty.  You  ought 
to  have  arrived  there  by  midnight  of  the  23rd,  or  the  morning  of  the  24'th. 
You  have  10,000  men  under  your  command,  and  you  do  not  know  now  to  enforce 
obedience ;  in  fact,  your  corps  is  only  a  division.  I  believe  that  Montrichard 
is  not  a  splendid  officer ;  but  you  complain  with  a  bad  grace.  What  would  it 
be  if  you  commanded  120,000  men?  Besides,  a  formal  act  of  disobedience 
would  be  criminal ;  it  is  a  misunderstanding,  and  how  can  that  occur,  when  a 
general  only  commands  10,000  men  ?  Marmont,  you  have  under  you  the  best 
corps  of  my  army ;  I  desire  your  presence  at  a  battle  I  propose  fighting,  and 
you  cause  me  a  delay  of  several  days.  You  will  possibly  have  beaten  Giulay  this 
day.  It  is  very  necessary  I  should  know  what  I  have  to  depend  on,  where  you 
are,  and^whether  the  enemy  will  collect  his  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gratz. 
It  is  important  that  his  troops  should  be  so  scattered  that  they  cannot  be  re- 
assembled for  many  days. 

At  the  commencement  of  July,  Marmont  proceeded  to  Vienna,  in  order 
to  have  an  interview  with  the  emperor.  He  met  him  at  a  fortunate 
moment,  on  his  return  from  an  inspection  of  the  works  thrown  up  for  the 
protection  of  the  French  army.  According  to  our  author,  Napoleon  was 
subjected  to  a  species  of  intoxication  when  he  had  a  large  number  of  troops 
at  his  command,  and  his  resolutions  were  influenced  by  the  lively  impres* 
sion  such  a  scene  caused  him.  '^  A  man  of  his  superiority  ought  to  nave 
been  free  from  such  a  degree  of  intoxication  (enivrement) ;  nis  feelings 
ought  not  to  have  had  such  an  empire  over  his  mind ;  for,  before  seeing 
diem,  he  was  aware  of  the  number  of  his  troops.''  The  reception  was 
sufficiently  gracious,  and  Marmont  was  ordered  to  cover  the  approaches 
to  the  island  of  Lobau.  A  few  days  later  the  battle  of  Wagram  was 
fought,  which  the  French  won,  owing  to  the  errors  of  the  Austrian  com- 
manders. The  Archduke  Charles  complained  greatly  of  the  conduct  of 
his  brother  John,  and  a  public  discussion  commenced  between  them.  The 
fact  is,  that  though  Prince  John  halted  his  men  to  boil  their  soup,  and  so 
delayed  his  arrival  on  the  battle-field,  the  French  had  35,000  fresh  ^ops 
prepared  to  receive  him.   After  the  battle  a  sudden  panic  took  plaos^  and 
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tbe  entire  plaia  was  covered  with  fugitives :  nearly  ten  thonsand  men 
rushed  predpitately  on  the  Danuhe  in  the  most  disgraceful  state  of  fear. 
They  had  heen  terrified  hy  the  outposts  of  the  Archduke  John's  army ; 
but  such  a  panic  throws  a  strange  light  on  the  components  of  the  French 
army  of  Wagram.  We  do  not  think  that  the  troops  who  won  Jena  and 
Austerlitz  would  have  been  guilty  of  such  conduct.  The  battle  of 
Wagram  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  times,  if  we  regard  the  number 
of  combatants  collected.  There  were  300,000  men  in  the  two  armies,  and, 
from  the  end  of  one  wing  to  that  of  the  other,  about  two  leagues  and  a  half 
distance.  The  French  had  700  field-pieces;  the  Austrians  500.  But 
though  the  French  eained  the  victory,  they  did  not  take  a  single  prisoner, 
except  some  wounded  men  left  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  French 
captured  seven  guns  from  the  Austrians,  but  not  a  single  flag ;  while  the 
Austrians,  on  the  contrary,  took  nine  guns.  If  it  was  a  victory,  as  the 
French  are  so  fond  of  asserting,  at  any  rate  it  opened  up  the  prospect  of 
many  more  battles  to  be  fought.  The  following  curious  anecdote  seems 
to  tmrow  a  strange  light  on  the  character  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon : 

The  day  after  the  battle  the  emperor  mounted  his  horse,  and,  in  accordance 
with  his  usual  custom,  rode  over  a  portion  of  the  field.  The  part  he  visited  was 
where  Macdonald  had  been  stationed.  I  never  could  understand  the  sort  of 
curiosity  he  experienced  in  seeing  the  dead  and  dying  thus  covering  the  ground. 
He  stopped  before  an  officer  dsmgerously  wounded  in  the  knee,  and  had  the 
strange  idea  of  having  the  amputation  performed  by  Yvan,  his  surgeon,  in  his 
presence.  The  latter  had  great  difficulty  in  makiug  him  understand  that  this  was 
not  the  proper  place,  that  the  operation  was  impossible  at  the  moment,  and  he 
invoked  my  testimony  in  support  of  his  own. 

By  the  battle  of  Zuaim,  Marmont  had  a  glorious  revens^e  on  the  Arch- 
duke John,  for  the  proposed  evacuation  of  Dalmatia,  in  the  benefit  of  an 
offer  to  conclude  an  armistice.  The  next  morning,  on  hastening  to  re- 
ceive the  congratulations  of  the  emperor,  he  was  disagreeably  disappointed 
by  having  to  listen  to  a  detailed  criticism  of  the  campaign  in  Croatia,  in 
which  the  emperor  tried  his  best  to  prove  him  guilty  of  all  possible  faults. 
The  reward  for  his  patient  reception  of  the  remarks  was  the  mar^chal's 
baton.  We  think  he  could  well  afford  to  let  Napoleon  speak  his  mind 
for  such  a  reward. 

The  new  marshal,  as  junior,  had  to  read  the  despatches  aloud,  and  then 
Marmont  broke  the  news  to  the  emperor  of  the  loss  of  the  battle  of 
Talavera,  at  which  he  was  furious.  The  reason  Marmont  insinuates  for 
the  escape  of  the  English  army  upon  its  retreat  to  Corunna,  was,  that 
Soult  had  an  intense  ambition  to  gain  the  throne  of  Portugal  for  himself. 
But  we  had  better  quote  his  character  to  show  what  Marmont  thought  of 
one  of  his  rivals : 

Soult,  who  possessed  verylittle  mind,  and  was  excessively  passionate,  suffered 
from  uidimitea  ambition.  His  reputation  for  finesse  was  founded  on  his  custom 
of  always  expressing  the  opposite  of  his  thoughts,  while  this  finesse  and  art  dis- 
appeared as  soon  as  his  passions  spoke,  for  then  his  intelligence  was  obscured  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  would  fall  into  incredible  aberrations.  We  have  seen  generals 
dream  of  crowns  after  lengthened  war,  in  times  of  disorder  and  anarcny,  and 
when  they  commanded  troops  without  a  fatherland — mercenaries  whom  habit, 
interest,  and  esprit  de  bande  attached  solely  to  their  chiefs ;  but  in  a  period  of 
order  »ad  discipline,  with  a  soverei^  to  whom  Europe  was  subjected,  with  a 
national  army,  and  when  the  chief  ot  the  state  was  pre-eminently  chief  of  the 
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army, — to  attempt  to  snatch  a  jcrown  assiuedlT  ueTcr  crossed  the  fatadn  of  any  one 
before  it  occurred  to  Marshal  Soult.  He  haa  tken  the  fancy  to  become  Sang  of 
Portugalf  and  be  elected  by  the  Portuguese.  On  arriying  at  Oporto  he  was 
iomed  Dy  some  intriguers,  and  got  up  a  meeting  to  declare  the  ovcorthrow  of  the 
House  of  Bragsmza,  and  ask  a  new  ims  from  the  emperor ;  of  course,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  choice  should  faU  on  himself.  The  rumour  of  this  project 
spread  through  the  army,  and  produced  a  disagreeable  efiect.  Boidt  was  not 
nked,  and  his  enemies  were  delighted  to  have  such  a  good  means  of  attacking 
him.    He  was  only  known  by  the  name  of  King  Nicholas. 

The  result  of  these  proceedings  was  the  total  disorganisation  of  Soult's 
army,  by  which  the  English  profited.  Soult  was  driven  out  of  Oporto 
with  the  loss  of  eighty  guns  and  all  the  baggage  of  the  army.  In  the 
first  impulse,  Napoleon  was  disposed  to  punish  Soult  with  all  possible 
severity ;  but,  on  reflection,  he  thought  the  publicity  woidd  be  hazardous, 
paiA  ignored  it  in  toto. 

We  would  not  here  allude  to  the  English  expedition  to  Flashing,  were 
it  not  to  quote  a  capital  anecdote  Marmont  tells  of  the  emperor :  ''At 
this  period  Napoleon  made  great  fun  of  the  sailors.  They  had  always 
assorted  that  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  presented  great  difficnltiefi  for 
men-of-wari  that  the  banks  below  Antwerp  prevented  their  cquipineDt  be-> 
lore  they  entered  the  roads,  and  that  it  was  more  prudent  to  employ  canals 
to  let  the  vessels  down.  '  Well,'  said  Napoleon,  laughing  most  heartily, 
'just  see  the  good  effects  of  fear.  Admiral  Missiessi's  squadron  was  m 
Flushing  Roads,  ready  to  set  out  to  sea,  armed,  provisioned,  and  water 
on  board.  The  appearance  of  the  English  produced  such  an  effect,  that 
the  squadron,  in  this  state,  ran  up  the  Scheldt  in  a  most  mifavoumble 
wind,  and  some  of  the  vessels  even  passed  Antwerp,  and  sought  shelter 
in  the  Rupel.  Come,  misfortune  is  good  for  something;  the  English 
will  have  taught  us  all  the  value  and  properties  of  this  naval  estabfish- 
xneut. 

Napoleon  and  Bemadotte  had  been  on  bad  terms  ever  since  the  suspi- 
cious conduct  of  the  latter  at  Wagram.  Hence  some  surprise  was  felt  at 
court  about  his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Sweden.  It  appears  that  Ber- 
nadotte,  while  commandant  of  Hamburg,  had  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
several  Swedish  officers,  prisoners  in  that  city.  When  the  Swedes  were 
looking  out  for  a  successor  to  the  throne,  they  therefore  thought  of  him. 
By  this  choice,  their  obiect  of  withdrawing  from  the  Russian  influence 
was  attained ;  then,  as  he  was  a  marshal  of  France,  they  fancied  such  a 
step  might  be  pleasing  to  the  emperor.  Finally,  Bemadotte  being 
placed  in  a  sort  of  opposition,  it  was  reasonably  believed  that  he  would 
not  be  the  slave  of  his  former  master.  Such  was  the  secret  of  his  nomi* 
nation. 

The  emperor  had  not  the  least  idea  of  it,  nor  Bemadotte  himself.  Even 
more,  B^adotte,  then  on  very  bad  terms  with  Napoleon,  and  suspected  of 
fresh  intrigues,  was  the  object  of  a  species  of  surveillance  on  the  part  of  the 
police;  hence  he  behaved  with  great  circumspection.  In  the  midst  of  these 
preoccupations  a  stranger  asked  to  speak  with  him.  This  individual,  with 
whom  he  was  unacquainted,  informed  him  that  the  states  of  Sweden  had  sum- 
moned him  to  succeed  King  Charles  XIII.  He  could  not  understand  a  word  of 
the  story,  but  believing  he  was  being  mystified,  he  grew  angry.  The  other, 
greatly  surprised,  justified  himself  by  the  papers  of  which  he  was  bearer.  Ber- 
nadotte  hurried  to  St.  Cloud,  where  the  emperor  was  staying,  called  him  out 
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'bom  the  council,  and  informed  him  of  the  offer  made  him.  The  emperor  ooidd 
joot  beheve  him,  but  twice  repeated  that  it  must  be  a  joke.  "  Still,'' JBeniadotte 
remarked,  '^the  letters  are  authentic."  ''That  is  true,"  Napoleon  continued; 
^^that  appears  certain.  I  cannot  oppose  the  success  of  their  request ;  it  is  too 
honourable  for  France,  and  for  me,  to  find  the  peoples  come  to  select  their 
soYereigns  from  among  roj  generals.  So  accept,  by  all  means.  But  sdl  I  can 
teU  you  is,  that  they  haye  made  a  bad  choice.'' 

The  attempt  on  Napoleon's  life,  which  took  place  daring  the  nego- 
tiations for  peace,  terrified  the  emperor,  and  he  determined  on  accelerating 
the  final  signature  of  peace.  For  this  purpose  he  requested  that  Prince 
John  Lichtenstein,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Austrian  army,  might  be 
sent  to  confer  with  him.  The  Emperor  Francis  assented,  but  gave  rrince 
John  strict  injunctions  not  to  sign  anything.  The  prince  could  not 
resist  the  cajoleries  in  which  Napoleon  was  so  skilful  an  adept,  but 
signed  provisional  arrangements,  whose  value  would  depend  oa  the 
pleasure  of  his  sovereign.  But  he  had  hardly  left  the  French  camp 
when  Napoleon  announced  the  peace  as  concluded,  and  ordered  one 
hundred  guns  to  be  fired.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  could  not  withdraw, 
and  thus,  as  Marmont  says,  this  peace  was  juggled. 

Marmont  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  wished  to  enjoy  long^looked-for 
repose,  and  the  days  slipped  away  pleasantly  enough  in  the  presence  of 
-his  friends.  He  was  surprised,  however,  to  find  them  so  cold  m  political 
matters,  and  evidently  surfeited  with  military,  glory.  One  of  them, 
indeed,  astonished  him  in  a  marvellous  deg^e,  and  we  will  repeat  his 
remarks  in  Marmont's  words. 

Due  Decrds,  minister  of  the  navy,  was  my  compatriot,  and  I  had  contracted 
an  intimacy  with  him  while  proceeding  to  Egypt  on  board  his  vessel.  He  was 
a  man  of  considerable  talent.  I  will  not  utter  any  praises  of  his  passionate  and 
vindictive  character.  I  know  several  blamable  points  connected  with  him; 
faut^  personally,  I  have  always  to  speak  well  of  his  conduct  towards  me.  He 
found  me  highly  satisfied,  and  very  ardent  in  my  narratives  of  the  war.  After 
letting  me  speak,  and  listening  to  me  cahnly,  he  said  as  follows :  "  Well,  Mar^- 
mont,  you  appear  very  satisfied,  because  you  haye  been  made  a  marshaL  Yon 
see  everything  in  blooming  colours.  Do  you  wish  me  to  tell  you  the  traihf  and 
unveil  the  future  P  The  emperor  is  mad,  quite  mad,  and  will  turn  us  all  topsy- 
turvy.   The  affair  will  end  in  a  fearful  catastrophe." 

I  fell  back  two  paces,  and  answered  him:  ''Are  you  mad,  yourself,  to  speak 
thus— are  you  wisnin^  to  try  me  P" 

''Neither  one  nor  tke  other,  my  dear  friend.  I  only  speak  the  truth  to  you. 
I  shall  not  proclaim  it  &om  the  housetops,  but  our  ancient  friendship,  and  the 
oonfidenoe  existing  between  us,  authorise  my  speaking  to  you  unreservedly^. 
"What  I  tell  you  is  only  too  true,  and  I  shall  call  you  to  prove  the  truth  of  my 
prediction.''  BiJe  then  developed  his  ideas  to  me,  by  speaking  of  the  stian^ 
nature  of  the  imperial  projects,  their  fickleness  and  contradiction,  their  gigantic 
range,  que  Mu-j^e?  He  presented  before  me  a  tableau  which  events  Mve  only 
too  folly  justined.  More  than  once,  since  the  Bestoration,  I  have  remindea 
Decr&  of  iiis  astounding,  but  most  melancholy  prediction. 

Daring  Marmont's  stay  at  Fontidnebleau,  the  emperor  liad  frequent 
debates  with  his  uncle,  Cardinal  Fesch.  During  the  past  summer  Na* 
poleon  had  proceeded  to  the  extreme  measures  of  violence  against  the 
rope,  who  had  crowned  him  and  imparted  so  much  dignity  to  the  cere-> 
mony  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  by  his  presence.  On  the  night  of  the 
5th  of  July  the  Pope  had  been  taken  prisoner.     At  the  very  momeni 
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when  Napoleon  was  deploying  his  immense  forces  at  the  battle  of 
Wagram,  nis  agents  were  waging  war  on  an  aged  priest,  who  had  no 
means  of  resistance,  save  in  justice  and  the  opinion  of  nations.  Five 
years  had  not  elapsed  ere  the  glorious  sovereign,  no  longer  governed  by 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  justice,  had  fallen,  while  the  aged  priest  had 
remounted  his  throne.  Fesch,  on  becoming  a  cardinal,  took  up  the 
cause  of  the  Pope  with  ardour,  which  led  to  such  scenes  as  the  following: 

One  day,  at  FoutainebleaTif  Fesch  was  disputing  harshly,  as  was  his  usual 
custom,  indeed.  The  emperor  grew  angry,  and  tola  him  that  he,  a  libertine,  an 
infidel,  had  good  grounds  for  assuming  such  an  hypocritical  manner,  &c.  '^  It  is 
possible,'*  said  Fesch,  "  but  that  does  not  prevent  you  from  conmiitting  in- 
justice ;  you  are  devoid  of  reason,  justice,  and  pretexts ;  you  are  the  most  unjust 
of  men."  At  the  end,  the  emperor  took  him  by  the  hand,  opened  the  winaow, 
and  led  him  on  to  the  balcony.  "  Look  up  there,"  he  said ;  "  do  you  see  any- 
thing P  *'  No,"  repUed  Fesch,  "  I  see  nothing."  "  Well,  then,  learn  to  hold 
your  tongue,"  the  emperor  went  on;  "I  can  see  my  star;  it  is  that  which 
guides  me.  No  longer  dare  to  compare  your  weak  and  imperfect  faculties  to 
my  superior  organisation."* 

Marmont  proceeded  to  assume  the  viceroyalty  of  Ulyria,  where  he 
kept  his  hand  in  by  punishing  predatory  bands  of  Turks.  A  year  and  a 
half  were  profitably  spent  in  arranging  the  internal  economy  of  the 
country,  and  regulating  the  customs  dues,  that  pet  project  of  Napoleon, 
as  an  offshoot  of  his  continental  blockade.  Marmont  also  devot^  him- 
self to  physical  studies,  and  made  a  magnificent  discovery,  which,  how- 
ever, has  unfortunately  escaped  the  notice  of  posterity.  To  bring  this 
before  the  attention  of  the  Academy,  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  just  at  the 
period  of  the  accouchement  of  the  empress.  The  following  passage 
seems  just,  and  deserving  quotation : 

.  At  this  period  of  joy  and  triumph  Napoleon  had  succeeded  in  everything — 
the  limits  of  the  world  appeared  too  narrow  for  him ;  all  was  at  his  feet,  and 
his  least  desires  had  almost  the  irresistible  power  of  the  laws  of  nature.  A 
son  was  bom  to  him ;  and  this  infant,  regarded  as  the  pledge  of  the  tranquillity 
of  the  world,  as  the  political  rainbow  of  nations,  seemed  destined  to  bear  on  his 
head  that  crown  overshadowed  by  so  many  laurels,  and  to  receive  the  sceptre  of 
the  world  as  his  inheritance,  'the  majestic  edifice,  erected  with  such  toil,  was 
supposed  to  be  sheltered  from  all  tempests ;  and,  although  some  symptoms 
mignt  be  already  alarming  the  initiated,  there  was  not  as  yet  the  slightest  idea 
that  this  torch,  whose  bmliancy  might  be  called  celestial,  would  so  soon  grow 
pallid  and  expire.  But  the  prudence,  calculation,  and  profound  thought  ^mch 
nad  raised  the  edifice,  were  about  to  give  place  to  the  most  unreasonable  con- 
ceptions ;  the  pride  change  into  coarse  aberration ;  the  inspirations  of  genius 
disappear,  or  be  reduced  to  a  mere  flattery  of  the  passions ;  and  a  man  who  had 
emerged  from  the  crowd,  the  child  of  his  own  labours,  would  soon  outstrip 
in  his  illusions  princes  bom  on  the  throne,  whose  flatterers  had  corrupted  their 
character,  and  obstmcted  theu:  intellect.  All  this,  however,  was  on  the  verge  of 
happening,  so  weak  is  our  nature.  The  greatness  of  Napoleon  waspartly  his 
own  work;  but  circumstances  singularly  favoured  his  elevation.  Hjs  arrival 
at  power  was  the  expression  of  the  wants  of  society  at  that  date ;  but  bis  fall 
was  entirely  attributable  to  himself.  He  displayed,  greater  and  more  constuit 
energy  in  destroying  himself  than  in  his  rise ;  and  never  was  there  one  to  whom 
the  observation  could  be  applied  more  justly  than  to  himself,  that  established 

*  Marmont  tells  this  story  on  the  authority  of  Dnroc,  who  had  been  present 
at  the  ioene. 
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^ovemments  can  only  fall  by  their  own  laclics,  and  always  die  by  a  species  of 
suicide. 

Now,  to  tell  the  truth,  this  mode  of  writing  appears  to  us  somewhat 
ungrateful,  when  we  notice,  in  the  very  next  sentence,  that  Napoleon 
xeceived  Marmont  a  merveUle.  Nor  must  we  forget  to  mention  that 
our  hero  was  presented  to  the  new  empress,  "  and  found  in  her  the 
dignity  and  expression  of  g^dness  which  is  the  appanage  of  her  entire 
family.'*  We  were  not  aware  that  the  last  quality  was  so  extensively  de- 
veloped in  the  Hapsburg  family :  if  it  be  so,  they  must  fearfully  belie  their 
nature  at  times.  Marmont  also  gives  his  testimony  to  prove  the  false- 
hood of  the  story  that  the  infant  was  a  supposititious  child,  which  was 
never  believed  even  by  those  persons  who  so  industriously  spread  the 
rumour.  We  were  about  blaming  Marmont  for  mentioning  the  story  at 
all ;  but  it  struck  us  that  we  were  equally  guilty  for  the  repetition  of 
the  denial. 

But  there  was  one  speck  on  the  emperor's  brilliant  horizon  :  Spain 
was  still  unsubdued,  owing  to  the  presence  of  those  troublesome  English, 
who  would  not  be  driven  into  the  sea,  although,  by  all  strategic  rules, 
they  should  have  yielded  to  the  designs  entertained  by  the  emperor. 
JMass6na,  who  haa  been  sent  the  previous  year  to  Spain  to  take  the 
command  of  a  powerful  army,  arrived  before  Lisbon,  and  did  not  venture 
to  attack  it.  He  must  be  recalled ;  and,  on  the  Wellington  and  Napier 
principle,  the  emperor,  not  being  able  to  go  himself,  commissioned 
Marmont  to  take  his  place;  the  bait  he  held  out  being  tempting 
enough.  His  words  at  the  final  interview  were :  "  There  are  great 
rewards  to  be  expected  in  Spain.  After  the  conquest,  the  Peninsula 
will  be  divided  into  five  states,  governed  by  viceroys,  who  will  hold  a 
court,  and  enjoy  all  the  honours  of  royalty.  One  of  these  viceroyalties 
is  intended  for  you :  go  to  conquer  and  deserve  it."  With  such  pro- 
spects, for  which,  by  the  way,  our  author  was  so  severe  on  Soult  a  few 
pages  back,  Marmont  assumed  the  chief  command  of  the  army  in  Spain, 
and  laid  that  foundation  for  his  own  downfal,  which  was  owing  as  much 
to  his  overweening  confidence  as  to  the  transcendant  ability  of  Wel- 
lington. 

Before  we  begin  to  analyse  the  operations  of  the  army  of  Portugal, 
while  under  Marmont's  command,  it  will  be  advisable  to  take  a  rapid 
glance  at  the  scene  of  the  war,  and  the  events  which  had  occurred  upon 
it.  The  war  between  France  and  Spain  broke  out  in  1793.  Charles  IV., 
after  employing  all  the  influences  in  his  power  to  save  the  life  of  the 
unhappy  Louis  Seize,  believed  that  his  duty  and  dignity  bound  him  to 
avenge  his  death.  At  that  moment,  the  resources  of  France  were  ex- 
hausted ;  those  of  Spain,  to  take  the  offensive,  weak ;  but  the  government 
was  powerfully  backed  up  by  the  energy  and  patriotism  of  the  Spanish 
people,  and  seventy-three  millions  of  francs  were  voluntarily  poured 
into  the  royal  exchequer.  Godoy,  however,  was  not  the  man  for  the 
situation.  Some  ephemeral  successes,  followed  by  rapid  reverses,  ended 
in  a  peace  advantageous  for  France,  while  Godoy  received  the  title  of 
Prince  of  the  Peace.  The  same  spirit,  the  same  weakness,  brought  about 
an  alliance  and  a  great  scandal.  The  family  compact  entered  into  in 
the  interest  of  the  Bourbons  was  re-established  between  the  Spanish 
Bourbons  and  the  murderers  of  the  chief  of  their  house.     This  state 
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of  tilings  lasted  daring  the  Beroktion,  but  the  affiance  beeame  tremble^ 
some  to  Spain  on  the  accession  of  Bonaparte  to  power ;  for,  from  that 
•moment,  France  set  no  limit  on  her  demands. 

Napoleon,  though  accustomed  to  see  evervthing  yield  before  him,  con- 
ceived a  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  Spanish  people,  whom  he  noticed  to 
be  so  abject.  He  confounded  the  nation  with  its  goyemment,  and  yet 
they  were  diametricaUy  opposite :  the  goremment  had  reached  the  ex« 
treme  verge  of  cormption  and  weakness,  but  ^e  people,  under  this  de- 
grading yok^  had  yielded  neither  its  pride  nor  its  vnrtues. 

Napoleon^  talking  one  dsty  with  M.  de  Hervas,  a  good  Spaniard,  and  since 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Marquis  d'Ahnenara,  said :  "  With  30,000  men 
I  could,  if  I  pleased,  conquer  Spain."  **You  are  mistaken,*'  Hervas  replied. 
*'If  you  allude  to  the  conquest  of  the  government,  the  80,000  men  would  be 
useless :  a  letter  in  your  hand  and  a  courier  would  be  sufficient.  If  you  wish 
to  subjugate  the  nation,  300,000  men  would  not  sufice."  The  future  proved 
that  he  spoke  the  truth. 

The  nation  entertained  an  intense  admiration  for  the  emperor,  Mar- 
mont  tells  us.  It  longed  to  be  liberated  from  the  Prince  of  the  Peace, 
and  awaited  Napoleon's  influence.  At  the  period  when  the  French 
troops  were  sent  to  the  frontier,  the  people  hailed  them  as  deliverers,  and 
raised  triumphal  arches  in  Madrid  to  g^reet  Napoleon  as  their  Uberator. 
But  when  the  revolution  of  Aranjuez  had  overthrown  the  favourite,  the 
presence  of  the  emperor  was  no  longer  necessary ;  and,  as  Murat  on  his 
arrival  in  Madrid  took  under  his  special  protection  the  object  of  the 
national  hatred,  all  the  odium  recoiled  on  tne  emperor.  The  Spaniards 
concluded  that  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  had  been  his  agent,  and  had  only 
acted  for  his  advantage.  This  was  the  first  cause  of  the  Spanish  hatred 
for  the  French.  The  events  at  Bayonne  put  the  climax  on  it.  An 
honest  and  brave  nation  detests  perfidy  and  contempt :  and  in  this  afiair 
nation  was  never  more  perfidiously  and  contemptuously  treated  than  the 
Spanish.  But  we  must  make  room  for  a  quotation,  showing  Marraont's 
views  on  thu  subject : 

If  Napoleon  had  comprehended  Spain,  he  could  have  made  her  the  most  useful 
ally  to  his  power,  and  his  influence  there  would  have  been  permanent  and  unlimited. 
The  weakness  of  the  sovereign  insured  his  obedience,  while  the  fidelity  of  the  nation 
to  that  sovereign  guaranteed  its  ready  assistance  in  seconding  all  hb  undertakines. 
The  old  king,  slave  of  a  favourite,  could  no  longer  reign :  but  Ferdioand  was  toe 
object  of  public  confidence,  and  on  him  rest^  all  the  hopes  for  the  future. 
Tms  prince  desired,  as  the  most  signal  mark  of  favour,  to  espouse  a  niece  of 
Napoleon.  Any  direct  action  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  would  have  contributed 
to  regulate  the  government,  and  give  this  monarchy  a  vitality  and  power  which 
he  could  have  employed  for  his  own  profit.  A  fatal  idea  toot  possession  of  his 
mind,  and  he  did  worse  than  realise  the  fable  of  the  eoose  with  the  golden 
em :  for  he  not  only  diverted  a  source  of  wealth,  but  suso  let  loose  a  toirent 
of  evils.  The  interests  of  a  brother  whom  he  wished  to  convert  into  a  slavey 
aud  who  openly  resisted  his  will,  the  uncertaintv  of  a  bloomy  future*  gained  the 
day  over  the  advantages  ready  to  his  hand,  ana  ripe  for  plucking,  finally,  by 
removing  their  sovereign,  he  opened  up  a  vast  fielo,  on  which  this  brave  people 
could  give  way  to  their  generous  and  patriotic  feelings.  By  exercising  a 
judimous  policy  and  displaying  honesty  ot  conduct,  Napoleon  would  have  pos- 
session of  the  treasures  of  the  Indies,  the-  command  of  vessels  and  numerous 
troops,  who,  allied  to  our  destinies  and  subjected  to  the  movement  of  tiie  aige, 
would  have  become  worthy  of  aurdment  in  our  ranks.    Instead  of  this,  Spain 
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natioia  vith  an  cxampie  of  resistaaoe,  became  the  tomb  of  numberless 
aimieB,  and  the  principal  oanse  of  our  ruin  and  the  reyerses  which  overwhelmed 
us.  Bat,  after  having,  as  if  wantonlj,  created  this  resistance  destined  to  be  so 
calamitoos  for  ns.  Napoleon  did  nothing  to  overcome  it,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
seemed  to  devote  himself  to  diminishing  the  chances  of  success.  The  absurd 
division  of  commands,  which  he  would  never  give  up — ^the  unparalleled  rivalries, 
which  he  could  not  suppress — his  absence  from  the  scene,  where  he  alone  could 
do  good— his  usual  refusal  of  the  most  indispensable  succours  and  fnatSr%d^» 
his  continued  obstinacy  in  closing  his  eyes  to  the  light,  and  his  ears  to  the 
tmth — finally,  the  mama,  which  he  never  could  be  induced  to  ^ve  np,  of  direct- 
ing from  Pans  operations  in  a  country  which  he  had  never  deigned  to  study  or 
understand,  completed  the  mass  of  evils  by  which  the  best  armies  of  Europe 
were  eventual^  overthrown. 

There  is  some  degree  of  truth  in  these  remarks,  if  we  extract  the 
evident  bias  which  l£unnont  has  to  throw  his  own  faults  on  his  master's 
dMmMers.  It  is  all  very  easy  to  say  that  a  conciliatory  temper  would 
have  given  the  emperor  the  treasures  of  India,  but  England  wotdd  have 
had  a  word  to  say  in  that  matter ;  and  even  the  Spanish  vessels  would 
not  have  been  of  much  service  against  a  British  fleet.  Fortunately  for 
Marmont,  the  emperor  is  not  here  to  contradict  his  assertions,  and  we 
may  let  him  indulge  his  spite :  after  all,  we  liberated  Spain,  and  that  is 
die  chief  affair  to  which  we  need  attach  any  importance. 

Joseph  arrived  in  Madrid  with  a  weak  body  of  troops,  consisting  of 
vecroits  drawn  from  the  various  depots.  The  Spaniards  despised  them, 
and  proceeded  to  action.  A  detachment  sent  to  Valencia  was  beaten, 
and  forced  to  retreat  precipitately.  The  disastrous  events  at  Baylen, 
where  the  incapacity  with  which  the  troops  were  commanded  was  sor- 
passed  by  the  cowardice,  pillage,  and  brigandage,  produced  a  commotion 
which  was  felt  to  the  uttermost  limits  of  Spain.  Joseph  evacuated 
Madrid  and  retired  on  the  Ebro,  where  he  awaited  reinforcements.  The 
emperor  made  his  appearance  at  the  head  of  the  grande  arm^.  The 
Spaniards  were  defeated  at  Burgos  and  Tudela,  Saragossa  was  attadced, 
tbe  whole  nortii  of  Spain  swarmed  with  troops,  and  the  country  was 
tranquillised.  Junot  was  sent  into  Portugal,  and  occupied  Lisbon ;  but 
an  English  army  came  to  the  assistance  of  that  country.  Junot  was 
beaten  at  Vim^ra,  and  the  convention  of  Cintra  sent  back  the  French 
army  to  its  own  country.  The  English  then  marched  on  Salamanca,  and 
tiie  emperor  prepared  to  attadt  them.  The  evident  hostility  of  Austria 
recalled  Napoleon  to  Paris,  and  Soult  was  ordered  to  follow  up  the  Eng* 
lish  army,  and  exterminate  it — ^if  he  could.  The  battie  of  Corunna  was 
firaght,  and  the  British  army  was  relanded  at  Lisbon.  Soult,  who  was 
ordered  to  reoccupy  Portugal,  was  surprised  on  the  Donro,  and  compelled 
to  return  to  Spain,  with  the  entire  loss  of  his  matSrieL  The  command 
was  soon  afterwards  taken  out  of  Joseph's  hands,  and  confided  to  Mass^a, 
who  remained  inactivelv  before  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras;  while  his 
troops  rendered  themselves  beloved  by  the  population  in  tiie  fc^owing 
manner: 

On  the  march  of  the  French  army  the  whole  populatioii  had  fled,  carrying  off 
into  the  forests  and  mountaias  all  the  cattle,  ana  hiding  provisions,  &c.  The 
country  occupied  by  the  army  remained,  therefore,  entirely  deserted.  There 
was  no  method  by  which  to  administer  regularly  the  resources  it  mig:ht  contain. 
The  inhabitants  not  being  there  to  obey  the  commissariat  and  bring  in  pro- 
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visions,  the  troops  were  obliged  to  go  ia  search  of  them,  and  as  each-ezpeii^iced 
the  same  want,  the  whole  army  was  soon  out  foraging.  Detachments  of  armed 
and  unarmed  men  were  formed  in  each  regiment  to  explore  the  oountrr  and 
carry  off  eyerything  they  found.  If  they  met  any  Portuguese)  they  seized  and 
tortured  them  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  spot  where  proyisions  were  con- 
cealed. They  hung  them  till  they  became  red  in  the  face  {au  rouge)  as  a  first,  warn- 
ing then  they  hanged  them  tiU  they  turned  blue  (au  bleu),  smd  death  speedily 
ensued.  Such  a  state  of  thinp  produced  disorder  of  eyery  description,  and  the 
soldiers,  thus  leffc  to  themse&es,  soon  employed  the  same  menaces  to  extort 
•money.  At  first,  these  researches  and  maraudings  took  place  at  a  short  distance 
from  quarters,  but  soon,  as  the  resources  became  exhausted,  they  were  forced  to 
go  further  a-field.  All  this  part  of  Portugal  was  subjected  daily  to  a  system  of 
general  and  systematic  pillage.  The  soldiers  went  out  as  far  as  twelve  or  fifteen 
Leagues.  More  than  a  third  of  the  army  was  thus  constantly  dispersed,  and  far 
from  their  quarters,  while  the  remainder  seemed  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy. 
I  have  heard  Greneral  Clausel  say  that  he  had  seen  battalions  placed  in  front  of 
the  English  army,  and  within  cannon  range,  with  not  a  hundred  men  in  camp, 
while  tae  muskets  were  left  piled.  The  enemy  could  have  carried  them  off 
without  the  slightest  risk.  Isolated  men  being  daily  massacred  by  the  inha- 
bitants, and  detachments  cut  off,  the  losses  became  numerous;  but  that  which 
still  further  imperilled  the  existence  of  the  army  was  the  confusion  and  disorder 
entailed  by  the  utter  absence  of  aU  discipline. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Spain  when  Marmont  proceeded  to 
take  the  command,  and  of  course  he  begins  his  narrative  by  summing  up 
all  the  disadvantages  on  his  side,  and  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
enemy.  Thus,  he  says,  that  the  English  army  was  fresh  after  its  long 
rest  in  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  and  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  undivided 
command,  while  amply  provisioned  from  the  rear.  Granted;  bat  we 
cannot  agree  with  him  when  he  says  that  ^*  he  feels  a  conviction  that  if 
the  English  troops  had  been  forced  to  do  for  a  month  what  the  French 
did  for  four  years,  the  English  army  would  have  melted  away  before  the 
expiration  of  the  second  month."  With  the  recollection  of  that  dreaiy 
Crimean  winter  still  sticking  to  us,  when  the  English  army  endured 
sufiTerings  with  the  most  heroic  and  unexampled  patience,  we  beg  leave 
to  differ  on  this  point  from  our  author. 

The  first  steps  taken  by  Marmont  were  to  introduce  some  degree  of 
discipline  into  his  army,  and  he  issued  a  proclamation,  by  which  he  agreed 
to  pay  for  all  provisions  brought  in.  This  conduct,  however,  seemed  so 
extraordinary  that  the  Spaniards  would  not  believe  it.  At  the  same 
time  he  put  a  check  to  the  desire  generally  entertained  by  the  officers  to 
proceed  home  *'  on  urgent  private  affairs,"  by  stating  that  every  o£Bcer 
was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  leave  the  army,  and  would  have  his  papers 
granted  immediately  after  application.  The  army,  amounting  to  28,000 
men,  was  then  reorganised  and  put  in  cantonments  around  the  head- 
quarters at  Salamanca.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Marmont  possessed  a 
high  degree  of  talent  for  organisation,  and  he  would  have  made  a  first- 
rate  quartermaster-general,  but  in  the  higher  faculties  of  commanding 
he  was  deficient.  With  all  the  authority  delegated  to  him  by  the  empe- 
ror he  could  not  enforce  obedience,  and  the  entire  correspondence  of  the 
fourth  volume  is  filled  with  crimination  and  recrimination  between  Mar- 
mont, King  Joseph,  and  the  generals,  most  painful  to  read,  and  evidencing 
a  very  unhealthy  state  of  things. 

Ba^joz  had  just  capitulated  to  Soult ;  and  Hill  was  sent  off  after  the 
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afiiiir  of  Fuentes  de  Onoie  and  the  evacuation  of  Almeida^  to  retake  it, 
while  Wellington  proceeded  to  attack  Soult.  The  hattle  of  Albuera 
was  lost  by  the  French,  and  Soult  wrote  pressing  letters  to  Marmont  for 
assistance.  Our  author  takes  gre&t  credit  to  himself  for  his  generosity 
in  obeying  the  appeal,  apparently  forgetting  that  the  interests  of  his 
country  were  at  stake*  He  found  Soult  at  Merida,  who,  little  accustomed 
to  such  kindness  from  a  rival,  was  intoxicated  with  joy  and  gratitude. 
The  siege  of  Badajos  was  raised,  and  the  town  placed  again  in  a  state 
of  defence.  Four  days  later  Soult  laid  a  trap  for  Marmont,  which  the 
good  sense  of  the  latter  enabled  him  to  avoid.  He  proposed,  namely, 
to  carry  off  his  troops,  and  leave  the  defence  of  Badajoz  to  the  Due  de 
Baguse.  The  latter  immediately  called  to  mind  the  advice  Junot  had 
g^ven  him  a  few  months  before  : — '^  You  will  have  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  Soult.  Distrust  him :  act  with  prudence,  and  take  precautions,  for 
I  assure  you  he  will  not  fail  to  bring  some  heavy  misfortune  on  you,  if 
he  can,  no  matter  at  what  price.  It  is  because  I  know  him  so  well  that 
I  warn  you."  Marmont  saw  that  Soult  wanted  to  leave  him  to  be 
beaten  by  the  English  and  lose  Badajoz.  Soult,  therefore,  failed  in  his 
desigpa,  but  Marmont,  being  only  too  glad  to  g^t  rid  of  him,  sent  him  off 
with  a  brigade  of  light  cavalry.  The  state  of  penury  from  which  the 
army  was  suffering  decided  the  emperor  at  last  in  giving  the  province 
of  Toledo  for  the  support  of  the  army  of  Portugal.  This  rich  and  fertile 
district  had  been  sparod,  and  large  quantities  of  corn  were  laid  up  there, 
which  were  invaluable  to  the  army.  Joseph,  however,  much  more  oc- 
cupied with  lus  own  interest  and  enjoyment  of  the  moment  than  with 
the  grand  result  of  the  movements  of  the  army, — Joseph,  whose  security 
at  Madrid  depended  on  the  success  of  the  operations,-«-at  first  refused  to 
give  up  this  province  to  Marmont.  For  more  than  three  months  a  con* 
tinned  contest  went  on  between  the  two.  At  length,  Joseph,  compelled- 
by  Napoleon  to  yield,  sold  all  the  corn,  as  if  he  had  been  obliged  by  a 
treaty  to  give  up  the  province  to  the  English.  Joseph  was  troubled  with 
some  strange  illusions,  for  he  asserted  that  the  French  prevented  his 
governing  in  Spain,  and  if  the  armies  would  only  go  away  the  Spaniards 
would  gladly  obey  him  !  This  mania  accounts  for  his  hesitating 
condttct 

Marmont  gives  a  flaming  account  of  how  he  could  have  cut  the  £ng« 
lish  army  to  pieces  at  £1  Bodon,  if  he  could  only  have  imagined  that 
Welling^ton  would  allow  his  army  to  be  scattered  about  in  the  presence 
of  the  French.  So  great  was  the  confiision  caused  by  the  unexpected 
attack,  Marmont  says,  that  Lord  Manners,  the  Duke's  aide-de-camp, 
took  the  French  squadrons  for  English  troops,  and  asked  General  Deseau 
where  the  Duke  was.  General  Deseau  had  not  the  presence  of  mind  to 
take  him  prisoner,  but  warned  him  of  his  mistake  by  furiously  replying, 
'*  Que  me  voulez-'VousT*  The  English  army  fell  back,  while  Marmont 
destroyed  a  quantity  of  gabions  and  fascines  collected  near  Rodrigo,  and 
then  took  back  his  troops  to  their  winter  cantonments.  His  head- 
quarters being  fixed  at  Talavera,  he  took  advantage  of  a  few  days* 
leisure  to  go  to  Madrid  and  visit  his  old  friend  Joseph  : 

It  is  well  known  what  a  powerful  effect  the  atmosphere  of  courts  has  on  those 
who  dwell  in  them;  but  Joseph  afforded  me  an  extraordinary  example.  I  found 
in  him  still  the  same  talents,  we  same  amiability ;  but  none  can  form  an  idea 
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to  what  a  pitek  ids  iMBomcioMoe  and  the  effeminaej  of  his  maiiiiera  had  attained. 
His  inclination  for  pleasure  exercised  an  extraordinarj  dominion  over  him.  For- 
getful  of  his  orisin,  only  feeling  the  necessity  of  justifying  by  his  efforts  tha 
favours  with  whicn  fortune  had  overwhelmed  him,  he  appeared  as  if  bom  to  a 
throne,  and  solely  occupied  with  the  enjoyments  which  such  a  birth  entails.  He 
might  have  been  taken  for  the  weakened  scion  of  a  worn-out  dynasty.  He  had 
made  good  nse  of  time,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that,  seven  years  earuer,  he  had 
rew£d  it  as  a  p^dy  that  the  title  of  king  should  be  offered  to  him. 

The  power  of  vieldmg  to  every  sort  of  enjoyment  soon  degrades  the  best 
characters^  and  batterers,  by  heightening  the  self-love  of  sovereigns^  speedily 
cause  them  to  fall  into  the  strangest  aberrations.  Josenh,  in  oth^  repots  a 
man  of  mind,  save  himself  to  such  illusions  that  he  lancied  himself  a  great 
warrior,  when  he  had  neither  taste  nor  instinct  for  the  profession,  was  ignorant 
of  the  first  rudiments,  and  did  not  compehend  the  most  simple  application  of 
the  art  of  war.  He  often  amused  me  with  discourse  on  his  nmitaiy  talents,  and 
ventured  to  teU  me  that  the  emperor  had  withdrawn  the  oommand-in-chief  from 
him  becanse  he  was  jealous  of  him.  These  words  were  uttered  bv  him  more 
than  once,  and  the  gay  and  light  observations  which  I  made  on  snen  occasions 
did  not  make  him  feel  the  absurdity  of  his  supposition.  He  complained  much 
of  his  brother,  whUe  criticisiog  his  politics,  his  contradictions,  the  anarchy 
which  he  suffered  in  the  Trench  armies  occupying  Spain.  He  was  in  the  right ; 
but  it  was  curious  to  hear  him  add — ^when  he  could  not  sleep  quietly,  excenpt 
under  the  French  flag — "  Without  the  army,  without  my  brother,  I  i^ould  be 
peacefully  King  of  Spain,  and  recognised  by  the  whole  (^  this  immense 
monarchy."  It  piust  be  in  the  nature  of  man  not  to  be  able  to  endure  calmly 
prosperify  and  power,  since  persons  who  had  risen  from  the  plainer  ranks  A 
societv  had  so  soon  lost  all  recollection  of  their  starting  point ;  and  is  it  not 
just,  tnerefore,  to  display  some  induljQ;enoe  towards  those  wnom  flattery  and  iUu- 
sion  have  surrounded  from  their  crame  ? 

On  returning  to  his  army,  Marmont  received  the  unwekx)me  inteUi- 
gence  that  the  English  had  marched  in  full  force  on  Bodrigo.  Withm 
a  week  that  place  was  taken,  although  the  French  had  employed  tweiity- 
five  days  in  die  original  cloture.  Marmont  throws  the  Uame  on  Genenl 
Dorsenne,  who  had  entrusted  the  defence  of  the  town  to  a  wretdied 
oflicer  of  the  name  of  Barri^,  at  the  head  of  2000  men.  The  fiMrti&d 
convent,  which  had  i^yed  so  important  a  part  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  would  have  ccmtributed  greatly  to  the  defence  of  the  town, 
was  not  occupied,  and  the  English  took  possession  of  it  without  a  Uow. 
The  limette  was  canied  on  the  evening  of  the  investment.  On  the 
16th  of  January  the  artillery  practice  commenced,  on  the  18th  a  prac- 
ticable breach  was  made,  and  in  the  night  the  assault  was  beg^.  The 
breach  was  successfully  defended ;  but  a  feigned  attack  by  eaodade  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  town  was  carried.  We  fancy  this  unlooked«to  resdi 
must  have  caused  Marmont  to  form  a  different  opinion  of  the  British 
soldier,  although  he  is  careful  not  to  say  a  word  on  that  safaject* 

The  French  gained  a  temporary  success  by  breaking  up  the  Spanish 
army  under  Bldke  before  Valentia  $  and  our  author  teUb  on  the  foUowmg 
anecdote  thereanent :  ^'  Blake's  army,  I  know  not  on  what  oeoafflon,  had 
behaved  a  little  less  badly  than  the  others,  and  the  oortes,  as  a  reward,  have 
given  these  troops  the  surname  of  Los  mas  VaUentm,  These  sdidifln 
had  almost  converted  it  into  their  proper  name.  During  his  mavdiy 
Montbrun  found  swarms  of  these  disbanded  troops  making  their  way 
homewards.  They  were  stopped,  and  asked  yAo  thqr  were;  and  aU 
replied  bj  the  words,  highly  improper  on  this  occasion,  JLat  nui$  Val* 
kntes  Desertorea** 
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Marmont,  much  disgusted  by  the  fall  of  Rodrigo,  oocuined  Hmself  by 
eonreirtang  Salamanca  into  a  apecies  of  fortifica^n,  while  Wellington 
was  quiedy  concentrating  his  troops  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus.  On 
the  22nd  of  February,  Marmont  received  information  that  the  enemy 
was  investing  Badajoz.  Marmont  made  some  counter-movements,  and 
for  a  while  impeded  the  carrying  out  of  the  design.  But  such  contradic- 
tory orders  came  from  Paris,  that  Marmont  was  quite  incapacitated 
from  carrying  out  his  plans,  and  had  no  resource  left  nim  but  to  resign. 
The  only  result  his  remonstrances  obtained  with  Napoleon  will  be  found 
in  the  following  anecdote,  as  narrated  by  Jardet  to  Marmont,  on  his 
retnm  to  Paris : 

After  having  discussed  all  these  questions,  the  emperor  said  to  Jardet,  ''  Here 
is  Mannont  complaininfi' that  he  wants  a  multiplicity  of  things — money,  provi- 
sions, matiriel,  &c.  Well ;  and  I  am  going  to  cariy  an  immense  armv  to  the 
heart  of  a  countiy  which  produces  nothing.''  And  then,  after  a  pause,  followed 
by  some  minutes  silence,  he  seemed  suddenly  to  start  from  deep  thought,  and 
looking  Jardet  in  the  face,  said  to  him,  "But  how  will  all  this  end?^'  Jardet, 
oonfounded  by  this  inquiry,  answered,  with  a  laugh,  ''^e{7  well,  I  think,  sire. 
But  he  quitted  him  with  a  vivid  impression,  the  natural  effect  of  so  singular  a 
inspiration. 

The  orders  Marmont  received  were  so  imperative  that  he  was  compelled 
to  fall  back  on  Salamanca,  on  the  way  throwing  a  few  shells  into  Rodrigo 
without  any  useful  result.  The  English  prepared  to  act  on  the  offensive, 
encouraged  by  the  hesitating  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the  16th 
of  June  appeared  before  Salamanca ;  while  Marmont,  after  leaving  the 
town  in  as  good  a  state  of  defence  as  he  could,  fell  back  in  the  hope  of 
being  reinforced.  On  the  27th,  Salamanca  capitulated,  and  Marmont 
found  himself  in  a  most  critical  position.  No  help  could  be  obtained,  and 
Marmont,  in  his  fear  that  Hill's  division  might  at  any  moment  join 
Wellington,  and  add  12,000  men  to  his  strength,  determined  on  taJang 
the  offensive  himself.  The  armies  soon  found  themselves  dose  together, 
and  everything  evidenced  a  speedy  trial  of  strength.  How  the  battle 
eventually  came  about  will  be  best  told  in  our  author's  words : 

General  Maucune  advised  me  that  the  enemy  was  retiring,  and  requested  leave 
to  attack.  I  saw  better  than  he  could  what  was  taking  place,  and  I  could 
jud^e  that,  as  the  enemy's  movement  was  only  preparatory,  we  had  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  proper  moment  to  attack  him  with  advants^.  I  therefore  sent 
Maucune  word  to  remain  quiet.  But,  though  a  brave  soldier,  he  had  very  little 
sense,  and  could  not  refrain  when  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  The  same 
general,  only  five  days  before,  had  graveljr  compromised  the  army  on  the  passage 
of  the  Douro  by  his  precipitation.  Destiny  would  have  it  that,  in  spite  of  the 
resolution  I  had  formed  of  never  placing  him  at  the  head  of  a  column,  the 
natural  arrangement  of  the  troops  gave  him  that  position.  General  Mancnne  did 
even  mpre :  he  went  down  from  the  plateau  and  iivanced  on  the  enemy  without, 
any  order.  I  perceived  this,  and  sent  him  word  to  return.  Doubting  his 
obedience,  I  deterinined  on  going  to  him  myself;  and  after  casting  a  last  glance 
on  the  movements  of  the  English  army,  I  haid  shut  upmy  glass,  and  was  about  to 
mount  my  horse,  when  a  single  shot,  fired  from  the  English  batteir  of  two 
mounted  on  the  opposite  plateau,  broke  my  ann,  and  gave  me  two  deep  and 
wounds  in  the  ribs.  I  had  my  left  side  turned  towards  the  enemy,  and  the  s] 
with  which  the  eun  was  loaded,  bursting  after  it  had  passed  me,  my  right  ana 
and  my  right  side  were  also  wounded. 
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It  was  about  three  in  the  afternoon. 

This  event,  at  the  moment  when  there  was  not  a  second  to  lose  in  repairing 
the  mistake  made,  was  fatal.  The  command  passed  to  General  Bonnet,  who, 
being  wounded  soon  after,  transferred  it  to  Greneral  Clansel.  So  that,  to  tell  the 
truth,  this  succession  of  changes  in  the  command  at  length  did  away  with  all 
command.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  seeinjg  such  strange 
dispositions  and  such  disturbance  in  an  army  which,  tiU  then,  had  been  led  with 
method  and  regularity,  reverted  to  his  former  intention  of  fighting.  He  attacked 
Maucune  about  four  o'clock,  and  soon  drove  back  his  line.  The  cavalry  feU  on 
the  seventh  division,  which  was  extended  out  of  all  reason,  and  on  the  light 
cavalry,  which  was  also  in  confusion,  and  commanded  by  a  general  officer  of  no 

f'eat  merit.  In  less  than  an  hour  all  became  confusion  on  the  plateau,  from  which 
had  hoped  hereafter  to  make  well-combined  movements  which  would  entail 
severe  loss  on  the  enemy.  , 

After  clearing  the  plateau,  the  enemy  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  Arapil^ ; 
but  the  brave  120th  Kegiment  received  them  in  the  most  brilliant  manner,  and 
the  English,  having  been  unsuccessful  on  this  point,  left  800  dead  on  the  spgt. 
Each  did  his  best,  and  each  regunent  and  division  made  extraordinary  efforts, 
but  there  was  no  guiding  principle.  The  retreat  having  to  be  made  on  the  Alba, 
General  Eoy  made  a  movement  by  his  left,  and  as  nis  division  had  not  been 
engaged,  it  performed  the  duties  of  rear-guard.  It  checked  the  enemy  completely 
at  the  opemng  of  the  forest,  and  the  retreat  was  effected  without  any  loss. 

Such  is  an  exact  account  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca.  Our  loss  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners  did  not  exceed  6000  men,  and  that  of  the  enemy,  pub- 
lished officially,  amounted  to  nearly  the  same. 

The  worst  of  the  affair  was  that,  although  Marmont  had  risked  an 
engagement,  under  the  impression  that  no  assistance  would  be  sent  him, 
Joseph  had  collected  about  12,000  combatants  to  come  to  his  assistance. 
Hence  it  has  been  insinuated,  with  some  appearance  of  justice,  that 
Marmont  hastened  his  movements,  after  receiving  information  of  the 
king's  approach,  that  he  might  not  be  under  his  orders  on  the  day  of 
batde.  This  charge  Marmont  repudiates ;  but  we  can  only  say  that,  if 
it  be  so,  Marmont  ought  to  have  served  as  a  bright  example  to  the  other 
marshals  stationed  in  Spain.  But  we  must  quote  one  gem  relative  to  the 
battle : 

I  was  carried  off  the  field  at  the  moment  when  the  English  made  their  attack 
on  the  Arapil^s,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  repulsed;  and  while 
going  away  I  pronounced,  in  a  loud  voice,  the  following  verse  from  Bacine^s 
"  Milhridates  r 

"  Et  mes  demiers  regards  ont  vu  fair  les  Bomains." 

It  will  be  seen  that  my  spirits  were  not  broken. 

Marmont  quitted  the  army  and  proceeded  to  Bayonne,  where  he  re- 
mained till  he  grew  sufficiently  recovered  to  proceed  to  Paris.  He 
suffered  horribly,  for  he  would  not  have  his  arm  cut  off,  in  the  hope  that 
his  naturally  good  constitution  would  carry  him  through  safely.  The 
following  specimen  of  a  Job's  comforter  is  amusing  enough:  ''The 
prefect  of  Salamanca,  a  great  friend  of  mine,  had  withdrawn  to  Bayonne. 
One  day,  calling  to  see  me,  and  on  my  telling  him  of  my  sufferings,  he 
said,  '  I  know  ^1  about  it.  I  thought  your  affair  was  just  like  our  poor 
Gravina's.'     <  How  ?'  I  said  ;  '  he  was  killed  at  Trafalgar.'     <  Not  at  all,^ 
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he  replied ;  '  he  had  his  arm  hroken  hy  a  cannon-hall ;  he  would  not 
allow  it  to  he  amputated,  and  at  the  end  of  three  months  he  died.'  It 
was  exactly  my  history,  except  as  to  the  death,  which  did  not  take 
place.  This  stupid  remark  made  a  powerful  impression  on  me,  and  I 
was  for  several  days  in  a  very  restless  state  of  mind." 

There  was  another  matter,  too,  in  which  poor  Marraont  felt  very 
unhappy.  He  did  not  receive  a  word  of  consolation  either  from  the 
emperor  or  in  his  name.  The  first  time  our  friend  heard  of  him,  was 
on  an  inquiry  heing*  made  into  his  conduct.  Four  questions  were  pro- 
posed to  him  for  reply,  and  he  must  have  done  so  satisfactorily,  for  he 
never  heard  anything  more  ahout  it.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  the  em- 
peror received  him  very  kindly.  He  asked  after  his  health ;  and  when 
Marmont  told!* him  that  he  was  still  suffering  greatly,  the  emperor  said  : 
*•  You  must  have  your  arm  cut  off."  Marmont  observed  that  he  had 
gone  through  so  much  suffering  already,  that  he  would  prefer  keeping 
it ;  and  so  the  conversation  on  that  matter  dropped.  The  remainder  of 
the  audience  is  curious  : 

He  scarcely  spoke  to  me  of  the  events  in  Spain.  He  only  talked  about  him- 
self and  the  campaign  in  Russia.  He  did  not  appear  in  the  sliffhtest  degree 
affected  by  the  disasters  which  had  so  recently  occurred  before  him.  He  re- 
joiced greatly,  at  that  moment,  at  having  escaped  from  the  physical  sufferings 
which  he  haa  undergone.  He  tried  to  deceive  himself  as  to  the  real  state  of 
matters,  and  addressed  these  words  to  me : 

"  If  I  had  remained  with  the  anny,  I  should  have  halted  on  the  Niemen ; 
Murat  will  fall  back  on  the  Vistula.  Such  is  the  difference  in  a  military  point 
of  view.  But,  after  the  losses  we  had  suffered,  and  as  a  sovereign,  my  presence 
with  the  army,  at  such  a  distance,  and  under  the  present  circumstances,  would 
have  rendered  my  situation  precarious.  Here,  I  am  on  my  throne,  and  I  shall 
soon  be  able  to  take  measures  to  repair  aU  our  disasters  by  creating  the  re- 
sources we  are  in  need  of." 

And,  as  far  as  the  latter  part  is  concerned,  he  proved  that  he  was  in  the 
right. 

More  than  two- thirds  of  the  fourth  volume  of  these  Memoirs  are  occupied 
With  correspondence,  possessing  very  slight  interest  for  the  general  reader. 
This  is  accompanied  hy  commentaries,  in  which  Marmont  laboriously 
strives  to  prove  that  he  was  a  deeply  injured  man,  and  that  every  one 
tried  to  throw  faults  upon  him  which  he  did  not  deserve.  According  to 
his  showing,  Napoleon  was  guilty  of  the  most  astounding  mistakes  in  the 
directions  he  sent  from  Paris  for  the  guidance  of  the  campaign ;  and  to 
his  Ignorance  are  owing  all  the  evils  which  happened  to  the  French  arms. 
This  we  are  allowed  to  believe  or  not,  as  we  please,  but  we  are  inclined 
to  refer  the  defeats  in  Spain  to  the  ingratitude  and  jealousy  of  the 
marshals.  Further  on  in  these  Memoirs,  we  shall  find  that  Napoleon 
alone  was  enabled  to  gain  victories,  and  his  lieutenants  generally 
managed  to  throw  away  their  effects  by  the  blunders  they  committed. 

The  account  which  Marmont  gives  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca  is  in- 
genious, we  confess  ;  but  we  are  not  disposed  to  put  implicit  faith  in  it. 
We  were  always  of  impression  that  Marmont  received  his  wound  most 
fortunately  for  the  safety  of  the  French  army,  and  that  Clausel  had 
great  difficulty  in  retrieving  the  grievous  errors  committed  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  day.     If  we  remember  rightly,  this  is  the  view  taken  by 
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Napier;  and  if  so,  it  fully  accounts  for  MannoDt  describing  that  hia- 
torian  as  ''  the  author  of  a  very  mediocre  work  on  the  Peninsula  cam- 
paigns^ in  which  &e  errora  of  fact  and  the  lack  of  sincerity  vie  with 
ignorance  of  the  elementaiy  rules  of  the  profession."  But  Colonel 
Napier  need  not  be  discouraged  by  this  opinion  of  Marmont's,  for  we 
are  of  opinion  that  the  Due  de  Raguse's  account  of  the  war  in  Spain 
will  be  recognised  as  a  standard  authority  when  Napier's  is  forgottenr— > 
but  not  before.  It  ia  the  misfortune  of  Frenchmen,  probably  the  result 
of  their  volatile  temperament,  that  they  have  the  greatest  reluctance  to 
speak  the  truth  about  their  defeats,  and  prefer  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
poorest  subterfuges.  Surely,  they  won  so  many  victories  under  Na- 
poleon's guidance,  that  they  might  in  justice  recognise  a  defeat  now 
and  then. 

But  what  we  admire  more  than  all  in  Marmont,  is  the  candour  with 
which  he  describes  the  character  of  his  contemporaries  in  arms.  We 
have  not  yet  met  vrith  a  single  instance  in  which  he  has  not  been 
enabled  to  hint  a  fault  and  hesitate  dislike.  The  gUttering  renown 
which  surrounded  the  great  generals  of  the  day  is  cruelly  dissipated  by 
Marmont's  caustic  pen,  and  we  are  beginning  to  see  the  very  conunon 
clay  beneath.  We  are  glad,  however,  that  in  effecting  this,  our  author 
reflects  still  greater  brilliancy  on  Napoleon  L,  and  the  &ults  which 
we  were  disposed  to  ascribe  to  him  revert  to  ther  original  authors,  the 
emperor  growing  the  greater  the  while.  A  few  more  confessions  such 
as  Marmont  has  made,  and  the  history  of  the  great  emperor  will  have 
to  be  rewritten  £rom  a  very  different  stand -point  than  that  generally 
assumed. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  bound  to  confess  our  satisfEiction  with  the 
present  emperor  for  allowing  these  Memoirs  to  see  light  in  this  uup 
mutilated  form.  Had  he  been  a  man  of  the  common  stanm,  he  would 
have  apprehended  danger  from  the  invidious  remarics  which  Marmont 
makes ;  but  in  his  consciousness  that  the  character  of  the  first  Napoleon 
is  emerging,  day  by  day^  elarior  e  tenebrisj  his  nephew  has  acted  wisely 
in  leaving  these  M^oiro  to  be  judged  of  by  unbiaased  men.  The  repu- 
tation of  the  Due  de  Baguse  may  suffer  from  the  indiscreet  revelatioDS 
his  executors  have  thought  proper  to  make,  but  Napole<Mi's  <^^n>yi<faff 
will  only  grow  the  brighter  from  the  contrast. 
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XI. 

Loid  Bate  sete^np  a  Paper— And  Smollett  Edits  it — ^What  became  of  it— The 
North  BriUmr-^o\m  Wilkes,  Churchill,  and  Lord  Temple — The  Duels,  Trials, 
Expulsion,  Outlawiy,  and  Popularity  of  Wilkes— General  Warrants  prore  ex- 
pensive— ^Thomas  Chatterton  and  his  Struggles  on  the  Preas-^^Bingley  oootiiuifis 
the  iVbr£&  ^rifoik 

Geosqe  II.  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  a  youthful  monarch  had 
succeeded  to  his  throne ;  hut  the  female  £a,vourites  of  the  dead  sensuaHst 
had  not  heen  half  so  obnoxious  to  the  nation  as  the  male  favourite,  who 
was  supposed  to  sway  the  young  king.  Lord  Bute  was  covered  with, 
perhaps,  more  than  his  fair  share  of  obloquy :  it  was  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  the  peofde  that  he  should  be  blamed  for  everything  that  went  wrong, 
and  receive  credit  for  notibing  that  went  right ;  it  was  their  delight  to  hoot 
him,  to  insult  him,  to  revile  him,  to  caricature  him,  to  burn  him  in  e&^y» 
A  jack-boot  was  the  emblem  which,  with  bright  humour,  tbey  chose  to 
repvesent  the  favourite ;  and  the  jack-boot  was  always  being  kicked  before 
King  Mob>  hung  &om  a  gibbet,  roaated  before  a  bonfire,  or  buried 
with  all.  sorts  of  insult  and  contumely.  In  fact,  it  was  a  fashion  of  the 
people  to  hate  Lord  Bute.  He  was  a  favourite;  and  the  people  are 
always  jealous  and  distrustful  of  favourites.  He  was  a  Scotchman,  and 
the  people  just  then  held  their  noses  that  they  might  not  smeJl  a  Scotch- 
man. Add  to  this,  then,  that  he  was  far  from  a  good  or  efficient  minister, 
and  we  may  judge  that  Lord  Bute  scarcely  had  a  friend  but  the  king  in 
England^  He  conferred  with  Bubb  Dodington;  and  it  appeared  the 
best  course  to  start  a  newspaper^  which  should  take  up  the  cause  of  the 
unpopular  minister,  and  try  to  write  him  into  favour : 

^^  Lord  Bute  called  on.  me,  and  we  had  much  talk  about  setting  up  a 
paper."*  The  paper  was  "  set  up,'*  and,  on  Saturday,  May  29th,  1762, 
appeared  the  first  number  of  The  Briton^  under  the  management  of  Dr. 
Tobias  Smollett,  and  intended  to  silence  the  oppoeitioji  Monitor,  The 
ofaoioe  of  an  editor  was  not  a  very  judicious  one.  Smollett,  always 
of  too  izatable  a  temper  for  a  journalist,  wag  now  declining  in  health 
and.  meutal  vigour.  His  previous  political  writings  had  been  con- 
fined to  tha  Toi^  and  high  church  Critical  Meview,  which  he  started 
in  1756,  and  his  editoruiip  of  which  is  made  memorable  by  the 
brawla  in  which  it  involved  him  with  his  Uteranr  contemporaries,  and 
the  punishment  which  it  brought  down  upon  him  for  his  libel  on  Admiral 
Knowles.  The  admirars  defence  of  his  conduct  in  the  secret  expedition 
against  Kochefort  being  under  review,  Smollett  deelaved,  ^'  He  k  an 
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admiral  without  conduct,  an  engineer  without  knowledge,  an  officer 
without  resolution,  and  a  man  without  veracity."  The  admiral  resented 
this  strong  language  by  a  prosecution  of  the  printer,  declaring  that  he 
only  took  this  course  in  order  to  discover  the  author,  of  whom,  if  he  were 
a  gentleman,  he  should  seek  satisfaction  of  a  different  character.  The 
decoy  had  its  effect  upon  the  high  spirit  of  Smollett,  who  came  forward 
and  avowed  himself  the  author ;  when  the  admiral  coolly  asked  for 
judgment,  which  the  court  awarded  him  in  damages  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  three  months'  imprisonment,'^  which  Smollett  suffered  in  the 
latter  part  of  1759.  His  direction  of  the  Briton  was  still  less  satis- 
factory. Almon,  in  his  **  Review  of  Lord  Bute's  Administration"  (page 
55),  says  of  the  Btiton,  "  the  number  printed  was  but  250,  which  wa? 
as  little  as  could  be  printed,  with  respect  to  the  saving  of  expense,'^  and 
Smollett's  own  friend  Dr.  Moore,  in  writing  his  life,  regrets  that  he  ever 
became  a  party  writer,  '^  by  which  he  lost  some  of  his  old  friends, 
and  acquired  but  very  cold-hearted  new  ones  in  their  stead."  Among 
the  latter.  Dr.  Anderson's  hints,  in  his  Life  of  Smollett,  clearly  justify  us 
in  placing  Lord  Bute  himself.  Of  the  old  friends  whom  he  lost,  one 
became  his  most  formidable  antagonist,  and  beat  him  so  unmercifully  in 
the  literary  contests,  that  the  Briton  retired  in  terrible  disorder  from  the 
field,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1763,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
the  Auditor,  a  paper  started  by  Arthur  Murphy,  10th  of  June,  1762, 
to  support  it.  The  old  friend  who  silenced  Smollett  (who  could  himself 
be  bitter  enough  when  he  liked)  was  John  Wilkes,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Aylesbury,  agitator  and  demagogue.  The  Briton  had  only 
been  in  existence  a  week,  when  the  challenge  was  taken  up  by  Wilkes, 
who,  supported  by  Churchill  and  Lord  Temple,  lashed  lumself  to  his 
adversary,  and  grappled  him  to  death.  Perhaps  Smollett's  greatest 
weakness  lay  less  in  his  irritability,  or  his  having  an  unpopular  cause, 
than  in  his  being  a  Scotchman.  The  Critical  Review,  although  he  was 
the  only  Scotchman  engaged  upon  it,f  was  always  attacked  as  a  '^  Scots 
tribunal ;"  and  now  Wilkes  made  the  most  of  the  same  line  of  attack, 
which  was  sure  to  be  cheered  to  the  echo  by  the  public. | 

But  when  the  Briton  was  extinguished,  Wilkes  and  his  associates  did 
not  consider  their  task  accomplished,  and  we  now  have  to  tell  the  story 
how  this  arch  agitator,  this  restless  demagogue  and  reckless  incendiary, 
came  to  be  the  instrument  of  good,  to  put  a  seal  to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
a  rivet  to  the  constitution  of  the  country. 

Bute  had  been  compelled  to  withdraw,  at  all  events  ostensibly,  from 
the  government,  but  he  was  still  suspected  to  be  the  puller  of  the  strings 
which  worked  the  puppets  that  succeeded  him,  especially  Lords  Sandwich 
and  Le  Despenser.  This  Wilkes  boldly  asserted,  and,  on  Saturday,  April 
23rd,  1763,  in  No.  45  of  the  North  Briton,  gave  the  lie  to  the  royal 
speech.  The  government  flew  to  arms,  but,  unfortunately,  they  took  up 
an  illegal  weapon,  issuing  a  general  warrant,  in  which  the  officers  were 
charged  to  "  make  search  for  the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of  a 
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seditioas  and  treasonable  paper,  entitled  the  North  Briton^  No.  45, 
Saturday,  April  23rd,  1763,  printed  bj  G.  Kearsley,  in  Ludgate-street, 
London."     Such  was  the  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  power  put  into 
the  hands  of  three  of  the  king's  messengers,  with  instructions  to  do  with 
it  to  the  best  of  their  discretion.     On  the  strength  of  it,  they  at  once 
arrested  Balfe  and  Kearsley,  the  printer  and  publisher ;  and  in  the  night 
of  the  29th  of  April,  entered  the  house  of  Wilkes,  in  Great  George-street, 
Westminster,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  him  into  custody.     He,  however, 
at  once  took  exception  to  their  authority,  protested  against  their  intrusion 
at  such  an  hour,  and  stood  on  the  defensive ;  whereupon  they  withdrew, 
but  returned  in  the  morning,  arrested  him,  and  carried  him  before  the 
secretary  of  state  for  examination,  securing  also  all  his  letters  and  papers. 
His  coadjutor  Churchill  had  a  narrow  escape  of  sharing  his  fate.     He 
came  into  the  room  at  the  moment,  and  Wilkes,  knowing  orders  were 
out  to  arrest  him  also,  and  shrewdly  suspecting  the  officers  were  unac- 
quainted with  his  person,  exclaimed,   '*Good  morrow,  Mr.  Thomson! 
How  does  Mrs.  Thomson  do  to-day  ?     Does  she  dine  in  the  country  ?" 
'*  Mr.  Churchill,"  says  Wilkes,  who  himself  tells  the  story,*  <^  thanked 
me,  said  she  then  waited  for  him,  that  he  had  only  come  for  a  moment 
to  ask  me  how  I  did,  and  almost  directly  took  his  leave.    He  went  home 
immediately,  secured  all  his  papers,  and  retired  into  the  country.     The 
messengers  could  never  get  intelligence  where  he  was."     After  his 
examination,  Wilkes  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  his  friends  and 
legal  advisers  were  refused  access  to  him.    The  warrant  which  thus  com- 
mitted him  so  close  a  prisoner,  describes  the  North  Briton  as  '^  a  most 
infamous  and  seditious  libel,  tending  to  inflame  the  minds  and  alienate 
the  affections  of  the  people  from  his  majesty,  and  to  excite  them  to 
traitorous  insurrections  against  the  government."     On  May  Srd  (never 
yet  having  been  allowed  to  see  either  his  friends  or  solicitors)  he  was 
brought  up  on  a  writ  of  habecu  corpus  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  his  case  argued  by  Serjeant  Glyn,  his  counsel,  who,  of  course,  was 
instructed  only  by  his  friends  (for  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  he  could 
not  get  it  admitted  that  the  secretaries  of  state  had  given  direct  instruc- 
tions that  no  one  should  see  him,  only  that  they  had  **  gone  out  of  town, 
and  left  no  orders;"  this  pitiful  subterfuge  throwing  the  onus  on  the 
constable  of  the  Tower,  who  was,  of  course,  instructed  privately).     He 
himself  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  protested  loyalty  to  the  king  and 
opposition  to  the  ministei-s;  and  ultimately  the  court  offered  him  his 
liberty  on  bail.     This  he  very  properly  refused  (wishing  to  test  the 
legality  of  the  power  by  which  he  was  arrested),  and  was  remanded  back 
to  the  Tower,  his  friends  now,  for  the  first  time,  being  admitted  to  him. 
The  next  day  he  was,  by  order  of  the  king,  peremptorily  dismissed  from 
the  colonelcy  of  the  Buckinghamshire  Militia.    On  the  6th  he  was  again 
brought  up,  and  addressed  the  court,  expressing  a  conviction  that  it  would 
order  his  release,  and  if  it  did  not,  his  confidence  in  an  appeal  to  a  jury. 
His  counsel  then  3*aised  and  argued  the  following  points :  whether  the 
warrant  of  commitment  was  legal — whether  the  particular  passages  of  the 
libel  ought  not  to  have  been  specified — and  whether  hb  privilege  as  a 
member  of  parliament  did  not  exempt  him  from  arrest.     Lord  Chief 
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Jhistice  Pratt  Tided  agninst  bim  on  "die  two  'first  points,  and  in  Ins  fa  vow 
tm  ibe  ^iird,  8nd  he  was  disdraiged  fixmi  cmtody  on  his  privilege.     Hie 
tigain  addressed  ihe  oonrt/thanking  them  for  their  dedsion,  and  loliied 
amoi^  shouts  of  rgoicing  iroxa  a  *'  pro^gions  mob,"  who  aceonipanied 
Inm  to  his  own  house.     Here  he  found  that  his  papers  \iaA,  been  seued 
^and  xemoTod,  md  he  forthwith  wrote  a  letter  (scarcely  justified  -even  by 
^he  cireiimstanees)  to  Lords  Egremont  and  HaGfiBa,  aocusing  Iheni  of 
^Ting  robbed  his  house  in  his  absence,  and  being  in  possesnon  of  the 
^Ytolrai  goods."*    In  reply,  those  noblemen  reproyed  him  ibr  ins  m- 
«olent  language,  and  informed  him  that,  although  he  was  discfasBged 
Irom  custody,  his  mi^esty  had  ordered  the  attorney-general  to  proeeeute 
•him,  and  for  that  purpose  some  portion  of  his  papers  were  detained.     No 
proceedings  were,  howerer,  taken  at  present,  and  on  the  80th  of  May  he 
aet  up  a  press  under  hk  own  directicm,  and  recommenced  the  NerA 
SrkoH.     His  yiolenoe  and  abusive  personalities  inyolved  him  in  «ome 
'Bfcrauge  scrapes.  On  theSth  of  October,  1762,  Lord  Talbot  had^cbafienged 
and  fought  bim  at  Bagshot,  and  the  North  Brkon  came  off  with  the 
'advantage ;  but  -now  he  had  outraged  the  whole  Scottish  nation,  and  was 
atiangely  called  to  account  for  it.     Having  thought  it  jHredent  toTetire 
to  IViris,  he  was,  on  the  15tb  of  August,  walking  with  a  friend,  when  he 
was  accosted  by  a  gentleman,  who  asked  him  if  his  name  was  WiAces. 
On  bnng  answered  in  the  affirmative,  ^  he  «aid  that  lb*.  Wittsea  wrote 
the  Nor^  Briton^  and  he  must  fight  him.''    This  Scottish  knighUenanl 
was  Captani  Forbes,  who  gives  us  the  whole  story  in  a  letter  to  bis  father. 
^I  let  him  know,"  he  f^s,  ^'  that  I  was  a  Scotch  gentleman,  and  tha^ 
upon  account  of  the  scurrilous  and  ignominious  things  he  had  wrote 
against  my  leountry,  I  was  determined  be  should  fight  me."    l^iflces 
TBpfies,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  he  was  not  bound  to  "figfat  every 
Sootebmttn  who  might  choose  to  vindicate  his  country,  addk^  4hat  he 
was  waiting  to  fight  Lord  Egremont,  and  until  he  had  met  him  he  would 
engage  no  one.     Whereupon  Forbes  exclaims,  ^  The  fint  time  ever  I 
^mdl  meet  you  in  the  streets  or  elsewhere,  I  will  give  you  an  innidred 
strobes  of  a  stick,  as  you  deserve  no  more  to  be  used  like  a  geulleuian, 
but  as  an  etenml  rascal  and  scoundrel."    T%e  marshals  of  Franoe  (at 
whose  instigation  we  are  -not  told)  now  interfered ;  but  some  time  after- 
wrards,  Wilkes,  foiling  m  meeting  Lord  Egremont,  sent  notice  to  the 
^vafapous  Scot,  through  Ins  friend  the  Honourable  Alexander  Jiumy, 
fftat  lie  would  meet  him  at  Menin,  in  Austrian  Flanders,  whitfier  he  re- 
paired wi^  his  second,  but  Forbes  made  ne  appearance. 

On  the  6th  of  November  the  Houses,  both  of  Lords  and  CoimnooB, 
went  up  to  the  king  wkh  an  address,  expressing  their  abhorrenoe  of  the 
Nor^  Briien^  and  soliciting  that  steps  might  be  taken  for  its  eoppies- 
flioa ;  and  shortly  afterwards  suicidally  Tesolved  that  ^  privilege  erf  par- 
%Bment  did  not  exempt  persons  from  arrest  for  Hbel.^  Chi  the  l^th  (he 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Nor^,  voted  ^^ihat  iStud 
North  Briton^  No.  45,  is  a  false,  scandalous,  and  seditions  libd,  contain- 
ing expressions  of  the  most  unexampled  insolence  and  contumely  towards 
his  majesty,  the  grossest  aspersions  against  both  Houses  of  Paritament, 
and  tae  most  audacious  defiance  of  the  authority  of  the  whole  legislature, 

*  Authentic  Account  of  the  Proceedings  against  John  WiUceik 
t  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords,  November  2dtii,  176S. 
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flnd  moit  na&ifiBSlly  teading^  to  afiemite  "Ae  aflbcfaotis  of  tne  people  'froili 
fait  m^esty,  to  withdraw  them  from  iAtfkt  dbe&Dce  to  the  laws  of  the 
nakn,  and  to  eaeite  ihem  to  traitorous  innirreetioa  against  his  majesty's 
eorsfumeui/**  The  House  further  resolred  that  &e  olmoxious  paper 
fibould  be  tramod  hythe  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  and  tins  was 
done  en  the  ibllowing  di^in  finrnt  of  the  Royal  ExdiangOyf  when  a  great 
mob  assembled  and  pelted  the  exeeotioner  and  constables  wiih  filth,  broke  > 
the  windows  of  the  sheriff'  carriage,  and  were  proceeding  to  fbrAer  acts 
of  tdolence^  when  the  authorities  decamped,  and  lefb  King  Mob  marchinfi^ 
np  Cheapside  with  the  rescued  remains  of  the  North  Brikm  borne  hign 
in  trium]^.  At  Temple  Bar  a  huge  fire  was  raised,  and  the  eternal  jack- 
boot consigned  to  the  flames.  T&  indignity  to  the  Honse  was  resented 
by  an  adchvss  to  the  king,  praying  im  the  punishment  of  the  offenders ; 
bat  a  motion  in  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  fi>r  a  Tote  of  thanks  to 
the  shsrifis  for  their  attempts  to  carry  the  order  into  effeet,  was  nega* 
tired. 

The  debate  in  the  Commons  produced  another  dueL  Mr.  Samuel 
Jfaitin,  late  secretary  to  the  Treasury,  complained  that  he  ^'  had  been 
stabbed  in  the  daric  by  tiie  North  BrUon^**  and  would  like  to  know  his 
antagonist.  The  next  day  Wilkes  wrote  to  acknowledge  himseff  the 
author  of  llhe  attacks  complained  of,  and  we  ^ve  a  portion  of  Mr. 
Martin's  reply,  as  a  cmious  example  of  the  style  of  such  epistles  between 
two  membm  of  parliament  in  liie  year  1763 : 

*'  Sir, — ^As  I  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  yest^^day,  the  writer  of 
liie  North  BrUon,  who  had  stabbed  me  in  the  dark,  was  a  eowardly  as 
wefl  88  a  malignant  and  infamous  scoundrel;  and  your  letter  of  ^is 
moniing^s  date  acknowledges  that  every  passage  of  the  Norih  Briton  in 
winoh  I  have  been  named,  or  even  alluded  to,  was  written  by  yonrsrif,  I 
mnet  take  the  liberty  to  lepeat  that  you  are  a  mahgnant  and  infiunens 
SDOimdrel,  and  that  1  desire  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  showing  me 
whether  the  epithet  of  cowardly  was  rightly  applied  or  not.  I  desire  you 
may  meet  me  in  Hyde  Fark  immediately,  witti  a  brace  of  pistob  each,  to 
determine  our  difference,"^  Sec.  %bc 

The  derired  meeting  was  granted,  and  Wilkes  feU,  shot  in  the  beUy. 
He  appears  to  have  acted  with  some  magnanimity  on  this  occasion,  en- 
traatsng  Martin  to  save  himself,  refusing  afterwards  to  criminate  him,  and 
^larging  his  fiiends,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  to  take  no  proceedings 
i^iainst  his  adversary.  But  the  wound  did  not  kill  him ;  neither  did 
Alexander  Dun,  the  Scotchman  who  forced  his  way  into  his  honse  during 
liis iUness  and  attempted  to  assassinate  him-;  he  was  spared  to  pei<fbrm 
the  only  act  that  gives  a  lustre  to  his  name,  and  we  are  not  sore,  even  in 
thflt,  whether  the  motives  that  guided  him  were  purely  patriotic.  On  liie 
6th  of  December  an  action  was  tried  by  a  special  jury  (at  the  desiro  of 
the  defendant),  in  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas,  in  which  John  Wilkes 
daimed  damages  of  Robert  Wood,  (lie  Under  Secretary  of  State,  for  the 
leisure  of  ins  papers  on  the  23rd  of  April.  It  was  on  this  ocoarion  that 
ItOid  Chief  Justice  Pratt  gave  his  celebrated  decision  against  general 
wuu'iwiis,  and  not,  as  has  been  generally  stated,  on  the  4th  of  May,  the 

*  Joarnak  of  the  House  of  Commons,  voL  xxix.  p.  723. 
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question  of  the  warrant  of  arrest  not  having  heen  brought  forward  on 
that  day.     In  a  long  and  remarkable  speech,  Pratt  declares  the  general 
warrant  to  have  been  ''unconstitutional,  illegal,  and  absolutely  void.'! 
The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  with  lOOOZ.  damages.   And  on 
the  21st  of  February,  1764,  the  City  of  London  presented  the  judge  with 
its  freedom,  as  a  mark  of  its  admiration  of  his  conduct.     Thus  did  the 
restless  demagogue  and  factious  politician  secure  the  liberty  of  our  persons 
and  the  sanctity  of  our  homes  against  one  of  the  most  daring  attempts 
ever  made  upon  both.     The  story  now  falls  oflp  in  importance :  Wilkes 
has  done  ''  the  deed  which  g^lds  his  humble  name,"  and  the  rest  is  little 
more  than  the  tinsel  of  mob  popularity.     On  the  19th  of  January,  1764, 
he  was  expelled  the  House  of  Commons  for  writing  the  North  Briton, 
and  on  the  21st  of  February  he  was  tried  before  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  for  republishing  the  North  Briton^  No.  45,  and 
also  for  printing  an  infamous  and  obscene  '^  Essay  on  Woman,"  and 
found  guilty  of  both  charges.     Refusing  to  surrender  for  judgment,  he 
was  outlawed.     "  On  Sunday,  August  5th,  1764,  the  under-sheriff  of 
Middlesex  made  proclamation  at  the  great  door  of  St.  Margaret's  Church, 
Westminster,  in  the  following  terms :  '  John  Wilkes,  late  of  the  parish  of 
Saint  Margaret,  within  the  liberty  of  Westminster,  in  the .  county  of 
Middlesex,  Esq.,  appear  before  the  lord  the  king  at  Westminster,  on 
Tuesday  next,  after  the  morrow  of  All  Souls,  to  satisfy  the  lord  the  king 
for  your  redemption  on  account  of  certain  trespasses,  contempts,  and  mis- 
demeanours, whereof  you  are  impeached,  and  thereupon  by  a  certain  jury 
of  the  county,  taken  before  the  king,  and  you,  the  said  John  Wilkes,  you 
are  convicted.*  "*     But  Wilkes,  preferring  his  liberty  to  his  "  redemp- 
tion," retired  to  the  Continent,  from  whence,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1768, 
he  addressed  a  submissive  letter  to  the  king,  soliciting  a  pardon ;  but  this 
having  no  effect,  he  shortly  afterwards  surrendered,  and  was  subsequently 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  500/.,  and  suffer  twelve  months'  imprisonment, 
for  republishing  the  North  Briton.     On  the  28th  of  March  he  was  re- 
turned as  one  of  the  members  for  Middlesex,  and  on  the  7th  of  May  his 
outlawry  was  considered,  and  in  next  term  reversed,  by  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  as  illegal,   Serjeant  Glyn  gaining  this  point   against 
Thurlow.     On  the  28th  of  November  he  petitioned  the  king,  through 
Sir  Joseph  Mawbey,  for  a  pardon;  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1769,  he  was 
elected  alderman  for  the  ward  of  Farringdon  Without  \  on  the  1st  of 
February,  his  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  restitution  of  his 
seat  was  declared  frivolous,  and  he  was  formally  expelled  the  House,  and 
a  writ  issued  for  a  new  election.   On  the  day  of  election  he  was  returned 
without  opposition,  but  voted  by  the  House  (Feb.  29th)  unable  to  take 
his  seat.     A  new  election,  on  March  16th,  saw  him  again  elected,  and 
next  day  again  expelled  the  House.     On  April  13th  he  was  for  the 
fourth  time  returned  by  a  large  majority,  but  this  time  the  election 
was  declared  null  and  void,  and  his  opponent,  Colonel  Luttrell, pro- 
nounced duly  elected.     The  Supporters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  sent  him 
300/.,  and  on  April  20th  he  paid  his  first  fine,  and  on  the  17th  of  April, 
1770,  he  was  discharged  from  his  imprisonment.     On  November  the 
11th,  1769,  he  clenched  the  question  of  the  general  warrants  by   an 
action  against  Lord  Halifax  for  false  imprisonment  and  the  seizure  of  his 
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papers,  and  got  4000Z.  damages.  We  have  no  more  to  say  of  the 
Nor  A  Briton  ;  of  its  author  we  may  just  remind  the  reader  that  he  was 
subsequently  elected  sheriff,  lord  mayor,  and  chamberlain  of  the  City 
of  London,  and  member  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  dying  December 
26th,  1792,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  his  remuns  being  deposited,  by 
his  own  request,  in  a  vault  of  Grosvenor  Chapel,  South  Audley-street. 
He  left  behind  him,  among  all  the  stormy  recollections  which  his  name 
suggests,  some  quiet  proofs  of  a  classic  and  refined  taste  in  literature ; 
but  his  translations  of  Theophrastus,  Catullus,  and  Anacreon  are  trampled 
down  by  the  boisterous  North  JBriton,  which  still  represents  him.  A  few 
articles  which  he  contributed  to  the  St.  Jameses  Chronicle  in  1761,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  commencement  of  that  connexion  with  the  news- 
paper press  which  led  to  so  important  an  era  in  its  history. 

Horace  Walpole  relates  a  pillory  scene  in  connexion  with  the  North 
JSrtton^  in  which  the  celebrated  jack-boot  appears  again  in  a  prominent 
position : 

**  Williams,  the  reprinter  of  the  North  Briton^  stood  in  the  pillory  to- 
day (February  14th,  1766),  in  Palace-yard.  He  went  in  a  hackney- 
coach,  the  number  of  which  was  45.  The  mob  erected  a  gallows  oppo- 
site him,  on  which  they  hung  a  boot  with  a  bonnet  of  straw.  Then  a 
collection  was  made  for  Williams,  which  amounted  to  nearly  200Z."  The 
money  was  placed  in  a  blue  purse  trimmed  with  orange,  the  colour  of  the 
Revolution.*  To  this  account  we  may  add,  in  proof  of  the  extravagance 
of  public  feeling,  that  the  owner  of  the  hackney-coach  considered  the 
honour  of  carrying  Williams  sufficient  reward,  and  refused  the  proffered 
fare :  that  one  gentlenan  put  fifty  guineas  into  the  purse  :  that  **  oppo- 
site to  the  pillory  were  erected  four  ladders,  with  cords  running  firom 
one  to  another,  on  which  were  hung  a  jack-boot,  an  axe,  and  a  bonnet, 
the  latter  labelled  '  Scotch  Bonnet :'  "  that  the  top  of  the  boot  being 
first  chopped  off  with  the  axe,  it  and  the  bonnet  were  together  burned: 
and  that  Williams  stood  the  whole  time  with  a  sprig  of  laurel  in  his 
hand. 

Churchill,  although  his  character  would  have  seemed  just  to  suit  him 
for  such  work  as  the  North  Briton,  seldom  appears  prominently,! 
although  it  was  said  by  Kearsley,  in  his  examination,  that  he  received 
the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  paper.  If  so,  Wilkes  must  have 
been  satisfied  widi  the  notoriety  which  it  brought  him,  and  which  appears 
to  have  been  particularly  acceptable  to  his  temperament. 

The  ruling  of  Chief  Justice  Pratt  (now  better  known  as  Lord  Camden) 
produced,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  a  goodly  crop  of  actions  at  la'w.  On 
December  lOtb,  1763,  Dryden  Leach,  printer,  had  obtained  300?.  da- 
mages from  the  three  king's  messengers  who  had  arrested  him  by  mis- 
take as  the  printer  of  the  North  Briton  ;  and,  on  the  4th,  Arthur  Beard- 
more,  who,  with  Dr.  Shebbeare  and  Entick  as  authors  of  the  Monitory 
and  Fell  and  Wilson  as  its  printers,  had  been  arrested  on  a  general 
warrant,  brought  an  action  against  Lord  Halifax,  and  recovered  1500/. ; 
Entick  got  20/. ;  Meredith,  clerk  to  Beardmore,  200/. ;  Fell  18/. ;  and 
Wilson  40/.     On  May  4th,  1764,  Beardmore  got  further  damages  of 
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lOOOi.  hem  Ae  messengen  wbo  arr^rted  faim ;  and  on  June  1st,  Fell 
aad  Wilson  got  600^  ;  so  ihst  Halifax,  who  had  to  bear  the  irkolelmint 
of  the  actions  (the  other  Seoretai7-of<«State  who  had  -signed  the  wBRSDts, 
Lord Egremont,  h^i^  dead),  fonod  general  warrants  nrthercottly,  as 
well  as  dangerous  playthings. 

The  constitutional  course  of  an  appeal  to  '^<  twelve  honest  men"  was 
fowid  to  be  the  safest  after  all ;  and  when  it  seemed  necessary  to  restnin 
the  press,  the  g^vermnent  were  content  to  al»de  tiie  decision  of  a  jury. 
The  01^  prosecution,  however,  iAkAt  we  have  met  wi&  about  this  lime, 
was  that  of  Richard  Nutt,  the  printer  of  the  Jxmdon  JBvening  Post^  who 
was  tiied  for  libel  (and  that,  by-the-by,  before  the  prosecution  of  Wilkes), 
September  10th,  1754. 

Wilkes's  fascinating  manners  (for  Lord  Mansfield,  who  hated  him  for 
his  attacks  on  the  Scotdi,  and  high  Tory  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  although  he 
might  have  sympathised  with  Mm  in  this  sentiment,  must  have  hated  his 
Whig  principles,  have  both  admitted  that  his  manners  were  both  gentie- 
manly  and  fascinating)  attracted  the  friendship  of  anoUier  poet  besides 
ChuTOuU,  and  Thomas  Chatterton,  sick  of  aU  he  knew  of  the  aristocracy 
in  Horace  Walpole,  allied  himself  to  democracy  and  Wilkes.  What 
pi^perslie  actually  wrote  we  cannot  now  discover;  we  know  him  better 
as  a  writer  for  the  Middlesex  JoumaL  In  October,  1768,  i^ien  only 
fifteen  years  of  age,  this  preeodous  genius  had  contributed  some  articles 
lio  FeUx  Farle^s  Bristol  Journal  and  early  in  1770,  he  comrmenoed 
writing  in  ^e  Middlesex  Journal^  under  the  rignature  of  ^  Decnmus,** 
in  the  Political  Register  under  that  of  ^  Probus,"  andin  the  Freeholders^ 
Magazine^  with  the  initials  ^T.  C."  In  one  of  those  letters  to  his 
asether,  which  have  been  so  dften  adduced  as  evidence  of  his  vanity,  if 
not  of  a  love  of  lying,  but  whic^,  we  think,  bear  touching  testimony  of  a 
desire  to  make  Ins  loved  relations  happy  in  visions  of  future  fame  and 
glecy,  never,  alas !  to  be  realised,  breathing  words  of  hope  and  t^mtfort 
horn  the  bosom  that  was  sighing  wi^  disappomtment  «nd  despfnr,  and 
accompanied  with  presents  from  the  hand  that  had  not  bread  to  put  to 
his  mouth,  the  hapless  lad  writes,  under  date  of  "  Shoreditch,  May  6tb, 
1770"— '^'  Occasicmal  essays  for  1^  daily  papers  would  more  ikaat  sup- 
port me."  But  what  a  different  tale  does  his  own  private  entries  in  lus 
poi^et*book  tell !  The  youth  who  wrote  so  fondly  to  his  proud  molAier 
and  fiister  of  the  position  he  was  gaining,  and  the  affluence  he  had  in 
store  for  them,  and  would  share  with  them,  sealed  his  letter,  and, 
mA.  at  heart,  entered  the  miserable  {nttanoes  he  was  receiving  fivm  the 
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The  fond  sister  who  read,  '^  I  am  very  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
editor  of  the  Political  Begisier^  who  is  also  editor  of  another  pubhosTtion," 
Ettle  thought  upon  what  a  footing !  A  shade  of  doubt  might  have  come 
across  her  as  she  read,  further  <ki  :  ^'  The  printers  of  the  daily  publica- 
tions are  all  frightened  out  of  their  patriotism,  and  will  take  nothing 
unless  it  is  moderate  or  ministerial.  I  have  not  had  five  patriotic  essays 
this  fortnight,  mil  must  he  ministerial  or  entertaining."  Did  the  susfdcion 
for  a  moment  cross  her  mind  that  the  proud  spirit  .was  so  bent  that  he 
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was  now  writing  on  both  sides  for  the  sake  of  bread  P  Did  she  see  the 
thnnder-doud  gathering  that  was  to  burst  in  a  deluge  of  tears  and  put 
out  the  shining  hopes  of -fhe  doting  mother  and  loying  sister  ? 

The  dazzle  of  uie  illumiiMriiens  and  bonfires  which  blazed  in  honour 
of  eyery  triumph  of  Wilkes,  fasdnated  poor  William  Bingley,  the  book- 
seller of  the  Strand,  who,  on  Maj  10th,  1768,  brought  out  No.  47  of  the 
North  Briion^  and  got  committed  to  Newgate  on  an  attachment  on 
Jtdj  1st.  Chatterton  had  at  the  last  looked  forward  with  hope  to  being 
made  «  martyr,  but  no  such  fortune  fell  to  his  lot ;  Bingky  imJly  got  a 
grievance,  but  did  not  make  skilful  use  of  it.  On  Norembier  7th  he  was 
committed  to  the  King's  Bench  for  not  giving  bail  to  answer  interroga- 
tories, and  was  Iftius  kept  in  gaol  for  two  years.  Destitute  of  the  tact 
and  the  talent  of  Wilkes,  he  continued  the  North  Briton  to  No.  217 
(May  11th,  1771),  when  he  incorporated  it  witih  Bingkifs  Journal^ 
which  he  had  started  in  1770.  He  was  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  his 
patrty,  and  one  day  found  himseif  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  discarded  by 
those  to  whom  he  was  no  longer  of  any  use. 
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BY   AH  OLD   TaA¥SLI«£B. 

Etes  less  bright,  and  locks  of  grey. 

Limbs  that  seek  repose. 
Show  us  that  Life's  leitgthen'd  day 

Is  drawiiu;  ni^  its  cjose : 
But  thene's  brigntness  in  the  simset, 

Best  beneath  the  shade — 
Why  should  age  be  so  imlovely 

h&  'tis  sometimes  made  P 

Gather'd  thoughts,  and  chasten'd  views. 

Words  of  lofty  tone. 
Oft  from  feeble  fips  difiuse 

Wisdom  not  their  own ; 
Peehng  stiU  has  aD  its  kiadness 

ThoBgh  in  strength  decayed-— 
Why  should  age  be  so  unlovely 

iU  'tis  sometimes  made  ? 

life  has  charms  that  yet  have  power 

O'er  the  failing  frame. 
Charms  that,  to  its  latest  hour, 

Ever  are  the  same. 
And  with  art  and  nature's  treasures 

•StiU  before  us  laid — 
Why  should  age  be  so  mdovely 

^  'tis  smnetimes  made  ? 

When  the  soene  grows  dark  around 

Other  spheres  may  shine ; 
Hope  lool^  upward  from  the  ground 

Where  soon  we  shall  recline. 
As  the  world  recedes,  bright  visions 

Heav'nward  are  display'd — 
Why  should  age  be  so  unlovely 

As  'tis  sometimes  made  P 
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1851,  1852,  1853. 

TRANSLATED  BY  MRS.  BUSHBY. 

San  FrancUco,  July,  1852. 

My  last  letter  informed  you  that  we  had  left  Guayaquil  for  Panama. 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  you  some  account  of  that  place,  and  of  others 
which  we  have  visited  since  you  last  heard  from  me. 

The  hay  at  whose  extremity  stands  the  town  of  Panama  is  studded  hy 
a  group  of  small  islands,  hesides  being  partially  occupied  by  the  well-known 
promontory  which  is  bordered  with  hills,  covered  up  to  their  summits  with 
rich  vegetation.  The  country  is  hilly,  but  there  are  no  mountains  to  be 
at  all  compared  to  the  lofty  ranges  of  the  Andes.  There  are  also  many 
sandbanks  in  the  bay  that  become  visible  at  low  water,  and  beyond  these 
lie  the  shipping,  which  consist  principally  of  the  packet-boats  that  carry 
passengers  to  California.  No  other  man-of-war  than  ours  was  at  Panama 
during  our  week's  visit  to  it.  The  town  is  built  upon  a  projecting  tongue 
of  land  which,  at  ebb-tide,  stretches  far  out  towards  the  sea,  and  where 
the  water  gathers  in  many  little  pools.  These  are  probably  in  a  great 
measure  the  cause  of  the  fever  and  ague,  and  other  complaints  which 
constantly  prevail  in  Panama,  and  of  which  the  inhabitants  show  evident 
signs  in  their  wan  and  emaciated  appearance.  The  town  was  formerly 
surrounded  and  defended  by  a  thick  wall;  this  wall  now  lies  almost  entirely 
in  ruins.  One  solitary  cannon  retains  its  place  at  the  foot  of  the  standaid 
of  New  Granada,  which  waves  here  in  all  its  gloiy.  It  was  from  this 
hard-working  cannon  that  our  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was  returned. 

Even  within  the  town  ruined  houses  are  seen  which  tell  of  better  times. 
With  the  exception  of  one  tolerably  handsome  street,  where  there  really 
were  some  signs  of  life  and  movement,  the  streets  of  Panama  are  m 
gloomy  and  dirty.  The  houses,  the  lower  parts  of  which  are  of  stone, 
the  upper  of  wood,  look  heavy  and  dark,  with  their  massive  balconies 
enclosed  by  wooden  lattices,  painted  green.  What  Panama  most  abounds 
in  are  signboards.  Along  the  outside  of  every  house,  on  both  sides  of 
the  street,  and  from  every  wall,  stretch  enormous  gaudy  signboards,  with 
words  corresponding  in  size,  in  every  European  language,  and  adver- 
tising to  the  public  every  kind  of  trade  and  occupation,  even  to  that  of 
a  physician.  But  if  the  signboards  attract  attention,  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  the  shops,  which  seem  to  have  taken  as  their  motto,  "  the 
simpler  the  better."  Goods  of  all  kinds  are  very  expensive,  espedally 
every  article  of  food.  There  are  no  public  building^  except  churches, 
and  none  of  these  are  in  the  best  condition. 

There  is  nothing  particular  to  say  about  the  people.  One  sees  nothing 
but  European  dresses  and  European  customs,  hears  nothing  but  the 
languages  of  the  old  world  blended  in  Babel  confunon.  Thougb  the 
country  round  the  town  is  flat,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  hilly ;  the  road, 
therefore,  between  Panama  and  Chagres  is  extremely  picturesque.  The 
hills  are  not  very  lofty,  ranging  from  about  500  to  1000  feet  in  height ; 
but  from  Cio  Giganti  both  oceans  are  to  be  seen.    The  stranger  is 
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struck  with  much  that  is  curious  here  ia  the  animal  creation.  Vast 
numbers  of  apes,  of  an  uncommonly  large  size,  parrots  of  the  gayest 
colours,  enormous  worms,  birds  that  resemble  flowers  floating  in  the  air, 
and  a  thousand  other  living  creatures,  fill  the  woods  which  thickly  cover 
the  valleys  and  the  hills.  Grasshoppers  of  a  peculiar  species  swarm  in 
thousands  among  the  trees,  and  emit  a  sound  so  sharp  and  loud,  that  I 
can  compare  it  to  nothing  but  a  railway  whistle.  The  vegetable  king- 
dom is  also  full  of  variety,  and  remarkable  as  it  is  for  its  beauty,  it  is 
even  more  so  for  its  utility.  Panama  is  perhaps  the  place  in  the  world 
where  most  abound  all  that  is  needed  for  the  arts  and  occupations  of 
mankind. 

The  character  of  the  vegetation  is  quite  tropical :  the  leaves  of  many 
of  the  trees,  as  well  as  the  fruits,  were  strange  to  our  eye;  but  there  is  an 
utter  want  of  herbage,  and  the  lofty  trees  and  gigantic  bushes,  with 
their  brilliant  blossoms,  spring  from  a  reddish  soil,  which  is  by  no  means 
so  refreshing  to  look  at  as  the  greensward  at  home. 

The  present  Panama  is  not  the  old  town  which  was  built  soon  after  the 
discovery  of  America,  but  the  ruins  of  it  are  found  at  some  little  dis- 
tance. The  new  town  is  not  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  I  heard 
many  complaints  of  the  want  of  money  and  the  stagnation  of  trade. 
Better  times,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  await  them  when  the  two  oceans,  now 
separated  by  the  isthmus,  shall  be  connected  by  means  of  the  -  railroad, 
which  already  stretches  from  Manganilla — ^immediately  to  the  east  of 
Chagres — to  about  twenty-eight  English  miles  from  Panama,  and  which, 
it  is  expected,  will  soon  be  finished.  The  passenger  traffic  upon  this 
railway  is  even  now  considerable.  We  had  a  proof  of  this  during  our 
stay  at  Panama.  A  steamer  arrived  from  San  Francisco  crowded  with 
eight  hundred  passengers ;  when  these  poor  creatures  landed,  the  town 
was  filled  in  a  minute  with  the  oddest-looking  Califomian  gold-diggers 
— half-savages,  with  overgrown  beards,  and  in  the  most  extraordinary 
garbs.  They  had  come  from  the  gold-diggings,  and  were  returning  to 
their  homes  with  more  or  less  of  their  hopes  realised — too  many,  it  may 
be  feared,  disappointed  in  their  golden  dreams.  They  stopped  at 
Panama  for  an  hour  or  two,  besieged  the  gambling-houses  and  public* 
houses,  crammed  the  shops,  and  swaggered  about  the  streets  until  the 
evening,  when  the  whole  host  of  them  departed  on  mules  towards  the 
railway  and  Chag^s,  where  another  ^steamer  was  to  receive  them  and 
convey  them  to  North  America. 

On  leaving  Panama  one  also  takes  leave  of  South  America,  and  it  is 
impossible  then  to  refrain  from  casting  back  a  glance  over  the  vast  con- 
tinent whose  coast  one  had  so  lately  surveyed.  From  the  Caribbean 
Sea  to  Cape  Froward  what  an  immense  extent  of  land  for  the  occupation 
of  the  human  race— the  brute  creation — the  vegetable  kingdom !  Here 
dwell,  even  now,  innumerable  hordes  in  a  state  of  unsophisticated  nature 
— independent  of  the  restraints  of  civilisation — unfettered  by  the  bonds 
of  society — ^free  fi^m  the  encumbrance  of  dress,  or  merely  wrapt  in  the 
skins  of  wild  animals,  and  like  them  seeking  shelter  in  dark  caverns. 
The  different  states  may  appoint  bqjundaries  for  those  hordes,  and  trace 
them  on  their  maps ;  but  how  can  those  boundaries  be  respected  by 
those  who  have  no  law,  honour,  truth,  or  religion?  What  cruelties, 
disgraceful  to  humanity,  have  not  been  exercised  here  ?   What  sufferings 
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hmf9  not  ibe  fineMun  ot  those  Indians  endund  and  inflicted  ?  How 
httre  not  the  E«topeans>  with  fire  and  swocdy  urged  their  religlQa  and 
their  enstoma  obi  l£e  ahorigbiea  ?  What  shouts  of  triumph  from  the 
patweBfuI  inradeW'  what  groans  and  sighs  from  the  multituie  who  were 
weak  and  op^misedl  And  yet,  how  many  bright  eiamples  o£  mag»> 
nantmity,  courage,  stceng^th  of  mind,  and  patienoe,  does  not.  the  history 
of  this  continent  aJso  offer  to  the  world  ? 

All  die  states  of  South  Ammca  are  republican,  with  the  exception  of 
one  empire,  and  that  appears  to  be  as  frail  and  feeble  as  they  axe,  and  to 
be  threatened  with  die  same  &te  that  is  probably  hanging  over  them. 
This  unhappy  land  has  much  to  forget — much  to  learn.  But  kt  us 
hope  that  the  d&wn  of  better  days  is  approaching  for  it;,  thart  a.  new 
generation  is  springping  up,  with  new  ideas,  new  e^qperienoes,  new  energies^ 
and  new  life.  The  emigrfttion  from  Europe,  which  has  increased  so  much 
latterly,  and  ei^)eda]ly  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  must  have  great 
influence  over  political,  oommereial,  and  intelleetaal  life  in  the  aouthem 
hemisjdiere. 

But  to  torn  to  the  scenes  of  nature  and  inanimate  life,  what  rich  mate* 
riab  for  meditation  do  they  not  present !  Of  what  tremendous  revolu- 
tions, what  g^igantic  force,  and  long-departed  ages  do  not  those  mighfy 
mountains  speak,  whose  summits  mingle  with  the  sky — those  solitary 
shores,  over  which  the  wild  waves  have  rolled  for  centuries  unmaxkedl 
And  again,  those  majestic  woods,  with  dieir  g^ant  trees^  which  seem,  to 
have  stood  there  since  the  first  glorious  day  of  earth's  creation,  and,  xidi 
even  now  in  vigour  and  beauty,  appear  like  imperishabia  monuments  of 
die  past !  South  America  is,  perhaps,  that  pact  of  the  world  wfasne  the 
scientific  inquirer  will  have  die  widest  field  (fx  his  researches  in  years  to 
come,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  afford  new  and  valuable  additiona  to  die  sum 
of  hraaan  knowledge* 

We  went  from  Panama  to  the  Pearl  Islands,  to  take  in  water  and  fire- 
wood, and  anchored  outside  of  St.  Jos^,  where  we  remained  for  a  fow 
daya  The  weather  was  very  Tariable,  for  the  air  was  now  heated  by  the 
burning  sun  of  die  equator,  now  thick  with  the  heavy  equatorial  rain, 
pouring  straight  down — a  kind  of  waterfiali  which  no  one  could  concei.i« 
who  had  not  witnessed  it.  The  Archipelago  eonsista  of  several  ialandsy 
diat  stand  near  each  other,  in  the  midst  of  the  calm,  deep  bhie  ses» 
These  islands  abound  in  all  the  indescribable  beauty  of  tniipi<al  scenery; 
the  shores  are  lined  with  lofty  and  graceful  palm*tisse%  die  geathr<-aaing 
gronnds  aie  covered  with  woods,  some  of  whose  gignntic  toes  are 
reflected  in  the  clear  streams  that  descend  towards  the  strand,  and  form, 
here  and  there,  cascades  sparkling  in  the  sun,  whose  beams  glaane  gaily 
amidst  the  interstices  of  the  flowery  thickets,  composed  o£  innumerable 
Grasping  plants.  It  was  all  beautiful  and  g^rand;  but  still  rnQBeia^oang^ 
peEnaps,  was  the  intense  silence  that  r»gned  around*. 

We  had  fixed  to  go  next  to  San  Francises^  but  as-  the  Galapagos 
Islands  were  known  to  be  among  the  most  interesting  piaeea  in  the  wmi 
to  natural  friulosophers,  our  commandes  kindly  detemuaad  on.  giving  us 
UL  opposetunity  of  visiting  diem.  Aiber  a  tedbus  voyage,,  sendefed  nnr 
pleassnfr  faf  heavy  rain  anii  dead  calm%  we  readied  tfaie  Galapi^foa.  This 
oeeam  group  consists  of  fifteen  islands,  of  which  Albemada  is  the  Bsoii 
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impartant.  They  me  all  of  vQlcAaic  oiigioi  and  fall  of  yftAcwatms^  hma 
whoae  more  oc  less  deqp  ccatera  the  hiva  had.  flowed  ia  streams,  aiid  was 
coyered  in  some  parts  with  a  poOT,  in  othera  with  a.  sieh,  vegetatieB. 
These  yolcaooes  am  of  what  may  he  caUed  reoeot  fonnatkm ;  and.  at 
MarlbosoBgh  lalaad  and  Albemarle  eruptions  haye  taken  plaoe  not  loi^ 
since,,  and  smoke  is  still  always  issuing  from  theas..  These  islands,  which 
acquired  their  English  names  at.  the  period  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts^  now  belong  to  the  repubhc  of  Equador,  and  this  oireamatanoe  of 
itself  may  account  for  their  mudi-negleeted  condition.  In  the  handa  of 
another  power — of  Engpland,  for  instance— doubtless  seiseral  of  the  idbads 
would  have  flourished  considerably,  for  they  would  have  been  well  cuiii- 
vated ;  and  whale  fisheries  carried  on  there  would  have  affiorded  amj^ 
returns  to  European  enterprise. 

Before  I  enter  into  any  little  details  of  the  remarkable  features  in  the 
natural  history  of  these  islands,  I  will  give  yon  a  short  description  of 
those  we  visited.  The  western  p<Mrtion  of  Chatham  Island  is  barer  and 
wilder  than  anything  you  can  fimey.  From  ^  numerous  ceaters,  of 
many  of  which  one  side  had  fsUen  in,  the  moutiis  partially  choked  up 
with  blocks  of  lava,  great  streams  of  lava  had  been  thrown  out  in  aU 
directions,  that  now,  like  a  suddenly  petrified  sea,  with  its  breakers  and 
£oam,  covered,  in  layers  about  an  inch  thiek,  the  surfaoe  cf  the  ground. 
On  crosung  these  fields  of  lava  it  ofiben  cracked  and  gave  way  beneadi 
the  feet,  and  one  sometimes  stepped  unexpectedly  into  deep  holes  in  the 
rocky  ground,  at  the  great  risk  of  breaking^  one's  legs^  More  terrible 
en^tions  had  occurred  at  other  places,  and  there  lay  immense  iMroken 
columns  and  heavy  blocks,  cast  over  each  other  in  the  wildest  confiioon, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  to  penetrate  among  them.  On  the  east  ode  of 
the  island  there  was  a  good  deal  of  vegetation,  that  is  to  say,  a  nnmber 
of  trees  and  wild  plants ;  here  we  also  saw  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  who,  having  peseeived  that  we  came  &om  the  frigate,  sought  us 
to  offer  us  turtles  for  sale.  It  appeared  that  the  large  red  crabs,  of 
which  numbers  were  to  be  se^a  among  the  rocks,  fooned  the  principal 
food  of  these  poor  people. 

Charles's  Island  deserves  its  Spanish  name,  Floaana— -g^ven  out  of 
complimmt  to  General  Fiores,  who  is  now  making  war  upon  his  native 
land — £or  that  island  is  indeed  &11  of  flowers.  From  the  diore  on  one 
side,  which  is  studded  with  rocks  of  l»va,  a  somewhat  pisecipboua  xidge 
of  mountains  stretches  to  the  centre  of  the  island,  whese  a  ooefile  of 
volcanoes,  one  about  1600  feet  in  height,,  btm  a  sort  of  crown  to  the 
other  and. lower  cmters.  A  little  building  stood  on  the  8eai>shoie  near 
the  place  wh«re  our  frigate  had  anchored,  and  fiom  thenee  a>  footpath  led 
up  to  a  knot  of  about  four  small  houses,  which  ^^eared  to  hawe  been 
abandoned  heSo^  our  arrival.  One  bad  probably  been  the  dwelling  of 
the  governor,  to  judge  by  its  superiority  to  the  others;  this  supcBknfejR 
comHsted  in  its  b^g  floored,  uid  better  famished  than  they  wanb 
Bayosets,  guns,  and  oth^  weapons  were  lying  about.  Fences  and 
orange-trees  evinced  that  the  hand  of  cultivation  had  fimnerly  been 
there ;  and  a  building,  whida  appeared  to  have  been  a  prison,  sliiMied 
that  malefactoxs  had  not  escaped  the  jurisdiction  of  the  l9m»  Seme  YUf 
misanthropi^loekiog  dogs  wandered,  aaound  these  tonakmk  dweUsags, 
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fsGOi  which  another  path  led  up  to  a  still  higher  site  among  the  hills, 
where,  upon  a  piece  of  table-land,  stood  several  other  uninhabited  houses, 
surrounded  with  various  fruit-trees  and  cultivated  fields,  giving  evidence 
that  a  colony  had  been  planted  there.  On  these  fertile  fields  sheep  and 
cattle  were  grazing  in  perfect  freedom.  Everything  that  we  saw  proved 
that  this  island,  with  a  little  puns  in  cultivating  it,  might  easily  become 
a  perfect  Eldorado.  We  found  that,  in  1833,  a  colony  had  been  esta- 
blished there  from  Ekjuador ;  but,  as  many  convicts  had  been  transported 
thither,  it  had  not  become  a  peaceable  settlement,  but  rather  a  refuge  for 
{urates,  such  as  we  had  seen  at  Guayaquil.  I  passed  a  night  in  one  of 
the  deserted  huts.  Without,  it  was  raining  in  torrents,  and  blowing  a 
tempest ;  but  I  reposed  in  perfect  comfort  upon  my  bed  of  Galapagos 
leaves  and  flowers,  thinking  only  of  the  charming  view  I  should  have  in 
the  morning  from  the  top  of  the  hill  close  by.  Some  of  the  people  from 
our  firigate  were  less  fortunate  ;  they  had  wandered  on  in  the  hope  of 
catching  a  few  of  the  unowned,  haJf-wild  animals,  who  were  straying 
about ;  but  having  chased  them  farther  then  they  ought  to  have  done, 
night  surprised  them  amidst  the  inhospitable  regions  of  lava,  and  they 
had  to  spend  their  hours  of  darkness  and  storm  without  any  shelter 
whatsoever. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  island  Indefatigable,  we  saw,  dose  to  the  sea- 
shore,  under  some  overhanging  rocks,  one  or  two  poor-looking  houses, 
from  which  some  men  issued  in  great  haste,  and  made  the  best  of  their 
way  up  the  hills.  On  landing,  we  only  found  a  woman  in  one  of  the 
little  dwellings,  but  as  none  of  our  party  could  speak  Spanish,  we  could 
hold  little  or  no  communication  with  her.  We  heard  afterwards,  at 
Chatham,  that  there  was  in  this  island  (Indefatigable)  a  set  of  men 
who  were  governed  by  a  woman,  or  rather,  who  were  entirely  her 
minions,  and  the  sudden  flight  of  the  males  in  a  g^eat  measure  corrobo- 
rated the  statement.  Not  finding  anything  to  interest  us  in  this  island, 
either  in  the  animal  or  the  vegetable  creation,  we  left  it,  after  the  stay  of 
a  few  hours,  for  Albemarle,  which  we  could  descry  in  the  far  distance, 
traced,  as  it  were,  on  the  horizon,  with  its  mountains  of  4700  feet  in  ele- 
vation. The  surf  was  breaking  furiously  on  the  rocky  shore  where  we 
cast  anchor,  and  all  around  seemed  wild  beyond  conception.  Ranges  of 
enormous  blocks  of  lava,  thrown  together  in  the  utmost  disorder,  inter- 
mingled here  and  there  with  almost  leafless  trees  and  bushes,  obstructed 
far  and  wide  the  road,  so  that  I  was  nearly  fainting  from  fatigue  when  I 
gained  the  top  of  one  of  the  hills,  and  much  provoked  I  was  to  find  that 
there  was  so  little  to  reward  me  for  my  trouble.  Albemarle  is  allowed 
to  be  the  most  desolate  of  these  islands.  It  has  hardly  any  vegetation, 
and  is  full  of  salt  lakes. 

James's  Island,  or  St.  Jago,  which  we  visited  the  last,  has  a  very 
different  character.  The  shores  were  guarded,  as  it  were,  by  hills,  with 
broken  craters,  and,  although  there  were  evident  signs  that  vegetation 
had  formerly  existed  on  a  gigantic  scale,  all  was  obscured  by  the  stiffened 
streams  of  dark-brown  lava.  Even  with  the  axe  in  my  hand  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  penetrate  to  any  depth  the  petrified  thickets,  and  my 
exertions,  to  my  regret,  were  not  crowned  with  much  success. 

The  geological  formation  of  these  islands  imparts  to  the  living  things 
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that  inhabit  them  something  exceedingly  peculiar  ;  and  I  shall  mention 
one  or  two  facts  that  I  think  may  be  somewhat  interesting. 

The  only  mammiferous  animals  which  appeared  in  any  quantity  were 
seals.  At  Albemarle,  a  number  of  these  creatures  collected  in  a  minia- 
ture bay  just  before  our  tent ;  they  raised  their  bodies  half  out  of  the 
water  at  a  very  short  distance  from  us,  and,  evincing  much  curiosity 
about  the  unusual  intruders  on  their  quiet  shores,  they  welcomed  us  with 
a  kind  of  joyous  snort,  and  were  not  frightened  even  when  one  or  two  of 
them  paid  with  their  lives  for  their  foolhardiness. 

This  absence  of  fear  was  even  more  striking  among  the  birds,  which 
we  could  easily  catch  with  our  hands  as  they  came  fluttering  around  us, 
and  hopping  on  any  twigs  that  were  near  us — nay,  even  upon  the 
scientific  instruments  which  some  of  our  party  were  using.  We  re- 
marked the  same  curiosity  and  boldness  in  the  sea-birds,  who  gathered 
in  crowds  on  the  beach.  The  pelicans,  which  we  could  never  manage  to 
approach  before,  might  have  been  killed  by  throwing  stones  at  them,  or 
were  caught  by  our  hands.  Penguins,  generally  so  shy,  were  caught  in 
the  same  manner,  and  they  created  great  amusement  on  board  with  the 
absurd-looking  stateliness  of  their  walk. 

We  found  the  amphibious  animals  extremely  interesting  at  the  Gala- 
pagos. The  islands  themselves  derive  their  name  from  the  turtles,  which 
are  found  in  such  quantities  upon  them — galapago  being  the  Spanish 
for  turtle.  Many  of  these  creatures  attain  such  a  size,  that,  incredible 
though  it  may  seem,  it  took  from  six  to  eight  men  to  lift  them  up  from 
the  ground.  One  which  we  captured,  and  which  was  of  a  moderate  size, 
served  to  make  soup  and  other  dishes  for  twenty  people.  The  turtle 
which  inhabit  the  heights  feed  on  grass  and  berries,  those  who  live  closer 
to  the  shore,  on  a  juicy  cactus,  which  springs  up  in  masses  amidst  the 
blocks  of  lava,  and  bears  a  red  berry  that  tastes  like  the  gooseberry. 
Turtles  have  the  power  of  imbibing  a  great  quantity  of  water  at  one 
time,  and  can  then  dispense  with  drinking  for  a  long  period. 

Two  species  of  lizards  are  found  in  these  islands,  and  are  peculiar  to 
them.  The  one  is  an  aquatic  lizard,  with  a  small  head  and  a  comb  on 
its  back,  and  which  moves  slowly  and  laboriously  along.  These  are 
generally  to  be  seen  lying  on  the  rocks  of  lava  basldng  in  the  bright 
sunshine,  and  they  look  astonished  and  perplexed  when  any  one  comes 
near  them  and  tries  to  catch  them,  but  they  neither  bite  nor  make  any 
great  resistance.  Sometimes  they  are  to  be  seen  swimming  in  the  sea, 
which  they  are  enabled  to  do  by  the  construction  of  their  throats,  their 
toes,  and  their  tails.  They  live  upon  the  marine  plants,  which  they  fetch 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  other  is  a  land  lizard,  and  they 
abound  in  such  enormous  numbers — at  Albemarle  especially — that  great 
bulky  pieces  of  pumice-stone  are  often  entirely  bored  through  by  them. 
Pumice-stone  is  found  in  large  quantities  at  Albemarle  Island.  These 
lizards  are  of  an  orange  or  reddish-brown  colour,  and  are  thicker,  more 
clumsy,  and  more  dbgusting  in  appearance  than  their  black  brethren  of 
the  coast.  They  are  much  more  ill-tempered  than  the  others ;  when  they 
are  angry  they  nod  their  heads  impatiently,  and  if  a  stick  be  held  out  to 
them  they  will  bite  it  till  they  leave  the  marks  of  their  teeth  pretty  deep 
in  it.     Two  of  these  lizards,  which  we  took  on  board,  began  to  iight 
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with  each:  other,  apparently  in  play  at  first,  bat  they  both  became  so 
furious  that  the  combat  ended  in  their  killings  each  other.. 

We  saw  numerous  sharks  all  around  these  islands^  but  we  did  not  fiud 
many  other  fish ;.  once,  however,  we  had  a  rick  haul  at  a  place  where  the 
bottom  was  of  coral.  There  were  also  wonderfully  few  insect^  but  there 
was  no  want  of  birds.  Pieces  or  fragments  of  coral  lay  on.  the  shores- of 
all  the  islands,  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  those  coral  reefe  which 
smrround  so  many  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Among  the  plants  aae 
to  be  found  an  aromatic  balsam,  which  is  useful  in  dressing  wounds  or 
cuts,  and  another  which  is  a  very  good  substitute  for  tea.  One  peculiarity 
I  must  mention  relative  to  the  plants  in  these  islands,  that  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  more  than  two  plants  with  blue  flowers  ;'yeUowis 
the  all-prevailing  colour. 

We  had  a  fresh  wind  when  first  we  lefb  thia  archipelago,  but  soon  alter 
it  increased  to  a  perfect  storm,  such  as  we  had  not  expected  to  encounter 
in  the  ^'  Pacific"  Ocean.  It  lasted  for  some  time,  and  was  followed  by 
rain  so  heavy  that  the  water  seemed  to  fall  in  torrents  from  the  skiea. 
After  this  ceased,  the  heavens  became  beautifully  clear,  and  the  sea  was 
as  smooth  as  glass.  No  one  who  has  not  seen  it  can  imagine  the  splen^ 
dour  of  a  sunset  at  sea  a6ter  such  an  uproar  in  natiure.  The  golden  globe 
of  light  casts  its  effulgent  beams  over  the  wide  canopy  of  heaven,  where 
the  purest  azure  blends  with  a  purple  tint,  and  the  clouds  assume  the 
most  wonderful  forms.  Suddenly  it  sinks  beneath  the  indigo*blu0  waves; 
the  horizon  flames  in  crimson  and  gold;  and  the  ocean  refleets  on  ii» 
sparkling  surface  the  ever-varying  masses  of  light.  Now,  but  a  parting 
glimpse  of  the  glorious  sun  is  to  be  caught ;  and  now,  it  has  aunkheneatb 
the  line  of  sea,  and  the  whole  vault,  of  heaven  seems,  as  it  were,  fi>r  a 
few  moments  on  fire.  When  one  gazes  at  this  magnificwit  ^ectacle,  the 
work  of  the  Almighty,  one  can  hardly  be  astoniahed  that  thie  woiahip  of 
the  sun  was  a  religion  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  woiM,,  among  a  portion 
of  the  ignorant  of  mankind.  And  when  night  casta  its  pall  of  darkness 
over  the  earth,  and  thousands  of  stars  glitter  in  the  firmament  shove* — 
when  ocean  wraps  itself  in  its  gloomy  veil,  while  phosphorescent  sparka 
dance  aromid  the  ship  that  is  gliding  over  its  expanse — one  beholds  a 
scene  so  grand,  so  beautiful,  that  one  is  lost  in  wondering  admiration,  and 
feels  impelled  to  exclaim,  How  great  are  thy  works,  O  Jehovah ! 

It  [had  been  arranged  that  we  should  gp  direct  firom  the  Gralapagoa 
Islands  to  San  Francisco ;  but  for  various  reasons- our  plana  wese  alte»d, 
and.  our  course  was  directed  towards  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

After  about  a  month's  voyage  we  saw  land,  and  the  next  day,  the  2Ist 
of  June,  we  anchored  off  Honululu,  in  Oahu.  Those  who  imagine  that 
all  the  beauty  of  tropical  scenery  will  burst  upon  the  eyo  of  the  weacy 
voyager  when  he  casts  his  first  glance  upon  this  island,  are  much  mis- 
taken. When  beheld  from  the  sea  at  a  certain  distance^  the  island  looks 
merely  a  gigantic  rock,  with  its  bare,  grey  head  defined  against  the 
bright  blue  sky,  but  the  view  softens  and  improves  as  one  approaches 
nearer. 

Around  the  coast  lay  several  worn-out  volcanoes^  with  iheir  oonical- 
shaped  craters,  and  their  sides  furrowed  by  streams  of  lava.  Betwcten 
the  ridges  of  the  hills  which  stretched  inland,  and  were  clad  in  green 
almost  to  their  summits^  we  could  perceive  deep  valleys  and  fertile  mea- 
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d0W8f  studded  here  and  there  with  buildings  and  phmtattonsj  evidences  of 
labour  and  comfort  among  the  inhabitants*  Near  the  shore  atood  the 
white  houses  of  Honululu,  not  at  all  European,  in  style  or  beauty,  but 
nevertheless  pretty  and  picturesque  in  their  own  fiuhion*.  Ahove  tho 
town  rose'  the  extinct  volcano  ''PungrbowIi  Hill,"  entirely  devoid  of 
all  vegetation,  bat  its  grey  stony  mass  contrasting  well  with  the  wooded 
hills  around.  To  the  right  of  the  volcano,  close  upon  l^e  beach,  the  eye 
was  attracted  by  a  grove  of  tall,  noble  cocoa-nut  trees>  with  their  crowns ' 
of  waving,  fan-like  branches  ;  farther  off;  to  the  west,  were  to  be  seen 
large  salt  lakes,  on  which  the  salt  was  lying  like  a  crust  of  iee.  In  their 
neighboui4iood  is  the  well-known  pearl  fishery. 

We  cast  anchor  neur  a  ccnial  reef,  and  close  to  an  American  frigate, 
the  St,  Larvrenee^  an  old  acquaintance  from  Stockholm,  where  it  had 
been  three  years  before.  The  next  morning  a  pilot  came  to  take  U9  into 
an  inner  harbour,  in  which  we  were  to  remain  until  we  had  taken  in  water 
and  other  necessaries.  Here  we  were  speedily  surrounded  by  canoes 
crowded  with  the  Kanaks,  ornative  inhabitants  of  ^e  group  of  islands, 
who,  shouting  and  screaming,  came  off  to  offer  us  firuit,  &c.,  for  sale. 

Here  then  we  were,  for  the  first  time  during  our  voyage;  in  a  country 
where  we  might  hope  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  that  which  is  £a»t  passing 
away — unsophisticated  nature.  Travellers,  even  though  they  should  cir* 
cumnavigate  the  globe^  are  not,  in  our  days,  likely  to  meet  wil^  the  ex- 
traordinary people,  habits,  and  scenes  which  used  to  astonish  the  travellers 
of  former  times.  They  must  now  expect  to  see  but  little  that  ha  new^  and 
little  that  is  worth  relating.  The  earth  does  not  turn  upon  its  axis  more 
quickly  than  it  used  to  do,  but  all  else  goes,  like  steam,  with  giddy  speed. 
Time  and-  distance  disi^pear.  Uniformity  has  spread  everywhere,  and 
under  the  burning  sun  of  the  equator,  and  amidst  the  ice  of  the  poles, 
will  one  soon  behold  the  same  pursuits,  the  same  life.  Original  charac- 
teristics are  wearing  away,  and  with  them  much  of  what  was  interesting. 

Nevertheless,  those  who  take  pleasure  in  inquiring  minutely  into  the 
history  of  the  difiS&rent  races  of  mankind,  will  find  something  to  occupy 
them  in  tracing  l^e  people  of  these  idands  through  their  period  of  dark- 
ness in  the  past,  through  their  struggles  between  paganism  and  civilisa- 
tion, between  their  old  state  and  their  new,  up  to  their  present^  we  will 
hope,  improved  condition. 

On  first  landing  at  Honululu,  one  has  some  difficulty  in  determining 
whether  one  is  in  a  European  or  a  '^  Kanak"  town.  The  streets,  which 
are  regular  and  of  a  good  width,  havo  frequently  foot  pavements,  though 
not  causeways ;  they  are  like  roads,  and  are  often  bordered  with  alleys  of 
acacia,  and  other  trees.  They  all  bear  Englbh  names,  such  as  Fort-street, 
King-street,  &c.  &c.  They  are  not  lighted  at  night,  except  here  and 
there  by  a  solitary  lamp  belonging  to  some  house  whose  owner  chooses 
to  proclaim  in  this  manner  his  superior  position,  or,  in  some  few  cases^ 
who  takes  compassion  on  those  who  must  be  out  at  night.  There  is  great 
variety  in  the  style  of  the  buildings.  A  small  number  of  the  houses  are 
built  of  stone  mingled  with  blocks  of  lava>;  but  the  greater  proportion  ore 
of  wood.  The  houses  are  not  erected  close  to  each  other,  but  have> — 
enclosed  within  low  walls — spaces  between  them  which  aro  sometimes 
laid  out  as  grreens,  for  they  can  hardly  be  called  gardens,  Bowers  not  ap« 
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pearing  to  be  much  in  fashion.  Some  of  the  houses  have  a  sort  of  balcony, 
or  look-out  place  on  the  roof,  with  stairs  up  to  it ;  others,  which  look 
like  large  haystacks,  are  composed  of  rushes,  and  are  triangular  in  shape, 
with  roofs  sloping  almost  to  the  ground,  and  a  low  opening  which  serves 
also  as  a  door.  Only  the  principal  houses  have  four  walls,  and  beyond 
these  the  roofs  also  project,  so  as  to  form  a  shade,  and  afiEbrd  a  space 
sheltered  from  the  sun  immediately  around  the  house.  Amidst  the 
variety  of  dwellings,  there  are  some  merely  consisting  of  a  few  upright 
poles  and  a  mat  stretched  over  them. 

Cisterns,  and  large  reservoirs  of  water,  in  which  often  a  great  number 
of  fish  are  kept,  seem  very  general.  There  is  no  want  of  shops  of  all 
sorts,  but'  those  kept  by  the  Chinese  are  the  most  elegant.  There  is  a 
wooden  landing-place,  and  near  it  stands  the  custom-house — a  neat  build- 
ing, in  which  are  to  be  found  for  sale  bread,  meat,  fruit,  and  other  things; 
there  is  also  a  public  eating-room  attached  to  it,  where  the  tables  groan 
imder  a  number  of  not  very  appetising  dishes.  Attracted  by  the  dainties, 
crowds  of  people  assemble  here,  and  the  noise  and  confusion  are  often  very 
great.  It  is  a  good  place  to  study  the  natives,  whose  practices  would  not 
appear  to  be  always  over  honest. 

The  houses  of  the  Europeans  here  are  furnished  veiy  much  in  the  style 
of  our  habitations  at  home,  and  those  which  belong  to  the  leading  people 
among  the  islanders  have  also  their  comforts  and  luxuries.  They  are  di- 
vided into  different  chambers  by  curtains,  or  thin  walls  made  of  rushes, 
and  have  at  least  beds,  tables,  chairs,  and  other  useful  articles.  But  in 
the  more  common  dwellings  of  the  natives  there  are  not  even  to  be  found 
what  we  would  call  absolute  necessaries.  There  is  generally  but  one 
room  ;  before  the  sleeping.place  in  a  comer  sometimes  there  hangs  a  cur- 
tain, sometimes  none.  The  family  recline,  or  sit  on  the  ground,  which 
is  often,  but  not  always,  covered  by  a  mat  of  reeds.  They  use  calabashes 
instead  of  cups,  glasses,  dishes,  basins,  and  for  many  other  domestic  pur- 
poses. On  entering  their  huts,  one  generally  finds  them  sitting  with  their 
knees  drawn  up  to  their  throats,  or  lying  down  doing  nothing ;  and  they 
are  so  slothful  that  it  is  a  wonder  if  they  take  the  trouble  to  lift  their 
heads  to  bid  a  stranger  welcome. 

There  is  no  want  of  hotels  at  Honululu,  some  of  them  extremely  com- 
fortable, and  provided  with  every  convenience.  One  is  served,  in  the 
European  style,  with  all  that  a  hungry  or  thirsty  visitor  can  desire ;  the 
waiters  speak  French  and  English,  and  one  does  not  feel  oneself  at  all  on 
a  foreign  shore,  until  the  landlord  presents  his  pleasant  bill. 

There  are  but  few  public  buildings.  Close  to  the  sea  lie  the  house  of 
representatives  and  the  government  offices — both  built  of  coral  blocks. 
The  gate  of  the  latter  is  surmounted  by  a  golden  crown.  The  king's 
palace  lies  to  the  east  of  the  town,  in  a  sort  of  park,  surrounded  by  thick 
walls.  It  is  a  large  building  of  one  story,  with  a  gallery  on  the  roof,  from 
which  there  must  be  a  fine  view.  His  majesty  makes  use  of  this  palace 
only  on  great  occasions,  and  is  then  surrounded  with  much  pomp.  In 
private,  he  lives  in  a  simple  Kanak  manner,  in  a  small  house  which  lies 
behind  the  palace,  and  where  he  can  enjoy  his  natural  tastes  and  inherited 
customs.  There  is  also  a  botanical  garden,  which  is  at  present  in  its  in- 
fancy, but  promises  to  be  a  very  good  one.     I  observed  three  churches. 
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'^  The  Royfd  Church,"  near  the  palace ;  "the  French  Church/'  where  tihe 
Roman  Catholic  service  is  performed;  and  "  the  Kanak  Church,"  Protes- 
tant, which  is  huilt  in  the  native  style  of  architecture.  I  must  also  men- 
tion the  fort,  situated  near  the  sea-shore,  with  walls  in  a  somewhat  ruinous 
state,  though  ornamented  with  cannon.     It  is  now  used  as  a  prison. 

Such  is  Honululu ;  without  any  peculiar  character,  and  almost  without 
interest,  since  European  taste  and  order  have  in  a  great  measure  super- 
seded all  that  was  original.  But  it  is  very  different  when  one  goes  a  little 
way  into  the  country.  There  one's  interest  is  awakened,  for  one  feels 
that  one  is  among  a  strange  people  in  a  strange  land.  Honululu  stands 
at  the  end  of  a  valley  which  hecomes  gradually  narrower  as  it  goes  up- 
wards towards  the  mountains,  so  that,  in  following  it,  the  pedestrian  finds 
himself  hemmed  in  at  length  between  precipitous  hills  three  thousand  feet 
high,  and  a  yawning  abyss  beneath,  into  which  the  perpendicular  rocks 
descend.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  this  Nuuanu  valley,  with  its 
woods  and  waterfalls.  In  ascending  the  valley  one  sees  sometimes  the 
primitive  Kanak  houses,  sometimes  small  villas  resembling  English  cot- 
tages ;  and  at  a  higher  elevation  country-houses  belonging  to  the  king, 
the  other  chiefs,  and  the  principal  merchants. 

When  one  has  gained  the  heights  where  the  mountains  close  in,  a  view, 
equally  majestic  and  beautiful,  bursts  upon  one.  To  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  the  steep  hills  are  densely  covered  with  green  trees^  and  brilliant 
flowers  up  to  their  dark  craggy  summits,  which  tower  aloft  until  they  are 
lost  in  the  clouds ;  in  the  sloping  valley  beneath,  the  eye  ranges  over  villas 
and  huts,  fields  and  parks,  studded  with  the  bread-fruit  and  other  trees, 
till  it  reaches  the  town — the  coral  reefs,  over  which  the  ocean's  foam  is 
sparkling — and  the  blue  expanse  of  sea  beyond. 

The  deep  ravine  above  mentioned  was  the  scene  of  one  of  those  despe- 
rate combats  of  which  there  are  so  many  instances  in  the  earlier  and  more 
savage  history  of  every  country.  When  Kamehameha  had  resolved  to 
conquer  Oahu,  the  king,  Kalanikupulo,  united  with  some  other  chiefs  in 
order  to  make  a  powerful  resistance  against  the  usurper.  The  cannon  of 
the  latter,  however,  drove  the  brave  islanders  back  to  Mukande-dale, 
until  they  were  at  length  suddenly  arrested  by  having  reached  the 
edge  of  the  precipice  ;  but,  preferring  death  to  slavery,  the  chief  and  his 
followers  threw  themselves  over  the  fearful  chasm.  Amidst  the  green 
underwood  that  stands  there  in  everlasting  youth  and  freshness,  may  be 
seen,  even  now,  the  time-bleached  bones  of  the  warrior  and  his  faithful 
adherents. 
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THE  BXONE  OF  DESTINY. 

The  time*hononred  coroaation-stone  enclosed  within  St.  Edward's 
chair,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  is  one  of  .the  most  remarkable  of  our  his- 
torical monuments,  and  the  belief  connected  with  it  is  one  of  the  curiosi- 
ties of  British  history.  The  known  pedigree  of  the  stone  carries  it  hack 
for  .nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  tradition  surrounds  it  with  a  haze  of 
mystery  and  legend,  and  refers  its  origin  to  a  most  remote  .antiquity. 

The  stone  upon  which  the  patriarch  Jacob  rested  his  head  at  Bethel, 
and  which  he  afterwards  set  up  for  a  .monument,  as  described  in  the 
twenty-*eighth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  lias  been  regarded  as  the 
prototype  >of  the  stone  monuments  which  were  erected  by  the  most  ancient 
nations  in  the  world,  either  for  purposes  of  memorial  or  for  national 
solemnities.  Many  passages  of  holy  scripture  show  that  a  stone  monu- 
ment was  dedicated  to  the  anointing  of  kings ;  and  from  the  East  the 
custom  was  adopted  by  Celtic  and  Scandinavian  nations.  The  ancient 
coronation-stone  of  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  which  k  preserved  at  Kingston- 
upon-Thames ;  the  Meini  Gwyr,  upon  which  proclamations  are  made  in 
the  .market-place  at  St.  Austell ;  and  some  similar  monuments  that  might 
he  mentioned,  are  examples  of  the  descent  of  that  custom  to  our  own 
country.  But  the  medisBval  legends  and  popular  belief  connected  with 
the  coronation-stone  in  Westminster  Abbey,  assert  tliat  national  relic  to 
be  .Jacob's  Pillar  itself;  and  the  patriotic  romances  of  some  old  Scottish 
chroniclers  represent  this  stone  to  have  come  to  Europe  through  the 
PhoBnician  colonisation  of  Spain,  to  have  been  thence  derived  by  Ireland 
with  the  first  of  her  Ibero-Celtic  monarchs,  and  from  them  to  have  come 
to  Caledonia. 

To  seek  an  historical  foundation  for  a  legend  of  this  nature  would  be 
to  embark  upon  an  ocean  of  uncertainty  in  the  mists  of  tradition ;  but  it 
jnay  be  interesting  to  see  how  far  the  existence  of  this  national  relic,  and 
of  the  curious  belief  connected  with  it,  is  carried  back  by  authentic  his- 
toiy.  And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  fact  of  the  south-western 
coasit  of  Ireland  and  parts  of  Spain  having  been  colonised  at  a  remote 
^period  by  a  cognate  race  of  Eastern  origin ;  the  fact  of  Phoenicians,  if 
not  Jews,  .having  anciently  settled  in  those  parts  of  Europe ;  and  the 
fact  of  the  stone  in  question  corresponding  mineralogically  to  a  sienite 
found  in  Egypt,  are  facts  which,  as  far  as  they  go,  afford  some  coun- 
tenance to  the  legend  connected  with  it. 

But  if  we  turn  to  existing  traditions  in  the  East,  we  find  that  legend 
to  be  in  conflict  with  them  ;  for  Jacob's  Pillar — which  is  said  to  have 
been  removed  from  Bethel  by  the  tribe  of  Joseph — is  believed  by  the 
Mahometans  (according  to  XIalmet)  to  be  preserved  in  that  ancient 
building  which  is  known  as  the  Mosque  of  Oman  The  sacred  rock 
covered  by  the  dome  is  a  celebrated  object  of  Moslem  tradition  and 
devotion.  Dr.  Robinson  says  that  the  Christians  of  the  middle  ages 
regarded  it  as  the  stone  on  which  Jacob  slept  when  he  saw  the  vision  of 
angels,  and  as  the  stone  of  prophecy ;  and  it  is  at  this  day  known  as 
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Jd  SAhi,  «or  tike  mtoaeaS  smekaaa,  Thme  is  « •0tnuDg<»  %dUrf  oosneoted 
fmA  "flie  well  or  h^low  iMeneat'h  tbis  lonpf  venerated  voek,  for  ihme  )tke 
immk  of  the  -d^arted  are  "belaeMed  to  vest  between  death  and  Tesurrectkm, 
jandtthraeit  was  tiioiight  ;tbe  living -might  hold  converse  with  the  dead. 
But  akhou^  dn  Eastern  tradition,  .boih  Chrktian  and  Maesalman,  super- 
aatund-attSbtiteB  are  ^coonected  with  this  object,  it  is  difficute  to  identify 
it  wi^tthe  pillar  set  op  bj?the  patnarch;  end  in  troth  the  European 
tradittOD  ckf  ^he  Stone  ef  iDeatiny  ascends  to  an  elder  source,  and  aversthat 
lit — ftfae  real-stone  of  sprophecj — ^hod  left  Judaea  long  before  the  destrvction 
•of  JeruBilBm.  At  s^l  events,  'authentic  Jewish  hktory  does  mot,  so  'fisir 
as  'we  know,  <c<»ineot  -wil^  the  sacred  Took  in  honour  of  which  the  dome 
was  built,  a  prophecy  or  belief  resembling  that  which  is  connected  widi 
the  corenadon-stone. 

But  an  Irish  tradition  derived  ^by  us  through  Scotland,  and  whioh  first 
maires  its  appearance  in  the  old  traditions  of  Ireland,  avers  iiiat  the  rook. 
or  (pillar  of  Jacob,  to  the  possession  of  which  by  a  certain  tribe  destiny 
anneaed  die  sceptre  of  the  kingdom  in  which  it  should  rest,  was  brought 
&sffn  Judna  to  S^pain  by  a  chieftain  or  patriarch,  who  founded  a  kingdom 
^ere,  and  was  ti^n  ^m  that  country  to  Ireland  by  the  king  or  chief 
of  <the  Scoti — a  very  ancient  people,  who  were  undoubtedly  in  possesion 
'of  :the  kland  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  to 
-whom  some  historians  attribute  .a  Phoenician  origin.  According  to  the 
legend,  this  conqueror — a  very  mythical  personage,  by-the-by— was  con- 
-tenopoiary  with  iBx)mulus  andllemus,  and  came  to  Ireland  with  the  Stone 
of  (Dkestiny  to  found  his  kingdom,  about  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  or,  -seven  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Christ.  A  thousand 
yaars  ^before,  axHtording  to  Biblical  chronology,  the  King  of  kings  pro- 
imised'to  Jacob  "the  land  on  which  he  set  up  Uie  sto&e  of  Bethel,  and 
'dominion  to  his  posterity  .through  all  the  world. 

Now  a  fatal  stone,  regarded  as  a  kind  of  national  palladium,  is  men- 
tioned in  Iiish  maouBcripts  of  the  .sixth  century  df  our  era,  hj  ihe  name  of 
the  *Lt]i  Fail,  or  Stone  of  Destiny  ;  and  that  a  stone 'which  stood  upon  the 
.fitU  of  Tara,  and  iwas  used  at  the  inauguration  of  the  irish  kings,  and 
was  known  as  the  Ijabheiieg,  or  Stone  df  IXestiny,  existed  in  a.b.  560,  i^- 
tpoars  from  the  fact  that  the  stone  and  the  hill  itself  fell  in  ^hat  year 
•under  the  anathema  of  the  Christian  clergy;  the  stone  (according  <to  Sir 
^ohn  Ware,  in  his  *'  Antiquities  of  Ireland"),  having  been  iionoured'as  a 
ikind  of  national  palladium  before  -the  oonveroion  of  the  natives,  «nd 
iiaving  4»eoome  a  foeas  of  heathen  superstitions.  A  ^very  anient  pro- 
l^hetical  veise  referring  to  iSiis  stone  •etaists  <in  the  old  Irish  language, 
rai  a  manusciipt  of  the  sixth  centmy,  and  till  to  the  effect  tiiatthe  Lia. 
^AHi  shaU  accompany  the  sceptre  of  "the  kingdom.  Tiiis  prophetical 
•v«rse  IB  referred  -by  Borlase,  ii  Mb  "Antiquities  of  Cornwall,"  to  a 
l^ruiffical  origin.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  legends  of  the  eaifly  Irish  his- 
torians relating  to  this  stone  are  of  the  most  romantic  Ismd^  and  connfict 
.ft  "nrith  jhadowy  kings  of  ^tiie  ancioat  royal  race  of  Ireland. 

lEkm  old  Irisih  prophecy  connected  "with  that  stone,  and  the  prophecy 
connected  in  Scottish  belief  with  the  Fatax.e  Maioios  of  Scone  and 
'Westnunstei^  to  winch  .Scottish  jmediseval  writers  .transfer  the  regal 
attributes  of  the  Lia  Fail,  have  not  the  same  form  in  the  two  jOOuntiaeB ; 
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but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Scottisb  tradition  iras  derived  from 
Ireland,  and  the  prophecy  itself  looks  of  Oriental  origin.  The  Persians 
had  their  Artizoe^  or  ''  Fatal  Stone,"  which,  from  the  notice  of  it  given 
by  Pliny,  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  ordeal  stone,  for  it  was  nsed  to 
point  out  the  most  deserving  candidate  for  the  throne.  Then,  too,  there 
is  the  sacred  Black  Stone^  which  is  considered  by  the  Seida  to  be  their 
palladium  ;*  and  (it  is  curious  ethnologically,  as  well  as  observable  in 
illustration  of  this  point,  that)  a  tribe  of  Lraians  of  Soath  America  re- 
verenced a  sacred  and  Fatal  Stone — described  as  a  large  mass  of  very  rich 
grey  silver  ore — which  they  guarded  and  removed  as  they  were  driven 
from  place  to  place  by  the  Spaniards,  and  which  was  the  nrat  thing  that 
the  subjugated  natives  stipulated  to  retain.f 

It  does  not  appear  at  what  time  the  race  of  Scod  who  migprated  frtmi 
Ireland  to  the  mils  of  Argyll  first  possessed  the  Fatal  Stone  that  was 
preserved  at  Scone  until  King  Edward  I.  removed  it  to  Westminster. 
The  patriotic  romances  of  some  mediaeval  Scottish  writers — ^ingenionaly 
avoiding  altogether  the  Irish  tradition  of  the  Stone  of  Destiny — ^pretend 
that  King  Fergus,  three  hundred  and  thirty  years  befiMce  Christ,  brought 
widi  him  into  Scotland  the  stone  seat  of  royalty  on  which  the  kings  had 
been  inaugurated  in  Ireland,  and  on  which  his  successors  were  w<mt  to  be 
crowned;  and  they  add,  more  credibly,  that  the  same  stone  was  afterwards 
placed  by  Eang  Kenneth  in  the  Abbey  of  Scone  about  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  850.  Scone  was,  from  very  early  times  in  Scottish  history,  the 
place  of  convention — ^the  Scottish  Hill  of  Tara — and  upon  its  Folk-mote 
eminence  the  kings  were  accustomed  to  be  crowned  until  the  time  oi 
Kenneth;  after  which  epoch  the  kings  of  Scotland,  down  to  the  time  of 
Robert  Bruce,  received  the  crown  sitting  upon  that  stone,  in  the  old 
monastery  of  Some,  which  was  a  foundation  of  unknown  antiqui^  by 
followers  of  the  rule  of  St.  Columba,  who  were  called  Culdees,  and  de- 
rived their  institution  from  Iona.| 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlus  ancient  marble  seat  was  thus  used  for 
the  inauguration  of  the  Scottish  kings  under  the  idea  that  it  was  the  Lu. 
Fail,  or  Stone  of  Destiny,  of  their  Irish  progenitors,  which  had  been 
brought  originally  from  the  East  But  the  existence  of  the  Lia  Fail 
upon  the  Hill  of  Tara  may  be  traced,  as  we  have  said,  from^  at  all  events, 
the  sixth  century  downward ;  and  there  this  stone — which  is  described  by 
Mr.  Petrie  as  an  upright  pillar  nine  feet  high — at  present  stands  near  its 
original  locality — the  talisman  of  the  kingdom  in  the  old  traditions  of 
the  country.  The  Fatale  Manner  of  Scone  is  found  to  have  been  only 
a  substitute.  When  the  Irish  colonists  of  ScoUand,  to  give  stability  to 
their  new  kingdom,  begged  the  Lia  Fail  as  a  loan  from  the  mother 

*  It  is  mentioned  in  1851,  by  the  distioguished  officer  who  was  then  Lieut- 
Colonel  Williams,  the  British  Commissioner  for  the  settlement  of  the  Turkish 
boundary  question,  in  a  letter  from  Hamadan,  Persia,  for  which  see  Literary 
GateUe,  12th  of  April,  1851.    The  stone  has  a  long  story  attached  to  it. 

f  These  facts  are  stated  by  Mr.  Empson,  in  his  account  of  some  South  Ameri- 
can figures  in  gold,  obtained  from  the  sacred  lake  of  Guataveta,  in  ColombiSir- 
Archceol,  JEUana,  vol.  li.  p.  253. 

X  Scone  was  founded  or  re-formed  anew  by  Alexander  I.,  who  about  a.d.  1115 
bronght  thither  canons  regular  of  St.  Augustine  from  the  house  of  St.  Oswald  of 
Nostell,  near  Fontefract. 
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country,  she,  with  more  than  Hibernian  prudence,  retained  the  t>riginal, 
and  sent  over  a  substitute,  or  at  most  a  portion — a  loan  which  the  colo- 
nists accepted  in  &ith,  and,  with  Scottish  care,  prized  too  hirhly  ever  to 
return ;  and  they  seem  to  have  transferred  to  it  the  prophecy  that  a 
prince  of  Scotia's  race  should  govern  wheresoever  it  should  be  found. 
Buchanan,  the  Scottish  historian,  identifies  it  with  the  stone  which  had 
travelled  to  Scotland,  through  Ireland,  from  Spain,  and  speaks  of  it  as 
"  the  rude  marble  stone  to  which  popular  belief  attributed  the  fiite  of  the 
kingdom." 

And  here  our  readers  may  like  to  see  the  lithological  description 
which  has  been  given  of  this  mysterious  object.  It  is  a  sandy  granular 
stone,  a  sort  of  debris  of  sienite,  chiefly  quartz,  with  felspar,  light  and 
reddish-coloured,  and  also  light  and  dark  mica,  with  some  dark  green 
mineral,  probably  hornblende^  intermixed ;  some  fragments  of  a  reddish- 
grey  clay-skrte  are  likewise  visible  in  this  strange  conglomerate,  and  there 
is  also  a  dark  brownish-red  coloured  flinty  pebble  of  great  hardness.  The 
stone  is  of  an  oUong  form,  but  irregular,  measuring  twenty-six  inches 
in  length,  nearly  seventeen  in  breadth,  and  ten  inches  and  a  half  in 
thickness.  It  is  curious  that  the  substances  composing  it  accord  (as  re- 
marked by  Mr.  Brayley)  in  the  grains  with  the  sienite  of  Pliny,  which 
forms  the  so-called  Pompey's  Pillar  at  Alexandria. 

The  Latin  rhyme  in  which  the  old  prophecy  was  perpetuated — 

Ni  fallat  fatum  Scori  quoconque  locatmn 
Inveuient  lapidem,  regnare  tenentur  ibidem — 

i»  said  to  have  been  engraved  by  order  of  Kenneth,  but  there  is  no  trace 
of  an  inscriptioii  upon  the  stone.  If  the  distich  was  engraved  at  that 
early  time  in  the  history  of  the  coronation-stone,  it  was  probably  on  a 
metal  plate,  of  which  there  is  some  trace  upon  the  stone,  or  on  the 
wooden  chur  in  which  that  king  is  recorded  to  have  had  the  stone  en* 
closed. 

The  story  of  its  removal  to  Westminster,  in  a.d.  1296,  by  King  Ed- 
ward I.,  is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition.  '^  The  people  of  Scotland," 
says  Rapin,  ^  had  all  along  placed  in  that  stone  a  kind  of  fatality.  They 
fancied  that  only  whilst  it  remained  in  their  country  the  state  would  b^ 
unshaken ;  and  for  this  reason  Edward  carried  it  away  to  create  in  the 
Scots  a  belief  that  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  their  monarchy  was  come, 
and  to  lessen  their  hopes  of  recovering  their  liberty."  As  an  evidence 
of  his  absolute  conquest,  Edward  therefore  removed  the  regalia  of  the 
Scottish  kings,  and  gave  orders  that  the  famous  stone  which  was  regarded 
as  the  national  palladium  should  be  conveyed  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
where,  accordingly,  it  was  solemnly  oflered  by  the  kneeling  conqueror  to 
the  holiest  of  his  name ;  and  there,  enclosed  in  the  chair  of  King  Edward 
and  used  at  all  coronations,  it  has  ever  since  remained,  notwithstanding 
that  in  the  year  1328  it  was  an  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  authorised 
by  the  great  council  at  Northampton  that  it  should  be  restored  to  the 
Scots.  By  writ  of  privy  seal  in  that  year,  Edward  III.  directed  the 
abbot  and  monks  of  Westminster  to  deliver  it  to  the  sheriflB  of  London 
for  the  purpose  of  being  restored  to  Scotland,  but  the  Scots  were  unable 
to  obtain  the  performance  of  this  stipulation.     They  made  another  at- 
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iBBBogpb  to  ibring  Inck  ihekT  talunnan,  by  st^idaixng,  in  *the  year  1863, 
that  the  Eng^h  should  deliver  it  «p  to  them,  -«nd  that  the  Kiiig«of  £ng- 
•laBd  flhould  Qome  to  he  cnjwned  upon  it  at  ^eone;  bat  in  this  stipulaiaion, 
bIso,  the  Scots  were  fisoppointed. 

Whatever  mfty  have  hecome  of  the  original  chwr  in  which  'Keoneth 
18  said  ito  hwe  had  t&e  stone  enclosed,  and  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  brought  into  England  at  all,  it  is  certain,  say  the  historians 
df  Westminster  Abbey,  that  the  present  coronation-diair  waa  made  for 
the  reception  of  this  highly-prized  relic  of  ancient  customs  and  eoveaeign 
power.  In  a  j>«  1300,  as  appears  by  an  entiy  in  tibe  Wardrobe  Accoants, 
Master  Walter  the  Painter  was  employed  in  certain  work  *^  on  the  new 
ohair  in  which  is  the  stone  from  Scotiand,"  and  he  bought  gold  and 
divers  ccdonrs  for  the  painting  of  the  same.  The  ohair  was  onoe  en- 
tirely coveved  with  gilding  and  ornamental  work,  and  the  design  is  of 
Edward's  time.  Down  to  the  period  when  Camden  wrote  hb  history, 
the  lines— 

^i  quid  habent  veri  vel  Chronica,  cana  fidesve, 

Clauditur  hac  Cathedra  nobilis  ecce  Lapis ; 
Ad  caput  eximius  Jacob  quondam  Patriarcha 

Quran  posuit,  oemens  numina  mira  polL 
Quem  timt  ex  Scotis  spolians  quasi  Victor  honozis 

JBIdwardus  primus,  Mars  velat  Armipotens 
Scotorum  Domitor,  noster  validissimus  Hector, 

Auglorum  Decus,  et  Gloria  Militis — 

were  to  be  seen  on  a  tablet  that  hung  by  this  royal  stone  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Confessor  at  Westminster ;  and  that  tablet,  as  the  historians  of 
the  abbey  lemark,  is  the  most  ancient  document  known  in  whii^  ^ 
stone  is  called  ^  idie  Stone  of  Jacob."  Whether  that  venerable  loiic 
is  at  this  moment  in  the  dome  of  the  rock  at  Jerusalem,  upon  the  thill 
at  GDan,  or  in  Westnunster  Abbey,  we  do  not  undertake  'to  deeide; 
but  if  for  nearly  seven  centuries  the  posterity  of  King  Malcolm  Cainnore 
and  St.  Margaret,  the  great^niece  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  Sa^on  line,  continued  to  reign  over  Seotland,  the  ^i90ts 
hove  long  recognised  in  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  a  representative 
<tf  their  ancient  line  of  kings,  and  under  the  gentle  eway  of  Queen 
Victoria  may  be  well  content  with  their  share  in  the  government  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  with  our  possession  of  the  OB'atal  ^tone. 

W,  !S.  Q. 
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XIV. 

THB     THOBNBIiET     PBLDE. 

If  that  yenerable'  Bengal  tiger,  stretched  fast  asleep  in  a  glarious  easy- 
chair  before  a  blazing  fire,  could  have  had  the  least  idea  of  the  three  cabs 
rattling  along,  as  described  in  the  last  chapter,  ibis  dreams  would  haye 
been  far  less  delightful  than  they  were.  That  they  were  pleasant  enough 
in  his  .present  blissful  ignoranoe,  might  be  inferred  from  the  zich  calm 
which  pervaded  his  ample  and  glowing  countenance.  The  xain  pQund, 
the  wind  blew,  and  the  cold  pierced  without.  Delicious  consciouflBess ! 
for  die  warmth  and  luxury  within  w^e  rendered  .grealer  blessings  by  the 
contrast.  The  hungry  beggar  whined  through  .the  stneets.  Exhilayaring 
sound — ^£ar  below  stairs  a  dinner  of  .sumptuous  viands  was  waiting  to  be 
served.  The  mighty  world  of  poor  and  needy  were  shivering  and 
shaking,  lamenting  and  sickening  at  heart  Oh  !  unutt^*able  source  of 
gratification  to  be  able  to  mutter  complacently,  "  Ah,  poor  wretches — 
poor  wretches — ^sorry  for  them  1"  and  looking  round,  the  while,  a /hand- 
somely ifurnished  room,  to  stir  a  lordly  fire  into  a. blaze,  which  should  go 
roaring  up  the  chimney  .in  defiance  of  the  .troubles  which  had  ifuU 
mastery  over  those  without  dooTS  on  thb  most  inclement  night. 

A  knock — a  loud,  aggravating  knock — awakening  plrematuiely  £rom 
sleep  the  dreaded  monarch  of  the  mansion  I  The  old  East  Indian  ^mer- 
chant roused  himself  with  a  most  startling  and  portentous  growl,  the 
which  had  the  incomer,  Mr.  Christian,  heard,  .he  would,  probably,  £airly 
have  turned  tail  and  fled.  But  as  it  did  'not  reach  him,  he  presently 
stood  quaking  before  his  ancient  and  :hot-tenipered  friend. 

Stood  quaking.  For  how  to  narrate  that  which  he  had  oome  to  tell- 
to  bring  it  out  by  degrees — ito  soothe  the  recipient  of  the  dose  during  its 
administration — were  mattera  which  he  had,  indeed,  pondered  with  the 
utmost  earnestness  as  he  had  been  home  along  in  the  cab,  but  with  no 
other  result  than  the  becoming  more  bewildered  and  cast  down.  The 
consequence  was,  that  he  had  aoavee  Miid  two  words  to  tiie  jiwCiiily 
irritable  old  gentleman,  the  glare  of  whose  g^eat  yellow  and  green  ^es 
by  no  means  encouraged  him,  before  he  was  arrested  by  the  more 
straightforward  than  courteous  exhortation,  "to  tell  the  truth  at-onoe, 
and  have  out  whatever  confounded  disaster  there  might  have  happened, 
without  delay." 

Thus  jei^oined,  poor  Mr.  Christian  blurted  out,  in  an  instant,  'the  fact 
tiiat  he  feared  Miss  Thomeley,  while  stopping  at  his  house,  had  become 
exigaged  to  Mr.  Henry  Maosden ;  :and  .that 

^ut  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  get  any  further,  for  iuicii  .an 
awful  roar  of  anger  followed  this  announcement  that  the  butler,  .in  ihe 
kitchen,  who  bad  just  uncorked. a  prime  bottle  d  ^old  port  as la. solace  on 
this  memorable  evening,  let  it  fall  in  mortal  terror. 
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^'  If  this  is  the  beginDing,"  thought  poor  Mr.  Christian,  **  what  will  be 
the  ending  ?  Well,  he  cannot  be  in  a  worse  passion,  so  I  may  as  well 
force  him  at  once  to  hear  the  whole." 

With  this  tremendous  determination,  he  yentured  (with  something  of 
the  feeling  of  a  soldier  going  into  action  for  the  first  time)  to  place  his 
hands  firmly  on  Mr.  Thomeley's  shoulders,  and  in  a  few  words  to  tell 
him  the  whole  misfortune,  acquainting  him  with  the  discovery  just  made 
reg^arding  Henry  Marsden. 

There  is  a  point  where  violent  passion  stops,  and  begins  to  recede. 
The  mind  temporarily  gives  way  to  the  infirmity  of  the  body.  When 
the  rage  arrives  at  a  stage  which  no  outburst,  no  contortion,  no  gesti- 
culation, can  at  all  adequately  express,  it  begins  to  subside.  Thus,  when 
Mr.  Christian  had  finished,  much  to  his  surprise  and  alarm  the  venerable 
tiger  ceased  to  roar,  and  his  eyes  to  glare.  He  gave  a  gasp  or  two,  and 
then  sat  down  in  his  easy-chair. 

While  Mr.  Christian  stood,  half  dreading  some  calamity  from  this 
unexpected  proceeding,  the  door  opened,  and  Miss  Thomeley  was  an- 
nounced. 

She  entered  hurriedly,  and,  without  apparentiy  noticing  Mr.  Christian, 
advanced  to  Mr.  Thomdey. 

^'  Dear  uncle !"  she  said,  in  a  broken  voice,  placing  her  hand  in  his, 
but  not  daring  to  look  up. 

The  hard  look  of  the  fierce  old  man  softened.  It  was  the  one  bright 
gleam  of  sunshine  amidst  the  dark,  gloomy  mass  of  clouds  which  might 
be  said  to  represent  his  character — the  clouds  of  stormy  passion,  cruelty, 
and  selfishness — ^this  earnest  love  for  (or,  rather,  deep  interest  in — for 
love,  true  love,  could  scarce  find  a  place  in  a  heart  like  his)  the  dear, 
trusting,  affectionate  girl  before  him.  He  bent  his  head  fondly  over  her, 
and  took  her  other  hand. 

*^  I  do  not  ask  you  what  you  come  to  me  for  at  this  hour,  and  by 
yourself,  Mary,"  he  said,  *'  because,  of  course,  Mr.  Christian  has  told  me." 

'^  Mr.  Christian !"  exclaimed  Mary,  in  surprise. 

^'  Yes.  You  have  overlooked  him.  He  has  told  me  all.  But,  never 
mind ;  let  this  all  pass.  I  was  a  little  vexed,  you  know,  Mary — a  little 
hurt  that  my  Mary,  whom  I  have  loved  so  much,  should  seem  as  though 
she  had  forgotten  both  me  and  her  duty.     But         " 

*'  Dear  uncle,  do  not  go  on,"  lurged  Mary,  her  tears  falling  fitst. 

^'  I  will  not,"  he  replied  ;  '^  for  you  will  say  to  me,  I  am  sure,  that  I 
may  dismiss  from  my  mind  all  that  I  have  heard,  and  that  you  are  agaiu 
tiie  Mary  Thomeley  you  were  six  weeks  back,  when  you  quitted  this 
roof." 

**  Uncle,"  replied  Mary,  earnestly,  **  in  my  love  for  you  I  am  the 
same  as  ever ;  yet  I  may " 

**No,  no,  Mary,"  interrupted  Mr.  Thomeley;  "stop  there — say; no 
more.  If  your  love  for  me  be  unchanged,  I  am  quite  satisfied,  for  then 
I  know  you  will  not,  cannot  persist  in  anything  so  monstrously  opposed  to 
my  wishes — so  absurd — so—" 

"  Oh,  do  not  say  that,"  she  urged ;  "  hear  me,  uncle ;  do  not  speak 
hastily.  You  would,  could  not,  decide  to  destroy  my  every  hope  of 
'  happiness  ?" 

"  I  do  not  want  to  destroy  your  happiness,  Mary.     I  wish  to- preserve 
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it^"  replied  Mr.  Thomelej,  in  a  graver  tone.  *<  I  -was  in  hopes  we 
need  not  even  have  mentioned  further  the  foolish  matter  which  has 
already  caused  much  pain  and  anxiety.  But  now,  seriously  and  finally, 
you  must  at  once  abandon  every  thought  which  you  have  been  led, 
wickedly,  to  harbour  of  marriage  with  Henry  Marsden." 

"  Uncle,  uncle,  I  cannot  do  that." 

"  Cannot !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Thomeley,  vehemently.  "  Cannot !  Mary, 
are  you  mad  ?  Why,  if  there,  were  nothing  else — if  it  were  even  fit  and 
right  that  a  wretched,  beggarly  clerk,  cast  off  by  his  relatives,  and 
without  a  friend  in  the  world  (eugh !  it  makes  me  sick  to  think  of  such 
a  creature),  should  be  allowed  to  entertain  even  the  shadow  of  a  hope  of 
an  alliance  with  my  niece,  there  would,  in  this  case  (you  know  what  has 
occurred,  Mary),  be  an  end,  immediately,  of  all  further  consideration  of 
the  subject,  by  that  clerk  having  proved  himself  a  scoundrel  and  a  thief, 
and  having  surely  entailed  on  himself  a  most  severe,  perhaps  a  lasting 
punishment.  Mary,  unless  you  have  lost  your  reason,  say  to  me  at  once 
that  you  will  never  even  think  of  this  man  again.'* 

'^  Uiicle,''  re|died  Mary,  checking  her  tears,  and  looking  earnestly  in 
his  face,  "what  you  have  said  has  fallen  vidth  terrible  force  upon  my 
heart,  as  you  no  doubt  meant  it  should.  I  do  not  complain,  although 
you  have  spared  me  little.  In  regard  to  the  error  which  Henry 
Marsden— — " 

"  Error !  pshaw  !"  interposed  Mr.  Thorneley. 

''  Crime-^if  the  darker  term  must  be  used,  uncle— in  regard  to  that, 
until  from  his  own  lips  I  have  heard  such  extenuation  as  he  may  have 
to  offer,  I  will  not  judge  him.  The  consequences*— oh !  I  do  trust-— 
oh !  uncle,  uncle,  they  may  be  averted — you  can  avert  them." 

"  /  avert  them  !''  cried  Mr.  Thorneley,  in  astonishment. 

**  Yes,  3'es,"  she  replied,  imploringly,  her  eyes  fixed  beseechingly  upon 
his  face,  and  her  hands  clutching  his  convulsively — '^a  very  small  sum  to 
you,  lent  in  mercy  now  (and  being  a  deed  which,  dear  uncle,  you  will 
love  to  look  back  upon  in  an  after  day),  will  prevent  all  the  consequences 
of  this  deplorable  fault  which  Henry  Marsden  has  committed,  will  avert- 
from  him  a  terrible  penalty,  and  will  save  my  heart  from  breaking.  Oh ! 
uncle,  do  not  refuse  me — do  not  refuse  me." 

Mr.  Thorneley  almost  staggered. 

'*  And  is  it  possible,  Mary,"  he  said,  in  a  husky  voice,  "that  you  have 
come  here  to-night  to  ask  me  to  rescue  this  fellow  from  the  proper  con- 
sequences of  his  crime  ?" 

"  And  why  not?"  she  urged,  with  increased  eiunestness,  although  her 
heart  misgave  her  as  she  noticed  a  change  creeping  over  her  uncle's 
countenance.  "  Why  should  I  not  have  hope,  uncle,  in  your  love  for 
me,  that  you  would  extend  aid  in  this  great  misfortune  ?  How  many 
times  have  you  told  me,  since  my  father's  death,  that  my  happiness 
should  be  your  care,  and  you  would  ever  be  my  Mend?  You  will  not 
now  turn  from  me,  uncle?" 

"  Mary,"  replied  Mr.  Thomeley,  determinedly,  •*  in  turning  from  your 
request  (which  you  must  be  mad  to  make)  I  do  not  turn  from  you;  I  am 
serving  you,  and  fulfilling  my  pledge.  Since  your  father's  death  I  have 
befiriended  you  and  your  mother,  and  will  do  so  still.  But  I  must  hear 
no  more  of  this.     Come,  I  most  keep  you  out  of  harm's  way  for  the 
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future..  Go  to  your  room,  take  ofF  your  boanet,  Itnd  come  to  yonr  old 
seat  by  me  here.     Do  you  refuse?" 

Mi^  had  i^own  no  willingness  to^  comply,  and  the  storm  was  ga- 
thering. 

"  Mary,  listen  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Thomeley,  with  seyerity.  "  If  now, 
for  the  first  time,  you  are  about  to  choose  your  own  path,  there  shall  soon 
be  no  other  open  to  you.  If  you  will  not  go  my  way,  proceed  your  own ; 
but  mind,  there  will  be  no  turning  back.  Tears  are  no  answer  to  me," 
he  continued  (for  Mary  wept,  and  could  not  reply.) — ^^  I  must  have  obe- 
dience. If  my  love  and  my  pcoteetion  be  desirable,  tell  me,  I  say  again, 
that  this  foolish  feuicy  exists-  no  longer." 

^'  I  cannot  deceive  you  by  telling  you  that,  uncle,"  mournfully  replied 
Mary.. 

^'  Then  go  your  own  way,  girl,"  cried  the  old  man,  furiously,  almost 
throwing,  her  finm  him.  ^'  Travel  as  quiddy  as  you  may  along  the  path 
to  ruin  which  you  have  chosen.  Forget  that  I  am-  your  uncle.  I  have 
already  nearly  forgotten  that  you  are  my  niece." 

There' came  a  change  over  the  weeping  girl.  Her  tears  ceasedj  and 
her  dark  eyea  flashed,  as  she  replied, 

^^  That  you  have  almost  forgotten  I  am  your  niece,  yonr  speech  well 
shows*     I  urge  my  request  no  more,  unele." 

She  moved  to  quit  the  room. 

'^  And  where  may  you  be  going  now,  Miss  Mary  Thomeley^  may  I 
ask  ?'  inquired  her  uncle.. 

^'  I  scarcely  know,"  she  answered,  vaguely ;  '^  peihaps  I  may  find  help 
in  some  other  quarter." 

Both  gentlemen  started. 

^^My  dear  Miss  Thomeley,"  said  Mr.  Christian,  stepping  forward, 
**  pray  consider  ■       " 

''  Oh,  do  not  interrupt  her,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Thomeley;  ^^dovbUess  it 
is  fit  and  proper  for  a  young  lady  to  go  begging  about  for  a  sum 
of  money  to  li^lp  off  a  felon  with  whom  she  happens  to  have  fallen 
in  love." 

*'  Uncle,"  cried  Mary,  the  fltsh  of  incipient  fever  dyeing  bar  cheeks  as 
she  spoke,  "  I  will  not  say  more  than  *  Gad.  forgive  you  for  tiiose  words.' " 

"  I  want  no  lofty  speeches.  Miss  Thomeley,"  answered  her  angry 
relative.  ''  But  there  is  this  one  which  I  will  make  to  you  in  all  calm- 
ness. Bemember,  if  you  leave  this  house  to-night,  you  shall  never  enter 
it  again. 

"  I  shall  not  wish  to,"  she  replied.     '^  Any  roof  would  be  more  wel- 


come." 


"  Ay,  no  doubt ;  a  fine,  spirited  reply.  But  there  \s  another  head 
beside  yours  which  you  will  deprive  of  a.  resting-place." 

^'  My  God !  sir^  is  it  possible  you:  mean  my  mother  r" 

'^  I  do,  Miss  Thomeley.  Do  you  think  I  shall  continue  to  your  mother 
the  allowance  which  I  now  make  to  her,  and  which  is  her  sole  income, 
afiber  you  have  left  me  ?" 

Mary  raised  her  hand  to  her  forehead,,  but  made  no  reply. 

*'  No,  no,  no,"  continued  Mr.  Thomeley,  his  frame  shaking  with  terrible 
passion.  '^  Do  you  think  you  may^  slight  and  perhaps  seom  me,  and  I 
shall  not  use  such  power  as*  I  possess  in  retaliation  ?  No,  no.  Do  you 
remember,  I  say — do  you  remember  the  long,  long  years  before  your 
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fadiei^  deadi,  ia  which  we  never  met,  never*  comnrnnicated  ?  He  in 
earlier  life  defied:  aod  thwarted,  me,  as  you  are  doing  now,  and.  I  watched 
hifrsbw  decline  from,  wealth  to  povenfy,  from  happiness  to  misery,  with- 
out a  tear  or  care.  Let  it  be  a  lesson  to  you  tiiat  I  am  no  soft-hearted 
fooV  bowing  to  injury,  and  ever  ready  to  fbrgivci" 

'^  And  i&it  posable,"  retorted  Mary,  '*  that  you  make  a  boast  of  thiff  ? 
My  fEuther  did.  indeed  onk  ham  prosperity  to  poverty,  and  the  brother, 
loatded  with  riches,  looked  on  with  nnconcem.  I  do  remember  it.  My 
fathe]^»  death-bed  ia  before  me  now.  It  might  have  been  cheered  by  a 
brother's*  presence,  and  his  dying  pillow  smoothed  by  a  brother's  hand. 
But  thai!  brother  held  aloof,  and:  my  dear  father  sank  into  his  grave  with 
every  aeeompaniment  of  anxiety  and'  sorrow." 

£Der  unde  drew  back  and  waved  her  off  impatiently,  but  she  continued : 

^^  Yes,^  you  had  yom*  revenge  upon  him,  as  you  may  now  have  it  upon 
me  and  upon^ — ^my  mother" — (oh,  how  difficult  to  say  that  word  and  per- 
severe to  speak !) — ^'  but  happier  my  father,  who  died  in  this  misery  over 
which  you  exult,  and  happier  my  mother  and  I,  however  great  may  be 
our  trials  and  privations,  than  you,  sir,  who,  with  the  grave  so  close  upon 
you,  can  dare  to  boast  of  conduct  on  which  Heaven's  curse  most  surely 
rests*  !No  more-  of  this  roof  for  me — no  more  of  your  bounty  for  my 
mother*  We  will  go  forward  with  none  but  God  to  help  us,  and  have  no 
trust  save,  in  Hismeroy." 

There  seemed  to  be  a  reply  feebly  dwelling  on  the  old  man's  lips,  but 
it  was  not  heard,,  for  Mary  had  left  the  house  ere  he  spoke.  And  then 
he  turned  to  Mr.  Christian,  his  limbs  quivering  and  his  £sce  ashy  pale, 
sayings  in  a  lowvoicef  and.  with  a  vacant  look: 

^^  Pirotect  me,  Christian ;  the  dead  are  abroad  to-night.  My  brother 
stood  tidking'to  me  here  but  now.  He  was  just  the  some  as  when  we 
haii  that  dreadful  quarrel  years  ago,  and  we  parted  for  ever^— not  a  bit 
altered — ^not  a  bit  altered." 

XV. 

DABEEB  TBT. 

Through  long  straight  streets  northward  of  Russell-square,  the  re- 
verse* of  cheerdil  by  day,  and  looking  especially  dull  and  gloomy  on  this 
miserable  night,  rattled  the  cab  confining  Mary  Thomeley.  The  rain 
fell  furiouBly  on  the  roof  of  the  ancient  and  battered  vehide,  but  both  the 
driver  and  his^  fare  seemed  p«*fectly  xmconscious,  though  from  very  dif- 
ferent canses^  of  ihe  inclemency  of  the  weather.  The  driver-  had  had  a 
cold,  desperate  and  malignant,  for  so  lengthened  a  period,  that  the  idea  of 
any  i&orBOse  thereof  was  simply  absurd.  He  had  grown  callous  to  wet, 
and  felt  equally  happy  within,  whether  his  outer  man  were  dry  or  drenched. 
Hie  fare  thought  of  nothings  knew  of  nothing,  and  cared  for  nothing, 
saye  the>  one'  dear  object  upon  which  her  heart  was  set,  and  the  which, 
nevertheless,  a  dark  foreboding  filled  her,  she  could  not  possibly  accom- 
plish. 

It  was  to  Henry  Marsd^sn's  lodgings  that  IV&iry  was  hurrying.  When 
she  left  her  uncle's  she  was  in  that  state  of  excitement  that  inaction  v^as 
out  of  the  question.  With  her  blood  at  fever  heat,  the  thought  of  return- 
ing quietly  to  Mr.  Christian's  was  madness.  She  must  go  somewhere 
and  do  something  even  with  thefiaintest  hope  of  saving  Marsden  from  the 
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indelible  disgrace  which  overhung  him.  If  the  amoant  of  the  misappro- 
priated cheque  could  be  forthcoming  immediately,  all  serious  ill-effects 
would  be  averted.  Without  such  assistance  there  was  nothing  but  ruin 
and  ignominy,  not  to  be  wiped  out  this  side  the  grave. 

The  occasion  was  not  one  allowing  thought  of  delicacy  or  strict  de- 
corum. Mary  Thorneley's  was  no  milk-and-water  affection,  not  a  love 
adequately  expressed  by  a  simper,  and  betrayed  to  its  utmost  depth  in  a 
slow  extension  of  the  hand,  much  as  a  bear  obediently  presents  his  paw. 
She  did  really  love  Henry  Marsden  with  her  whole  heart.  Those  plain 
words,  better  than  any  rhapsodical  phraseology,  convey  the  force  of  the 
feeling  which  swayed  her  present  movements.     She  must  save  him.  She 

felt  that  nothing  must  prevent  her,  that  no  matter  at  what  sacrifice 

But,  alas!  Mary  Thomeley,  cold  facts  stand  up  stem  and  defiant  against 
the  wishes  of  many  a  warm  heart,  and  in  this  poor  world  of  ours  events 
constantly  press  on  and  conquer,  though  opposed  with  all  the  earnestness 
of  love  as  strong  and  fervent  as  that  by  which  thou  wert  now  impelled. 

The  not  very  splendid  mansion  in  whioh  Henry  Marsden  lived  was 
reached  after  about  half  an  hour's  ride.  As  Mary  alighted  from  the  cab, 
she  for  the  first  time  hesitated  and  shrank  back.  That  which  she  was 
now  doing  was  repugnant  to  her  main  characteristic.  Shy  and  retiring 
to  the  utmost,  she  was  now  performing  an  action  of  which  the  world 
would  speak  in  the  harshest  terms.  Dared  she  g^  on?  Yes.  She 
would  risk  much  more,  for  all  the  world's  antagonism,  if  there  were  the 
slightest  hope  of  the  sacrifice  and  the  endurance  resulting  in  the  salva- 
tion of  him  whom  she  loved. 

Admitted  by  the  lady  of  the  house,  who  bestowed  upon  her  a  scrutiny 
which  at  another  time  would  completely  have  overwhelmed  her,  Mary 
in  another  minute  was  in  the  presence  of  Henry  Marsden.  He  had 
been  sitting  moodily,  with  his  arms  resting  on  the  table,  but  he  im- 
mediately arose  and  advanced  towards  her. 

"  Can  it  be  possible  ?"  he  said.  "  Ma.'y — Miss  Thomeley— have  you 
indeed  come  to  me  ?" 

'<  I  cannot  wonder  at  your  surprise,"  she  answered,  flushing  crimson, 
and  then  turning  deadly  pale.  ^'  Ah,  Henry  Marsden,  if  you  but  knew 
the  suffering  I  have  undergone  the  last  few  hours." 

''  And  I  have  been  the  miserable  cause !"  he  exclaimed.  *^  Mary— they 
r— they  have  told  you — ^all — I  suppose." 

<'  I  have  been  told,"  she  replied,  with  an  effort,  '^  that  some  money — 
450Z. — paid  you  by  Mr.  Christian  for  your  company,  has  been  spent  by 
you  for  your  own  purposes,  though  what  they  may  have  been  you  do  not 
choose  to  avow.  Heniy,  this  is  dreadful  news.  If  you  could,  even  now,' 
tell  me  that  they  have  spoken  feJsely,  that  they  have  even  exaggerated, 
what  a  change  from  death  to  life  to  me." 

'<  Ah,  Mary,  you  have  heard  only  the  tratii.  I  have  done  that  which 
they  charge  me  with,  though  I  do  declare  to  you  that  however  much 
they  may  reproach  me — ay,  even  those  most  violent  against  me — ^that 
could  they  but  be  made  aware  how  I  have  been  torn  and  tortured  since 
the  wretched  act,  they  would  have  some  pity  at  least;  and  though  they 
might  not  save  me  from  my  fate,  they  would  feel  some  sorrow  for  me  as 
they  beheld  my  irretrievable  faU. 

'*  Mary,"  he  continued,  after  a  moment's  pause,  ''  men  do  these  deeds 
commonly  to  provide  means  of  gratifying  uie  lowest  tendencies.     I  do. 
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not  seek  to  display  my  error  in  any  false  Hgbt — but  was  there  not  a 
motive  ?" 

^'  What  motive  ?"  she  asked,  feebly,  and  apparently  almost  nncon* 
scions  of  what  she  was  saying. 

"What  motive  I"  he  answered,  with  some  bitterness.  "Mary,  I 
could  have  denied  myself  anything — I  could  have  wretchedly  sunk 
through  life  to  the  grave  in  insignificance  and  poverty.  I  could  have 
borne  the  sorest  privation — could  have  pinched  and  suffered  almost 
every  want,  and  yet  not  have  been  tempted  to  turn  aside  one  hair's 
breadth  from  honesty,  or  do  aught  which  at  my  last  hour  would  have 
caused  me  a  pang." 

"  Then  what  led  you,  Henry,"  asked  Mary,  in  some  surprise,  <'  to 
commit  this  error  ?" 

"  The  poverty  which  at  one  time  was  no  barrier  to  happiness,"  he 
answered,  "  became  so  the  moment  it  presented  itself  as  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  bright  hope  which  I  had  formed  soon  after  we  met. 
Paucy  the  unutterable  gloom  and  heart-sickness  with  which  I  contem- 
plated  the  long  years  of.  toil  which  must,  in  the  common  course,  inter- 
vene, before  there  could  be  the  slightest  chance  of  our  union,  and  then 
fancy  the  temptation  attaching  to  an  effort  which,  had  it  been  successful, 
would  have  brought  the  much-coveted  wealth,  with  scarce  six  months' 
delay.'' 

'^  Oh  !  Henry,"  she  replied,  "  this  sounds  almost  like  a  reproach.  If 
I  have  been  the  cause  of  this  evil  hour ^" 

"  No,  no,  no  !"  interrupted  Marsden,  passionately.  "  Heavens !  you 
could  not  think  I  would  reproach  you.  I  did  but  try  to.  relieve  myself 
from  the  worst  shade  which,  in  the  eyes  of  some,  this  action  of  mine 
mig^ht  bear.  Mary,  men  every  day  commit  deeds,  compared  with 
which  this  petty  theft — (ay,  give  it  its  right  name,"  he  said,  as  though 
replying  to  his  own  hesitation  in  using  the  term)— <Hhis  paltry  de- 
linquency on  my  part  is  as  dust  in  the  balance.  And  yet  they  prosper. 
They  do  not  break  the  law.  They  are  the  vilest  knaves,  but  they 
transgress  [no  statute.  Their  great  crimes  are  not  open  to  little  men 
like  me.  And  they  have  their  great  successes ;  while  I,  and  such  like 
vag'abonds  and  wretches,  are  dashed  into  destruction,  howled  at,  and 
hated  by  all  our  fellow-men." 

He  strode  the  room  furiously. 

Mary  was  pained.  Excited  and  distressed  as  she  was,  and  dearly  as 
she  loved  Marsden,  her  calm  good  sense  and  true  religious  feeling  told 
her  that  this  was  not  a  spirit  suitable  to  the  situation  in  which  Henry 
was  placed,  and  scarce  entitled  him  to  pardon  and  deliverance. 

<<  Henry,"  she  said,  rising,  and  pressing  her  hand  earnestly  on  his 
arm,  **  in.  this  hour  of  terrible  trouble  let  us  be  humble.  It  is  a  poor 
excuse  that  others  have  been  worse  than  ourselves.  You  will  not  think 
my  love  for  you  is  less  for  saying  so.  But,  let  us  consider.  What  door 
of  escape  is  there  ?  Surely  some  means  may  be  found  of  averting  the 
blow  ?" 

**  T  see  none,"  he  replied,  bitterly.     "  How  can  there  be  any  ?" 

"  It  is  indeed  a  fearfulposition,".  she  replied,  pressing  her  forehead 
with  her  hands.  "  One  effort  I  have  made  and  failed  ;  but  there  may 
be  other  means  open  to  us.     At  least,  let  us  earnestly  examine. ' 

<*  Dear  Mary,"  replied  Henry,  *'  I  thank  you  very,  very  sincerely  for 
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Ae  effort  joa  tmy  you  have  already  used.  Bot  now  let  me  entreafc  3roia 
to  think  no  more  of  me.  I  will  even  say,  do  not  remain  with  me.  These 
is  no  hope  whatever  of  averting  tlie  blow.  Let  it,  therefore,  oome,  and 
the  sooner  the  better." 

He  sat  down,  and  covered  his  £Eiee. 

^*Oh,  do  not  despidr!"  cried  Mary,  passionately.  ^^Who  shall  say 
there  is  no  hope,  even  in  the  daricest  hour.  The  Uackest  cloud  may, 
in  God's  meecy,  be  dispersed,  and  His  hand  can  cause  the  gloomiest  m^bX 
to  be  sooeeedsd  by  the  brightest  morning.'' 

'^  It  IS  nsdess,  Mary;  it  is  useless,"  r^ied  Henry,  in  the  very  depA 
of  melancholy.     ''  I  have  given  up  all  expectation  of  esci^pe." 

«  Might  you  not  apply  to  your  cousin,  Mr.  Tubbs  ?"  adced  Maiy. 

^*  I  would  sooner  that  five  times  the  penalty  which  I  shall  suSer  flail 
upon  me,"  he  answered,  "  than  stoop  so  low  as  that.  My  heart  would 
break  in  the  attempt." 

'^And  yet,"  urged  Mary,  ^Hhink,  Henry — think.  Surely,  noihu]^ 
should  be  lefib  undone  to  turn  aside  this  terrible  evil.  Have  yon 
weighed  it  in  its  fiill  consequences  ?"  she  added,  with  a  shudder. 

^Yes,  I  have;  and  my  veiy  life-blood  has  stopped  while  I  haie 
done  SB." 

**  Tben  why,  Henry, — why  hesitate  to  try  any  means  offering  a  chanee 
of  escape.  A  few  more  hours,  and  the  door  of  hope  will  be  closed.  Oh, 
why  sbnihl  pride,  meie  pride,  stand  in  iiie  way  ?  How  fearfid  to  think, 
hereafter,  when  the  worst  has  happened,  that  but  for  pride  aU  mighi^ 
probably,  have  been  saved." 

*^  Mary,  tins  is  terrible,"  replied  Marsden,  pacing  the  room  -violently* 
^  Leave  me — feave  me.     It  is  of  no  use.     In  pify,  leave  me." 

**  And  is  -diat  your  answer  to  me^  Henry  Marsden?"  exclaimed  Maiy, 
her  manner  saddenly  ^tanging,  her  eye  kindling,  and  her  cheek  agam 
flushing  crimson.  **  And  will  you  be  prostrated  without  a  care^  akaoet 
withoat  a  -doi^t  ?  Henxr  IStJarsden,  yon  have  no  right  to  act  thns^ — 
no  riglrt,  I  aay  to  yon,  in  mat  it  is  not  only  yon  yourself  who  £bIL  If 
the  day  is  about  to  ^se  to  you  and  the  kmg  night  set  in,  where  is  my 
(day  heocefoith,  and  what  lignt  remains  to  me  in  lifo  ?  When  you  drew 
me  to  yoa,  when  you  said  you  loved  me,  you  gave  me  the  privilege  to 
speak  as  I  do  now.  It  is  not  only  your  own  fote  whidi  hangs  in  the 
balance  this  night.  I  grow  selfish,  but  I  bid  you  remember  that  if  the 
penalty  fall  upon  you,  it  falls  equally  upon  me.  I  may  not,  indeed,  know 
the  boioily  suffmng  vriuxh  you  unhappily  may  have  to  undergo.  Better, 
perhaps,  if  that  were  to  be  my  portion,  too;  for  it  might  fooee  ike  mind 
to  forget  its  miseries,  and  save  it  £rom  decay  and  madness.  Htniy 
Marsden,  if  you  have  no  heart  to  save  yourself  from  irretrievable  ruin, 
would  to  Heaven  yon  had  never  made  an  effort  to  dmw  mine  towards  yen  1" 

He  t«nwd  upon  her,  but  it  was  rather  in  anger  than  in  sympathjy. 

"  And  why,  Mary,  dwold  yom  thus  tamt  and  reproach  me  ?"  he  ex- 
claimed, with  something  almost  ctf  £eroeness.  ^'  If  I  try  nat  to  esoi^ 
by  means  which  would  be  utter  degradation,  am  I  not  acting  more  as 
becomes  one  who  loves  you  than  if  I  weie  to  follow  die  grovelling  course 
which  you  suggest  ?  I  have  played  my  gaoae,  and  I  have  lost  I  would 
it  had  been  deeper.  Fallen  as  I  am,  the  ireiy  pettiness  of  the  cause 
grates  upon  me^  pmhaps,  as  mnch  m  the  niin  it8al£  I  coiiU  alflust 
glory  «ew  in  die  renderic^  the  ccime  greater." 
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^'  And  is  dns  die  B|Rnt,"  retorted  Maoy,  ^  wbich  animateB  yon,  HmMry 
Miiredeii,  iti  socih  «n  hour?  If  8o,  I  will,  indeed,  leave  you.  Wsukl 
that  we  liad  merer  met.  I  have  endured  lor  yon  this  mght  louult  and 
contempt.  I  have  been  driven  fordi  an  outcast  from  tbe  ooly  roof 
which  sheltered  oie ;  more,  I  have  lost  to  my  deareit  relatire  on  earth 
the  protection  of  that  house  and  home.  Do  you  tbink  these  tUiigs 
have  not  tiried  me  ?  Was  not  ray  spirit  braised  and  well-nigh  crushed 
•ere  I  saw  you  this  night?  But  I  was  not  turned  aside.  The  lore 
which  you  now  treat  lightly  would  have  led  me  through  more — mm^ 
more — ^to  'save  you  from  destruction.  But  let  it  pass,''  edie  said,  checking 
the  hot  tears  which  fell.  *'  It  is  over  now.  I  lutve  seen  tke  end  of  my 
brief  existence.  Welcome  anything  now — welcome,  O  my  God  I  poverty, 
sttfi^ngi  and  v^lcome  mope  than  all  the  qui^  grave,  now  thsut  Benry 
Marsden  slights  and  seotiis  the  love  I  bear  him — ay,  and  shall  bear  him, 
till  this  poor  life  within  me  has  passed  away." 

She  stood  «reet,  her  dark  eye  flashing  and  every  featnre  breal^fng  life 
and  energy.  A«d  he,  too,  roused  to  madness,  drew  his  tall  farm  to  its 
full  height,  and  answered  her  with  kindred  straagth. 

*^  You  good  me— you  goad  me,  Mary — God  forgive  you !  You  «pe  un- 
just -and  cruel — yov.  know  not  what  you  say.  Wheroin,  ^ink  yoo,  lies 
the  torture  which  I  have  suflfefed  and  do  now  suffer?  I  care  sotnog  fixr 
myself.  Let  them  do  their  worst,  and  I  shall  not  shrink.  It  is  on  your 
Booouiit,  imkiiid  girl !  that  my  heart  throbs  to  breaking.  I  say  ycm  good 
me— you  isvce  into  my  brain  a  thought  whichj  mose  than  once,  has 
«Btered  it,  but  which  I  have  cast  out  as  a  t^nptatkin  of  the  fiend.  I  wiil 
f^rasp  it  now,  ft  is  a  thought  ci  peaee,  Mary,  of  ike  deep  otiUaeH  and 
rest  of  i^  gi^a*^-  I  say  I  will  invite  and  hold  it  last  now,  aaskl  thai— 
thus — I  will  avert  the  ruin  3rou  so  much  dread.'' 

She  flung  herself  at  his  feet  in  agony. 

*^  Henry !  Heavy  1"  she  exdaiined,  ^  anythii^  rather  than  tfawt.  Oh, 
forgive  me,  and  recal  those  words.  There  is  shame  on  earth,  and  st  is 
hard  to  bear ;  bat  there  is  worse  shame  and  nmi  to  feUow  on  auwh  a  deed 
as  thaft  you  Mnt  at.  Oh,  turn  from  that !  Let  tins  blow  fiall,  if  it  must 
do  so.  It  may  bring  a  iong  night  this  side  Ihe  grave ;  but  whst  is  that 
— ^what  IS  that^^  the  «ndless  night  which  awaits  tbe  Smoide  when  the 
^rare  is  passed?  Oh,  forgive  bm,  Hi^nr — say  yon  Ibcgive  sie  P*  And 
she  <^ai^ed  his  knees,  and  her  tears  bathed  his  hands  as  they  sought  to 
raise  her. 

There  was  bo  Mfdy,  a»d  she  raised  her  eyes.  He  was  beiidii^  o^er 
lier,  and  his  eyes  miet  hen.  Oh,  wkst  a  shri^  die  gave! — one  long, 
piereing  shriek,  as  though  it  wese  her  de«th»cry.  Beaaon  had  gone  form 
from  Henry  Jiamften,  ti^  g^are  of  a  Majdmajs  was  upon  her,  and  the 
•closii^  seeae  had  iadeed  b^un.  The  doonr  opened,  and  Mr.  Winks  ap- 
peared in  lime  tooatch  Maiy  in  his  arms  as  she  fell  baek  senseless. 

ILVL 

WianoB  was  a  fielf^posaessed,  cool-headed  man,  but  he  staggered  baok, 
wad  his  bfaiod  «hillod,  when,  with  Mary  in  his  arms,  he  turned  Us  gueion 
Jifewaden.  His  fnce  eoaterted,  his  moMi  partly  apm,  and  his  eyes  hlood- 
diat  and  otaruiginghaErtty  ftahioPythe  latter  presented  a  teoible  sfipear- 
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anoe.  For  the  moment,  Winks  was  almost  oyeroomey  but,  recovering 
himself,  he  took  Mary  in  his  arms  and  gave  her  in  charge  to  the  people 
of  the  house,  who  now,  in  alarm,  were  entering  the  room.  Witn  verj 
considerable  quivering  he  then  addressed  Marsden. 

/'My  poor  friend!"  he  faltered.    (Winks  was  really  a  kind-hearted 
fellow,  and  was  dreadfully  shocked.) 

'^  £h  ?"  said  Marsden,  in  a  whisper.  '<  So,  it  is  fraud,  fraud,  fraud. 
Well,  here — I  am  a  judge,  you  know — you  shall  be  lightly  dealt  with, 
for  her  sake." 

''  What  a  horrible  thmg,  to  be  sure!"  whispered  Winks  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  house,  who  stood  by  him.  "  Poor  fellow !  he's  evidently 
lost  his  senses." 

They  consulted,  and  proper  measures  were  speedily  taken  for  the  care 
of  Marsden  during  the  night,  Winks  promising  thieit,  if  necessary,  he 
should  be  removed  in  the  morning. 

Directing,  next,  his  attention  to  Mary,  and  hearing  that  the  cab  which 
had  brought  her  was  still  at  the  door,  Winks  ascertained  from  the  cab- 
man whence  he  had  come,  and  decided  to  return  thither  with  Miss 
Thomeley  himself.  It  was  not  long,  therefore,  before  poor  Mary  was 
again  in  Mr.  Christian's  house,  receiving  every  attention  which  the 
sincerest  affection  and  deepest  interest  could  bestow. 

The  kind  heart  of  Mr.  Christian  had  been  so  cruelly  afflicted  that 
evening,  that  his  not  very  keen  inteUect  was  obscured  to  an  extent  pre- 
cluding any  material  conversation  between  him  and  Winks  until  the  next 
morning.  Winks  then  called,  and  Mr.  Christian,  remembering  thajb 
Marsden  had  sometimes  mentioned  Winks  as  a  friend,  and  the  latter 
having  shown  himself  to  be  one  by  his  recent  acts,  he.  thought  it  advisable 
to  reveal  to  him  the  position  in  which  Marsden  stood. 

Winks  was  very  much  shocked. 

^<  How  badly  turns  out  occasionally,"  he  said,  *'  that  which  one  does 
from  the  best  motives !" 

He  then  gave  the  foUowins  explanation  of  this  remark  : 

He  had  never  executed  the  first  larg^  order  which  we  have  seen 
Marsden  gave  him.  He  felt  satufied,  at  the  last  moment,  of  its  folly, 
and  abstained.  Still,  having  undertaken  its  execution,  he  took  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  representing  to  Marsden  that  it  had  been 
carried  out — a  very  generous  thing  on  his  part,  because  he  sincerely 
determined  to  be  no  gainer  should  his  judgment  prove  correc^-rwhile  h^ 
would  certainly  have  been  a  loser  hacl  the  event  been  otherwise.  The 
result  of  this  proceeding  was,  that  when  Marsden  thought  that  he  had 
lost  all  he  had  gained  and  more  bemde,  and  even  gave  his  acceptance  to 
meet  the  deficiency  (which  acceptance^  Winks  explained,  he  was  not 
unwilling  to  take,  t£dnking  that  it  would  effectuaUy  bar  any  further  specu- 
lation by  Marsden),  the  balance  in  his  favour  in  Winks's  books  actually 
remained  just  as  it  was  before  the  adverse  speculation  had  apparently 
been  entered  into.  The  second  order,  given  on  the  strength  of  Mr. 
Christian's  money,  had  really  been  executed,  and  the  whole  of  that 
amount  had  been  lost  and  something  beside ;  but  setting  the  former 
balance  against  these  losses,  there  was  sufficient  to  restore  the  misapplied 
cheque  of  450/.,  and  even  leave  a  balance  of  150/.  in  Marsden's  fiivour. 

''  I  had  actually  called  last  evening,"  said  Winks,  in  deep .  vexation, 
''to  tell  Marsden  all  this,  return  him  his  acceptance,  and  shake  him  by 
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the  hand  on  things  being  so  much  better  with  him  than  he  had  reason  to* 
•believe." 

It  was,  certainly,  yery  unfortunate  that  the  revelation  had  not  been 
made  sooner,  but  the  only  course  now  was  to  alleviate  the  mischief  as 
much  as  possible.  The  first  thing  was  to  pay  the  overdue  call,  as  though 
Mr.  Christian  had  discovered  his  mistake  regarding  it,  and  the  next  was 
to  see  Mr.  Tubbs  as  to  the  disposal  of  poor  Marsden. 

Alas  !  the  heart  of  Joshua  Tubbs  had  grown  narrower  as  his  worldly 
substance  had  increased,  and  he  intimated  his  perfect  indifference  as 
to  what  became  of  Marsden,  and  his  indisposition  to  render  aid  in  any 
way. 

"  Hard-hearted  brute !"  muttered  Winks,  as  he  returned  to  Mr.  Chris- 
tian's, after  this  very  unsatisfactory  intimation.  ''You  don't  deserve 
}X)urg^ood  fortune;  and,  on  my  honour,  I  wish  it  may  fly  away  from  you, 
I  do,  3'ou  wretch!** 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  and  Marsden  'was  removed  to  a  lunatic 
asylunn,  a  furious,  fearful  madman.  So  he  continued  for  three  weeks. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  became  much  better  and  calmer,  but  as  the 
medical  attendant  thought  that  months  would  intervene  before  his  reco- 
very, "Winks,  with  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Christian,  had  him  conveyed 
to  a  private  asylum  by  the  sea-side,  with  which  a  relative  of  his  was 
connected. 

And  Mary  Thorneley.  Her  uncle  was  perfiectly  unmoved  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  unhappy  night,  although  they  were  narrated  to  him 
with  all  the  pathos  which  Mr.  Christian  could  command.  She  had  dis- 
obeyed him — ^there  was  a  gap  between  them  henceforth — he  forgave  not 
her  father  for  opposing  him — he  would  not  forgive  her.  He  v^ould  not 
receive  her  again. 

Mary  remained  in  a  dreamy,  lethargic  state  for  some  days,  scarcely 
speaking,  and  seeming  unconscious  of  all  that  had  passed  and  was  pass- 
ing. She  recovered  from  this  condition  somewhat,  and  then,  at  her 
entreaty,  recent  events  were  related  to  her.  Oh,  how  thankful  she  was 
that  that  terrible  blow  had  not  fallen,  and  that  Marsden  had  escaped 
being  dragged  before  the  world  as  a  criminal,  and  suffering  a  heavy  and 
degrading  penalty.  Her  heart  swelled  with  gratitude,  and  her  whole 
soul  praised  the  Giver  of  all  good. 

But  she  could  never  see  Henry  Marsden  more, — so  they  told  her.  In 
their  desire  that  she  should  regard  him  as  separated  from  her  for  ever, 
they  exaggerated  his  illness  and  spoke  of  him  as  virtually  dead. 

It  was  scarcely  necessary  :  Mary  felt  that  she  should  not  again  see 
Henry,  but  her  reason  was  different  from  theirs. 

The  sure  symptoms  of  the  malady  which  had  recently  robbed  her  of 
her  brother  rapidly  developed  themselves  in  her  own  frame.  Her  day, 
which  had  so  little  advanced,  was  to  be  brought  suddenly  to  a  close.  The 
unnatural  excitement  recently  displayed  called  for  a  deeper  rest  than 
sleep — ^the  quiet  of  a  heavenly  home. 

Months  passed.  In  a  small  room  in  the  lunatic  asylum  by  the  sea- 
side sat  Henry  Marsden,  indeed,  a  very  wreck.  So  wasted  and  worn  was 
he,  that  the  gazing  at  him  would  have  chilled  and  shocked  you.  He  was 
looking  moodily  through  the  window  at  the  ocean  not  far  distant,  and 
listening  to  the  frdnt  murmur  of  the  waves.  It  was  afternoon  in  winter, 
and  well-nigh  dark.     He  had  sat  there  for  hours  each  day  for  weeks  past, 
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mtk  obIj  ilmt  one  flnmenmil,  iim  watsUng  tin:  rotting  waim»  and 
hearkeniDg  to  their  melancholy  music. 

T&efo  appioadMd  him  duunhMr  doos  withotti  toFO  penoMto  Ono  was 
tfie  ck>ekor  of  Ae  aigdanu 

*'  We  ean.  but  tiy  k^'*  he  sail  ta  his  eampeaion.  ^Goe  m»  the 
letter.** 

'^  Tou  are  sure  it  will  bo4  iDiave  hun  F'*  said  the  ether. 

'^  Anything  is  better  than  hie  preseal  letliaa^gie  eoedkioa^"  npfied  the 
doetoE.  ^'Heis  vorj  neacty  if  not  fotte  sane  now,  hut  his  bodily  health 
n»at  giye  way  ueleas  weea»  loese  hue.  Perhees  he  had  better  noi  see- 
you.     You  can  hear  what  passes.     I  will  leave  the  door  open." 

So  saying,  the  deelor  enta*ed  the  rocMii. 

^  I  ha^o:  e  letter  for  ye«»  Mr.  Maxflden.'' 

He  did  not  speak^  nor  manifest  any  sarprise,  thoegb  mmaj  draacy 
months  had  gone  by  since  he  had  attempted  to  read  aajthing,.  He  me* 
dMmieally  took  the  letter,  and  the  doctor  retifed. 

^  We  will  go  in  agahi  presendy,"  said  the  doetcs  to  his  eompaaiQiiy 
<'  fast  I  hardly  think  he  will  read  it." 

He  was  mistaken,  however.  At  first,  Marsdm  tuned  the  letter  about 
slowly  withottt  sign  of  any  emotion.  Then  suddenly  a  sharp  ^ught 
seemed  to  run  through  his  brain,  and  he  sprang  from  bis  seat.  He  tore 
open  the  letter,  looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  fell  into  his  seat  again^  and 
remained  for  some  minutes  peifeetly  passive.  He  then  slowly  raised  the 
letter  from  the  ground,  on  to  which  it  had  fallen,  and  read  as  foUova : 

**  Deahebt  Henry, — ^It  eoold  not  be  that  I  should  not  soy  one  word  at 
pextiBg,  Do  not  grieve  for  me.  K  I  thought  that  these  &w  words  eould 
pain,  instead  of  comfort  you,  though  the  writing  them  throws  sunshine 
on:  the  path  which  is  now  so  nearly  at  an  end,  they  should  never  be 
penned.  My  objeei  is — in  the  hope  that  health  and  strength  may  re* 
turn  to  you,  and  life  long  be  spared — to  say  something  in  these  £ew  fare* 
well  wo^  which,  being  remembered,  may  serve  to  rmder  the  future  which 
may  lie  before  you  indeed  happy. 

^^  Henry,  there  may  oome  a  brighter  day.  The  dark  doods  now 
aheve  you  may  pass^  and  you  may  almost  be  tempted  to  forget  the  present 
period  of  trial.  But  oh,  do  not  forget  it !  However  gpreat  the  change  may 
be  which  you  may  accomplish,  recoUeet  this  time  of  aoixow.  And  if  it  will 
h^  you  to  bear  in  mind  the  lesson  we  have  both  learnt  from  it,  think  of 
me  and  of  this  farewell,  not  else — not  else. 

'^  God  bless  you  I  It  is  night  as  I  write  this,  and  as  I  Ue  down  to  sleep 
I  feel  that  there  is  no  waking  for  me  in  this  world.  But  to  you.  may  be 
granted  many  many  years.  Oh,  let  them,  dear  Henry  !  be  years  thioa^ 
which  shall  brightly  sjaine  the  light  of  truth  and  honour ;  and  then,  if  oeea- 
sionally  there  shaU  steal  into  your  heart  thought  of  her  whoae  last  act  is 
to  think  of  ^otf,  she  wiH  seem  to  bend  over  you  with  a  smile  and  with  a 
blessing. 

«  Mam/' 

There  was  no  visiUe  effect  produced  en  Marsden  by  the  seadkig  this 
letter,  for  he  was  presently  again  watching  the  waves^  now  glistening 
uader  a  full  moon,  and  hearkening  to  their  hoUow  muxtnuz. 
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BT  CTBXTS  BEDDING. 

AsoTBBB  year  has  flitted  past  us,  and  a  new  parliamentary  eMi^]f;n 
is  cm  the  pc»nt  of  openiii|r.  The  kgislatxve  recess  hat  been  of  ks»  than 
Qidinary  political  interest  at  hooM.  The  retailers  of  things  they  know 
and  do  not  know,  with  minds  like  Coyent-garden,  places  lor  all  sorts  ei 
wares,  would  have  had  to  live  on  knten  fare  but  for  the  criminal  retwns. 
Our  domestic  incidents  have  exhibited  little  favourable  to  the  iaapnyve- 
ment  of  our  moral  character.  The  overwhelming  deare  ta  be  rieh 
eavers  a  multitude  of  sins  in  a  community  constituted  like  €mt  own. 
The  utility  of  honesty  as  the  most  useful  policy  towards  gain,  had  net, 
until  recently,  been  so  notonously  set  at  nought  by  those  who  had  no 
shadow  of  excuse  to  plead.  The  desire  to  cut  what  is  eaUed  a  '^  re- 
spectable" figure  in  life,  has  painfully  exhibited  how  mudi  those  are  mis- 
taken who  appropriate  to  the  desire  for  wealth,  in  o«ir  advanced  social 
fitafte,  an  improvement  in  common  honesty.  The  vanity  of  a  wealthy 
i^mtatioa  rules.  We  must  needs  appear  what  we  are  not,  if  we  turn 
doeves  for  it ;  we  must  thieve  to  be  "  respectable/' — that  is  the  cant 
term.  *<  Poverty,"  as  Petronius  says,  ''  may  be  the  sister  of  a  good 
understanding  ;"  but  our  shrinking  modesty  and  sympathy  wHh  the  ^^  re- 
spectable" will  pardon  that  lack,  and  walk  the  streets  with  a  loose 
(^racter  in  borrowed  satin,  rather  than  tolerate  the  best  understand- 
ing in  plain  stuif  of  its  own.  Appearaocea  must  be  suppiurted  if  we  hand 
pver  our  virtue  in  exchange.  The  spirit  of  avarice,  which  increases  with 
wealth,  by  placing  subordinates  in  tempting  and  responsible  situaticms, 
upon  salaries  that  just  keep  them  above  want,  expecting  them  at  the 
same  time  to  confer  credit  on  their  paymasters  by  a  superfine  coat  and 
superior  manners,  aids  in  the  corruption  of  the  low-minded  and  ill* 
educated.  Genuine  high-mindedness  is  getting  shy  of  modem  society. 
Criminals  by  profession  have  recently  stamped  upon  ofiences  tne 
cowardice  and  cruelty,  rather  than  the  heroism  of  crime.  Their  doings 
were,  after  all,  innocent  of  the  hypocrisy  which  characterised  the  recooit 
ofifenders  in  search  of  ^'  respectability,"  by  its  purchase  with  the  money  of 
other  people.  They  did  not  rob  to  become  governors  of  hospitals,  and 
profit  by  a  reputation  for  charity.  They  were  plain,  downright  stra^ht* 
forward,  consistent  rogues,  not  covetous  enough  to  expect  money  and 
^'  respectability"  too.  Why  did  not  some  of  the  friends  of  the  ^^  re- 
spectable" knaves  get  up  testimonials  for  them — a  favourite  mode  just 
now  of  overreaching  popularity.  Everything  goes  by  the  mode.  In 
one  rogue's  case  the  plea  of  charity  would  have  served  admirably.  We 
wonder  the  hero  of  that  tale  never  thought  of  having  something  oi  a 
testimonial,  through  a  hint  to  his  friends  :  perhaps  he  feared  it  was 
become  too  vulgar» 

A  dread  of  the  Pope  during  the  recess,  compering  the  5th  of  No- 
vember had  to  be  passed,  was  natural  among  old  ladies,  and  an  assemblage 
of  the  other  sex,  easily  mistaken  for  sndi,  met  to  make  a  martyr  of 
the  Maynooth  grant,  trembling  at  the  thought  of  the  Roman  conclave. 
A.  Chartist  sIdmmiI  for  Frost,  the  returned  convict,  aw(^e  no  echo. 
Tianfi^rtation  and  tieket-of-leaTe  grants  have  been  again  subjeets  of 
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discussion,  the  ticket-of-leave  system  having  failed.  Applied  for  a 
second  offence  it  seems  a  most  unohjectionahle  punishment.  New 
Holland,  nearly  equal  to  Europe  in  extent,  offers  many  eligible  sites 
for  convicts,  without  interfering  with  any  of  the  present  colonists. 
Statesmen  of  enlarged  minds  cannot  pass  over  the  origin  of  our  present 
magnificent  colonies  in  the  East.  In  a  few  years  the  first  erring  gene- 
ration disappears,  one  portion  of  it  having  become  good  citizens,  the 
other,  incorrigible,  having  passed  to  the  grave,  with  its  crimes.  Then 
succeeds  a  better  state  of  society,  and  an  enlar^ng  traffic.  We  have 
burdened  posterity  with  debt ;  we  are  equally  bound  to  afford  it  some 
counter  advantages. 

The  contumacy  of  Archdeacon  Denison  in  regard  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  was  a  sort  of  interlude  during  the  recess.  We  do  not  under- 
stand splitting  hairs  between  the  south  and  south-west  side.  The  arch- 
deacon knew  the  sense  in  which  his  superiors  read  the  articles  of  his 
faith,  and  he  should  not  have  signed  them  at  first  rather  than  have 
a^mpted  to  misinterpret  them.  Why  did  he  not  fling  off  his  gown 
and  relieve  himself,  if  the  matter  were  really  one  of  conscience  p  This 
discussing  petty  points  of  doctrine,  in  place  of  attending  to  the  practice 
of  Christian  duties,  tends  to  neutralise  all  connected  with  the  fiaith  itself, 
and  to  make  the  world  believe  religion  consists  in  dogmatic  points. 
There  is  still  a  tendency  to  drag  back  into  the  jaws  of  past  superstition 
everything  connected  with  religion,  and  to  extol  obsolete  and  pagan 
ceremonies.  Men  immersed  in  business  are  little  acted  upon  by  the 
desigpiing  in  this  way,  compared  to  the  fair  sex,  who  have  leisure  to 
listen  to  absurdities  as  well  as  verities,  and,  in  their  misled  sincerity,  to 
draw  the  male  part  of  their  families  into  the  path  of  retrogradation. 
Even  in  our  later  ecclesiastical  edifices  we  see  the  most  gloomy  and 
least  cheerful  examples  of  departed  times  selected  as  the  architectural 
share  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  restoration  again  of  ecclesiastical 
superstition  and  narrowness.  This  its  advocates  denominate  a  "  restora- 
tion to  the  true  faith,"  meaning  the  ridiculous  absurdities  of  the  middle 
ages.  Our  streets  are  deformed  with  architectural  examples  of  this 
kind.  Why  should  not  religion,  regulated  by  "  the  Book,"  as  a  good 
bishop  phrased  it,  keep  pace  with  the  advancement  of  everything  besides  ? 
The  first  reformers  are  not  to  be  deemed  infallible;  yet  their  labour, 
under  a  thousand  disadvantages,  is  not  to  be  improved,  but  corrupted. 

Public  meetings  have  been  held  for  the  introduction  of  Maine  law, 
regardless  of  its  anti-constitutional  character.  A  law  to  prescribe  what 
we  shall  drink  and  eat  is  a  return  to  sumptuary  enactments  no  more  to 
be  tolerated  where  freedom  of  individual  action  exists.  The  Gin  Act  of 
the  last  century,  and  its  fate,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  The  vagabond 
will  not  pass  a  public-house  without  putting  on  the  character  of  a 
beast — he  is  but  one  in  a  thousand.  That  does  not  matter ;  the  thou- 
sand must  be  deprived  of  what  they  do  not  abuse,  and  have  the  right  of 
freemen  to  enjoy,  in  order  to  accommodate  wretches  who  say  they  cannot 
resist  temptation.  Let  such  be  punished  when  found  in  a  state  of  in- 
ebriety, even  double  the  punishment  upon  repetition,  but  do  not  narrow 
individual  right  to  accommodate  vice.  Let  us  have  no  more  coin,  because 
coin  tempts  thieves  to  take  purses.  Publicans,  whose  capital  is  invested 
in  their  calling,  are  to  be  sacrificed,  with  their  property,  to  an  immense 
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extent,  baring  as  good  a  right  to  carry  on  their  business  as  any  other 
class  paying  the  public  dues.     '^  But  the  fine  gin  palaces  ?"    True,  some 
of  these  '*  paint  damnation  gay  "  to  the  sot,  but  they  are  comparatively 
few,  and  we  believe  often  more  the  property  of  rich  distillers  than  those 
whose  property  they  really  appear  to  be.     Every  man  is  the  son  of  his 
Own  actions,  and  public  offences  are  answerable  before  the  magistrate, 
while  for  private  offences  man  is  answerable  to  God.     It  is  an  abhorrent 
principle  to  punish  those  who  use  the  gifts  of  Heaven  wisely  because  a 
few  bad  men  abuse  them.     Ebriety  has  greatly  decreased  of  late  years. 
In  1742,  eight  millions  of  population  consumed  nineteen  millions  of 
home-made   spirit ;    in    1850,   twenty-seven  millions   consumed   about 
twenty-three  millions.      They  should  have  consumed  three  times  the 
quantity,  had  they  maintained  the  old  standard.     Scotland,  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  is  that  to  which  the  character  of  inebriety  attaches  most  ex- 
tensively ;  at  present  in  the  proportion  nearly  of  three  to  one.     There  is 
an  idle  love  for  legislation  abroad.     We  may  soon  expect  to  find  a  publi^ 
officer  appointed  to  gauge  the  mouths  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  if  legis- 
lation is  to  proceed  to  such  lengths.     A  mania  has  existed,  too,  for  pre- 
venting the  sale  of  poisons,  because  the  use  of  poisons  has  been  so  wickedly 
applied  in  some  recent  instances.    This  has  been  a  popular  cry.    At  least 
a  hundred  substances  of  a  most  useful  character  must  not,  in  such  a  case, 
be  sold.     But  everybody  knows  that  foxglove,  nightshade,  and  a  dozen 
other  plants  found  in  every  field,  are  at  hand  for  an  infusion  with  hot 
water,  mortal  enough  for  the  strongest  humanity.     These  must  be  de- 
stroyed throughout  the  kingdom,  to  make  all  complete.     Perhaps  a  set 
of  commissioners  to  watch  over  dykes  and  ditches  for  the  destruction  of 
noxious  plants  might  be  a  sequel  to  such  new  preventive  services ;  un- 
luckily, knives,  fire-arms,  and  rope  must  still  remain.     Such  outcries  ex- 
hibit great  ignorance  of  principles.     Laws  are  for  our  protection;  their 
attempted  amendment  of  domestic  manners,  as  in  the  restraint  of  the 
glutton,  or  the  regulation  of  costume,  would  render  existence  intolerable. 
Every  man  must  be  the  *'  son  of  his  own  actions/'  and  the  moment  such 
actions  injure  society  publicly,  let  the  law  step  in. 

Education  has  continued  to  extend  itself,  though,  for  '*  education,"  we 
should  say  "  instruction  "  in  reading  and  writing,  which  are  but  the  key. 
This  is  cheering  as  fkr  as  it  goes,  but  then  comes  the  important  question 
of  the  application  of  the  key  to  the  elements  and  the  subsequent  forma- 
tion of  the  mind  by  reading  and  reflection.  This  is  an  important  point 
not  yet  duly  considered.  More  is  expected  from  the  acquirements  of 
reading  and  writing  than  will  ever  be  realised.  How  to  proceed  further 
is  the  difficulty.  The  majority  of  criminals  not  being  able  to  read  and 
write,  because  the  majority  of  the  class  from  which  they  come  cannot  do 
so,  seems  to  be  considered  of  too  much  weight ;  but  we  must  not  dilate 
further  on  this  copious  topic. 

The  languor  prevalent  in  the  last  sitting  of  parliament,  which  seemed 
to  infect  the  recess,  was  perhaps  to  be  placed  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  war^ 
excitement.  Unlike  former  wars,  no  portion  of  our  vast  commerce  was 
placed  in  jeopardy.  We  had  not  to- recover  from  commercial  losses  and 
injurious  interruptions  in  trade  before  we  began  fresh  speculations.  We 
started  from  the  level  which  existed  before  the  war,  during  which  the 
prosperity  of  our  trade  continued.     When  the  conffict  was  over,  we  had 


only  to  eontiime  oar  uninteirapted  progress.    The  svbjest  of  poKtieawaa 
aMtinrally  absorbed  iel  the  speculations  ^  die  mercantiie  wotld  coDsequeoi^ 

rn  tM  tnttsitioa  firom  war  to  peaea  The  trade  retome  of  18^  for 
first  BiDe  Moirths  of  theyeary  eaoeeeded  those  of  18^  by  ahove  fiftees 
v31ions  and  a  half  storlkg^  the  total  being  Httle  short  of  eighty»fiyo 
oaUioiis^  The  total  lor  the  year,  to*  Deoendwr  31,  reached  the  eaossneea 
ana  of  72,218,988/. ;  the  exports  for  the  year  to  120,000,0002.  To  ihe 
^sorption  of  tndiTidnals  in  their  hnsineaB,  to  coofideiiee  m  the  govern* 
menty  to  silence  among  the  advoeatea  of  abstract  theoBieB,  and  to  ^ 
aafcii^Mstory  rate  of  wages,  mast  the  tranquil  state  of  ^e  eouotsy  be 
aaoibed.  This  increase  in  the  reveime,  too^  arises  from,  a  coBamnption 
henefieial  to  the  peopk. 

The  admirers  of  Ameriean  freedom  have  been  startled  at  the  savage 
proceednigs  stiinulated  by  President  Fierce  in  Kansas,  and  at  the  dasfkaj 
of  personal  outrages  in  the  Senate,  wboeh  it  woold  be  diffieuk  to  parallel 
in  any  other  country.  The  reign  of  law  has  been  openly  set  at  defiance, 
&d  it  has  been  proposed  among  the  southerners  to  make  slavee  of  white 
aa  well  as  of  black  men.  Prescient  Pierce's  crafty  message,  we  are  ghd 
to  see,  lets  foreign  affairs  remain  as  they  were.  These  are  all  that  oone^m 
i&  The  recess  has  been  unlucky  fw  those  who  float  beat  in  trooyous 
times,  and  seek  im  the  turbid  waters  of  popular  distress  for  the  apiead  of 
tfaab  doctiinesy  exhibiting  the  little  hold  anarchy  has  upoa  the  general 
mind  when  there  is  fair  remuneration  for  labour^  and  the  poor  are  not 
ground  into  dust  by  taxation  without  onployment,  under  the  straggple  of 
overwhelming  neoessitie& 

Thus,  commerce  flouri^sdng,  manufeKstures  extendisig  themselves,  and 
petitieal  excilemeat  not  to  be  aroused  from  its  slumb^  to  gratify  dis- 
content, it  is  not  wonderfol  that  both  the  public  and  the  ezchequv  benefit 
ibroBgh  the  increase  of  exports  and  imports^  although  provisions  were  dear 
from  uncontrdlaUe  causes.  There  can  be  no  better  proof  of  tl^  wisdom 
of  ministers  I  in  tenninating  the  Busskn  war  at  the  first  moment  it  waa 
possible  to  do  so  with  honour.  War  is  a  criminal  necessity,  and  no  desire 
to  humiliate  a  foe  justifies  its  prok>ngati<uQL  an  hour  beyond  the  duratieii 
of  that  neeessity. 

We  eresy  day  see  plainer  the  wisdom  of  the  peace,  if  it  cost  a  con- 
ference extra.  It  is  remarkable  how  we  prattle  about  our  Chrietiafiity 
when  it  will  serve  onr  turn,  and  fling  it  aside  to  suit  our  passione  or 
interests.  Time,  the  great  reveakr,  shows  that  our  past  opimons  on 
the  peace  were  not  erroneous*  We  are  fully  oecupied,  we  are  growing 
rido^  in  Europe  at  least  all  are  peaceably  inelined,  and  in  pcditica  the 
prisc^des  which  produce  those  effects  are  not  to  be  ehallengedL  For  us 
we  hope  the  time  is  not  so  remote  when 

Useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend. 
And  the  broad  falcluon  in  a  ploughshare  end. 

Oixr  population  has  continued  to  increase — a  certain  sign  of  the  general 
weal.  There  exists  a  continuous  activity  in  new  pursuits  arising  out  of 
our  wrpltts  capital.  This  confers  a  benefit  upon  other  countries,  and 
makes  us  rejected  in  the  remotest  regions,  because  we  are  always  met 
there  in  connexion  with  a  greater  diB|4ay  of  moral  or  physical  power 
than  any  other  people. 

The  public  mind  was  not  affected  by  the  want  of  finish  in  the  Russian' 
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tival^  a0w  emduM^  mor  has  it  x^arded  the  dispole  bflfemui  Pniisui 
and  N«alidkditel  ia  may  oilier  pout  of  yieir  than  one  of  eontempi  at  ooa* 
doat  qoke*  im  chanetor  wkb  that  wovthlefis  soveFeigntyy  hiuatcimg^  with 
the  veaky  akalhiag  in  ito  datks  from  the  stroog*  Foraign  affabn  hara 
sdambered  in  aloMBt  the  same  aapiDeDess  as  ouv  domeitic  oeemrrcBeea  as 
te  their  efiaot  en  the  puhlie  miod.  Even  him  of  Nafilea^  the  last  ef  the 
^'Bttrbftta^**  aS'B^ffangex  would  phrase  it»  whom  every  fteeman  wishes 


deposed, 


IJeeted,  emptied,  gazed,  mpitied,  shmii'd, 

forgotten.  The  intelligence  of  the  Persian  war  affected  the  puUie 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ramoors  of  war  would  do  between  the 
kin^of  LilUpniandBrobdignag.  This  we  deeply  regret.  The  ignorance 
of  the  masses — indeed^  the  general  indifference  towa^  our  colonial  pos- 
soBsiens,  and  aH  not  circumscribed  within  petty  individual  movements— 
ia  toe  evident.  It  is  in  vain  we  speak  of  colonial  aflfairsy  of  India  dehts^ 
of  sums  expended  uselessly  that  must  in  the  end  &11  upon  the  nationH 
parse, — all  ia  a  matter  ci  indifference  compared  to  the  overcharge  of  a 
jobbing  vestiy,  or  the  flattering  prospectus  of  a  company  for  bottling 
moonshineu  It  ia  never  considered  that  a  great  proportion  of  our 
augmented  commerce  is  with  countries  the  interests  of  which  are  so 
little  regarded  by  Englishmen  in  general.  Our  brush  with  China  haa 
been  met,  not  by  any  curiosity  about  the  cause — ^the  right  and  wrong  of 
an  affair  that  has  produced  bloodshed — ^yet  what  a  noise  is  made  about  a 
solitary  murder  at  our  own  doors.  How  full  of  selfishness  is  our  measure 
of  calamity.  In  the  Cockney,  the  vulgarest  of  all  dialects,  the  cry  is, 
"  Are  teas  riz  ?** — ^the  multitudinoua  exclamation  in  a  squabble  so  remote 
ganging  humanity  by  prices,  and  looking  at  shedding  Uood  as  of  no 
moment  so  very  far  away.  There  have  been  meetings  to  promote  the 
repeal  of  the  odious  and  oppressive  Ineome-Tax,  which,,  with  our  over- 
flowing revenue,  must  give  way.  On  the  whole,  as  already  stated,  the 
count]^  has  been  quiet  because  it  has  been  prosperous^  and  the  efforts  at 
political  movement  have  been  met  by  popular  indifference.  Yet  there 
are  those  who  continually  exclaim  that  we  are  the  worst  governed  of 
nations,  and  that  unless  the  more  ignorant  direct  public  affairs^  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  will  ruin  the  country.  We  could  wish  this  common- 
place were  used  with  more  sincerity  and  discretion. 

Turning  to  the  position  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  what  a  suljeet  of 
congratulation  presents  itself.  *^  Proud  islanders,"  as  we  have  been 
called,  it  is  only  now  that  we  can  fully  comprehend  and  justify  that 
appellation,  despite  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  that  still  stain  our 
domestic  character.  But  these  are  foils  to  set  off  our  countervailing 
glocies.  We  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  our  country,  elevated  as  it  is 
to  a  point  our  fondest  anticipations  could  not  have  presumed  to  e^eei  a 
few  years  ago;  and  more  than  that,  we  are  still  advancing.  If  the 
present  aggr^fate  be  so  large,  to  what  a  height  may  we  not  at  last 
attain.  In  extant  books  of  nineteen  centuries  ago  we  axe  described,  much 
as  Captain  Wallis  described  the  people  of  Otaheite  upon  his  discoivery  of 
their  island,  scantily  clothed  in  skins ;  the  half-naked  body  coloured  blue 
with  woad,  to  appear  formidable  in  war ;  tbe  wives  of  every  ten  or  twelve 
Britons  common  to  each ;  a  rule  of  Druid  priestcraft,  among  other  cere* 
monies,  offering  up  human  victims ;  an  artistic  skill  sufficient  to  make 
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wicker  baskets,  which  were  exported  to  the  mistress  of  the  world  as 
curiosities.  What  is  the  mother  of  dead  empires  become  now  but  the 
seat  of  a  superstition  that  represses  intellectual  advancement,  the  repre- 
sentative of  mental  feebleness,  the  living  record  of  the  decadence  of 
perished  greatness,  the  head-quarters  of  priestcraft.  The  basket-making 
Briton,  on  the  other  hand,  is  become  the  master  of  worlds  C»sar  never 
knew.  No  inland  Mediterranean  limits  his  naval  enterprise,  creeping  in 
apprehension  of  danger  along  its  shores.  His  bark  floats  in  every  sea; 
his  prow  careers  wherever  waves  roll  or  tempests  blow.  The  Roman, 
Saxon,  or  Norman,  can  no  longer  insult  his  shores  with  impunity,  though 
the  blood  of  all  three  commingles  in  his  veins.  He  smiles  at  ancient 
exaggeration,  and  the  small  scope  of  mind  which  magnified  little  things 
into  g^eat.  The  waves  that  overwhelmed  the  host  of  Pharaoh  now  bear 
the  nurse  and  infant  to  the  bounds  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander. 
British  vessels  navigate  one  of  the  rivers  of  Paradise.  The  formidable 
Hydaspes  of  the  Macedonian  king  has  not  limited  British  conquest  in 
India.  Little,  indeed,  appear  the  mightiest  things  of  old  to  those  who 
can  penetrate  into  the  earth,  travel  seventy  miles  in  an  hour,  and  com- 
municate their  wishes  a  thousand  leagues  in  a  moment.  What  a  cari- 
cature to  us  are  the  great  things  of  antiquity !  Little  things,  we  say, 
are  great  to  little  men.  We  have  outgrown  our  fathers,  some  of  whom 
called  themselves  giants  in  their  day,  and  yet  we  ourselves  are  not 
Titans.  Proud  islanders  we  may  be  while  humanising  the  savage,  intro- 
ducing reflnement  among  the  rude,  and  teaching  mechanical  arts  to  the 
whole  earth  by  our  commerce.  We  do  not  halt;  if  we  move,  we 
advance.  Nothing  is  more  foreign  to  our  nature  than  to  stand  still. 
Wealth  increases  the  desire  for  greater  wealth,  in  a  very  few  cases  not 
from  the  desire  of  more  so  much  as  the  inability  to  deviate  from  the 
beaten  track,  despite  the  natural  wish  for  repose  overcome  by  habit. 
There  is  a  degree  of  aptitude  diffused  in  this  country  beyond  any  other, 
which,  if  not  of  the  highest  order,  is  still  of  a  nature  to  be  useful  in  a  prac- 
tical sense,  and  well  adapted  to  the  limited  comprehension  of  the  masses. 
Perhaps  sagacity  would  be  its  best  denomination.  It  may  be  considered 
the  staple  of  our  success  among  the  nations,  but  can  only  coexist  with 
public  liberty.  It  comes  of  habit,  born  of  a  species  of  instinct,  often  rude 
or  homely.  It  is  a  great  aid  to  our  forward  movement,  and  is  recognised 
so  distinctively  among  no  other  people  in  Europe. 

How  grandly  towers  the  British  colossus  at  this  moment  among  the 
other  empires  !  How  mighty  the  power  it  wields,  having  bridged  the 
ocean  with  its  ships  and  made  the  great  deep  obedient.  Our  ships  have 
done  it  all.  Trade  is  loosened  from  the  fetters  which  the  adherents  of 
the  good  old  times  prophesied  would  be  so  ruinous.  We  have  made  the 
human  conscience  free  as  air,  though  bigotry  prognosticated  from  that 
freedom,  schism,  and  atheism,  while  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  our 
power  has  increased  with  our  religious  liberality.  We  have  lightened  the 
courser,  and  left  the  race  to  be  won  by  muscular  freedom.  We  have  grown 
wiser  and  better  for  this,  if  only  in  suppressing  the  hypocrisies  we  were 
antecedently  constrained  too  often  too  wear.  We  now  advance  by  results 
which  those  who  run  may  read.  Happily  circumstanced  for  augment* 
ing  our  natural  advantages,  for  we  cannot  move  without  embarkation 
from  our  sea-girt  land,  our  shipping  becomes  a  part  of  ourselves,  without 
which  we  should  be  ignorant  of  the  world,  destitute  of  colonies,  and  com- 
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merce.  The  ocean  is  our  natural  highway,  conducting  us  to  territories 
frigid,  torrid,  and  temperate,  the  produce  of  each  being  gathered  within 
the  limits  of  our  own  varied  climatic  domains.  We  go  forth,  a  race  of 
Alexanders,  to  conquer,  not  with  the  sword,  but  with  the  rudder  and  the 
plough.  Our  interest  is  to  make  the  desert  rejoice  and  blossom  like  the 
rose,  and  share  the  fruit  and  the  harvest  with  all  mankind.  We  would 
multiply  in  all  lands  '^  the  human  face  divine,''  as  seen  in  our  own  island, 
and  change  to  fertility  the  forests  and  wastes  of  the  primeval  creation 
that  yet  cover  the  larger  part  of  the  earth's  surface.  Other  nations  can- 
not understand  that  the  universal  can  be  our  best  interest.  We  are  ac- 
complishing our  great  and  honoured  mission  to  this  end  notwithstanding. 
Let  Australasia,  and  Canada,  and  New  Zealand  tell  the  tale  of  the 
present,  as  the  United  States  of  America  tells  that  of  the  past  Let  us 
proceed  in  this  great  work,  nor  suffer  idle  prejudices  to  draw  us  aside 
any  more.  Let  us  go  on  creating  new  sources  of  commerce  to  enrich 
others  as  well  as  ourselves.  Our  perseverance  must  lead  to  final  success, 
our  success  to  the  envy,  if  not  the  admiration,  of  every  other  nation,  and 
in  the  end  to  our  undying  renown. 

The  population  of  our  island  still  augments.  Emigration  continues. 
Thousands  of  acres  lie  waste  in  England^  which  but  for  tithe,  the  law  so 
absurdly  permitted  in  relation  to  non-existing  things,  would  most  pn>> 
bably  be  cultivated,  but  now  lie  waste.  Thousands  seek  for  lands  on 
which  labour  may  meet  its  reward,  and  the  diligent  rear  their  families,  on 
a  soil  not  so  taxed  to  the  discouragement  of  cultivation.  Regarding 
the  extent  and  value  of  our  colonial  possessions  too  little  interest  is  felt, 
that  of  Australia  excepted,  because  it  is  the  modern  Ophir.  The  daily 
pursuits  of  individuals  often  circumscribe  their  power  of  acquiring  a  more 
extensive  acquaintance  with  what  ought  to  be  familiar  to  them,  and  hence, 
perhaps,  much  of  the  public  indifference  regarding  the  colonies — an  in- 
difference inexcusable.  This  rapid  increase  both  in  traffic  and  population, 
the  occupation  of  primeval  lands,  and  the  inevitable  annihilation  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  mark  the  process  of  improvement,  and  seem  to  pro* 
claim  the  period  when  the  human  race  first  occupied  the  earth  to  be  less 
remote  than  we  might  suppose,  so  little  yet  of  the  earth's  surface,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole,  being  occupied.  Our  American  possessions  com^ 
prebend  nine  hundred  thousand  square  leagues  of  surface,  without  reckon- 
ing our  West  India  Islands.  Our  entire  possessions  occupy  2,824,000 
square  miles,  and  the  inhabitants  .under  the  British  crown  may  be 
reckoned  at  one ,  hundred  and  thirty  millions.  Of  these,  thirty  millions 
may  speak  the  English  tongue  from  childhood,  to  which  adding  nearly  the 
same  number  in  the  United  States  of  North  America,  it  will  give  sixty 
millions  speaking  English— -a  fair  prospect  of  its.  becoming  a  universal 
language,  when  North  America  and  Australia  become  moderately  peopled 
in  proportion  to  their  extent. 

Those  in  society  who  conjoin  to  educated  minds  elevated  views,  who, 
laying  aside  for  a  time  the  cares  of  the  hour,  look  to  the  extension  of  our 
blood,  race,  manners,  laws,  and  language,  those  who  through  the  glass 
of  philosophy  contemplate  with  a  sincere  love  of  country  the  extension 
of  its  influence  tp  a  Hmit  almost  uudefinable,  cannot  but  feel  warmed  at 
heart  with  the  picture  thus  presented  to  the  imagination  in  no  fleeting 
colours. 

With  such  a  space  for  .breathing,  in  climates  adapted  to  every  bodily 
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cdnstitntibn,  and  to  the  pioduee  of  all  Ivxiuy,  inantf  aetees,  «r  trade  eaa 
demand,  a  nmneMus  people,  desoendi^  finom  our  loins,  mustin^ess  oar 
usages,  laws,  «nd  langnage  upoa  deacendants  atiU  more  nomeroas.  These 
will  propagate  tiie  moat  eopious  of  languages,  the  easiest  read  and  written 
by  a  stranger,  if  osie  of  the  moat  difficuk  to  prononnoe.  England  and 
the  United  States,  covertng  the  oeean  with  their  -rassels,  aanat  oontribute 
to  its  use,  because  it  is  the  eommereial  language  among  all  nations,  and 
the  eommeroe  of  the  rest  of  the  world  united  faUs  for  short  of  that  of 
England  with  her  Transatlantic  progeny.  Another  source  of  debt  to 
England,  on  the  part  of  ^e  world  at  large,  will  be  found  in  the  benefieial 
example  idie  has  set  in  ihe  path  of  freedom.  For  thb  sbe  is  iwgaided 
with  great  diatasto  bj  the  axbitrary  governments  of  Europe,  where  tiie 
people  still  luxuriate  under  divine  right.  She  has  denounced  slanrery  mt 
home  and  abroad,  and  fordiis  the  Southern  American  deaoonoes  iis.  ^e 
has  given  steam  machinery.  Tacrine  inoeidation,  railways,  the  riectric 
messenger,  and  numerous  invenrions  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  worid.  S9ie 
has  reared  her  strength  upon  a  sottd  foundation,  and  she  has  just  cbsed, 
in  conjunction  with  France,  unscathed,  a  ccmteat  of  unpacalleled  mag- 
nitude, at  an  enormous  distanee,  with  a  nation  of  gigantk  xeeoamees,  as 
little  affected,  intemaliy,  by  the  vast  cost,  or  extemaby  by  ii^nry  to  her 
traffic,  as  if  all  had  been  profound  peace.  Her  sons,  of  all  ranks,  have 
porovnd  themselves  as  courageous  as  of  old;  despite  the  incapacity  of  some 
«f  her  military  lenders,  her  celebrity  has  been  edMnced,  her  roee  b«ni- 
liatod,  and  her  name  more  than  ever  a  protection  to  the  £eeble»  Even 
those  foreign  nations  tjiat  accnaed  her  of  seUMiness  in  the  pronndgatian 
of  her  free-trade  principles  are  beginning  to  imkate  htr  example. 

We  are  regarded  with  jealousy  by  t^  three  despotic  powers  of  &aan% 
Pinssia,  and  Austria,  becauise  popukr  interference  and  popdnr  rights  it 
is  their  auon  principle  of  rule  to  denounce.  The  sovereign's  will  mnat 
be  the  law  of  the  lugh  allies,  from  the  royal  «iccession  todbe  moat  trivial 
private  ads  of  social  life.  Hence  it  was  diat  Lord  Aberdeen  was  pse- 
ferred  to  Lord  Palmeraton  by  the  great  powers  and  the  petty  despots  of 
Germany.  Lord  Aberdeenc  arried  with  those  powers  the  reeolleetion  of 
his  virits  to  the  Contment  in  the  time  of  Lord  Castknaagh,  and  the  amall 
regard  of  tiiis  nobleman  for  the  English  conatstution,  when  he  said  it 
was  not  the  best  thing  we  possesaed.  The  triune  despotism  coukl  not 
conceive  of  our  great  increase  in  freedom  and  poStieal  knowled^  sinee, 
and  that  Lord  Aberdeen  had  taken  advnneed  viewv  with  the  dbiange  of 
time  and  drcumstance.  How  should  despotic  nders,  whose  prindpie 
is  ever  the  same  iron,  unbending,  griniiting,  knowiedge-ceatractittg, 
aoul-depressing  thing,  calculate  upon  the  diange  of  action  here,  eithsr 
in  minister  or  peofde  ?  Lord  Palmeraton  they  dislike  heeuMe  he  is  too 
Mberal  in  policy  for  t^em,  and  less  inclined  to  bend  Englidb  prinripies  to 
despotic  views  even  in  small  matters.  His  long  experieoee  ^oanres  him 
against  becoming  the  dupe  of  the  tough-skinned  old  diplomatists,  who  fancy 
things  are  to  run  on  in  politics,  like  the  poefs  river,aiilEe  forever.  Ihe 
sovereign  will  being  alone  permitted  to  dmnge,  how  sfaonld  ^wy  dream 
that  English  sovereigns,  in  obedience  to  popular  feeing,  had  been  ob^ged 
to  recal  n  minister  that  had  gone  out  of  royal  fovonr  ?  How  should  a 
Czar  of  BusEoa  or  Emperor  of  Austria  dream  of  a  parliament  confronting 
a  crown  ? 

If  (the  fareeae  ithat  has  wafted  this  aijeatm  vaaael  «f  the  Bsitah  irtate 
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60  saspieiaariy  onward  be  iturtij  liailed,  it  is  bvt  rigbt  that  ihe  sautiy 
undBT  whom  a  good  -part  has  been  so^teeorely  attained  shoidd  ^  partake 
the  gale."  The  existing  position  of  a&irs,  it  is  troe,  develops  the  ability 
of  the  priikcipal  innngator.  It  is,  iiideed,  a  thing  for  no  eomaMm  seif- 
eongratnlation  to  see  under  has  aoinistiy  marvels  that  never  befane 
marked  Ae  reign  of  a  imnister  since  the  tbne  of  Chatham.  The  peace 
of  Amiens  was  a  truoe  only,  s£bex  conthmal  disasters.  The  victories  of 
France  br^wght  Pitt  to  his  grave.  The  snows  of  Moscow^  as  Sir  Willtam 
Napiar  truly  observes  in  his  adanrafale  History,  struck  down  Napoleaa, 
in  the  loss  of  his  veteran  army,  as  but  for  that  loss  the  allies  could  aot 
have  shaken  his  power.  We  could  not  have  prolonged  the  war  nrnch 
further,  our  -expenses  having  amounted  to  above  a  huncbed  and  ten 
millions  a  year.  The  battle  of  Waterloo,  fought  against  the  Frendi  levies 
of  the  ^^  Hundred  Days,"  was  contested  and  won  hardly.  For  six  yeaars 
ihe  peace  that  followed  was  a  scene  of  domestie  troiubles;  trade  embar- 
rassments,  legblative  acts  subversive  of  public  liberty  passed,  treason- 
able practices,  giUMtio^  public  credit  i^uiken,  noyal  broils,  and  diirty 
millions  of  property  annihilated  by  too  rapid  a  netum  to  oash  payments. 
The  people  haying  litde  oonfidence  in  tiieb  rulers,  troubles  were  rife  csi 
adl  eides.  At  length  that  renowned  peace,  which  at  last  forced  & 
dynasty  upon  France  by  foreign  armies  at  the  cost  of  toRcnts  of  blood, 
was  in  a  few  years  again  set  aside.  What  a  contrast  aM  this  presents  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  late  conflict — a  conflict  not  unwisely  begun  like  the 
former,  but  rightly  begun  and  triumphantly  condnded,  our  lesoaroes 
scarcely  touched,  our  domestic  peace  unbroken. 

The  triumph  of  Lord  Fahnerston  is  complete.  HJe  wins  his  lasiels 
fairly.  He  hears  no  cries  of  bankruptcy,  and  iunioe,  and  treason,  to 
dash  down  the  oc^  of  his  successes.  His  political  opponents,  shattered, 
divided,  ineonsidfcent,  have  sealed  their  own  dJscomfitwTe  by  ^eir  wtst  of 
common  managaneni : 

never  did  base  and  rotten  policy 


Cover  her  working  with  such  deadly  wounds. 

Now,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  abuse  a  minister,  do  what  he  may  m  his 
office,  so  we  ase  not  sure  whether  to  be  well  abused,  when  succesafal 
measures  crown  his  labours,  we  should  not  consider  a  tribute  to  siqierior 
talent.  England  never  stood  on  such  an  eminence  as  at  the  present 
hour,  either  at  hooiie  or  abroad ;  never,  never  until  now,  in  finanae^  in  3 
magidfleeiit  navy,  in  public  freedom,  in  population,  in  general  comfiurt, 
what  period  of  our  history  is  so  elevated?  There  is  much  to  do  in  the 
way  of  TtSoTWL  and  change  in  many  of  our  laws  and  institutional  no  doubt, 
and  we  agree  that  such  a  time  as  the  present  is  the  best  for  such  opesa- 
ticms;  but  we  protest  against  that  lowerii^  of  our  position,  and  those 
eoatiDued  efforts  to  -exalt  ignorance  and  political  inexperience,  to  per- 
suade the  poorer  classes  that  they  are  the  people  who  alone  compie- 
hend  how  ijie  eountry  should  be  governed,  and  that  they  are  exohided 
from  their  rights  by  doe  middle  and  upper  classes,  in  not  partioifiating  in 
duties  of  which  they  know  nothing.  We  should  really  suppose  ^lat  >idie 
eonxplex  fbties  of  uiose  who  are  to  direct  publie  a&irs  were  common  to 
our  naibure,  and  as  regularly  inherited  as  a  fee-simple  estate.  Every 
other  pursuit  in  life  requires  some  kind  of  experience,  but  that  of  govern- 
ing mankind.  We  are  aware  how  much  this  kind  of  argument  originates 
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in  tlie  desire  of  cozening  popular  attention  to  gainfbl  objects,  1)ut  truth 
should  be  the  sole  euide  of  writers  who  assume  the  functions  of  advisers 
and  directors  of  those  who  most  need  advice  and  direction,  in  place 
of  flattering  them  into  error.  Nor  is  this  aU :  the^  who  by  dint  of  long 
study,  experience,  and  talent  of  a  superior  order,  it  might  be  supposed 
best  qualified  for  imparting  knowledge,  are  set  at  nought  by  the  vicious 
practice  of  others  writing  downward,  and  regulating  their  tone  solely  by 
the  inclinations  and  feelings  of  the  parties  numerically  greatest,  by  whom 
they  hope  to  profit  In  this  way  the  better  objects  of  the  press,  both  as 
to  politics  and  literature,  are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  deteriorated,  and 
the  censures  cast  upon  the  government,  with  no  consideration  about  their 
truth  or  falsehood,  will  display  their  right  character  and  motive. 

It  is  no  violation  of  truth  to  point  at  those  just  foundations  of  our 
existing  lofty  position  for  which  ministers  may  take  credit.  We  shall  be 
told  it  is  all  the  result  of  accident,  and  that  the  success  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  government  is  one  of  those  happy  chances  which  comes  sometimes 
to  the  rescue  of  men  less  qualified  by  nature  than  g^od  fortune.  It  is 
well  enough  to  use  this  argument  when  no  other  is  available ;  but  the 
fijlacy  is  obvious,  since  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  that  of  which  we  can 
know  nothing  certain  but  the  result.  The  same  thing  has  been  said  out 
of  envy  or  party  spirit  a  thousand  times,  in  relation  to  all  who  have  been 
eminent  in  any  public  walk  of  life.  We  believe  his  lordship  directs,  and 
will  direct,  his  own  cabinet.  The  people  of  England,  not  the  court,  placed 
him  there  in  confidence  that  he  would  do  so. 

The  Premier  is  the  first  minister,  for  nearly  a  century,  who,  at  the 
termination  of  a  foreign  war,  with  brilliant  success,  has  seen  tranquillity 
reign  at  home ;  manufactures,  agriculture,  and  commerce  flourish ;  reli- 
gious differences  soften ;  a  vast  expenditure  incurred  without  distress ;  no 
oppressive  enactments  passed  to  support  the  government ;  courtesy  dealt 
to  aU;  the  law  in  some  degree  amended,  the  revenue  increased  four 
millions  in  the  current  year.  The  firmness  of  Lord  Palmerston  and 
England  defeated  Russia  in  her  intrigues  regarding  Bolgrad.  These  are 
things  on  which  a  minister  of  England  may  well  pride  himself,  called  to 
his  post  as  he  was  by  the  popular  voice,  when  he  had  just  before  been 
the  victim  of  paltry  foreign  intrigu0i  He  may  well  find  consolation  far 
diatribes  that,  partaking  too  mudi  of  the  hope  of  lucre  through  misre- 
presentation, do  no  more  than  betray  their  cause.  His  lordship's  minis- 
try has  vanquished  antagonism,  the  first  which  we  remember  ever  to  have 
done  so,  and  done  it  both  in  argument  and  fact.  If  his  lordship  be 
damaged  in  the  ensuing  session,  it  will  be  from  the  carelessness  of  his 
finends,  or  the  caprices  of  those  whom  no  consideration  invested  with  the 
power  but  that  which  placed  them  above  their  proper  sphere  of  action. 
In  an  appeal  to  the  country  he  cannot  fEul.  Those  journalists  who 
slandered  him  when  out  of  power,  now  exalt  him ;  we  will  not  say  do  him. 
justice,  that  is  no  part  of  their  consideration ;  they  change  their  tune,  be- 
cause falsification  just  now  in  his  lordship's  case  will  not  pay  the  piper. 
They  must  not  be  in  the  wrong ;  they  feel  they  are  so,  and  think  in  the 
present  day,  so  indulgent  to  lapses  of  honest  principle,  that  eating  their 
words  will  be  deemed  a  peccadillo,  or  no  more  than  the  cry  of  those 
whose  political  virtue  consists  only  in  saying,  *^  Long  life  to  the  con- 
queror!" 
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THE  WAR  OF  LIBERATION .• 

The  situation  of  the  Great  Army  of  France  at  the  close  of  the  Russian 
war  has  been  so  fully  described  by  M.  de  Segur,  that  the  Due  de  Raguse 
refers  all  his  readers  to  that  work  for  details  connected  with  the  disastrous 
scenes  of  1812.  In  the  following  year  the  after-pangs  of  the  Russian 
campaign  were  still  lacerating  France.  The  army  only  existed  nomi- 
nally. The  effective  strength  of  several  divisions  did  not  amount  to  900 
men.  Those  who  had  escaped  death  were  prisoners,  or  scattered  over  the 
country,  without  arms  or  organisation.  The  corps  which  had  been  left 
behind  in  Prussia  and  in  Dantzig,  had  become  in  their  turn  victims  to  the 
rigours  of  the  season,  and  suffered  a  great  diminution.  It  is  true  that  the 
enemy  had  also  experienced  a  severe  loss,  but,  ccBteris  paribus^  they  were 
better  prepared  to  go  on  with  the  war  than  were  the  French  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  campaign  of  1813.  The  defection  of  Prussia  had  suddenly 
arrayed  new  forces  against  France,  as  formidable  from  the  number  of 
warriors  as  from  the  spirit  which  animated  them.  Dantzig  was  vigorously 
blockaded,  as  well  as  the  other  strong  places  on  the  Vistula,  and  yet  the 
viceroy  who  commanded  the  so-called  Grande  Arraee,  amounting  to 
12,000  men  at  the  most,  had  remained  in  Posen  till  the  last  moment.  He 
had  there  fallen  back  on  Berlin,  whence  he  was  driven  by  the  uprising  of 
the  Prussian  nation,  and  took  refuge  behind  the  Elbe,  where  he  received 
considerable  reinforcements. 

The  feeling  aroused  in  France  by  the  Russian  disaster  was  extraordi- 
nary. The  nation,  while  groaning  beneath  the  weight  of  war,  which 
threw  a  great  amount  of  unpopularity  on  the  emperor,  had  grown  so 
accustomed  to  victory,  that  it  rose  up  as  one  man  to  avenge  a  defeat.  A 
feeling  of  patriotism  caused  unexampled  efforts  to  place  Napoleon  at  the 
head  of  an  army  which  would  enable  him  to  regain  hb  lost  influence,  and 
continue  to  dictate  laws  to  Europe.  Before  commencing  the  Russian 
campaign,  the  emperor,  while  taking  with  him  every  disposable  man,  had 
wisely  decreed  the  formation  of  100  reserve  battalions,  known  as  the 
cohortes.  By  a  display  of  injustice,  which  can  only  be  pardoned  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  he  had  raised  these  bodies  from  the  men  who  had 
completed  their  term  of  service;  and,  to  gloss  over  the  rigour  of  the 
measure,  these  men  were  informed,  by  a  senatus  consulie,  that  they  would 
only  be  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  fatherland,  and  would  under  no 
circumstances  be  called  upon  to  cross  the  frontier. 

,  M.  de  Lac^p^de,  orator  to  the  senate,  in  bringing  forward  the  decree,  placing 
the  emperor  in  possession  of  these  resources,  uttered  the  following  remarks,  whose 
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absurdity  was  noticed  at  the  moment  of  their  being  spoken:  "But  these  young 
soldiers  will  have  to  lament  at  the  fate  reserved  for  them,  of  remaining  far  from 
the  dangers  and  glory  of  the  French  army."  The  theatre  of  glory  drew  near  to 
them,  and,  in  fact,  came  to  meet  them.  A  new  decree,  issued  in  the  winter  of 
1812-1813,  authorised  their  mobilisation  and  enrolment  m  the  antty  muki  new 
figures^  Th«  100  eohof ts^  vAmi  orgattiis^  in^  re^^ii»gDjls,  ti£)^k  the  flWml)«r>  torn- 
meiK^  a^  the  iSf^nd  and  eiftettding  tor  the  150th  andt  odd.  These  corps  fbflbed 
the  first  resources  the  emperor  had  at  his  disposal. 

The  annual  conscription  bad  already  been  called  out.  It  filled  up  the 
strength  of  a  great  number  of  the  third  and  fourth  battalions,  which  were 
formed  into  provisional  vegiftxe&tSy  and  defile  tor  ttltf  Iffmy  of  observation 
on  the  Maine.  Soldiers,  drawn  from  the  departmental  companies,  were 
f<»rmed  into  A  regtment  of  fotir  magnificenrt  battalionid.  At  tbe  dame  tone, 
Kapoleon  stmimotted  the  marine  artiUery-^a  mxmerdatf  and  r^  talasAIe 
coipsi— 'from  the  various  ports,  to  be  enrolled  among'  tie  line.  l?s  stretigtfe 
Iras  doubled  by  mcians  of  recrufti?,  and  ttrey  were  formed  mto  thirteen  set- 
vice  battalions,  which  were  attached  to  Ma/mot^t's  corps'.  Lastfy^  Kapol^cm 
ealled  together  a  corps  of  three  divisionsl,  composed  of  tbe  troops  of  the 
attiiy  of  Italy,  veterans  wfiose  glory  and  bran^ery  reealled  <(he  pamxy  ^^ 
of  French  victorieaf.  To  these  troops  mt«t  be  added  th^  Imperial  Giiasraf, 
eonsisting'  af  15,000  mfantiy  and  4G0O  iotye— the'  otify  catalry  at  that 
t»eriod  disposable  throtigh  the  entire  army.  Tbese  troops  v^re  reaJy  fo 
feke  tbefi^d  by  the  moiith  of  Aptil.  StiH  thi6  emperof  was  not  satisfied 
with  these  preparations,  but  ordered  fresh  levies,  and  ufged  his  allied  td 
supply  their  contingents  in  foH  strength,  althoifgh  tirey  now  eidisted  only 
m  name.  Tbe  consequence  of  these  energetic  steps  t^as;  that,  by  t&e 
summer,  the  French  army  was  as  strong  as  it  had  ever  Been,  but  tbe  rafiloi 
were  fflled  with  very  young  conscripts. 

In  Mareh,  Marmont  proceeded  to  tsdice  command  of  bis  (fivisidfi  at 
Mayefuce,  although  he  was  stiH  sufiermg  severely  froni  h?s  ^otoid.  fhe 
opening  of  the  campaign  brought  a  severe  loss  oYi  the*  f  rencb  afmy  f  aKi 
a  slight  g^dnuisb  near  W^issettfels,  Marsbal  BeSsi^res  was  kiUed.  He 
was  well  known  as  always  giving  the  emperor  bondSt  and  good  ad^cie, 
and  benee  his  loss  was  felt  tbrotrgh  the  whfole  army.  Hm  flirst  gfeat 
battle  fought  in  tbe  campaign  of  1813  was  t&at  of  Lut^eiei',  a  plkin  ee\^ 
brated  for  a  still  greater  victory  in  the  Thirty  Years^  War.  In  th&  battle 
Marmont's  troops  had  to  support  tbe  brunt  of  tb^  engugdme'nf,>  and  £s- 
pli^ed  the  utmost  bratery,  m  spite  of  their  youth  andiue2peri<$nce.  WiA 
BigbtlaU  the  battlie  terminated,  but  Marmont's  ti^oubles  were  uot  yet  ot€r : 

I  had  just  got  off  my  horse  to  enjoy  a  slight  rest,  ifktn  the  noise  of  cavalry 
coming  up  was  heard ;  the  Prussians  were  attacking  us.  The  natnre  dl  mV 
wounds  enforced  some  precautions  in  getting' into  the  saddle,  so  I  thiPgw  ffiyseft 
into  the  square  formed  by  the  37th  light.-  This  regimeut  yielded  to»  a  pStaiC,  attl 
fled.  At  the  same  time  mv  escort  and  staff  rbtived  front  the  Spot  whesie  the 
charge  was  taking  place.  This  unhappy  regiment,  iiS  its  terror;.  Ifool  l^iSm  Iw 
the  enemy,  and  &red  on  them..  In  the  mi£t  of  this  cox^sion,  I  thought  that 
as  the  Prussian  hussars  were  going  to  sabre  us  all',,  it  v^as  tiseless'  for  me^to'be 
distinguished  from  the  rest,  so  I  took  off  my  cocked-hat  and  ptuane.  The  crowd 
moving  quicker  than  I  did,  hurled  me  into  the  diteh  runnfog  along  tb^  fdj^  f ($a4 
bat  atlast  the  fugitives  stopped^  lortuntttely^  the  PmsSMns  v^ese  net  ij^rtted 
of  oof  disorder;  after  ehu'gjfig  the  Id;  rra^ffiMa^  of  Mames^THko  withstoml 
them  boldly^  they  hadretieated^  ^  .  «.  «  i£out  te&at  night  £w  regisa^^^ef 
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;Praasha  cyirdlry,  000  of  ihem  being  gwnrds,  attacik«d-ftS4gBin.  Qiaikk  oeeanctt 
everybody  did  his  duty ;  no  disorder  occurred,  and  we  oniplisbd  500  to  fiOCi 
saddles,  whereupon  the  enemy  retired. 

On  the  oigbt  of  the  battie,  the  emperor  sold  to  Doroc  :  '^  I  am  ooce 
a^io  master  of  Europe/'  It  was  certainly  a  great  victorjr  for  FraDce, 
acid  tie  troops,  coixipoaed  of  raw  levies,  displayed  great  bravery.  The 
remits  in  trophies  a^  prisoners^  however,  were  iabsohitely  nil^  oviog  to 
tbd  wanb  <of  eavalry.  In  this  battle,  too,  Napoleoo  exposed  himaelf  ter- 
rihlj  in  se-foraiing  die  third  aorps^  whvskk  had  beea  broken  by  the  enemy, 
and  he  hardly  ever  incurred  su^  p^wonal  risk  on  ^e  battle-^eld.  At 
^B  penod,  4^e  French  troops  assembled  in  Germany  amounted  to 
175,000^  although  only  a  hundred  and  odd  thousand  were  presetnt  at 
Ittttzen;  while  the  combined  Eiissian  and  Prujs^^n  forces  probably 
Qjnouixted  to  90,000  vfu^. 

The  xeverses  of  the  last  ctampaign  had  jstmck  terror  to  the  heairts  of 
the  priBces  of  the  Confaderation.  Austria  from  that  momeat  had  seea 
a  chance  of  regaining  her  ancient  preponderance,  and  was  now  bu^ly 
engag^ed  in  withdrawing  from  l^e  alliance  those  German  princes  who 
adhered  to  the  French.  Among  others,  the  King  of  Saxony  had  been 
aeting  in  a  suspicious  manner.  He  had  retired  to  Ratisbon  on  the 
advance  of  &e  Russians,  but  soon  after  fell  back  on  Prague.  At  the 
same  time^  the  Saxon  troops  were  ordered  to  display  the  stiiotest 
oeutraUty.  But  Napoleon  soon  put  a  stop  to  these  proceedings  after 
tbe  battle  of  Lutzeu,  hj  sending  the  kacig  a  letter,  demanding  a  satis- 
fiietory  ex^anation  within  six  hours.  In  the  case  of  a  refusal,  he  would 
be  declared  no  longer  regnant.  The  result  was,  l^at  the  king  came  back 
like  a  whipped  child^  and  was  received  at  Dresden  mth  great  state  by 
the  emperor  and  the  marshals.  For  H^is  complaisaAce  the  poor  king 
WAS  punished  very  severely  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna ;  but  f^ter  all  it 
was  quite  a  chajouce  how  the  eampaign  would  terminate,  and  the  king  ean 
hftvdly  be  blamed  for  attaching  eciore  truth  to  the  menaces  of  Napoleon 
than  to  the  promises  of  a  Hapsburg. 

But  the  emperor  had  soon  more  important  matters  to  attend  to  than  a 
little  German  king,  for  the  enemy  was  pressing  him  on  all  sides,  aod 
tbe  battlejs  of  Bautzen  and  Wurtzen,  in  spite  of  the  success  achieved  by 
iihe  French  army^  were  beginning  to  show  tliat  the  enemy  was  joot  para* 
ly«ed  by  the  wml  pre«(Uge  of  victory  Attending  the  Gallie  arms.  Oa 
ijse  22ad  of  May,  the  baUle  of  Reichenbach  took  plaee,  which  eest  the 
F^ieeeh  more  than  a  defeat  would  have  done,  for  they  lost  there  i^e 
eosperor's  mo9t  honest  counsellor,  Duroc.  He  had  a  presentiment  of  bis 
death;  for  he  said  to  Marmont  only  a  few  hours  prior  to  it:  "Jdy 
fjiend,  the  emperor  is  insatiable  for  fighting:  we  shall  all  be  killed;  fium 
ie  our  fate/'  His  d^ath  was  very  peculiar  :  Napoleon,  surrpunded  by  his 
sta£^  was  riding  aioi^  a  hoUow  mad,  wheu  a  shell,  fired  &om  An  imnaense 
dtttaaoe  bj  a  battery  falling  baek  befose  the  French  vanguard,  fell  among 
the  ^poup.  G^^m  Kirehau,  an  exedlent  engineer  officer,  was  kffled 
o&  tbe  spot,  and  ^h&  Duke  of  Friuli  mortally  wounded  in  the  stomacb- 
llie  emperor  displayed  great  grief,  and  spent  some  time  with  Duroc  in 
l^e  but  where  he  was  laid*  It  seems  that  he  tried  to  justify  himself  to 
tbie  emperor  with  reference  tP  some  faults  which  bkd  been  unjustljr 
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imputed  to  him.     The  character  Marmont  gives  of  him  is  so  fair  that  it 
deserves  quotation : 

• 

Doroc  was  of  a  good  family.  His  father,  a  ^ntlemaa  of  Auvergne,  withoat 
fortunej  was  seiring  in  a  cavaliy  regiment  garrisoned  at  Pont  k  Mousson,  where 
he  married  and  settled.  Doroc  entered  as  a  king's  scholar  in  the  military 
school  formerly  existing  in  that  town,  was  intended  for  the  artillery,  the  most 
adyantageons  arm  ab  that  day  for  a  gentleman  who  had  no  patrons  or  protection. 
He  entered  at  the  same  tune  as  myself,  and  we  were  both  received  sous- 
lieutenant  cadets  at  Chalons  in  the  beginninj?  of  1792.  .At  a  later  date, 
when  a  portion  of  the  scholars  emigrated,  Duroc  joined  the  army  of  the 
princes,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Thionville.  His  natural  good  sense 
soon  made  him  comprehend  the  confusion  prevailing  amon^  Emigres;  he  re- 
turned to  France  and  came  to  Metz,  where  I  was  then  in  garrison.  He  told  me 
what  had  happeiled  to  him,  arid  his  resolution  to  re-enter  the  service.    The 

gjvernment  looked  over  his  momentary  absence,  but  made  him  return  to 
h^ons  as  a  cadet.  Soon  after,  he  was  attached  to  the  4th  regiment  of  artil- 
lery. Thence  he  was  removed  to  the  army  work  corps,  employed  by  the  army 
at  Nice.    There  I  met  him  again  in  1794. 

Duroc  continued  in  his  arm  of  the  service,  and  became  aide-de-camp  to 
General  Lepinasse,  commanding  the  artillery  of  the  army  of  Italy.  After  the 
battle  of  Areola,  General  Bonaparte,  having  lost  many  of  his  aides-de-camp, 
consulted  me  about  filling  up  their  place;  and  I  proposed  Duroc,  who  was 
selected.  Such  was  the  origin  of  his  fortune.  Duroc  constantly  remembered 
it,  and  ever  felt  a  sincere  friendship  for  me,  which  time  only  strengthened.  As 
aide-de-camp  he  passed  through  the  campaigns  in  Italy  and  Egypt.  He  had 
attained  the  rank  of  colonel  wnen  Bonaparte  became  first  consul,  and  he  was 
i^pointed  steward  of  his  household.  When  Napoleon  assumed  the  imperial 
crown,  he  was  appointed  grand  mar^chal,  with  very  extended  authority,  and  had 
unlimited  confiaence  placed  in  him.  Duroc  was  entrusted  with  several  diplo- 
matic missions  to  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg,  which  he  carried  out  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  emperor.  He  was  the  centre  of  a  thousand  various  relations, 
and  the  emperor  frequently  gave  him  business  at  variance  with  his  usual  duties, 
in  which  he  always  acquitted  himself  well.  Thus  he  was  always  overburdened 
with  employment,  and  oppressed  with  fatigue  and  ennui  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  was  at  times  wont  to  murmur  against  favour  and  greatness. 

The  Duke  of  Eriuli  possessed  a  mind  of  no  brilliant  order,  but  wise  and  just; 
little  passion,  but  profound  reason  and  limited  ambition.  Favours  came  to 
seek  him  more  frequently  than  he  hurried  after  them.  Naturally  reserved,  his 
friendship  was  sure,  and  no  one  coidd  ever  reproach  him  with  the  slightest 
indiscretion.  Quite  ignorant  of  any  feeling  of  hatred,  he  never  injured  a  single 
person ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  performed  a  multitude  of  kind  acts  for  persons 
who  ignored  them  too  often.  Any  just  and  well-founded  claim  ever  found  him 
well  msposed,  and  he  took  those  steps  with  the  emperor  which  he  considered 
useful,  without  claiming  any  thanks  from  the  person  who  was  the  object  of  his 
intercession.  Simple,  true,  modest,  straightforward,  and  disinterested,  his 
coldness  of  temperament  would  have  hindered  him  from  devoting:  himself  for  a 
friend,  or  compromising  himself  to  serve  him;  but,  in  his  position,  it  was  a 
ffreat  thing  to  fijid,  so  near  the  supreme  authority,  a  man  without  malevolence; 
K>r  all  that  can  be  reasonably  demanded  and  hoped  is  to  fijid  in  that  station,  in 
addition  to  justice,  a  degree  of  kindness,  active  when  no  dancer  is  to  be 
incurred.  Duroc  was  a  good  officer,  and  often  regretted  he  had  been  called 
from  a  profession  which  had  great  attractions  for  him.  He  was  very  i:^efal  to 
tlie  emperor,  and  often  made  him  friends.  His  opfftdons,  always  correct, 
allowed  him,  when  expressing  them,  to  invest  them  with  a  certain  decree  of 
i'ndependence,  although  he  was  greatly  afraid  of  Napoleon.  If  he  had  lived 
during  the  armistice  of  1813,  he  would  probably  have  exerted  a  useful  in- 
fluence over  the  emperor,  and  made  him  feel  the  inconveniences  resulting  firom 
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the  recommencement  of  hostilities.    But  Napoleon,  after  losing  Dnroc^  had  no 
one  near  him  but  flatterers,  and  the  advice  of  such  people  he  always  liked. 

Marmont's  corps  was  vigorously  engaged  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  defeated  on  the  Katzbach  and  at  Jauner,  in  which  last  engage- 
ment a  thousand  prisoners  were  taken.  Owing  to  the  want  of  cavalry 
the  enemy's  corps,  amounting  to  15,000  men,  was  allowed  to  escape 
from  a  very  dangerous  position.  Further  operations  were  suspended  for 
a  time  by  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  It  has  since  been  proved  that 
Napoleon  committed  an  error  in  assenting  to  it,  for  his  army  was  more 
numerous  than  that  of  the  enemy ;  the  latter,  beaten  in  two  great  en- 
gagements, and  after  a  lengthened  retreat,  were  beginning  to  feel  dis- 
heartened, while  no  reinforcements  joined  them.  On  the  other  hand. 
Napoleon  reflected  that  his  troops,  organised  in  great  haste,  had  suffered 
severely  from  fighting  and  marches.  The  cavalry  was  still  very  de- 
fective, and  a  rest  of  two  months  would  allow  immense  reinforcements 
io  reach  the  front,  and  the  young  soldiers,  while  in  cantonments,  could 
be  instructed  in  their  duties.  These  considerations  induced  Napoleon  to 
consents  to  an  armistice  till  the  10th  of  August.  The  following  anecdote 
on  the  subject  is  curious : 

The  armistice  had  been  concluded  by  all  the  powers,  with  the  apparent  object 
of  effecidng  a  peace,  without  the  mediation  of  Austria.  Prince  Mettemich  pro- 
ceeded to  Dresden  to  see  the  emperor  and  judge  of  his  temper.  Napoleon 
always  had  a  peculiar  friendship  for  him.  Still,  their  discussion  was  animated, 
at  least  as  far  as  the  emperor  was  concerned ;  for  Mettemich,  always  master  of 
himself,  spoke  without  passion  of  everything,  and  discussed  the  interests  en^ 
trusted  to  him  with  the  calmness  of  a  true  statesman.  Napoleon's  bursts  of 
passion,  so  frequently  fictitious  it  is  true,  produced  no  effect.  The  main  point 
turned  on  the  powers  to  be  given  to  the  mediators.  The  emperor  desired  that 
Austria  should  be  only  an  intermediator ;  but  Austria  wished  to  be  arbiter,  and 
resolved  to  declare  against  that  side  which  refused  to  reco^se  her  mediation. 
Napoleon  was  compelled  to  ajgree  to  this  mode  of  negotiation ;  he  could  see  in 
the  fact  the  Austrian  bias  to  join  his  enemies ;  but  still  he  continually  refused 
to  believe  that  she  would  decide  on  such  a  step.  He  calculated  with  Metter- 
nich  the  stretch  he  should  have  to  fight.  He  began  by  denying  it,  or  reducing 
it  greatly.  When  forced  to  recognise  the  imposing  nature  of  this  strength,  he 
angrily  uttered  these  remarkable  words,  which  were  worthy  neither  of  his  talents 
nor  his  judgment :  "  Well  I  the  more  you  are,  the  more  surely  and  easily  I  will 
beat  you."  Mettemich  left  after  a  ten  hours'  conversation,  having  lost  all  hopes 
of  commencing  any  negotiations  which  could  result  in  peace.  Burmg  this  penod 
Napoleon  yielded  himself  to  the  flattering  idea  that  Austria  would  remain 
neutral ;  for  his  last  words,  at  the  moment  Mettemich  was  leaving  the  room, 
were:  "  Well  !  you  will  not  declare  war  against  me." 

The  congress  of  Prague  was  opened  in  the  manner  agreed  upon.  The 
French  plenipotentiaries,  MM.  de  Vicence  and  Narbonne,  arrived  there 
late.  Then  they  declared  they  had  no  powers,  but  expected  them  daily. 
The  time  slipped  away  in  this  vain  expectation.  At  length  the  last  day 
of  the  armistice  arrived.  At  midnight,  the  allies  declared  that  hostilities 
would  recommence  on  the  10th  of  August ;  on  the  12th,  the  powei'S  ar- 
rived, but  it  was  too  late.  Our  readers  will,  {|robably,  remember  that 
Napoleon  played  the  same  dangerous  game  at  the  congress  of  Ch&tilloni 
where  even  more  was  at  stake,  and  he  was  being  hemmed  in  by  the  allies. 
There  was  surely  some  fatality  attending  him ;  had  he  only  made  peace 
in  1813  (and  the  battles  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen  gave  him  opportunity 
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of  4piii^  «o  with  boooiur),  }m  would  b»v«e  sQitu^Ml  pubbc  (^haimi  in  Ffi«i€% 
and  would  fattmi  bfld  tim  io  prepare  hi«  cxhamted  araaiei  &r  fiwtfier  eoo^ 
questa*  But  ibe  polution  is  to  be  found,  o^oaordiog  to  Marosool^  ia  ioaa 
followiog  tbt  jdyioe  of  a  most  peraicious  flatterer,  the  Duke  of  Baasam^ 
Vi^  was  at  that  tbne  incetssantly  whisperiog  ia  JNapoleon's  ^ear;  ^'  Suiiop^ 
is  ilnpati^ntIy  waiting  to  know  if  tne  eiap^^or  will  sacrifice  JOantxig^'^ 
Tb^  fippe  of  saving  tbis  town,  and  the  feeling  of  pride  which  rejected  a»y 
sapriSoe,  bowerer  slightly  eutaUed  the  re^onuneaeemeot  of  the  war  and  ^ 
dowofal  of  the  ^Q^ret 

At  the  teriQination  ipf  the  armistice,  so  great  had  bean  the  zeal  da?^ 
lon«d  in  Frauce,  the  Fr^sncb  army  in  Giermany  amounted  to  jmt\f 
4|q,000  hm^,  inclusive  of  70,000  cavalry.  These  troops  Napokon  di« 
vided  into  iJirea  aro^ies^  one  facing  Silesia,  a  second  at  Dresden,  and  a 
third  in  the  direction  of  Berlin.  His  first  desire  was  to  p^nisb  tha 
Fjossiaos  for  their  audacity  in  rising  against  His  authority,  and  fa^ 
ai»w>usly  awaited  the  moment  when  bis  artijjery  would  be  bwnbarding 
Berlin*  Marmont  in  vain  combated  this  disposition,  and  even  wix)ta  t^ 
the  i^mperor  the  £c41owing  remarkahle  remonstrance,  which  proved  only 
too  prophetic:  ^'  By  the  division  of  your  majesty's  fcw^es,  by  tba  oraation 
of  three  great  armies,  stationed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other, 
your  maiesty  gives  up  the  advantages  which  your  presence  on  tihe  battle- 
field will  ensure.  I  fear  that  tbe  same  day  you  gain  a  victory,  and  fitncy 
it  decisive,  you  will  hear  that  y^^  bave  lost  two  battles/'  This  reaUy 
happened :  while  tbe  emperor  was  gaining  a  victory  at  I>neaden,  iha 
Faeneh  were  beaten  in  Silesia,  on  the  Katzbach,  and  before  BerGbi^  at 
Qrosfllbeeren. 

To  repulse  the  French,  the  allies  had  assembled  a  force  of  900,000 
men,  of  whom  nearly  150,000  were  cavalry^  For  tbe  sake  of  per* 
spicuity  we  will  procead  to  oxamine  into  the  aetaiJs  of  this  overwhelming: 
fprea; 

1,  150,000  Austrians  divided  into  4  corps,  a  reserve  and  a  vanguard,  form* 
ing  a  total  of  112  battalions,  124  squadrons^  and  263  guns. 

J,,  Tbe  Russo-iPrassian  army  in  Bobemia,  attached  to  the  Austrian  army  under 
the  orders  of  General  Barclay  de  Tolly,  amounted  to  at  least  100,000  nuen ;  thus 
forming  a  grand  total  of  230,000  men,  of  whoni  45,000  were  cavalry,  and  88S 
guns. 

3.  The  combined  army  of  SUesia,  with  an  effective  strength  of  120,000  men, 
20,000  of  them  cavalry,  with  356  guns. 

4.  The  army  of  the  north,  commanded  by  the  Prince  Eoyal  of  Sweden,  amoant- 
ing  to  155,000  men,  35,000  of  them  cavalry,  with  387  guns. 

5.  On  the  Lower  Elbe  were  stationed  about  40,000  men,  8000  of  them  cavalry, 
eomposed  of  new  levies  and  light  troops,  under  General  Walmoden. 

€.  Two  armies  of  Rnssian  reserve  troops  were  foimed  in  Poland.  The  fint» 
consisting  <^  60,000  men,  came  up  at  the  end  of  ^ptemb^«  1^  seeoAd,  50«000 
strong,  occupied  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  Before  Dantsog,  were  36,000 
men  J  before  Zamosch,  14,000;  before  Glogau,  29,470;  before  Cuatrin,  8450; 
before  Stettin,  14,000  ^  forminff  a  grand  total  of  102,200  men. 
.  T.  In  addition  to  the  army  of  Italy,  Austria  had  two  armies  of  reserve;,  whicji 
came  up  eTentually  to  takeiheir  part  in  the  campaign,  namely,  on  the  Bavarian 
frontier,  18  battabons  and  36  squadrons,  amounting  to  24,750  men.;  at  Vieiaa 
amil  Preriburg,  48  battalions  and  72  squadrons,  amoonting  to  65,000  men; 
miiaix^  a  d^smd  totiil  of  $0,750  men. 
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togi^lli^r  tba  troops  of  vanous  nations;  lor  it  wm  tho  only  inode  0 

pnerent  political  comJbioatioDS  tt»d  fieliSsh  iotrigu«St  aivd  to  aabitUute  for 

national  jealousies,  60  natwral  an(}£uistoa)ary  in  »ucb  iagtauces,  a  geo^rou* 

rivisdry  among  the  soldiery  on  tbe  battle-field,  which  tbiMi  lieeanM  a 

guarantee  4>f  «uoceas*  Nor  was  ^aay  tiAMB  lost  ia  itecidiog  on  the  neceaaary 

QfBx^Qm ;  for,  by  the  25th  of  Augiiat,  or  only  «i^teea  day«  after  tb^ 

terminajion  of  we  armiaticei   Priooe  Schwatzenberg  appearad  before 

Pi^en*    Fortunately  for  the  French,  be  deferred  his  attack  until  4j»a 

nej^t  morning,  and  thus  allowed  Napoleon  to  come  up  to  the  nssijManoe 

of  his  advanced  guard    The  attack^  commenced  by  the  allies,  was  soon 

xjepiilsed  by  the  French,  who,  in  their  turn,  became  tlie  assailants.    At 

nightfall  the  battle  was  undecided,  although  the  allies  had  to  giya 

ground«>    As,  howerer,  they  renewed  the  attack  on  the  morrow,  it  can 

hardly  1)e  aeoonnted  as  a  de&at.  It  was  on  this  day  that  General  Moreau 

was  killed.     Tn  Marmont's  word^,  *^  This  general  had  contributed  to 

Napoleon's  power  by  joining  him  on  the  18th  Brumaire,  and  promoting 

his  interests.     Flattery  had  rendered  him  the  rival  of  his  glory,  despite 

his  imnnense  inferiority.     The  mean  passions  of  his  erUourage^  and  the 

weakness  of  his  character,  had  converted  him  into  an  enemy.     His 

tjragieal  and  preoiature  death  excited  no  interest  in  the  Fiench  army.'' 

Ia  the  same  battle  a  ciirious  incident  occurred,  showing  the  value  of  light 

cavalry.     The  French  cuirassiers  charged  the  Metzko  division:  their 

obstinate  resistance  seemed  invincible.    It  was  horrible  weather:  the  rain 

prevented  the  discharge  of  the  firelocks,  and  scarcely  one  in  fifty  went 

off.     All  was,  therefore,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  injEantry,  but  yet  the 

cuirassier  charges  were  unsuccessful.     The  Austrian  squares  could  alone 

be  broken  by  sending  a  detachment  of  lancers  hefore  the  cuirassiers' 

charge*     The  former  opened  a  breach,  which  the  latter  proceeded  to 

occupy. 

After  a  long  day*s  fighting,  Schwarzenberg  made  up  his  mind  to  faH 
back,  for  the  pounding- match  he  had  engaged  in  was  not  resulting  in  hia 
favour*  The  French  immediately  set  out  in  punsuit,  and  Mannont,  with 
hia  oorpSy  bad  an  o^iortunity  to  distiogutsli  himself  gveatly.  But  the 
advantages  gained  by  the  maan  army  were  more  t^an  outbalanced  by  the 
fear&il  catastrophe  which  hefel  Yandamme. 

As  a  rule,  Napoleon  urged  on  his  generals  to  march  onwards  at 
any  hazard;  and,  although  this  was  good  advice  with  the  majority  of 
the  marshals,  still  Gener^  Vandamme  was  only  too  inclined  to  rush  head^ 
k>o^  into  danger  without  any  pri(H^  enoouragemant  He  had  beem 
told  to  advanee  because  Napoleon  was  following  bsm  with  the  whole 
guard ;  and  he  gladly  obeyed,  for  he  saw  the  marshars  b^ton  in  pro- 
spective. But  Napoleon  remained  at  Dresden  instead  of  advancing,  for 
he  had  heard  of  the  check  su&red  by  Oudinot  before  Berlin,  and  by 
Maixlonald  on  the  Katzbach,  and  ha  neglected  to  warn  Vandamme,  who 
found  himself  without  support  on  the  plains  of  Kulm.  He  was  ow&n* 
whi^bned  by  the  fopces  brought  against  him,  and  htfi  corps  des<^yed  or 
taken  prisoners  by  the  enemy*  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  Pnisaiaw 
volunteers  finst  di^layed  their  paiariotism,  and  have  not  yet  forgotten  to 
boast  about  it.  Space  will  oat  allow  us  to  analyse  MJarmont's  elabooita 
dbfouce  of  Yandammei  whioh  we  think*  however,  somewhat  &r»fet€ilMdi 
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but  we  will  proceed  to  narrate  what  had  taken  place  in  the  interim  in  the 
direction  of  Berlin  and  in  Silesia.  On  the  23rd,  Oadinot  had  been  beaten 
at  Gross  Beeren  by  the  Prussians,  and  suffered  a  loss  of  13  guns  and  1500 
prisoners,  principally  Saxon  troops.  It  is  true  that  this  was  no  great  loss 
on  90,000  men ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Prussian  army  had  been 
solely  engaged,  and  the  prestige  which  these  troops  acquired  appeared  in 
their  eyes  to  efface  Jena.  Napoleon  gave  the  command  of  the  army  to 
Ney,  dissatisfied  as  he  was  with  Oudinot's  slow  movements,  but,  un- 
fortunately, was  no  gainer  by  the  change.  In  the  mean  while,  the  Duke 
of  Tarento,  left  at  the  head  of  the  French  central  army,  was  defeated  by 
Blficher  on  the  Katzbach,  and  forced  to  fall  back  with  a  loss  of  18  guns. 
This  short  campaign  of  five  days'  duration  cost  the  French  army  10,000 
men  killed,  or  hors  de  combat^  and  15,000  prisoners.  This  reverse^ 
together  with  the  disaster  at  Kulm,  decided  the  fate  of  the  campaign. 
The  reason  for  the  ill-success  of  the  French  army  may  possibly  be  found 
in  the  following  extract : 

Marshal  Macdonald^  a  man  of  courage^  whose  straightforward  and  honourable 
character  deserved  the  esteem  and  affection  of  every  one  who  knew  liim,  ought 
never  to  have  been  entrusted  with  such  a  command:  his  capacity,  of  a  very 
slight  calibre,  rendered  him  unfitted  for  a  great  command.  Tune  slipped  away 
with  him  in  vague  words.  He  had  that  unhappy  activity  peculiar  to  certain  men 
of  allowing  themselves  to  be  absorbed  in  the  most  important  circumstances  by 
the  most  minute  details.  While  with  the  army,  he  personally  wrote  all  the 
letters  relative  to  the  service.  This  simple  circumstance  gives  a  clue  to  his  cha- 
racter. Thus  no  arrangement  was  made  in  time  or  suitablj^.  Confusion  reigned 
paramount,  and  the  army,  diminished  by  one-third,  lost,  m  addition,  the  confi- 
dence which  had  hitherto  animated  it. 

In  the  mean  time  Ney  was  faring  no  better.  He  lost  12,000  men, 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  and  25  guns,  in  repeated  engagements, 
and  was  eventually  compelled  to  fall  back  on  Torgau.  Marmont  fell  back 
on  Grossenhayn  in  consequence  of  these  checks,  where  he  was  attached 
to  the  King  of  Naples's  cavalry  division. 

I  saw  Murat  daily  and  familiarly.  I  found  him  still  a  good  fellow,  without 
the  slightest  pretence.  He  displayed  a  considerable  degree  of  friendship  towards 
me,  and  I  repaid  it  by  the  complaisance  with  which  I  listened  daQy  to  stories 
referring  to  ms  states.  He  more  especially  troubled  me  with  the  love  nis  subjects 
felt  for  him.  There  was  in  his  language  an  absurd  candour,  a  j)rofound  convic- 
tion of  his  being  necessary  for  their  happiness.  Among  other  things,  he  told  me 
that  when  he  was  about  quitting  Naples  for  the  last  time  (and  it  was  a  matter 
of  secrecy),  while  walking  with  the  queen,  and  listening  to  the  shouts  which 
greeted  him,  he  said  to  his  wife,  "  Oh !  the  poor  fellows !  They  do  not  know 
the  misfortune  awaiting  them.  They  are  ignorant  that  I  am  gomg  away."  I 
listened  with  a  smile ;  out  he,  on  telling  uie  story,  was  still  grieving  tor  the 
pain  he  had  occasioned  them. 

Marmont's  next  movement  was  on  Leipzig,  which  was  threatened  by 
the  allies,  but,  owing  to  some  inexplicable  weakness  on  the  part  of  Ney, 
who  suddenly  refused  to  support  him,  he  was  obliged  to  fall  back  again 
at  a  great  risk.  He  proceeded  to  Diiben,  where  he  laid  the  circum- 
stances before  the  emperor.  The  result  was  a  most  curious  conversation, 
which  deserves  quotation.  It  must  be  here  mentioned  that  Napoleon 
had  a  habit  of  going  to  bed  at  six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
waking  up  at  midnight.    This  was  very  convenient,  as  far  as  he  was  per- 
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sonally  concerned,  for  he  was  all  fresh  to  read  despatches ;  but  it  pressed 

hardly  on  the  unfortunate  generals  who  were  summoned  to  a  conference 

at  that  unearthly  hour,  when  they  were,  possibly,  preparing  for  a  long 

night's  rest  after  a  day's  fatigue.     In  this  way  was  Marmont  summoned 

to  give  his  opinion;  but,  though  he  tried  his  utmost  to  persuade  the 

emperor  to  give  up  Leipzig,  as  the  only  hope  of  safety,  it  was  of  no 

avail :  Napoleon  determined  to  fight  it  out  beneath  the  walls  of  that  city, 

and  kept  up  his  hopes  of  success  by  the  confident  assurance  that  he  need 

only  fight  when  and  where  he  pleased,  for  the  allies  would  not  dare  to 

attack  him.     The  conversation  naturally  turned  on  the  events  of  the 

campaign,   and  Marmont  frankly  explained  that  the  enormous  losses 

entailed  on  the  French  army,  independently  of  those  on  the  battle-field, 

resulted  from  the  want  of  provisions  and  assistance  of  every  description, 

which  the  troops  so  sadly  wanted.     He  demonstrated  that,  had  proper 

attention  been  paid  to  the  army,  it  would  have  been  at  least  50,000 

stronger,  and  an  immense  amount  of  money  would  have  been  saved.    To 

all  these  facts  the  emperor  could  only  reply :  '*  If  I  had  found  the  money 

for  the  purpose  you  mention,  I  should  only  have  been  robbed,  and  things 

would  have  remained  in  the  same  state."  Among  other  topics,  Napoleon 

complained  of  the  conduct  of  his  allies,  and  said  they  had  broken  their 

word: 

On  this  occasion  he  made  the  distinction  between  what  he  called  a  man  of 
honour  and  a  man  of  conscience ;  while  giving  the  preference  to  the  former,  be- 
cause you  can  depend  on  a  man  who  keeps  his  word  purely  and  simply,  while 
the  conduct  of  the  other  depends  on  his  intelligence  ana  judgment.  "  The 
second,"  he  said,  "  is  the  man  who  does  what  he  believes  his  duty,  or  what  he 
supposes  to  be  for  the  best."  Then  he  added,  "My  father-in-law,  the  Emperor 
Prancis,  has  done  what  he  considered  useful  for  the  interests  of  his  peoples.  He 
is  an  honest  man,  a  conscientious  man ;  but  not  a  man  of  honour.  You,  for 
instance,  if  the  enemy  invaded  France,  and  had  taken  the  heights  of  Montmartre, 
would  believe,  and  rightly,  that  the  safety  of  your  country  would  compel  you  to 
abandon  me.  Well,  if  you  did  so,  you  would  be  a  good  Frenchman,  a  worthy  and 
conscientious  man ;  but  not  a  man  of  honour."  These  words,  addressed  to  me 
by  Napoleon  on  the  16th  of  October,  1813,  appeared  to  bear  a  very  extraor- 
dmary  character,  and  had  something  supernatural  about  them.  They  recurred 
to  my  mind  after  the  events  at  Essonne.  They  made  a  terrible  impression  on  my 
memory,  which  has  never  been  effiiced. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  October,  Marmont  received  orders 
from  the  emperor  to  traverse  Leipzig,  and  join  the  rear-guard  of  the 
army.  While  effecting  this  movement  he  was  attacked  by  the  allies,  and 
a  regular  battle  ensued.  After  various  changes  of  success  the  allies  took 
possession  of  the  village  of  Meckeren,  and  the  French  fell  back  with  a 
loss  of  twenty-seven  guns,  while  Marmont  himself  was  wounded  in  the 
left  hand,  while  leading  the  20th  and  25th  regiments  to  the  charge.  As 
usual,  the  battle  was  lost  by  Ney's  neglect  in  sending  up  the  third  divi- 
sion, and  by  the  bad  conduct  of  the  Wurtemberg  contingent;  but,  to 
tell  the  truth,  we  are  beginning  to  grow  rather  tired  of  Marmont'a 
excuses.  This  battle,  however,  he  says,  and  perhaps  justly,  decided  the 
fate  of  the  occupation  of  Germany.  Napoleon  was  unable  to  drive  back 
the  masses  brought  against  him,  and  the  battle  of  the  18th  of  October 
was  only  a  supplement  to  that  of  the  16th,  with  the  addition  of  more 
troops  on  the  part  of  the  allies.     The  17th  passed  over  quietly,  but  on 
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tbe  morniiig  of  tb«  l$tii  £IiqpQI^Qa  4le(beriniaed  on  a  neixeat,  %^jm 
QHUOiuiitioji-boxef^  which  hlev  up^  warned  th«  aUieis»  and  thej  prooeeded 
uninediatiely  tp  il^  attacks  Before  the  aotbn  ^opnuaeoced,  the  Wvrtam* 
lMgrgeo]3  cavalry  and  the  Saxons  went  over  to  the  enerav*  and  the  artiUery 
of  ihe  latter  even  unlimbered  and  fired  on  the  Frenc£u  The  ^sastroue 
C^  of  the  day  19  a  matter  of  hijstory  to  which  we  need  not  i«£er ;  tb^ 
Fx^encb  effected  rairacleji  of  valom^  hut  they  were  'Outnumbered,  and 
breed  to  a  retreat*  more  costly  than  a  pitchi^  battle,  jytarmont  had  a 
narrow  escape,  fior  the  hridge  over  the  Ebtejr  waa  hlown  up  when  he  had 
floarcely  gone  two  hundred  paoen  past  it  Owing  to  a  misteJke  of  a 
sergeant  of  af^pera,  who  fancied  a  few  Cossacks  heralded  a  regular 
atteek,  the  bridge  was  blown  up  prematurely^  entailing  a  loss  of  15,000 
men,  who  were  left  on  the  other  iide. 

The  i^treat  from  Jicipzig,  in  ^Organisation,  ahnost  rivalled  the  sCiU 
HMre  memorable  one  from  Moscow.  The  soldiers,  to  whom  no  nations 
were  issued,  formed  bands  of  eight  ov  ten  men,  who  threw  away  their 
anns  and  marched  on  the  flanks  of  the  columns^  It  was  estimated  d>at, 
of  60,000  men,  20,000  were  thus  dispersed*  The  plaios  and  valleys  were 
opvered  sighdy  with  scattered  fires,  arranged  without  any  pretence  at 
E^gnlarity.  Tibuese  soldiers  received  a  nickname,  which  has  since  become 
historical — that  of  fricoteurs.  In  the  mean  while,  the  Bavarians  had 
joined  the  allies,  and  were  marcbins^  in  pursuit  of  the  relics  of  the  French 
army;  and,  after  numerous  skirmishes,  attended  with  varying  success, 
^lannont  reached  Mayence  on  the  2nd  of  I^pvember^  7x>  add  to  the 
nusfcNrtunes  of  the  Freoeb  army,  it  wa«  here  attacked  with  typhus  fever, 
which  carried  <^  14,0GQ  men,  and  th«  same  number  of  inhabitants  of  the 
tpwo^ 

The  discontent  and  dtscouragemeiit  |>re¥ailiDg  in  the  army  and  in 
Franee  at  this  state  of  icings  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe.  Neu'ly 
a  miflion  of  men  had  been  expended  in  so  short  a  time,  and  the  prestige 
and  power  of  France  thrown  away  by  a  succession  of  gross  faults,  wluph 
any  man  of  tnoderate  intellect  eould  detect .  Even  Napoleon,  sanguine 
as  he  was,  cpuld  not  help  seeing  the  critical  state  of  things,  and  his  only 
lu^  was  based  on  the  possible  dissensions  which  might  take  plane  among 
tfae  allies.  In  diis,  liowever,  he  was  sadly  deceived.  The  intense  hatred 
.  he  had  excited  on  the  Continent  obliterated  all  clannish  feuds  in  favoor 
of  the  sole  decision  of  driving  him  from  his  imperial  throne*  Napoleon 
remained  a  week  in  Nayence,  asking  his  marshals  for  advioe,  which  he 
declined  to  follow  if  it  was  honestly  given  or  ran  oouater  to  his  oam 
view«.    The  following  anecdotes  are  interesting  on  this  sutject : 

On  the  evening  of  the  6  th  of  November  we  were  discussing  the  probable  de^ 
aigas  of  the  enemy.  I  stated  my  opknon  that  he  would  go  up  the  Bhuie* 
vielate  the  neutrality  of  the  Swiss  territory,  and  cross  the  river  at  Basle.  Tlas 
calculation  was  based  on  the  necessity  they  must  feel  of  having  a  bridge  oto- 
tected  from  the  ice,  and  that  at  Basle  perfectly  fulfilled  these  conditions.  The 
emperor  grew  angry,  and  said :  "  And  what  will  they  do  next  ?"  "  l^ey  will 
majch  cm  Paris."  "That  is  a  mad  scheme,"  the  emperor  replied.  *'  No,  sire ; 
for  where  is  the  obstacle  to  prev^it  them  reaching  the  capital?^  Upon  this, 
Kapoleon began  to  grow  violent,  and  eomidamedoC  liie  little  ^Kcai  his  marHhsls 
nmr  diwlanred.  The  most  perfect  eilence  among  the  aaditors  s^^nified  th^ 
approval  of  what  I  had  just  said.  The  emperor  tried  to  gain  a  voice  at  the  ex*- 
pense  of  a  nompliment,  and  suddenly  turned  to  Drouot;  thes^  strikiog  him  on 
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tfe«  eb««*,  file  flaidf  *1  only  Wairf  a  bJndred  ftiiett  like  tMs  me**  Drdttd*,  a 
m«ta  of  s^sci  add  bdnosty,  if^Deid  tMs  cotoplioieittt  with  admirable  tact,  »ssi 
irkk  i^aift  ao^erity  of  eioaiiteiuEfteiB  whjeli  gtt^re^  a  pectdiar  weiglit  to  li^  words^ 
l»  Implied:  **  1^%  sive,  j^n  are  ttdstaken ;  yon  19'OiiId  Wattt  one  himdred  thott- 

Abont  tM«  timev  t«Oy  Hollmvd  wae  lii^ifimiiii^  to  g^tr  fHttraly^  tttA 
cbove  Oeficval  Mo^Kw  out  Looitf  Ifd|>ofeon  imito  to  tbe  emperof  i6 
proposid^  id»  r«tttni  to  tba^  coantiy,  for  the  tmtpoee  of  employing^  m  tuis 
mcthefs  behalf,  Aat  inflaettce  wbicb  be  mneied  he  bad  maintained 
there.  Napoleon,  in  showing  Marmont  the  letter,  said  v*^l  would  0OOBM 
restore  Holland  to  the  Prince  of  Oratngfr  thao  itnd  my  brother  \mA 
there." 

Matters  turned  out  as  Marmont  bad  anticipated :  the  allies  marched 
iitto  {Switzerland,  and  took  possessioti  of  the  whole  <!f0¥mtry.  Wh3e  one 
corps  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Basle,  General  Buhna  Occupied  Geneva,  and 
operated  on  the  Rb6iie  and  Sa6ne,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  Augereau 
in  check.  The  centre  ntarebed  upon  IHjon,  while  the  right  wing  entered 
Alsaee  sind  pnoceeded  in  the  direction  of  Colmar.  The  fofcei^  the  freflcb 
bad  to  oppcrse  to  tbei^e  were  -v^ry  Kn^ited,  and,  fn  adcfition,  tfaej^  weie 
beset  0x1  all  side^  by  new  bodied  of  troopid^  wbo  cros^d  the  Rhine  at 
efvery  acviukble  i^ot.  Marffiont,  accorifing  to  hk  own  showing,  per- 
formed prodigies  of  activity;  hut  they  did  Hot  present  the  allies  irom 
gra^bally  advancing  and  setting  &tm  footing  in  France,  or  the  sacred 
territory,  as  Napoleon  loved  to  call  it. 

Marniont  took  an  active  part  in  the  battle  of  Brienne,  an  J  we  are  in- 
dined  to  agree  witb  him  when  ber  says  that  no  rea^nmg  could  >usti^ 
Nfltpaleoif d  risking'  it.  It  wad  knposdfbte  that  any  favourable  result 
eoufd  ensue  fit^m  it,  in  consequence  of  the  hnmense  duperiority  of  the 
etiemy,  andl  the  open  nature'  of  the  cotmtty.  The  only  durpriding  dung, 
in  ^et,  is,  that  the  French  amry  escaped  total  destruction. 

At  the  battle  of  Taucfaampd,  a  fe^  davs  later;  Marmont  tod&  a 
KnfSsian  prince,  Onrousoff  by  name.  Qroncny  c^me  to  supper  on  the 
fsttme  night  air  Marmont'd  head-quarters,  and  seeing  ^e  nrince's  sword 
01&  the  table*,  begged  i^  because  his  own  sabre  &nrF  htm  in  consequence 
of  an  old  wonnC  lament,  attaching  n(^  great  vafue  to  such  ^6tUt 
opifUMy  made  him  a  present  of  the  sword;  but  what  ^m  his  surprise  set 
reading,  a  few  days  later,  in  the  Montour,  th^ folfowfng  article :  •'"It 
Carbonel,  aide-de-camp  to  General  Grouchy,  has  arrived  in  Paris,  and 
handed  to  her  m^esty  tbe  empress  the  sword  of  Prfnce  Oorousoff,  taken 
prisoner  by  the  general  at  tbe  battle  cf  ^Tanchafnps."'  Such  a  eircumii- 
stamce  ie  quite  sufficient  to  paint  a  man^s  ckaracter. 

But  all  the  victories  Mannont  achieved  could  not  prevent  the  advance 
of  the'  allies  on  Faris,  and  they  bad  speedSy  occupied  Nangis  and  Foft-^ 
tatnefblearu.  The  emperor  hurried  forward  to  engage  tbe  army  of 
Silesra,  widle  Marmont  attacked  th«  en«my  at  Montniiraii^  where  be 
i^on  sm  adttonj^in  spite  of  Grouchy  having  broken  his  solemn  promise 
of  etrpporimg  Mm.  Tbe  etcu#e  he  gare  for  his  conduct  was  curious 
erte^gh: 

Bat  what  kMbOroacky  done  aill  tkis  wUk^  Witk  bn^  cMTalrycor^  aid  dBC 
infantry  division?  He  mid  stopped  at  Fert^-sous-Jouarre !  On  the  IStli,  he 
came  to  Montmirail  to  pay  us  his  compliments,  and  display  his  joy  at  my 
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escape  from  such  extreme  dan^r.  He  told  me  that  the  idea  of  the  peril 
I  incurred  had  so  overpowered  nim  that  he  could  not  continue  his  movement ; 
and  that,  if  any  accident  had  happened  to  me,  he  would  have  blown  out  his 
brains.  "  That  would  have  been,  I  said  to  him,  "  a  sreat  consolation ;  but,  as 
YOU  trembled  for  me,  and  did  not  go  up  to  support  the  emperor,  you  ought  at 
least  to  have  come  to  mj  assistance,  and  maae  a  diversion  in  my  favour." 
Thus,  thanks  to  his  indecision  and  irresolution,  he  had  compromised  my  safety 
to  go  to  help  the  emperor ;  and,  scarce  was  this  unfortunate  decision  taken, 
than  he  gave  up  anythmg  of  use  he  might  have  effected  in  joining  Napoleon,  so 
that  he  was  not  of  the  slightest  service  to  anybody.  Can  we  not  read,  in  this 
circumstance,  the  man  of  Waterloo  ?  But  Grouchv  was  the  worst  commander 
who  could  be  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army.  He  was  deficient  neither  in 
bravery  nor  in  some  slight  talent  for  managmg  troops ;  but  he  never  could 
make  up  his  mind  to  resolute  action ;  and  that  is  the  worst  possible  fault  in  war. 

The  temper  displayed  at  this  period  in  Paris  was  extremely  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  emperor's  party.  By  dint  of  great  exertions  the  government 
was  induced  to  send  up  some  6000  men  as  reinforcements;  but  the  worst 
possible  spirit  was  rife  among  the  national  guards.  They  threw  down 
their  arms  and  refused  to  fight.  Marmont  soon  received  a  confirmation 
of  bad  news  from  his  brother-in-law,  who  paid  him  a  visit.  The  return  of 
the  Bourbons  was  openly  discussed,  and  regarded  as  the  only  salvation  for 
France.  This  was  not  very  satisfactory  intelligence  for  soldiers  who  had 
so  long  fought  on  the  side  of  the  arch  enemy  of  the  Bourbons ;  but  Mar- 
mont received  some  compensation  from  a  hint  that  he  would  be  excluded 
from  the  general  category  of  traitors. 

The  faul  of  Soissons  decided  the  fate  of  the  campaign.  A  French 
general  of  the  name  of  Moreau  held  command  of  the  town.  Being  soon 
intimidated,  he  consented  to  capitulate,  on  condition  that  he  might  join 
the  French  army,  as  if  the  safety  of  a  thousand  men,  and  the  assistance 
of  sucb  a  body,  could  be  weighed  in  the  balance  with  the  occupation  of  an 
important  post,  at  the  decisive  moment  when  the  scattered  French  armies 
were  effecting  a  junction.  So  fully  were  the  allies  impressed  with  this, 
that,  when  the  negotiation  was  ahnost  broken  off,  owing  to  some  difficulty 
as  to  Moreau  taking  his  guns  with  him,  General  Woronzoff,  who  was 
present,  said  in  Russian  to  the  negotiator,  '^  Let  them  take  away  their 
guns,  and  mine  too,  if  they  please,  provided  they  depart  without  any 
delay."  During  the  whole  of  this  memorable  campaign.  Napoleon  never 
had  at  his  disposal  more  than  40,000  men  between  the  Seine  and  the 
Mame.  The  continual  efforts  made  to  raise  levies,  and  send  them  up  to 
the  front,  only  kept  up  the  number  of  the  troops  at  that  amount.  The  de- 
tachments joining  daily  sufficed  scarcely  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  pro- 
duced by  death,  by  marching,  and  more  especially  by  desertion,  which 
hourly  became  a  more  sensible  evil.  The  only  chance  Napoleon  had  then 
was  to  try  to  take  the  allies  when  scattered,  and  defeat  them  in  detail. 
When  they  were  acting  on  the  offensive,  such  an  eventuality  was  possible ; 
but  never  when  they  were  occupying  a  strong  defensive  position.  From 
some  inexplicable  reason,  however,  Napoleon  determined  on  attacking  the 
combined  army  of  the  allies  when  holding  an  almost  impregnable  position 
at  Laon.  The  mournful  results  of  Brienne  and  Laon,  however,  did  not 
serve  to  enlighten  the  emperor,  for  he  committed  the  same  fault  again, 
somewhat  later,  at  Arcis,  where  he  could  not  gain  a  victory,  but  ran  a 
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risk  of  being  utterly  destroyed.    The  following  anecdote  may  throw  some 
light  on  the  desperate  state  in  which  Napoleon  found  himself : 

The  movements  of  the  troops  and  the  want  of  discipline  prevailing,  caused 
those  countries  to  be  utterly  desolated,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  our  opera- 
tions for  the  last  two  months.  The  French  soldiers  did  their  share  in  promoting 
the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants.  I  spoke  about  it  to  the  emperor,  and  expressed 
my  regret  fir  their  pitiable  fate.  Tne  emperor  replied  in  these  words,  which  I 
never  nave  forgotten,  "  Does  that  pain  you  ?  Well,  I  do  not  see  any  great  harm 
in  it.  When  a  peasant  is  ruined  and  his  house  burnt  down,  he  has  nothing 
better  to  do  than  to  take  a  firelock  and  come  to  join  us." 

Marmont  and  Mortier  were  soon  after  ordered  to  fall  back  and  cover 
Paris,  while  the  emperor  pursued  his  plan  of  attacking  the  allies  in  the 
rear,  while  drawing  to  himself  the  various  detachments  scattered  about 
the  country.  Marmont,  as  a  true  Frenchman,  devotes  several  pages  to 
an  account  of  the  wonderful  actions  he  did, — how  with  7600  men  he  de- 
feated an  enemy  of  50,000, — but  we  are  not  obliged  to  give  much  atten- 
tion to  this  subject.  The  main  point  is,  that  he  capitulated  to  Schwar- 
zenberg,  after  receiving  authority  from  King  Joseph  to  do  so.  Nor  need 
vre  go  into  the  elaborate  defence  he  makes  about  the  charges  brought 
against  him  in  1815,  of  having  been  the  real  cause  of  overthrowing  the 
empire,  for  one  traitor  more  or  less  among  the  serried  ranks  of  men  who 
turned  against  their  benefactor  is  of  no  great  consequence.  But  we  may 
enter  more  closely  into  the  character  of  a  note  which  is  appended  to  the 
sixth  volume,  and  in  which  Marmont  tries  to  show  the  personal  relations 
existing  between  himself  and  the  emperor,  for  it  serves  to  throw  a  strong 
light  upon  the  marshal's  character : 

Some  persons  have  asserted  and  repeated  that  I  was  the  object  of  a  particular 

Sredilection  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  and  treated  by  him  like  a  cherished  son. 
I.  de  Montholon,  in  his  story  of  St.  Helena,  puts  into  Napoleon's  mouth  the 
words,  "  that  when  he  was  a  lieutenant  of  artillery  he  had  shared  his  existence 
vnth  me."  This  is  false  and  absurd,  and  requires  no  reply.  But  I  can  hardly 
imagine  what  we  had  to  share,  for  he  had  nothing,  and  I  very  little.  For  a  very 
long  period  he  was  unable  to  show  me  any  service,  and  have  any  influence  on  my 
destiny;  and  precisely  at  that  time  I  was  in  a  position  to  give  him  more  than  one 
proof  of  my  friendship  and  devotion.  When  ne  rose,  I  foDowed  his  fortunes  at 
a  distance.  Assuredly,  I  shall  never  think  of  denying  the  obligations  I  had 
towards  Napoleon ;  but,  while  recognising  them  I  have  the  right  to  appreciate 
them  at  their  proper  value. 

The  admirable  modesty  apparent  through  this  entire  extract  paints 
Marmont's  character  exactly.  He  evidently  wishes  to  insinuate  that  he 
could  have  risen  just  as  well  from  his  own  merits  as  from  the  favour  of 
Napoleon ;  in  fact,  that  a  mere  accident  decided  which  should  have  all 
the  good  fortune.  We  are  sorry  that  we  must  overthrow  this  pleasing 
delusion;  and  a  careful  examination  into  Marmont's  career,  not  drawn 
from  his  own  book,  but  derived  from  impartial  sources,  proves  that  he  was 
about  as  wretched  a  general  as  ever  thwarted  the  far-sighted  plans  of  a 
commander-in-chief.  We  will  allow  him  the  merit  of  having  been  an, 
excellent  organiser  and  administrator,  and  we  have  no  doubt  he  would 
have  been  in  his  element  had  he  been  chief  of  the  commissariat.  And 
this  naan  unblushingly  criticises  the  motives  and  actions  of  the  great 
Napoleon,  and,  forsooth,  tries  to  show  how  the  error  could  have  been 
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pf«?eirt6d.  lit  tratb,  n  ptSLttj  te^Wag  of  jtAtmaj  trnderiftyB  ihe  wttdte  of 
these  Memoirs ;  and  Mftrmont  ekes  his  perttj  spite  bjrhanng^  his  strrctuti^ 
puUiahed  when  nearly  all  these  who  eonld  mmto  personally  refetod  his 
cafaimnies  hate  passed  firoiii  the  scenes  His  eondiiet  in  1890  wM  « 
eounterparl  of  that  sheim  m  1814,  and  the  Dogerfamis  «refe  indebted  to 
the  same  man  for  hurling  them  from  the  thrione  of  Fran<ie»  who  had 
played  a  material  part  in  their  restoration-  But  to  continue  our  ex- 
tracts: 

I  therefore  think  I  am  hound  to  conclude^  thai  if  i  es^yed  a  hrifiknt  etaPm, 
I  owed  it  in  the  first  place  to  chance^  which,  in  mv  eaiiiest  youths  ]^iaeed  me  in 
fsMTOiuable  circumstances  >  and,  lastly,  to  my  good  services,  and  a  zealwhiiA 
never  failed  me  a  single  day.  I  was,  therefore,  treated  hy  Napoleon  with  justice 
and  kindness ;  hut  I  declare  openly,  never  as  a  favourite  or  a  person  who  is  tie 
object  of  particular  predilection.  A  sovereign  hnparfes  to  Bis  favours  a  pecuBtt 
character,  which  may  be  easily  specified.  He  places  the  man  he  loves  in  a  situa- 
timi  where  glory  is  easy  of  attainment  throitgh  the  abundance  of  the  mean 
placed  at  his  disposal.  He  sets  a  value  on  his  every  action ;  he  overwhekis  hill 
with  liches ;  he  makes  him  a  sharer  in  his  pleasures  and  in  the  ddN|ght8  of  his 
court ;  he  reflects  upon  him  a  portion  of  the  brilliancy  which  gxmx&Usa  himsdii 
Was  I  treated  thus  r 

Marmont  then  enumerates  his  griefs :  how  he  was  refused  a  sepacaio 
command ;.  how  he  did  not  have  the  marshal's  b4toa  on  the  coronatioui 
and  so  on^  All  these  things,  which  Marmoat  regards  as  sins  of  omissioB, 
only  go  to  confirm  the  view  we  had  formed  of  Msrmont's  value.  Nap^ 
Icon  was  an  excellent  judope,  and  wisely  employed  Marmont  in  those  dmes 
where  he  could  be  useful  without  Committing  blunders.  The  dea^Ml 
proof  of  this  is  seen  in  his  conduct  in  Spain,  where  he  did  all  in  his  power 
to  produce  an  embroatioj  and  was  qaite  successful.  Napoleon,  m  our 
opinion,  was  only  too  kind,  and  injured  hhnself  by  eutrustina  Sfarmoiii 
again  with  a  command  alter  he  had  so  folly  proved  his  letter  meapaeiiy. 
But  the  gravest  accasation  still  remains  to  be  told  i 

11 1  cast  a  glance  on  the  gills  Napoleon  made  me,  thev  poss&ss  but  slight  im^ 
portance  when  I  compare  fhem  with  those  loaded  on  others.  I  never  received 
any  money  present.  My  pay  never  cicceeded  that  of  simple  generals,  while  toy 
comrades  were  buried  umct  fabulous  amounts  of  wealth  \  1,500,000  francs, 
800,000  frttttcs,  700,000  fittics,  600,000  francs  per  annufti,  such  was  the  value 
of  their  positions.    In  this  respect  I  cte  not  tUnk  any  great  degi^e  of  gratitude 

was  laid  upon  me It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  if  I  had  my  share  of  the 

labours  of  the  empire,  if  I  contributed  to  ^s  g[lory,  shared  its  miseries  and  Aiis- 
fortunes,  I  had  but  very  little  participaticm  in  its  trkmphs  and  joys.  If  il  wis 
fiattering  to  me  to  be  almost  always  chosen  to  cmnmand  under  most  di£o«lt 
circumstances,  if  1  was  so  fortunate  as  to  emerge  from  them  frequency  with 
success,  I  cannot  regard  it  as  a  favour  that  I  was  placed  in  them.  1  have, 
therefore,  a  right  to  assert  that  1  was  never  treated  by  Napoleon  in  such  a 
manncflr  as  to  owe  him  any  duties  of  gratitude  df  ^private  nature. 

We  win  not  insult  our  readers  by  mahing  any  comments  on  this  pain- 
fully lucid  extract,  bui  we  will  proceed  at  once  to  quote  the  conclusion  to 
which  Marmont  arrives,  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  assertions : 

Napoleon  was  probably  the  bekg  I  loved  most  in  my  hfe#  But  when  I  sfMT 
his  fine  genius  overclouded,  when  I  was  able  to  iud^e^  by  las  orders  id  Spaiii^ 
that  his  reason  was  giving  way  to  continual  hulucmations^  and  later,  whoi 
serving  under  his  eyes,  f  could  notice  the  confirmation  oi  my  grievous  tfna- 
picions — ^that,  insensible  to  the  interests  of  France,  to  the  preservation  of  his 
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soldiers,  he  only  lived  on  his  pride,  and  never  ^ve  np  his  aberrations — ^I  confess 
that  mv  heart,  which  had  before  grown  cold,  oecame  frozen,  and  that  I  had  no 
other  feelii^s  but  those  attaching  me  to  mj  country,  while  still  cherishing  the 
idea  that,  aSer  I  iad  saved  IVance  from  his  folly,  I  would  devote  the  remamder 
of  my  life  to  his  person. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that^  in  our  character  of  conscientious  critics,  we 
cannot  allow  all  these  fine  words  to  pass  as  authority.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  French  speciality  is  exaggeration  of  sentiment  and  language ; 
and  Marmont  was  evidently  a  past  master  in  this  branch.  Had  he  spoken 
the  truth,  he  would  probably  have  said  this  much :  *'  I  have  saved  a  nice 
little  sum  during  the  past  campaigns  ;  if  the  emperor  makes  peace  at 
once,  I  shall  be  able  to  enjoy  it  at  my  leisure,  but  if  the  war  continues, 
our  losses  in  Russia  must  entail  defeat :  the  empire  may  be  overthrown, 
and  my  savings  may  be  confiscated."  At  any  rate,  this  was  the  general 
feeling  among  the  marshals,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  make  an  exception 
in  fayoor  of  Marmont.  The  campaign  which  Napoleon  fought  against 
the  allies  during  1813  has  always  been  allowed  to  be  the  finest  e&rt  of 
his  genius ;  and,  had  he  but  succeeded  in  sowing  dissension  among  the 
allies,  he  would  probably  have  achieved  an  honourable  peace.  As  it  was, 
he  miscalculated,  and  the  result  fell  solely  on  himsel£  The  case  of 
IVince  Eugene's  desertion,  which  Marmont  so  openly  criticises,  was  only 
the  same  thing  as  many  of  the  marshals  would  have  done  at  so  cri- 
tical a  moment ;  and  the  greatest  error  which  Napoleon  committed  was 
entixisting  too  much  in  the  hands  of  men  whom  he  had  overwhelmed  witb 
personal  £&yours.  He  put  &ith  in  human  nature,  and  met  with  the 
easily  anticipated  return. 

The  sixth  volume  of  Marmont's  Memoirs  ends  with  three  biographies 
of  Schwarzenberg,  Mettemich,  and  Kleber.  Of  course,  the  two  first  are 
yery  poor,  for  Marmont  was  not  the  best  person  to  jud^e  of  the  calibre 
of  two  such  men.  Nor  should  we  have  alluded  to  the  uiird,  except  that 
it  affords  us  an  opportunity,  to  wind  up  our  paper,  with,  an  amusing 
anecdote: 

Seyeral  of  the  savans  who  followed  the  army  in  Egypt  were  diTn'rig  with 
Kleber  at  Giz^.  Among  them  was  Dolomieu,  who  was  altogether  stupid^  in 
manners,  person,  and  language.  Some  one  having  observed  that  if  one  hun- 
dred millions  had  been  fomuf  on  entering  Egypt,  very  fine  things  might'  have 
been  done  with  that  amount,  Dolomieu  cau^t  at  the  idea^,  iand  expressed  his 
regrets.  Kleber  saying  to  him,  "WeU,  my  dear  fellow,  how  would  you  have 
employed  the  amount?  he  stuttered,  "In  the  first  place,  I  would  have  given 
thirty  milHons  to  the  Institute  for  the  jjurpose  of  making  researches ;  then  the 
same  amount  to  build  a  town  on  the  point  of  the  Delta;  and  have  handed  the 
remainder  to  government,  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  expedition— which  would 
only  be  proper."  "  We  differ,  my  dear  Dolomieu,  in  our  way  of  lookii^  at  the 
matter,'^  Kleber  replied,  in  a  tone  of  authority.  "  If  I  had  been  entrusted  with 
the  division  of  the  sum,  I  should  have  given  fifty  millions  to  the  army,  then 
another  fifty  millions  to  the  army,  a  good  tnrashing  to  the  Directory,  and  some 
"hay  to  the  Institute." 

This  stoiy  furnishes  a  pendant  to  the  celebrated  one  of  Napoleon  at 
the  battle  oi  the  Pyramids  ordering  the  savans  and  the  donkeys  to  the 
centre  of  a  hollow  square. 
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A  DEEAM  FROM  HEAVEN. 

BY  THE  AUTHOB  OF  "  ASHLEY." 

I. 

Extracts  fbom  the  Diaby  of  Adah  Geaingeb. 

^/mZ-^^Another  day  gone,  and  no  relirf!  How  is  this  to  end?  My 
brain  beoomes  bewildered  with  excess  of  tfaoi^t,  and  a  stcuige  wbiding 
of  it  sometimes  comes  on  which  turns  my  thoughts  inTolimtanly  towaids 
madness.  A  whirling  of  the  bram  I  gabblos,  wiio  feel  not  what  they 
say;  poets,  m  their  whispered  measuves;  loyerSy  in  their  doubts  and 
fears,  prate  of  this:  it  is  a  common  expression:  the  brain  whirls,  they 
say.  But  bow  Utile  do  they  experienee  that  of  vAxuii  they  speakl  tte 
few  who  haT8  indeed  gone  tfaroagh  this  ag^y  of  the  bnon,  tdl  it  not. 
When  the  paroxysm  htui  left  me^  my  £nme  trembleB,  my  hands  bora,  and 
my  heart  is  sick. 

Insanity  is  deemed  a  thing  to  shudder  at,  and  I  bave  shuddered  wiA 
the  nst.  I  remember  a  party  of  ns  were  onoe  dming  togedier;  littie 
more  than  boys  we  were;  joyous  fellows,  rioting  in  the  fnll  sense  of 
youth  and  life;  and  the  contersaticm  tuxned  upon  misfortune— an  odd 
dieme  for  tc9.  Each  gave  lus opinion  as  to  whatwas  die  most  distreasiog 
£Kte  diat  oeuld  orertaloe  man.  I  said  madness.  But  there  <ne  momemb^ 
now  J  when  I  envy  those  who  are  shut  up  in  that  weeured  bmlddng^  £ie 
dome  of  which  towers  aloft  in  this  great  eitg.  Bedlam!  BedlamI  were 
I  an  inmate  of  your  waBs  Afier  a  weary  day  of  toil,  bow  sweet  is 

the  homely  bed  on  which  the  labourer  sinks  down  to  vest!  and  so  aTiaion 
domes  over  me  of  sinking  into  insanity.  I  dare  not  say  a  longing 
Tision;  but  as  the  one  gifes  rest  to  tba  body,  so  tbe  other  would  uing 
rest  to  the  spirit — my  troubled  spirit ! 

Friday. — ^I  have  been  reading  again  the  public  advertisements.  A 
gentleman  is  wanted  to  siq»erintend  an  office.  Qualificatkuig  requidite: 
liberal  education^  genttemimly  appeanooe  and  maimers^  age  about  thirty- 
five,  a  good  general  knowledge  of  buffiness,  and  security.  SHiould  I  be 
able  to  obtun  tbe  latter  ?  Why  speculate  on  it?  My  application  to  the 
advertiseis  will  but  share  tbe  old  fate,  and  elicit  no  reply. 

I  have  deserved  my  lot:  people  tell  me  so,  and  tney  speak  but  Ae 
truth.  What  did  I  want  with  speculation?  Was  not  mv  honourable  ap- 
pointment sufficient  for  me?  I  am  not  the  firat  who  nas  thrown  away 
the  substance  to  grasp  the  shadow.  I  ridily  merited  the  ruin  that 
overtook  me^  but  unfortunately  into  tbe  same  ruin  I  dn^iged  my  wife 
and  eUldren. 

When  I  look  back  on  the  last  few  years  I  ask  myself  liow  we  have 
lived,  and  I  .cannot  answer.  Things  have  only  gone  on  from  bad  to 
worse.  Our  once  happy  home — not  a  vestige  of  it  remains.  Struggles, 
debts,  duns,  avoidance  of  creditors,  these  have  been  ours.  One  day  spent 
in  scheming  how  to  obtain  a  dinner  for  the  following,  and  in  harassing 
uncertainties  as  to  where  we  should  the  approaching  week  lay  our  heads. 
A  few  pounds  from  one  source,  a  few  from  another,  half  a  donen  sfaiUiags, 
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begged  or  borfowed,  Mrmg  for  tiie  tupplias  of  oae  day,  none  the  nncl^ 
comforts  not  e?«ii  glanced  at,  Inxnriei  nmenftbered  as  tfaio^  that  edst 
not  for  uB,  bare  neoeMaries  seaatily  aupj^ed,  aad  not  alwajs!  And  Ails 
iiaye  ivre  gone  on  for  weeks,  and  znonlbs,  and  yean. 

Saiurday^^AaoAiet  week  ended.  Svr^y  the  approadiiag  one  mat 
liring  Bometlung  to  paak  And  yet-— liow  many  kave  gone  betbre  it^  and 
luiTe  brougfai  nothnig !  How  barBkly  do  those  who  have  not  known  ad* 
irere^  judge  <^  the  woddl  they  imagme  lihat  diAonoor,  if  not  crime^ 
must  necessarily  attend  fallen  fortunes.  •  So-and-so  is  ^sold  up,''  cries 
one;  '^^ tamed  ont  <^ house  and  home.  And  he's  over  head-and-ears  in 
debt  besides.  I  look  npon  a  fellow,  sir,  who  runs  headlong  into  debt,  as 
little  bettor  iham  a  swinller  and  a  robber/^  HarA  epitiiete  for  one  nuns 
to  bestow  upon  another! 

I  dread  to-night.  For  /  am  in  debt ;  petty  debt  to  petty  tnidespeo]^ 
SEroond  the  nei^bonihood;  and  they  will  eome  at  this,  Ao  end  of  tiie 
week,  knocking  at  the  door.  But  not  Tohmtaiy  debt;  no,  no;  ne^«r 
think  it.  I  was  bred  with  the  nicest  sense  of  honour;  tau^t  to  avoid 
debt  as  a  crime :  I  wonkL  endure  the  sharp  pangs  of  finoine,  even  vnto 
death—- I  have  tasted  of  tiiem — ^rather  than  sustain  life  by  obtaining  food 
for  which  I  could  not  pay;  but  I  dare  not  let  those  starve  who  depend  Oft 
me  for  support.  How  eagerly  I  have  struggled,  and  do  struggle,  to 
obtain  dmployment,  none  can  know;  no  matter  what;  anytlmig  that 
would  but  bring  in  the  money  for  a  bit  of  bread;  and  succeed  I  cannot. 

Sunday  jaCmtui^.— -Thank  God  for  Sunday !  When  I  awalte  in  the 
monnng,  and  liie  thm^t  that  it  is  the  Sal^th  comes  ruriiing  over 
me,  it  speaks  blessings  to  my  soul.  A  day  of  rest  and  peace.  How 
teany,  without  this  intervening  cessation  of  their  fiery  antagomsm  with 
the  world,  would  lay  down  their  heads  hopelessly  and  die!  To-dqr 
everything  is  lovely;  eveiything  in  the  outward,  visible  world.  The  trees 
ai?e  clothed  in  tibe  £resh  green  of  early  spring,  the  hedges  are  buddii^ 
Ibzl^,  and  tiie  sweet  flowers  are  opening  to  liie  warm  rays  of  the  genial 
sun.  Quiet  reigns  everywhere;  sounds  of  eveiy-day  fife  are  not^  and 
the  very  air  is  at  rest;  a  rest  that  sooAes  the  mind  and  abnost  speaks  of 
hope. 

Now  the  bells  have  begun  for  morning  service.  Tiiey  are  rinring  to- 
day. I  wonder  why.  A  more  pleasing  sound  than  the  ding-dong  of 
ordinary  Sundays.  Why  can't  niey  always  ring?  I  vemember  now — 
one  of  the  highest  of  our  High  Church  dignitaries  comes  down  to  preadi 
to^ay ;  that  must  be  why  they  ring. 

How  long  it  is  since  I  have  been  to  ehuidi !  Let  none  condemn  me, 
until  they  have  been  placed  in  my  drcumstances,  and  as  sorely  tried  as  I 
bave  been.  There  was  no  mioungchuri^  b^ore  advendty  eame.  I  can- 
not afford  a  pew,  aad  our  dothes  aio  not  what  they  used  to^be.  Mae- 
«2«t  goes  sometimes :  she  cannot  forget  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  a 
mg^h  churchman.  If  I^.  Channing  oould  rise  from  his  grave  and  wit- 
ness the  straits  to  whidi  my  imprudence  has  ndooed  her  I  A  visbn,  an 
imaginary  vista  of  the  future,  now  and  then  steak  over  me  on  these 
ealm,  holy  days— of  these  daric  years  bring  replaced  by  bright  ones  ;  of 
the  ehildren  growing  vqp  around  us,  anxiouriy  tramed  inall  the  observanoes 
of  reUgion ;  when  we  idudl  rit,  drawn  together  in  peace  and  happiness^ 
under  our  own  vine  and  our  o<9:&  fig-tree,  all  the  lNippier,.tiie  holioiv  &pr 

t2 
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part  adyersity.  But  these  hopefiil  dreams  are  broken  off,  as  now,  by  the 
xosbing  thought  that  it  is  only  a  dream  and  never  to  be  realised. 

Never,  never:  the  darkness  has  endured  too  long.  I  have  humbly 
prostrated  myself  in  agony,  imploring  of  the  Most  High,  in  my  bitt^ 
grief  and  repentance,  wat  for  my  wife  and  children's  sake  He  womd  turn 
cor  captivity ;  and  He  has  answered  not  The  darkness  has  become 
more  dark,  uie  light  of  the  future  more  dim  and  indbtinct.  Now  the 
clocks  are  striking  eleven ;  the  bells  are  ceasing ;  in  another  moment  not 
a  sound  will  break  the  stiUness. 

Oh,  thank  God  for  Sunday !  I  could  repeat  it  with  my  pen,  as  I  have 
done  with  my  heart,  a  thousand  times.  No  one  can  truly  estimate  the 
blessings  of  the  day,  until  he  shall  have  gone  through  the  persecution 
which  has  of  late  been  mine.  How  infinite  the  wisdom,  how  unsparing 
tiie  bounty,  that  appointed  one  day  in  seven  as  a  day  of  rest  I  One  half 
the  world  go  down  to  their  graves,  and  have  never  appreciated  the  boon 
in.  all  its  fulness.  Let  me  lay  aside  my  pen  and  think,  and  enjoy  it  while 
I  majy :  to-morrow  will  come. 

Mxify  Tuesday . — Surely  there  is  a  spell  upon  all  I  undertake :  I  had 
almost  written  curse,  but  let  me  not  think  that  yet.    If  tiie  morning 

Xns  with  fair  auspices,  the  night  brings  disappointment.  Margaret  is 
lost  wearied  out,  and  her  naturally  calm  temper  at  moments  gbrea 
way.  Not  for  herself ;  but  for  the  children  I  can  see  that  her  spirit  is 
nearly  broken.     Still  she  bears  up  wonderfully. 

We  were  standing  last  evening  at  the  window,  without  light,  when 
littie  Gary  ran  in.  "  Mamma,  we  want  to  dance.  Will  you  come  and 
tune  to.  us  ?* 

^'  Not  to-ni^ht,  darling.  My  head  aches.  You  must  dance  to  your 
own  tunes  to-night'' 

*^  Oh  dear !  And  Jemima's  cross,  and  won't  answer  when  we  ask  her. 
Mamma,  do  you  know  what  Isabel  says  ?— she  says  she  wishes  we  had 
our  piano  agaio,  and  the  nice  music-stool  that  tumea  round,  and  she  says 
I  was  too Jittle  to  remember  them.    Why  have  we  not  got  them  now  ?" 

^^  fiecause— they  were  left  in  the  old  house,  Gary." 

"  What  a  shame !     When  shall  we  go  back  to  that  house,  mammik?" 

<<  Some  time,"  returned  Margaret,  *^  or  to  one  as  good.*'  And  Gary 
danced  away  again. 

'^  You  spoke  earnestly  to  the  child,  Margaret,"  I  said.  ^^  Spoke  as  if 
you  had  faith." 

<'  I  have  faith ;  trusting  earnest  £Euth  that  this  terrible  time  will  come 
to  an  end.     I  wish  I  could  see  you,  Adam,  with  more  of  it" 

<<  I  had  &ith,  till  I  was  weaned  out" 

/*  I  know  we  have  waited  long,  and  there  are  times  when  I  give  way 
-to  despondency;  but  the  moodsoon  changes  again.  A  bright  evening 
after  a  rainy  day,  a  bit  of  blue  sky  peeping  out  of  the  leaden  clouds,  a 
•green  leaf  budding  on  a  wintry  tree,  the  first  promising  glimmer  of  the 
new  moon — all  these  speak  hope  to  my  inward  spirit" 

Time  was  when  I  thought  as  my  wim  does.  I  was  ever  more  sanguine 
.than  she.  When  despair  was  ready  to  overtake  me,  I  have  said,  Gourage 
and  patience !  coura^  and  patience  I  and  so  buoyed  myself  up.  But  day 
.succeeded  day,  week  followed  week,  month  replaced/  montoy  and  year 
gives  turn  to  year ;  and  there  is  no  change* 
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Friday.— I  can  no  longer  rest  at  night,  for  the  haraseang  annoyances 
and  disappointments  that  make  up  my  day,  are  repeated  with  yiyid  in- 
tensity in  my  dreams.  Towards  morning  especially,  my  mind  is  hnsy 
with  the^  previous  day's  persecutions,  the  doubting  dread  of  the  one 
forthcoming.  All  is  enacted  and  re-enacted  with  terrible  distinctness^ 
and  jl  awake,  weary  and  unrefreshed,  from  imaginary  evils,  to  liye  oter 
again  the  reality. 

JFednesdc^.^^GihhoTiB^s  house  wants  a  cleric.  I  am  going  to  apply 
for  it.  Salary  1007.  a  year.  Margaret  looked  grave  when  I  mentioned 
the  amount,  and  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  **  But  it  is  better  than  nothing, 
Adam,"  she  said.  Better  than  nothing !  Yes,  it  will  keep  body  and 
soul  together  until  we  can  turn  ourselves  round.  "  To-morrow  morning," 
I  said  aloud,  "  I  will  go  there."  "  Mind  you  go  in  time,"  answered  my 
vrife. 

Thursday  Night, — I  did  go.  I  was  imsuccessful.  It  is  ever  so.  The 
'second  partner.  Snail,  a  man  who  was  once  proud  to  shake  my  hand, 
coldly  said  they  should  prefer  enga8;ingone  who  had  been  brought  up' to 
warehouse  busmess.  I  passed  by  we  Thames  on  my  way  home  to-night, 
and  thought  how  calmly  one  might  lie  there  underneath  the  vraters,  t^ 
one  could  but  He  there  undisturSedfor  ever. 

Monday  Morning. — The  commencement  of  another  week  of  pain. 
This  time  yesterday  I  had  at  least  some  hours  of  peace  before  me.  I 
was  reading  last  night  the  book  of  Job.  It  deceived  my  mind  into  hope. 
Who  was  f&icted  as  he  was  ?  and  yet  *^  the  Lord  blessed  the  latter  end 
of  Job  more  than  the  beginning." 

But  have  I  Job's  spirit  of  resignation  P  Why  deceive  myself  ?  No. 
Before  these  dark  misfortunes  fell  upon  me,  had  I  lost  my  children  at 
one  fell  swoop,  as  he  did,  rather  than  have  bowed  my  head  m  submission, 
I  should  have  cried  out  as  did  David  for  Absalom — ^Would  God  I  had 
died  for  thee,  my  child,  my  child  !  Yet  I  feel  now  that  I  could  bless  the 
band  which  remoyed  them  all;  removed  them  from  the  storms  of  this 
world  to  shelter  them  in  the  bosom  of  a  Father,  willing  and  more  able 
to  protect  them  than  I  am.  Alone,  I  should  not  care  for  my  misfor- 
tunes. I  would  &;o  out  from  all  who  knew  me ;  roam  the  country  in 
search  of  work;  break  stones  upon  the  road— -anything  for  a  crust;  and 
wait  for  better  times. 

Hhiesday, — I  must  carry  out  the  project  I  have  so  long  had  running  in 
my  head,  and  apply  to  Lewis.  We  played  together  in  boyhood,  we  were 
inseparable  in  youth,  in  manhood  friends.  He  has  it  amply  in  his  power 
to  assist  me,  and  I  cannot  think  that  he  would  want  the  will.  A  hun-* 
dred  pounds,  to  him,  would  be  nothing ;  to  me,  salvation.  With  such 
a  sum  in  hand,  I  believe  I  could  extricate  myself.  Part  of  it  would  pay 
what  we  owe  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  the  rest  I  could  use  to  good- 
account.  As  it  is,  my  whole  time  is  taken  up  in  endeavouring  to  obtain 
that  which  will  enable  us  to  go  on  and  live  for  another  day.  We  must 
exist :  but  we  could  eat  hard  fore,  and  endure  many  privations,  if  we 
iiad  but  peace  from  without  Let  us  be  enabled  to  surmount  this  wear- 
ing struggle,  endure  on  in  retirement  a  litde  longer,  and  perhaps  in  time 

'    Oh  this  hope  I  how  it  comes  stealing  in  ! 

**  Our  misfortunes  have  taught  me  one  thing,"  observed  Margaret  as 
we  sat  together  last  night,  after  the  children  were  in  bed. 
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**  I  diodd  hftTethonglit  they  would  baara  toudbt  joamaay,  Maigftfet 
WhatiBitr 

'*  That  those  ve  axe  «pt  to  tciia' the  poor'  arenot  iheckaBwhoiiUMfe 

odieKet" 

«<Oh,th»tr 

^  I  was  getting  to  dunk  miieh  about  the  poor/'  ahezeanmedy  ^'just  as 
ihese  dreadful  troubles  came  on,  and  when  any  case  of  ^atraa  eamft 
wader  my  nolicey  I  was  so  pleased  to  zeliere  it.  but,  Adam,  it  never  oc- 
ouned  to  me  to  relieve  the  distress  of  those  stragvling  in  secret  to  liv^ 
and  to  keep  up  respeciabilityy  gentlepeople  redui»d  by  misfortimeay  Uke 
omsdvea.  I  never  looked  out  £»  sudi  eaaes :  periiapa  never  IliODgfat 
then  were  audi.  Do  you  remember  that  poor  Mn*  Smitbt  where  A%ie 
&EBt  went  to  school  r 

^«No.'' 

'*  Ohy  von  must :  they  lived  nearly  owoaite.  Her  huaband  was  a 
tcndier  of  language^  and  I  believe  got  nodung  to  do." 

*^  I  remember  now.    A  tall,  thin  fellow.     She  dSnedJ* 

"  Wdl,  Usten«  Sophy  wo«dd  oftoi  saj^  whoa  ahe  broiigiht  AlgenoD 
in  from  school     ■  " 

<<  Stop  a  bit,  Margaret.     Who's  Sophy  i"" 

*^  Adam,  how  you  forget  I  She  was  the  under-nuzae ;  nsder  Jemnna. 
Sophy  would  oftai  say  Mrs.  Smith  was  ilL  But  I  never  snj^posed  she 
waa  seriously  ill ;  I  did  not  trouble  myself  to  suj^poae  about  it,  though  I 
aometimes,  morefirom  halnt  tfauMi  anydnng  dse^  would  ask  afker  her:  her 
head  might  ache  firom  the  noise  of  the  children,  her  sfarits  might  be  dull» 
I'thought  no  more..  But  one  morning,  upon  Sophy's  taking  Algemoii  as 
usual,  she  brought  him  back,  and  sa^  Mrs.  Snutk  was  dead." 

^'  Ay,  I  remember  heaiing  about  it." 

''Adam !  I  never  eaa  describe  the  shod:  it  was  to  me.  I  beEsve  it 
threw  me  back  weeks.  Dead !  A  young  and  tolerably  healthy  woman  I 
"What  had  she  died  of?  I  asked.  !EUipid  consumption,  aeceterated,  diere 
waa  no  doubt,  by  the  want  of  com&rtk  How  I  reproadied  myself  I 
I  waa  then  at  death's  door,  and  had  been  for  some  time,  but  eveiy  luxezy 
SBRomkled  me:  delicacies  that  I  could  not  eat,  wine  that  I  could  not 
dimk,  skilful  medical  attendants,  careful  nursea,  attentive  servants.  A 
tithe  of  this  might  have  saved  her  life,  and  I  had  sent  her  nothiag  I 
Yet  I  knew,  if  I  had  givoi  it  a  thought,  that  he  waa  out  of  employ,  and 
it  would  not  have  taken  me  nraeh  caloolation  to  add  up  the  gaina  of  that 
weddy  school-— a  dozen  punils  at  a  shilling  a  week !  rerhaps,  poor  lady, 
she  longed,  in  her  wasting  nedth,  to  send  and  crave  fiom  our  noose  the 
nomishment  that  wodd  have  comforted  hi^,  far  she  knew  it  waa  them 
indmndanoe;  and  die  codd  sit  at  her  own  cheedess  windows,  and  watch 
oors^  gay  witk  lights  and  fire.  I  shedmany  team  over  my  cardessnefflj 
but  ^ey  codd  not  biing  her  bad:  to  life^" 

^  Which  must  have  been  highly  foolish  of  you,  Margaret.'' 

"  The  haze  fitets  of  the  ease  stood  out  so  broad  and  hideous.  The 
woman  was  lying  dead^  dose  at  my  door,  had  died  in  pxivation.  She 
who  had  spent  her  side  and  weaiy  days  instmctmg  my  duld  and  hie  com- 

E anions,  had  passed  in  cold  neglect  from  Ufe  unto  death.    It  will  always 
•  a  repioadi  to  me." 
*^  Any  more  xepn)adies^  Margaret  ?* 
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**  Oh,  pknt^r,  if  you  like  to  hear  iixtoL  Yoa  hare  not  forgotteh  poor 
lbs.  :EUIi,  who ?' 

Mai^gpiret's  tale  was  suddenly  cut  short.  Late  as  the  hour  was,  aman 
oamv  diunnng  me  fer  money,  and  stopped  to  abuse  me  because  I  could 
not  pay  him. 

Thursday  Moming^'^My  dear  little  Algernon  has  just  e<»De  to  me — 
^Papa,  look  at  my  shoes!  All  the  toes  out  I  can't  go  to  school  like 
tfaiiS  ^ot  ilie  boys  made  game  of  me  yesterday,  and  asked  why  I  wore  sach 

tfalDgS.'* 

^l%ey  mmt  be  mended,  Algie/' 

<<  Bat  they  won't  mend  any  more.  The  ndes  are  worn  away  and  the 
heels  are  o£u  Mamma  says  they  will  not.  And  I  am  ashamed  of  my 
doAes,  aU  the  fellows  look  at  them  so." 

I  cannot  buy  him  any  shoes  to-day.  Perhaps  by  night  I  may  have 
9ome  luek.  I  have  told  him  to  remain  at  home.  Shabby,  and  shoeless, 
and  made  game  of!     My  poor  boy,  who  was  destined  for  Eton  I 

Hiere's  a  man  ady«rtBed  for  in  this  morning's  paper,  to  copy  deeds  at 
his  own  house,  at  so  much  per  folio.  I  shall  hasten  to  town  and  go 
after  it. 

Thursday  JV*7^#.«— Still  no  money.  A  shilling  or  two  for  the  pressing 
wsBits  of  the  hour,  and  that  is  all.  Algernon  must  still  remain  at  home. 
A  knock  at  the  door.  Eugh !  how  I  shiver  to  hear  those  knoeks !  Oh— 
the  sehoolmaster  has  sent  his  compliments  and  to  know  why  Master 
€rrainger  was  not  at  school.     An  excuse  to  be  made  there. 

I  went  after  the  copying  and  had  my  usual  luck.  They  had  made> 
arrangements,  and  did  not  require  me. 

Margaret  says  she  has  )had  a  wretched  day.  One  or  two  pressing 
creditors  lurre  called,  and  been  loud  and  angry ;  Algernon,  boy-Hke^  haa^ 
been  worrying  and  troublesome  ;  and  Jemima,  the  old  servant  who  has 
ehmg  to  us  in  our  misfortunes,  partly  from  affection,  partly  because  we 
harve  not  had  it  in  our  power  to  discharge  her,  has  been  in  one  of  her  evil 
tempers,  finding  fault  with  everdMng,  and  reproaching  Margaret  with 
tlie  non-payment  of  her  wages,  roor  Jemima!  she  does  work;  washing 
and  everything  fidls  to  her;  and  in  her  better  moods  she  asks  if  I  thii£^ 
she  will,  leave  her  poor  mistress  to  do  it  all;  but  when  her  temper  breaks 
€m%  there  is  no  bearing  the  house.  No  peace  in-door%  no  peace  out. 
What  a  life  is  ours! 

Juney  Manday.-'^YeiBterd&y  we  had  a  good  dinner,  good  and  pkntifiil. 
How  sincerely  I  thanked  God  in  my  heart  when  we  sat  down  to  it^  He 
alone  can  tell.  The  paraded  fbnnal  grace  usually  offered  up,  how  much 
ci  Uyely  thainkfulness  does  that  contain  ?  Ah,  we  must  undergo  the 
panga  dF  bungler,  continued,  repeated,  daily-recorring  hunger,  ere  we  can 
understand  the  gratitude  due  to  Heaven  for  its  bounteous  supply  of  food. 
A  conmderable  portion  of  the  world  (as  I  once  said  with  regard  to  the 
Sabbath)  go  tmough  iheir  whole  lives,  and  never  form  an  idea  of  it. 
Tliere  is  another  thing  many  never  give  a  thought  to— the  great  amount 
of  time  we  waste.  People  are  apt  to  consider  it  *'  good  time"  if  they  get 
down  to  breakfast  by  nine.  Suppose,  instead,  tiiey  rose  at  seven ;  no  ver^ 
untoward  hour ;  they  would  add  more  than  seven  hundred  hours  to  their 
Urea  yearly.    How  much  would  it  add  to  a  life  of  threescore  years  and 
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ten.  Come,  ye  calcolators.  Shall  we  be  called  upon  to  account  for  iids 
loss  of  time,  when  the  day  of  remedy  is  gone  by?  I  was  once  supine  as 
the  zest :  latterly,  I  have  been  up  earlier  than  most  people.  I  assume  no 
credit  for  it  I  toss  and  turn  on  my  uneasy  bed,  and  am  glad  to 
leave  it. 

Thursday, — Algernon's  master  planned  an  excursion  for  his  scholars, 
to  spend  to-day  in  the  country ;  a  treat,  before  they  break  up  for  the 
midsummer  holidays.  Each  boy  to  contribute  a  shilling,  the  master 
finding  the  rest.  They  have  just  filed  by  the  window,  all  but  Algernon, 
with  eager  steps  and  faces  of  pleasure.  The  boys  asked  him  yesterday 
if  his  Mends  could  not  afford  the  shilling.  We  could  not  a£ford  it : 
small  as  the  sum  was,  I  had  it  not  yesterday  nor  to-day  to  give.  And 
his  clothes !  how  could  he  join  those  well-dressed  boys  ?  He  peeped  at 
ihem  from  behind  the  curtain,  and  when  they  had  passed  sat  down  and 
burst  into  tears.  I  glanced  at  Margaret :  her  eyes  were  swimnung ;  and 
I,  a  strong  man,  could  have  wept  too.  What  insignificant  trifles  these 
would  appear  to  the  world  !  but  they  tell  upon  the  already  sorely-stricken 
heart. 

My  patient  children  !  sharing  no  amusement  that  other  children  enjoy 
—-living  upon  hard  fare — exposed  to  witness  the  pains  and  degradations  of 
poverty,  the  shifts  of  reduced  gentility!  But  not  a  murmur  at  their  pri- 
vations crosses  their  young  lips. 

I  sometimes  catch  myself  envying  the  street  beggars,  for  they  at  least 
have  not  an  appearance  to  keep  up.  How  is  it  that  some  people  seem  to 
bask  away  their  lives  in  flowers  and  sunshine  ?  From  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  their  path  never  seems  to  be  overshadowed  by  adversity.  Yet,  it 
may  be,  that  they  have  also  some  secret  sorrow  :  a  great  ugly  skeleton  in 
the  closet :  all  the  more  consuming  from  the  very  concealment  it  has  to 
observe  to  the  world. 

Friday. — I  have  been  telling  Margaret  my  project  of  applying  to 
Lewis.  She  is  over-sanguine  :  thinks  he  cannot  refuse :  wonders  I  never 
thought  of  it  before.     I  will  not  delay. 

Monday, — ^I  begin  the  week  in  hope.  How  shall  I  end  it  ?  To-day 
I  go  to  Lewis.  Knock,  knock,  knock !  I  must  put  them  off  again.  I 
trust  for  a  day  or  two  only. 

Friday  Night. — Thank  Heaven  for  the  hope  this  day  has  brought 
forth.  I  could  not  see  Lewis  till  this  morning :  he  was  out  of  town.  He 
received  me  cordially.  I  explained  all  my  circumstances  to  him,  and 
asked  for  the  loan  of  100/.  He  said  cheerfully  that  he  would  consider  of 
it,  and  see  what  he  could  do.  Saturday,  the  next  day,  he  should  be  very 
busy,  but  I  might  go  in  and  see  him  on  Monday  morning.  I  feel  sure  of 
the  money  now :  if  it  were  not  his  intention  to  lend  it,  he  would  have  de- 
clined at  once.     Thank  God !  thank  God ! 

Saturday  Night — What  an  evening  this  has  been !  I  have  told  them 
to  come  on  Monday  night  or  Tuesday  morning,  and  they  shall  be  paid. 

Monday  Nighty  12  o^cloch  r.H. — The  clocks  are  tolling  the  knell 
of  the  departed  day  :  would  they  were  tolling  it  for  me !  I  cannot  much 
longer  support  this  wretched  existence— despair  and  disappointment,  dis- 
appointment and  despair  I  I  was  at  Lewis's  by  nine  o'clock,  and  waited 
some  minutes  before  ne  came  in,  minutes  to  me  of  unutterable  agitation. 
A  refusal  I  dared  not  contemplate :  yetf  a  refusal  came.    He  had  con- 
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suited  his  partner,  he  said,  who  was  not  willing  to'  advance  the  loan ;  had 
I  been  aUe  to  propose  a  responsible  security  for  its  repayment,  they  miffht 
have  entertained-  it.  And  I  had  told  this  man  all  my  situation !  uiis 
man  who,  independent  of  his  large  yearly  gains,  is  worth  thousandal 
To  have  ^ven  me  hopes  on  Friday  I  To  make  my  request  to  him  a 
matter  of  business !     Friendship  such  as  ours  has  been ! 

And  I  have  walked  about  this  day  foodless,  and  have  come  home 
penniless,  and  dead  beat  both  in  body  and  mind^  To-morrow  must 
come.  I  promised  to  pay  them,  and  they  will  all  be  here  thick  and' 
threefold. 

I  can  no  longer  bear  up  against  my  fate.  My  children,  my  wife,  look 
to  ma  for  succour,  and  I  cannot  give  it.  There  is  one  thought  always 
pressing  itself  upon  my  brain — ^that,  if  I  were  no  more,  friends  would 
rally  round  my  wife  and  children.  I  have  asked  myself  how  this  thought 
dares  to  come  to  me,  and  I  have  hitherto  thrust  it  away  ;  but  I  will  do 
so  no  longer.  It  is  the  only  course  open  to  me.— —-Margaret  is  calling, 
to  know  what  I  am  sitting  up  for. 

Tuesday  Evening. — I'he  last  of  my  existence. — Father !  Thou  with- 
holdest  Thy  mercy  from  me  in  this  world,  but  surely  Thou  wilt  not  in 
the  next.  Pardon,  pardon  if  I  come  home  to  Thee  before  my  time !  I 
can  no  longer  support  this  life,  my  persecutions  are  greater  than  I  can: 
bear.  Surely  sufferings  such  as  mine  never  fell  on  man.  My  prayers 
have  ascended  in  vain.  I  have  implored  for  succour,  and  Thou  answerest 
not.  Not  for  wealth  and  luxury :  a  morsel  of  bread,  a  drink  of  water,  a 
roof  to  cover  us,  and  peace.  And  this  not  in  idleness  t  I  would  work 
for  it  from  tiie  rising  of  the  sun  till  its  going  down.  Others  can  find 
means  of  subsistence,  but  I  cannot.     It  is  a  curse  that  is  upon  me. 

That  Thou  hast  abandoned  me  is  too  sure,  or  in  this,  the  last  depths  of 
my  despair,  there  would  steal  to  me  a  glimmering  of  hope.  I  have 
prayed  for  strength,  for  comfort,  and  it  comes  not  to  me.  Oh !  Thou 
who  readest  all  hearts.  Thou  readest  mine,  and  Thou  seest  how  I  am 
driven  to  Thee.  Forgive  me  this  last  act !  Christ,  supplicate  for  me ! 
I  come,  I  come.     Father,  Father !  reject  me  not  for  ever. 

IL 

Abam  Gbainger  was  alone  in  his  sitting-room.  An  ugly  weapon  of 
polished  steel  was  at  his  elbow,  which  he  had  fetched  from  his  bed- 
chamber. He  was  writing  the  last  words  when  a  knock  at  the  house- 
door  was  heard,  and  then  his  wife  entered  the  room,  a  couple  of  botties 
in  her  hand.  He  had  deemed  himself  secure  from  interruption,  and  he 
started  like  a  detected  criminal,  as  he  threw  his  pocket-handkerchief  over 
the  razor. 

^'  Adam,"  cried  his  wife,  ''  here's  a  curious  thing  !  The  Claytons 
have  sent  us  isi  present  of  some  brandy." 

"  Claytons  !"  echoed  Mr.  Grainger,  "who  are  the  Claytons  ?" 
'^  The  people  who  live  up  above,  at  lime  Villa.    I  was  talking  to 
l&xs.  Clayton  over  her  garden-gate  the  other  day  about  her  plants." 
«  Very  strange  !     What  should  people  send  brandy  to  us  for  ?'' 
^*  It  does  seem  strange,  but  there  can  be  no  mistake.     Their  man- 
servant brought  it,  with  his  master's  compliments  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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W^hevdhewMawinMiMfdink    WewfllopnoBsto-iiigk.' 

^^ItettyoB  dMremasibem  mistek^  Mttgnst  Stangeoi  oe  aot 
Ekei^  to  Mid  hamdj  to  me.'' 

hare  an  idea  that  «e  an  in  vant?    I  kmnr  it  if  all  liglit.'* 

^Peo^  are  not  fo  vonantie.* 

Jfra.  CbiiiB^;er  left  the  rooa^  takbg  one  of  Ao  iMtte  Be 

hoped  die  ^on  gone  for  seme  timev  and  tamed  to  Ida  joomal  to  wzile  a 
woid  of  fiuKswell  to  ner. 

Hie  dLodcB  haiejort  diimed  nine:  in  toi  minutes^  Maigaie^  yonr 
kmbHud  wiU  bare  oeased  to  exist.  Mj  lote,  my  wife^  fbfgive  me  1  nd 
yvn  witt,  Sot  too  alone  know  how  wieftehed  has  been  my  eiifltawige. 
Akemon!  laahe] !  CaioKne  I  Walter !  obey  yoor  modber  in  all  things ; 
Maif  when  you  grow  np^  dieriBh  and  soroort  her  better  than  I  uife 
faesi  able  to  do.  Iwonldetealii^-etain^anakifls  fiarewdl  toTominyear 
nnconscious  slambers,  but  that  my  heartitrings  would  bfeak  with  the 
eflart.  Margaiety  when  they  are  of  an  age  to  bear  it^  pray  to  Aem  for 
Cn^giveneai  m  their  £iiher:  tell  them  it  was  for  them,  for  yoa,  that  his 
snfferingB  became  unbearable.  Alone  in  the  woM  he  coda  bate  borne 
ndfan»«l.lL  God ble« 70a  .U !  MaiguH,  myonlylon.,  fi«e«d 
rar  e?er  i 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Grainger  suddenly  retained  to  the  room^  sevcrsl 
thinga  in  her  hands. 

^  Look  here,  Adam,  I  have  bxdken  in  the  eoik.  Thai's  the  imdt  of 
iim  fork.  What  a  many  things  we  shaU  want  when  we  go  into  xesl 
housekeeping  again !  Had  any  one  offered  me  a  present  of  a  coiksevsw 
iUa  nunmagv  I  should  bays  declined  it  as  having  no  use  for  it." 

«<  Why,  what  are  yon  gomg  to  do?"  he  asked.  '<  What's  that  hot 
walerforr 

^  To  make  some  brandy-and>water.  I  boiled  it  up  on  some  of  Jemima's 
wood.  We  shall  relish  our  supper  of  dry  bread  now,  but  it  was  teniUy 
dry  before.    We  mnst  dispense  with  sugar^  Adam." 

"  I  don't  want  any  brandy-and-water,"  he  returned,  speaking  irritably, 
for  he  was  vexed  at  these  interruptions.  '^  I  have  some  writing  to  do, 
and  wish  to  be  alone." 

^*Do  your  writing  to-moirow.  We  will  keep  festival  to-nigbL  It  is 
not  often  we  bays  French  brandy  to  keep  it  on.  What  a  treat  aft«r  our 
wretched  day  I" 

Sometinng  called  her  again  from  the  room.  In  his  infistuation  he 
detennined  not  to  lose  a  moment.  Helifled  the  handkerchief  and  grasped 
tiie  nuBor.  Still  not  in  time^  for  her  hand  was  heard  too  soon  on  the 
handle  of  the  door.  He  dashed  the  dangerous  weapon  back  again  with 
a  mattered  word;  it  might  have  been  a  curse;  and,  taking  up  i^e 
brandy  bottle,  shook  it  about  and  pretended  to  be  looking  through  it ;. 
any thmg  to  hide  his  confosioa,  cowud  tiiat  he  was.  She  happened  to 
gmnee  at  him,  as  she  set  down  the  passes  and  some  bread,  and  was 
startled. 

''Adam I  how  strange  you  looki  Quite  wild,  Are  you  ill?— - 
foverish?" 

Ml  think  I  am,"  he  gpcoaned,  relinquishing  the  bottle^  and  ptessing  hit 
hands  upon  his  temples. 
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J<  Some  brandywuid-watar  irill  do  jda  good.    Make  it,  pleaie.    It  m 
aU  ready." 

'^  Do  jou  give  biaiidy  for  fever,  Mazgiret?'^ 
^'^  Yea,  fiir  anch  fever  aa  yoim;  wl^  amee  fion  want  of  eupport. 
Make  itat  oziee,  or  the  water  will  be  getting  ocM/' 

He  xoee  mechanicaHy,  and  it  is  probable  that  hb  ^fiVmg  hand  may 
have  ponred  more  bnmdy  than  he  intended  into  both  glasBes.  Mrfu 
Grainger  silently  added  additional  water  to  her%  but  he  drank  his— it 
seemed  also  mechanieally.  Soddenly  she  hurst  out  laoghing.  Hekoked 
up  reprovingly,  her  gay  mood  did  so  jar  upon  his  nerves. 

^^  Adam^  I  can't  hdp  it.  I  wss  thinking  suppose  the  man  shoidd  oome 
far  the  brandy  baek  again,  how  footish  we  should  lookT 

^*  You  are  merry  to>night  P 

^'  I  am  so  pleased  at  our  delieious  simper*  I  wish  Jemima  was  not 
gone  to  bed,  I  would  take  her  some;  but  the  has  had  a  haxd  day's  woi^ 
and  was  tired.  And  for  it  to  c(»ne  so  unexpectedly  I  We  never  know, 
what  things  may  turn  mJ^ 

**  Or  one  hour  what  tne  nmct  may  bring  forih." 

She  talked  on,  thankful  to  cast  aaide  care  for  one  farieQ^moment,  hot 
he  only  chafed  at  her  sitting*  there  with  him.  The  cordial  had  warmed 
him,  had  sooihedhis  Inroken  s^niit,  and  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  almost 
in  enjoyment,  but  his  fiital  resolution  abated  not  one  jot  in  its  feioe. 
Hoping  to  drive  her  from  the  room,  he  keot  silence^  and  at  last  shut  his 
eyes  and  feigned  sleep.  It  succeeded,  for  sne  lefib  the  room,  and  now  the 
opportunity  was  come. 

^  He  rose  upright  in  his  chair,  determined  not  again  to  lose  it.  Yet  he: 
did  pause  for  an  instant  or  twOb  His  dioughts  were  turning  to  chaos: 
all  tilings  of  his  life  seemed  to  be  befoce  his  sight,  and  yet  nothing.  He 
stood  on  the  confines  of  tfiis  life,  on  the  threshold  of  Eternity:  one 
nnnnte  more,  and  he  would  have  entered  on  its  mysteries  for  ever. 
&emityl  .  •  .  ^forever!  ....  kucwnaetl 

He  made  an  effort  to  rid  himself  of  the  thoughts  that  were  crowding 
OB  him«  He  untied  his  neckcloth,  and  it  fell  to  die  gronnd.  Even  in 
that  last  moment  he  was  conscious  of  this^  and  picked  it  up  again. 

^  He  was  sick  at  heart  Suspense,  dread,  fear,  overwhelmed  Imn,  shaking^ 
him  with  agony,  as  one  in  a  convulsi<»u  Ye^  with  all  this,  there  was  m> 
repenting,  no  turning  fe»n  his  self-willed  doom.  ''Now  or  neverf  he 
mnttered ; '' if  I  hesitate  I  am  lost."    lost! 

He  threw  aside  the  handkerchiei^  and  took  up  what  was  under  it.  He 
raised  his  hand.  One  oonvuldve  aliudder,  and  Adam  Cfaninger^s  spirit 
was  in  the  other  world. 

\  But  to  what  had|he  hastened?  oh,  horror,  horror !  The  pen  cannot 
l^rite  it ;  words  cannot  utter  it ;  living,  waking  beings  cannot  imagine  it; 
Mercy,  mercy,  upon  him  and  all  such !  Fellow-creatnres,  cease  not,  cease 
never,  to  suppUcate  fcnr  these  mistaken  outcasts.  They  were  pilgrims  like 
ourselves,  known  and  dear  to  many  o£  us,  living  in  hope  here,  waiting  for 
a  hereafter :  it  was  but  a  moment's  rashness^  a  moment's  despsir,  yet  one 
that  we  are  tax^ht  forfeits  Heaven.  Oh  let  us  strive  to  atone  for  theml 
wi^  who  sty!  have  the  privilege  of  praying,  let  us  pray  fer  them  un- 
tiringly, unceasingly !  The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man 
UtaiieUi  much. 

To  be  dead,  and  yet  alive ;  to  be  in  the  next  world,  yet  awake  to  what 
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was  pasong  in  this ;  sunoonded  by  woe  imtitteraMe,  and  hope  gone  for 
eyer !  Oh  fool,  fool !  he  had  tallEed,  in  life,  of  ^<  despair,"  of  **  hope 
deserting  him  i**  the  film  had  follen  fe)m  his  eyes  now.  As  a  grain  of 
sand  to  the  desert,  a  drop  of  water  to  the  ocean,  was  the  duration  of  his 
mortal  existence  in  comparison  with  Eternity.  And  he  had  refosed  to 
encounter  its  short-lived  trials;  he  had  shrunk  from  the  insignificant 
firowns  of  the  race  around  him,  suffering,  weak,  finite  beings  like  himself, 
and  rushed  into  the  presence  of  his  outraged  Creator.  Did  he  think  to 
gain  Heayen  by  his  mad  exit?  What  Aacf  he  gained?  Oh  short- 
sighted man !  oh  awful,  awful  I 

Adam  Grainger  had  passed  by  his  own  act  from  time  to  Eternity,  and 
the  wide  flood«gates  of  retribution  were  thrown  back,  and  the  waters  of 
repentance  came  rushing  on  to  his  soul.  He  writhed  and  struggled  with 
the  torrent,  but  on,  on  it  came,  and  surrounded  him.  Bepentance  such 
as  we  can  feel — ^what  was  it  to  his  ?  He  strove  to  tear  himself  in  liis 
anguish,  to  curse  himself  for  his  rash  presumption,  to  howl  aloud  in  his 
sharp  torment;  btU  he  dared  not  kneel  and  pray  to  God;  he  had  for- 
feited that  privilege  for  ever.  And  alas  I  how  short-sighted  had  been  his 
wisdom !  for,  behold,  there,  at  a  little  distance,  was  a  bright  cloud,  no 
bigger  than  a  speck,  and  he  saw  that  it  had  been  coming  towards  him, 
charged  with  relief  and  recompense.  Now  it  was  arrested  on  its  way,  and 
was  vanishing  into  air,  for  he  himself  had  rendered  its  mission  futile. 

He  stood  in  the  spirit,  and  watched  them  as  they  crowded  to  view  the 
lump  of  clay  which  he  had  cast  aside :  their  comments,  though  whispered 
but  in  the  heart,  were  loud  enough  to  him.    When,  the  first  shock  of 

Sity  past,  dastard !  wicked !  were  the  best  names  they  gave  him.  To 
esert  his  wife  and  children !  to  abandon  their  helplessness  to  a  world 
which  he  had  found  so  stem !  His  sons,  wanting  the  gliding  hand  of  a 
father,  might  grow  up  degraded  men ;  his  daughters  to — what  in  life  he 
would  not  have  dared  to  glance  at.  Woe,  woe,  unutterable  woe !  Woe 
and  torture  upon  his  soul,  by  day  and  by  night,  until  the  hour  of  doom  \ 
They  brought  it  in  "  Insanity,"  and  the  scanty  funeral  left  the  house 
for  the  church,  bearing  the  remains  to  the  place  where  they  were  to 
moulder.  He  followed  in  its  wake.  He  saw,  now,  the  utter  mockeiy  of 
the  pomp  and  pride  somelimes  made  to  attend  the  dead.  The  couriers 
en  avant,  as  we  si^  of  other  shows,  bearing  their  distinguishing  bStons ; 
the  decorated  hea<&  of  the  stately  horses ;  the  velvet  trapping^  sweeping 
the  ground;  the  majestic  plumes  rising  over  the  death-carriage;  the 
train  of  attendants,  carriages  and  feathers  and  trappings,  carriages  and 
feathers  and  trappings  still  again,  a  long  line  of  them;  a  coffin  em- 
blazoned with  enough  silver  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  the  living,  whilst 
what  it  contains,  that  for  which  the  show  is  made,  is  more  loathsome 
than  anything  above  the  earth  or  below  it.  But  where's  the  spirit? 
Following,  as  his  was. 

The  curate  read  the  service  for  the  dead:  little  fear  that  any  higher 
dignitary  would  attend  to  bury  such  as  he.  ''  Forasmuch  as  it  hatb 
pleased  Almighty  God  of  His  great  mercy  to  take  unto  Himself  the  soul 
of  our  dear  brother  here  departed,  we  therefore  commit  his  body  to  the 
ground ;  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust ;  in  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  the  Resurrection  to  eternal  life——'* 

He  tore  about  the  church  in  dire  anguish— 4cre  cannot  picture  such ;  he 
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would  have  screamed  aloud,  but  that  sound  was  denied  ^lim ;  he  would 
have  dashed  himself  with  frantic  violence  a«dnst  the  gravestones:  all  in 
vain.  Until  the  Day  of  Judgment  his  puniAment  was  confined  to  mental 
torture :  afterwards In  his  convulsive  throes  he  swept  by  Alger- 
non, and  the  boy  shuddered  and  sobbed:  was  he  conscious  that  some 
blighting  influence  was  close  to  him  ? 

Oh  that  he  could  undo  his  work ! — that  he  could  undo  his  work !  He 
had  talked  of  ^'tasting  the  quiet  of  the  grave."  There  was  no  g^ve; 
the  body  he  had  cast  off  had  the  gfrave,  not  the  spirit. 

The  space  around  was  of  awftd  immensity,  beyond  human  compre- 
hension;  its  colour  a  dull,  gloomy  lead.  On  its  confines  appearea  a 
glimmering  of  shining  light,  telling  of  the  realms  he  had  lost,  and  of 
Him  who  made  their  brightness ;  and  whenever  his  vision  encountered 
that  spot,  a  dreadful  fear  shattered  him,  such  as  we  can  only  experience 
in  a  dream.  The  living  God  was  there ;  the  God  whom  he  had  rejected ; 
and  he  knew  that  he  must  yet  be  brought  before  Him  for  judgment. 
But  not  yet ;  not,  as  it  seemed,  for  ag^s ;  and,  until  then,  he  was  doomed 
to  whirl  unceasingly  about,  his  horrible  remorse  tearing  at  his  heart- 
strings. But  it  appeared  that  some  power  was  impelling  him  towards 
that  bright  spot  now.  He  struggled  to  resist ;  to  bear  back ;  no ! 
nearer  and  nearer  it  urged  him.  *^  It  is  not  time,"  he  screamed ;  '^  it  is 
not  time!"    And  with  a  yell,  as  of  madness,  he-— awoke. 

He  awoke.  These  horrors,  which  had  visited  Adam  Grainger,  .were 
but  a  dream.  When  he  had  leaned  his  head  back  in  his  chair  to  feign 
sleep,  hoping  so  to  get  rid  of  the  presence  of  .his  vrife,  sleep  had  indeed 
merdfully  overtaken. him. 

The  l^ge  drops  of  agony  stood  upon  his  brow.  He  shook,  as  with  an 
ague,  from  head  to  foot.  He  was  still  in  uncertainty :  was  sil  that  real, 
or  had  he  indeed  not  lost  Heaven?  Mrs.  Grainger,  who. had  been 
watching  him  in  his  sleep,  came  forward. 

<^  Margaret !  Margaret !"  he  hoarsely  gasped,  '^  which  is  reality  ?  Am 
I  here  by  your  side,  a  living  man  ?" 

^*  I  don't  know  what  can  have  been  the  matter  with  you,"  she  an- 
swered. "  You  fell  asleep  just  after  drinking  the  brandy-and«water,  and 
I  think  you  must  have  had  a  troubled  dream — a  nightmare.  Tou  have 
been  so  much  disturbed  in  it ;  and  you  awoke  with  a  positive  scream." 

He  shook  and  shivered  still,  staring  in  af&ight.  Not  yet  could  he 
take  in  the  mercy  which  had  been  vouchsafed  him. 

*^  Adam,  look  here.  I  took  up  your  handkerchief  to  throw  over  your 
head,  and  there  lay  your  razor.     What  did  you  bring  it  down  for  ?" 

^^  Margaret,  that  razor "  He  looked  at  her,  and  stopped  for  utter- 
ance. The  truth  flashed  on  her  mind,  and  she  cried  out  with  a  wild  cry, 
as  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  him, 

<<  Oh,  Adam !  what  frightful  project  is  this  ?  We  have  borne  much, 
we  can  bear  more,  we  will  bear  alL     /  can,  whilst  you  are  left  to  me." 

He  was  now  weeping  tears  of  relieved  agony,  tlumkful  for  the  dreadful 
vimon  which  had  saved  him. 

"  You  have  destroyed  my  peace  of  mind,"  she  wailed.  "  With  this 
fear  hanging  over  me,  I  shall  never  know  another  moment's  rest." 

^<I  was  about  to  destroy  myself,  Margaret;  I  avow  it  now.  And 
God  has  saved  me  by  a  dream — rnay,  a  vision. .    I  thought  I  had  done  it^ 
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and  ihe  hanforo  ■  ■  ■ "  He  stopped  and  slu?«red  agam.  She  daeped 
him  tightly. 

'«Tell  it  aie,  Adanu'' 

<'  I  cannot  teU  it  jmu  No  homaii  iroids  could  convey  aa  impreanon 
of  its  hoiron.    Bot  il  has  eaved  my  sool/' 

'^  You  will  bear  all  in  future,  as  yon  have  done,  withovt  a  thought  of 
Ufting  your  hand  against  yourself  ?    Tou  pvonnse  me  ^ 

'*  Ay,  Marguet;  bear  ail  and  weleome  alL  No  matter -what  it  may 
be,  it  ^1  be  to  me  a  hearen,  afitor  what  I  have  escaped  from.  How 
long  did  I  sleep  ?* 

''Half  an  hour.'' 

"Buthalf  an  hour!"  he  «dioed.  <<  All  tihat  dread  honor  in  half  an 
hourr 

''Adam/'  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  '^tibis  must  hare  been  a  learfid 
dream." 

^  Ay.    Although  it  came  from  God." 

It  was  dose  upon  ten,  when  there  came  a  knock  at  iiie  atreet  door. 
Mrs.  Grainger  rose  to  open  it.     She  came  back,  looyng  scared. 

*^  Oh,  AjSool  I  the  woids  I  spoke  in  jest  have  come  to  pass.  What* 
ever  shall  we  do  ?" 

''  Woids  r  he  repeated. 

^'  The  man  has  oome  lor  the  brandy.  It  was  brought  here  in  a  mis* 
take.  He  says  a  &mily  of  the  name  of  Grainger,  (riends  of  his  master^s, 
have  moved  into  a  home  to-day,  lower  down,  and  thatfs  where  he  ought 
to  have  taken  iiie  bzandy.     What  ehall  we  do  T* 

'^  Sit  down,  Margaret,  and  make  your  mind  easy.     I  will  speak  to  tte 


man." 


**  But  how  embamssing  iatyoa  P' 

''  My  dear  wife,  nothing  wul  ever  iqppear  embarrassing  to  me  a?ai&. 
What  I  have  gone  through  this  night  nas  rendered  aJl  things  light  to 
me  here.    I  Aall  never  more  shxidk  firom  a  fellow^ereature.^ 

Sevebal  years  went  by«  On  a  emmy  lawn,  but  seated  under  the 
shade  of  trees  whose  leaves  cast  a  grateful  shelter,  was  gathered  a  happy 
family  group.  A  gentleman,  his  wife,  and  four  d]dldren--<neny-he8i:ted, 
well-fayoured  children.  It  appeared  they  had  just  returned  home  £pom 
achool  for  ihia  Midsummer  holidays,  end  were  laughingly  discussing  iheir 
relative  number  of  prizes. 

''I  consider  that  Walter  has  earned  the  most  of  you  aU,"*  observed 
the  father.     "  Is  it  not  so,  Margaxet  f" 

"  Why,  papa !     He  has  only  three,  and  I  five." 
.    ^'  Yes,  Master  Algernon,  but  remember  you  are  ox  years  older  iihan 
he." 

'^He  is  not  half  so  much  up  in  English  and  Frendi,  even  for  a  junior, 
as  I  am  in  the  classics,"  returned  Master  Algernon,  consequenfsaUy. 
/'Look  at  Isabel's,  papa." 

"  I  have  seen  laibG^e.  She  has  done  vreU.  But  what  about  Car/fl? 
Whereaie  hers?*' 

^'I  tUnk  itmt^  be  as  well  for  yop  not  to  inquve  about  Gary'Sy' In- 
terposed mamma. 


^'Wbyj  Gary?  Do  ycm  meaa  to  ooufen  thai  jo«  Jbavo  «ai»ad 
none  r 

"  Oh,  papa!-»if  they  hftd  giTen  a  [mo  for  daneing,  I  shodd  have 
gained  that." 

.  <<  She  is  alwayg  daadng/' cried  Label.  *^  She  eaiea  Air  nothing  ete. 
BanciDg  and  laughing/' 

'^  Well,  weM,  they  are  appropiittbe  to  chiUhood.  Caxe  mil  eome  in 
time." 

There  now  appeared  two  servants  from  the  house,  bearing  refiEMb> 
ments,  wine,  fruit,  cakes,  &c.,  which  they  placed  on  the  table  before  ihdr 
master  and  misteaa.  It  may  be  mentioneid  that  die  hoiue^  though  not 
<xf  extreme  siae^  was  compact  and  elegant,  and  appeand  to  bo  renbte 
with  every  pieaaaat  eom£ort.  The  giMea  waa  Ittge^  fixr  die  ontaudB 
of  London. 

^<  Oh,  what  a  nice  treatr  exdaimed Caroline.  ^'Im  that  to  webome 
us  home  from  school  ?" 

^  Children,  sit  down  and  ^oy  it^"  said  their  father*  *'  This  day  fa 
the  anniviersaiy  of  an  eventful  em  ia  my  li&^  and  I  would  keep  it  aa  one 
of  thankigiving." 

''  What  event  was  it  ?"  asked  the  chiUien. 

"  One  by  which  I  was  in  great  peril." 

"  Peril  of  your  life,  papa  ?"  inquired  the  eldest  boy. 

**  Yes,  Algernon,  in  peril  of  my  life." 

"  And  who  saved  you  !** 

"  One  that  will  save  all  who  apply  to  Him." 

'^  Ah,  you  mean  God.     Tell  us  about  it,  papa." 

''  It  is  not  of  a  nature  fitted  tot  yoiir  yeaos.  Ton  shall  hear  it  when 
you  are  men  and  women." 

^  Did  mamma  know  it  ?" 

^  Mamma  did." 

'^  And  is  it  a  year  ago  tOi^y  P' 

^  It  is  aevoal  years  meo.*' 

^^  I  know,^'  cried  tiie  dancing  Cary.    *^  Papa  was  nm  over,^ 

^  No,  Caroline^  I  waa  not  run  over«  I  thudc  yoa  atand  most  diaaee 
of  encountering  tint  oalanuty,  if  yon  fly  about  ao  Imedhasly^  Ton  aie 
idaneing  now." 

*^  Papa,  I  expect  it  waa  daring  ihe  time  we  were  so  poor.  How 
very  poor  we  were !  You  don't  Tcanember  much  about  it>^  added  A%ap- 
non,  turning  to  his  brother  and  autera. 

<ado,"said]aabd. 

**  Ay,  children,  many'a  tibe  morning  I  inme  got  up,  and  did  not  kaow 
where  to  get  you  a  bit  of  faraad*  Give  me  year  hana^  deardiiidreBy  aad 
listen  to  me.  I  am  abont  to  apeak  to  yoaipwy  aeiioeriy,  and  I  miBt 
request  you  never  to  forget  my  words.  Yon  have  spoken,  Al^^emon,  of 
the  poverty  we  were  in,  but  yon  cammt  anderatand  half  xta  miaery,  half 
its  embarrassmeot  Itlaatedfao  long  that  I  raaUy  ooachided  I  weafiif- 
gotten  by  God :  any  heart,  oniahed  with  misery  and  weaned  oat,  wes 
ahnost  hrokee,  my  aprit  quite.  I  waa  tempted  to  ahandwi  all,  to-»to*'' 
«-<here  he  placed  liia  hands  epee  Mb  templea-— ^^  to  abandon  you,  mgr 
deldren,  bat  aaingniar  event  wowed  me  my  error,  aad  lad  me  to  better 
thongfati.    InohmgsrimapnadlcmiU^Mtfkear  aay  iUwfaick  mi|^ 
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1)0  my  lot,  but  lesolred  to  do  so,  and  I  found  that  this  resolution  took 
away  half  its  hardship.  I  recalled  one  of  the  Promises  your  mamma  htis 
•often  read  to  you,  wmch  I  had  chosen  to  forget — that,  as  our  day  is,  so,  if 
we  will  it,  shall  our  strength  be.  From  that  time  I  no  longer  gave  way  to 
.despair,  but  struggled  on,  doing  my  very  best  in  reliant  trust  and  hope. 
And — -you  see,  my  children,  you  know  how  we  have  been  brought 
through-^we  haye  regained  all  we  had  lost,  even  former  friends ;  content, 
plenty,  and  peace  are  ours,  and  those  dark  days  are  remembered  but  as  a 
-oream." 

That  these  words  of  Adam  Gnunger  could  be  heard  by  all,  who,  like 
Um,  feel  tempted  to  believe  they  are  abandoned  of  Heayen !  Oh!  let 
the  would-be  smcide  remember  them  to  his  comfort,  and  stay  his  hand. 
Though  his  spirit  be  faint  and  weary  and  his  health  shattered  ;  though 
hope  has  flown  far  away,  and  he  looks  around  him,  and  finds  nowhere, 
under  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  to  turn  to  for  comfort  or  rest ;  and  so 
despair  has  laid  hold  upon  him,  and  he  seizes,  in  his  madness,  the  fiital 
weapon  that  will  end  his  woes  in  this  life ;  even  at  that  last  dread  mo- 
ment, UBT  HIM  STAT  HIS  HAND:  he  knows  not  what  an  hour  may  brin^ 
forth,  what  God's  compassion  may  have  in  store  for  him. 


THE  HENAISSANCE  AT  ALNWICK  CASTLE. 

The  present  age  is  hardly  less  marked  by  its  great  utilitarian  works 
of  applied  science  and  mechanical  skill,  than  by  a  revived  taste  for  archi* 
tecture,  and  an  outward  homage,  if  not  an  advancing  love,  for  art;  and 
while  legislators  and  Royal  Commissioners  of  Fine  iijts  are  still  devising 
such  adonmients  for  their  pile  of  proftise  workmanship— the  new  palace 
at  old  regal  Westminster — ^as  may  recal  the  splendour  of  the  Planta- 

fenets,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  is  transforming  the  northern  strong*- 
old  of  his  ancestors  in  the  spirit  in  which  Augustus  transformed  Rome^ 
and  is  bringing  to  the  adornment  of  Alnwick  Castle  such  decorative  arts 
of  Italy  as  the  martial  Percys  never  knew. 

Umbrian  art  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to  England  by  the  Romans, 
and  to  have  once  flourished  in  the  territory  that  afterwards  became  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kmgdom  of  Northumbria  ;  the  arts  again  came  horn  Italy 
to  diis  remote  region  not  long  after  its  conversion  to  Christianity  (or 
nearly  twelve  centuries  ago),  in  the  service  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church; 
and  now  Italy,  gives  her  RenEussance  decoration  to  the  chief  edifice  of 
Northumberland — ^a  country  where,  perhaps,  for  twelve  hundred  years 
Jtalian  artists  have  not  been  seen  engaged  on  native  works.  As  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  and  subsequent  great  masters  of  Italy  enriched  the  chSUaux 
of  Frenqh  kings  witii  productions  to  which  the  development  of  native 
talent  became  attributable,  so  Italian  artists  of  tiiis  day,  at  the  instance 
of  a  great  English  nobleman,  are  adorning  his  castle  with  works  whick 
seein  to  revive  the  age  of  the  tenth  Leo  before  our  eyes,  and  which^  ia 
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combination  with  the  architectural  works  and  restorations  in  progress 
there  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Salvin  (employing  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  persons),  can  hardly  fail  to  raise  and  keep  alive  a  native 
school  of  art. 

To  those  costly  works  an  especial  interest  is  given  by  their  great  pro- 
spective importance,  their  dignified  character,  and  the  historical  celebrity 
of  Alnwick  Castle ;  and  for  these  reasons,  and  because  little  is  known 
about  them  save  by  a  privileged  few,  we  will  endeavour  to  describe  briefly 
what  is  now  in  progress  on  the  remote  yet  not  unsung  eminences  of  the 
Aln.  A  recent  discussion  at  the  Institute  of  British  Architects  on  the 
very  debatable  question  of  combining  Italian  decoration  with  an  English 
castle  of  mediseval  associations  and  aspect,  has  also  directed  much  atten- 
tion to  the  princely  undertaking  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

Alnwick  Castle — as  doubtless  our  readers  know — is  situated  in  perhaps 
the  finest  part  of  the  county,  formerly  commanding  the  great  north-road, 
and  within  thirty  miles  of  the  Scottish  border.  It  stands  upon  a  plateau 
which  slopes  by  steep  declivities  on  the  north  side  *to  the  river  Aln. 
Stretching  from  its  walls  for  miles  is  a  magnificent  park,  through  which 
the  Aln  gently  flows  by  wooded  hills  and  green  meadows — once  the  lands 
of  Carmelites  and  of  Austin  canons — before  its  waters  mirror  Alnwick's 
castellated  pride.  The  aspect  and  associations  of  these  towers  recal  the 
days 

When  English  lords  and  Scottish  chiefs  were  foes ; 

and  the  name  of  Alnwick  Castle  is  famous  in  Border  story  from  the  time 
of  the  Norman  conquest.  Often  have  its  walls  '^  delayed  the  baflSied 
strength"  of  Scottish  kings  and  all  their  hosts;  often  have  its  halls 
received  the  royal  and  the  noble,  the  brave  and  the  fair  of  English  his- 
tory. The  visitor  may  at  this  day  stand  beneath  an  archway  under 
which  crusaders  and  the  mightiest  of  our  sovereigns  passed,  and  which 
saw  the  gallant  Hotspur  whom  Shakspeare  celebrates,  ride  iForth  for  his 
country  and  his  king. 

But  even  in  Saxon  days  a  stronghold  of  some  kind  existed  here ;  and 
portions,  besides  the  archway  just  referred  to,  remain  of  the  Norman 
castle  which  was  huilt  by  Ivo  de  Vesci,  that  bold  companion  of  the  Con- 
queror, who  received  with  the  Saxon  heiress  in  marriage  the  lordly  in- 
heritance of  Alnwick.  At  a  later  period — probably  about  five  hundred 
years  ago— when  the  castle  and  barony  had  come  to  the  great  family  of 
Percy,  the  Norman  fortress  underwent  considerable  changes.  The  square 
Norman  keep  of  the  lords  de  Vesci  yielded  to  a  picturesque  group  of 
semicircular  and  angular  towers,  forming — as  at  Conway  and  Caernarvon 
— a  central  keep  enclosing  a  large  court-yard,  and  surrounded  by  an  area 
defended  by  curtain-walls  fortified  at  various  distances,  like  those  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  by  square  and  circular  towers,  and  entered  only  from 
a  barbican  or  gateway  on  the  west,  which  was  defended  by  a  drawbridge 
and  all  the  stern  appliances  of  that  iron  age.  Each  tower  of  the  central 
keep  seems  to  have  had  a  distinct  appropriation,  and  the  whole  of  this 
Edwardian  castle  formed  a  fortress  in  which  the  lord  might  have  held  his 
own  even  if  the  outer  towers  should  have  fallen  into  the  power  of  be- 
siegers. The  gate-tower  and  its  barbican  (by  which  entrance  is  given 
from  the  town)  retain  enough  of  their  original  character  to  form  a  very 
bold  and  striking  feature.    An  outer  gateway  opens  into  a  narrow  passage 

AfarcA— v6l.  cix.  wo.  ccccxxxv.  u         . 
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between  two  lofty  walls,  which  was  farther  defended  hy  a  porteallis  avid 
double  gates.  Within  the  ward  or  bailey  to  which  the  tower  at  the  end 
of  this  passage  gives  access,  some  buildings  stood  which  were  removed  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  so  that  a  clear  area  extends  round  the 
central  keep  to  the  curtain- walls.  This  line  of  eircumyallalion  resembles 
«n  isosceles  triangle,  the  curtain-waU,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  gat&- 
tower  rises,  forming  a  base  416  feet  in  length,  the  walls  on  either  «ide 
sweeping  for  the  length  of  680  feet  to  "  the  Record  Tower,^  which  forms 
what  may  be  called  the  apex  of  the  triangle  at  the  eastern  end.  The  area 
within  the  walls  is  divided  into  two  wards  by  "  the  Middle-gate  Tower," 
which  connects  the  keep  with  the  curtain-wall  on  the  south  side  of  the 
castle.  The  north  side  of  the  keep,  from  which  there  is  a  declivily 
towards  the  river,  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  encircled  by  me 
enrtain-wall;  and  at  the  present  day  there  is  a  modem  embattled  plaubrm 
or  terrace  on  that  side,  which  commands  an  enchanting  view  over  die  park. 
The  seven  round  towers  and  original  square  Norman  tower  which  were 
fifrouped  together  in  the  Edwardian  keep,  formed  a  polygon  around  an 
inner  court,  which  is  entered,  as  the  inner  court  was  in  the  days  of 
Edward  III.,  under  the  square  Norman  tower,  and  it  is  the  inner  face  of 
this  archway  that  is  enriched  with  the  noble  Norman  mouldings  abeady 
referred  to.  A  moat  surrounded  the  keep ;  over  it  was  of  course  a  draw- 
bridge, and  on  either  side  of  the  square  tower  half-octagon  towers  were 
added  by  the  second  lord  of  the  Percy  line,  when  he  executed  the  rest  of 
the  works  of  the  Edwardian  period.  Below  the  portei^s  lodge  in  this 
tower  is  a  deep  dungeon«prison,  with  dome-shaped  roof,  into  whose 
dreaded  gloom  prisoners  were  lowered  through  the  {Loot — a  grim  featiite 
which  suggestively  contrasts 

the  aniaque  age  of  bow  and  spear 

And  feudal  rapine  clothed  in  iron  mail, 

with  our  peaceful  days,  when  none  but  friends  ean  approach  the  nohl^ 
lord  of  Alnwick  Castle.  Within  the  inner  court  is  a  draw-well  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  the  fece  of  which,  with  its  three  pointed  uthes, 
still  forms  a  picturesque  feature.  Several  of  the  corner  towers  at  the 
angles  and  on  Ihe  curtain-walls  form  noble  and  commanding  objects, 
and,  with  the  ramparts  and  parapets  that  connect  them,  retsdn  much 
of  the  mediseval  character  of  which  the  keep  itself  has  been  deprived  fay 
the  alterations  made  in  the  latter  half  of  last  century ;  and  much  of  the 
curtain-wall  is,  moreover,  of  Norman  work,  consisting  of  parallel  courses 
of  small  square  stones.  In  some  of  these  towers,  warders,  armourers, 
and  other  retainers  of  the  castle  anciently  dwelt ;  others  were  used  for 
stables  and  by  domestics;  while  towers  of  the  central  keep  were  distinctly 
appropriated  to  the  family,  their  guests,  and  chief  officers.  The  wefl- 
known  Northumberland  Household  Book,  which  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Seventh  was  ordained  by  Henry  Algernon  Penrjr,  fifth  Eari  of 
Northumberland,  for  his  Yorkshire  castles,  helps  one  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  regulated  splendour  of  the  establishment  which  the  lords  of  Alnwick 
here  maintained  when  the  castle  was  in  its  pride,  which,  however,  it  had 
ceased  to  be  before  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 

Such  was  Alnwick  Castle  as  completed  shortly  before  the  ^orions 
age  of  William  of  Wykeham,  by  the  second  Henry  de  Percy  of  AJnwi^ 
Efbri  of  Northumberland^  who  is  supposed  to  hare  adcCed  the  stone 
figures  which  stood  upon  the  battlemeats,  and  kwked  as  if  soms  foixner 
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garrison  had  beefn  saddenly  ttrrned  to  stone,  and  fixed  m  iiieir  aititades  Klf 
defence.     Nearly  all  the  fignres  that  now  stand  on  A^  merlons  weM 
imitated  from  these   scalptares  — *  many  of  them  mioonthly  enongli. 
These  strange  additions  seem  to  have  been  placed  on  the  battSenwnts  to 
break  the  horiaontal  lines  of  the  castle,  and  give  some  variety  of  outline ; 
or,  possibly,  it  was  remembered  that  the  multitude  of  stone  figures  befo^ 
the  temple  of  Delphi  frightened  the  Gauls  from  attacking  it,  as  they 
took  the  statues  for  gods ;  yet  the  Scots  and  the  Border  robbers  had  lit<& 
fear  of  gods  of  any  kind,  and  must  have  soon  found  these  stone  warders 
very  harmless.     But  to  return  to  the  Lords  de  Percy :  It  was  the  seoond 
lord,  already  mentioned,  who  defeated  David  of  Scotland  at  the  ba^le  o£ 
Nevil's  Cross.     The  gp-eat-grandson  of  Hie  first  Henry  de  Pei«y,  of 
Alnwick,  was  created  earl  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  II.     His  s^i  was 
the  gallant  Hotspur  of  Shakspeare,  who  was  slain  at  Shrewsbury,  21st  of 
July,  1403  ;  and  his  son  succeeded  to  the  grandfather's  inheritance,  and 
repaired  the  castle.     He  also  fortified  the  to\vn  of  Alnwick.     Then  came 
the  Civil  Wars,  in  which  this  nobleman  fell,  as  did  his  9on,  who  wiui 
slain  at  Towton  Field ;  and  afler  these  disastrous  events  came  the  losses 
and  forfeitures  which  their  successors  underwent  for  their  noble  devo*- 
tion  to   their  faidi.     The  castle    became  dilapidated;   bnt  at  lengtk 
Thomas   de  Percy  —  who  in   1557  was   created   Earl  <tf   Northum- 
berland— executed  considerable  works  of  building  and  repair.     It  was 
this   nobleman    who   suffered  the   death   of   a  martyr  at  Yoi^,    on 
the  22nd  of    August,    1572,    under    Queen    Elizabeth.      After    the 
Civil  Wars  and  the  Great  Kebellion,  the  castle  fell  into  considerable 
decay.     But  in  the  time  of  Hugh,  thirteenth  Earl  and  first  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  Adam,  the  well-known  architect,  executed  very  ex.* 
tensive  works,  which,  while  they  saved  Alnwick  Castle  from  rain,  de- 
plorably changed  its  aspect.     During  these  works  the  moat  round  the 
keep  was  filled  up,  and  the  earth  was  piled  high  against  the  central 
towers  and  curtain- walls.     The  old  chapel  in  the  middle  ward  was  re- 
moved, many  domestic  offices  were  erected,  and  within  the  keep  itseif 
such  important  changes  were  made,  that  its  towers  were  idmost  entirely 
reconstructed.     The  isolated  groups  of  chambers  which  they  had  hitherto 
contained  were  demolished,  leaving  little  more  than  the  shell  of  the  walk 
on  the  outer  side ;  the  inner  walls  were  carried  into  the  court,  and  a 
range  of  lofty,  modernised  reception-rooms,  ornamented  with  piaster- 
work,  of  the  "  Strawberry-Hill  Gothic"  school,  were  formed  on  ibe  first 
floor,  to  which  a  new  staircase  and  entrance-hall  gave  access,  but  the 
drawing-room  could  be  reached  only  through  the  saloon  or  the  dinii^ 
room,  and  one  room  was  traversed  in  order  to  gain  access  to  another,  or 
approached  by  a  circuitous  route ;  while  the  kitchens  were  divided  from 
the  keep  by  the  open  archway  under  which  company  arrived,  and  there 
was  no  such  fecility  of  access  to  the  bedchambers  as  to  connect  them  wi<^ 
the  other  rooms  ot  the  castle.    Then,  e:a:ternally,  all  the  earlier  (^mracter 
of  the  building  was  desfaroyed,    The  narrow  apertures  of  former  daya 
-were  widened,  and  incongruous  quatrefoils  were  inserted  in  an  upper 
rangte.    The  style  of  these  worioi  of  1780  evinces  a  demre  to  achie^ 
the  decorative  forms  of  medraeval  art,  but  is  of  the  true  Georgian  type, 
and  so  thoroughly  bad  in  its  character,  ardiitecturally,  lliat  it  was  foimd 
impossible  to  perpetuate  such  work.    The  tram^ormations  of  that  age^ 
in  Aott,  deprived  the  castte  of  smne  of  its  most  characteristie  fontmea ; 

u2 
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its  feudal  dignity  was  impaired,  if  not  gone ;  its  exterior  had  lost  the 
imposing  features  and  ranety  of  outline  characteristic  of  medisdval  archi- 
tecture, and  had  become  tame  and  level ;  while,  intemallj,  it  was  sadly 
deficient  in  comfort,  and  none  of  its  ancient  grandeur  remained. 
•    The  present  duke,  therefore,  formed  a  yery  noble  design.     He  deter- 
mined to  remodel  the  keep  or  central  group  of  towers,  so  as  to  combine 
suitable  apartments  with  the  retention  of  its  castellated  features,  and  to 
build  a  new  tower,  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  that  object,  and  also 
of  giving  grandeur  and  due  subordination  of  parts  to  the  exterior  aspect. 
We  wish  that  we  had  seen  the  last  of  the  pretentious  adaptations  of 
mediaeval  architecture  to  modem  mansions,  and  that  the  attempts  in  the 
present  century  to  restore  existing  mediaeval  castles  in  the  style  of  their 
period  had  not  been,  for  the  most  part,  such  miserable  fiulures,  from 
Windsor  downwards ;  but  the  days  have  come  when  the  restoration  of  a 
genuine  mediaeval  castle  is  regarded  as  the  preservation  of  an  historical 
monument  full  of  the  noble  thoughts  and  the  skill  of  the  artists  of  other 
.days.     At  Alnwick  Castle,  it  is,  happily,  no  longer  necessary  to  defend 
the  borders  or  repel  besiegers,  and  the  princely  hospitalities  of  the  house 
4>f  Percy  need  not  be  dispensed  within  a  fortress ;  but  the  restoration  of 
ithe  castie,  as  £ar  as  practicable,  to  its  original  character,  is  with  great 
^od  taste  aimed  at  in  the  present  works.     Mr.  Salvia's  alterations  have 
not  caused  the  destruction  of  any  ancient  fiibric,  while  the  new  tower  he 
has  built — appropriately  called  ''  The  Prudhoe  Tower  " — is  itself  a  feature 
which  will  give  oignity  and  a  culminating  point  to  the  grouping  of  the 
exterior,  and  restore  to  Alnwick  Castle  much  of  its  original  grandeur. 
Two  towers  were  taken  down :  one  to  make  room  for  the  Prudhoe  Tower, 
in  which  are  the  great  stwcase,  vestibule,  and  library,  and  another  to 
•make  room  for  a  chapel  and  a  staircase  to  the  bedrooms ;  and  by  a  cor- 
ridor projected  on  arches  and  corbels,  a  separate  access  is  giyen  to  the 
reception-rooms,  while  a  covered  drive  below  affords  a  suitaUe  entrance. 
•We  could  not  make  the  structural  arrangements  intelligible  without  going 
into  details  which  would  be  more  fitted  for  an  architectural  society  than 
for  general  readers,  and  we  therefore  pass  at  once  to  the  decorative  treat- 
ment <)f  the  new  library,  and  the  saloon,  dining-room,  and  drawing-room, 
which  are  retained  in  their  former  position,  but  enlarged  and  improved 
in  form. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland  determined  to  maintain  the  distinctive 

dignity  inseparable  from  historic  associations,  and  to  adopt  a  lofby  style 

of  art,  equally  removed  from  the  decorative  caprices  of  the  day,  and  the 

rigid,  if  not  unrefined  arrangements  which  anciently  surroundea  the  lords 

of  Alnwick  in  their  castie.     The  question  was,  whether  a  mediaeval  style 

of  decoration,  in  keeping  with  the  external  character  of  the  castle,  was  to 

•be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  modern  splendour,  or  whether  that 

classical  style  of  art,  which  is  associated  in  Italy  with  the  architecture  of 

Bramante  and  the  frescoes  of  Baffaelle,  was  to  be  adopted  in  the  decora- 

.tion  of  these  princely  halls.     On  the  one  hand,  very  eminent  authorities 

hold  that  the  art  of  the  reig^  of  Edward  III.  is  capable  of  being  modified 

to  modem  requirements,  the  great  principles  of  decoration  being  in- 

rVariable ;  and  a  very  grand  opportunity  for  developing  an  English  style 

and  school  of  mediaeval  decoration  was  undoubtedly  afforded  by  such 

.g^at:Worics.     It  was  said  (and  very  tmly)  that  it  does  not  follow  from 

windows  and  ceilings  being  in  mediaeval  style^  that  the  walls  are  to  be 
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hung  with  tapestry  and  the  floors  strewed  with  rushes.     On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  the  absence  of  satisfactory  specimens  of  revived  medissval 
decoration ;  there  was  the  risk  of  failure ;  the  adoption  of  the  Renaissance 
style  affected  only  the  interior,  and  would  not  convert  a  mediaeval  for- 
tress into  an  Italian  palace ;  there  was  to  be  seen  in  Italy  a  system  of 
decorative  art  prepared  to  the  hand,  full  of  dignity  and  beauty,  and 
recommended  by  the  sanction  of  three  hundred  years ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  noble  duke  and  his  accomplished  consort  visited  the  most  famous 
palaces  in  Italy,  built  or  decorated  in  the  Renaissance  style  of  art  adopted 
by  the  great  artists  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  determined  that  the 
princely  grandeur  of  the  patrician  residences  of  Rome  should  be  the 
model  for  the  interior  decoration  of  Alnwick  Castle.     At  Rome,  his 
grace  obtained  the  assistance  of  the  Commendatore  Canina — an  artist 
and  archaeologist  distinguished  for  his  enlightened  investigation  of  ancient 
art,  and  his  valuable  publications,  whose  recent  death  is  deplored  no  less 
in  England  than  in  Italy ;  and  he  availed  himself  of  the  graphic  skill  of 
Signor  Montiroli  and  other  artists,  from  whose  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions the  ceilings,  and  portions  of  the  walls,  are  being  ornamented  with 
carvings  in  wood  of  exquisite  design  and  workmanship,  refulgent  in  g^d- 
ing  and  colour,  and  finished  in  the  richest  style  of  Italian  art.     The 
ceiling  of  the  saloon  (which  is  of  rectangular  and  polygonal  form,  and 
occupies  one  of  the  circular  towers)  has  been  recently  completed ;  and 
the  fine  relief  and  delicate  design  of  the  gilded  carvings,  and  the  richness 
and  harmony  of  colours  in  the  panels  on  which  they  are  disposed,  form 
a  tout  ensemble  of  unrivalled  beauty.     A  painted  frieze  surrounds  the 
room  under  the  cornice ;.  the  walls  are  to  be  covered  in  yellow  satin  of 
Genoa  tissue,  the  doors  are  to  be  in  the  same  style  as  the  ceiling,  with 
the  same  colours,  and  rich  carvings  on  the  panels  and  mouldings.    Deco- 
rations in  similar  style  are  designed  for  the  drawing-room  and  the  ceiling 
of  the  library ;  but  the  carved  ceiling  of  the  dining-room  will  be  left  of 
the  natural  tint  of  the  wood,  and  on  the  carmine-red  damask  of  the 
walls  historical  portnuts  of  the  line  of  Percy  will  be  collected.     This  in- 
dication of  the  decorative  works  in  progress  at  Alnwick  Castle,  imperfect 
as  it  must  necessarily  be,  will,  at  all  events,  show  the  character  of  that 
exotic  which  is  now  being  transplanted  from  the  Tiber  to  be  cherished  on 
the  Aln,  and  that  they  are  works  as  far  removed  from  the  presumptuous 
abortions  of  ignorant  wealth,  as  from  that  tradesmanly  spirit  of  upholstery 
in  decoration  which  has  filled  so  many  ^mansions  with  unartistic  manu- 
factures, that  challenge  admiration  for  what  they  seem  to  be,  and  not  by 
what  they  are. 

But  more  than  this :  the  noble  duke  patriotically  determined  that  these 
great  decorative  works  should  be  executed  upon  the  spot,  and  that  native 
talent  should  be  educated  for  the  purpose.  Artisans  were  accordingly 
collected;  a  school  of  art  was  formed;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that 
many  of  the  carvers  employed  evince  a  feeling  for  art,  and  are  not  mere 
mechanical  copyists.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly  the  important 
influences  which  such  a  school  of  native  art  so  fosterea  may  exert  in 
England.  In  conclusion,  we  respectfully  congratulate  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  on  what  he  is  doing  with  so  much  taste  and  muni- 
ficence to  restore  his  castle — "  the  Windsor  of  the  North" — ^to  its  proper 
position  among  the  noble  edifices  of  our  country. 

W.  S.  G. 
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NOTES  ON  NOTE-WORTHIES, 

Of"  DIVERS  OSDilBSy  EITHBR  SEX,  AN1>  EVERY  AGS,. 

Br  Sir  Nathaioei*. 

»  .  .  Aad  make  them  men  of  note  (do  7011  note,  men  ?) — Love's  Labour's  Lotiy 
Act  HL  Sc.  1. 

J).  Pedro..  Or,  If  thou  wilt  hold  longer  argument, 

Do  it  in  notes. 
B<M.  Note  this  before  my  notes, 

There's  not  a  note  of  mine  that's  worth  the  noting. 
J>.  Pedro.  Why  these  are  verj  crotchets  that  he  speaks, 

Notes,  notes,  forsooth,  and  noting! 

Much  Ado  AbotU  Nothing^  Act  11.  Sc.  S. 

And  these  to  Notes  are  frittered  quite  away. — Dunciad,  Book  I. 

Notes  of  exception,  notes  of  admiration. 

Notes  of  assent,  notes  of  interrogation. — Amen  Comer,  c.  iii. 

V. — Sylvain  Baillt. 

Bacllt  is  well  known  amongst  us  by  his  Death,  hardly  at  all  in  his 
life  and  Works.  A  bad  day's  work  it  was  that  hurried  him  into  poli- 
tical turmoil,  to  find  such  an  end,  in  its  wandering  mazes  lost.  He  was 
barely  beginning  to  suspeet  as  much  when  he  wrote  his  Memoirs,  which 
do  not  extend  beyond  the  autumn  of  '89.  Up  to  that  6roe  he  had  few 
occasions  to  mistrust  his  destiny;  his  was  not  the  eye  to  see  the  end  from 
the  beginning.  As  for  his  own  end,*  with  its  attendant  miseries^  in  that 
Uoody  whirlpool  of 

Distracting  passions,  maddening  brawl. 
And  shame  and  terror  over  ail, — 

what  eye,  keenest  of  glance  and  divinest  of  ken,  in  aU  the  lengtfi  and 
breadth  of  France,  could  have  foreseen  that  f 

*  That  the  price  of  ^'  patriotism"  is  sometimes  the  price  of  blood  is  an  old  tale, 
and  often  told.  The  patriot  Bailly  paid  that  price,  and  was  summoned  to  do  so 
rather  early  in  the  list.  One  is  reminded  by  his  antecedents  and  their  soeeeni 
(or  what  came  of  them),  of  certain  lines  by  Kobert  Brewaing,  in  his  last  beok  of 
verses — lines  headed  Thb  Patriot:  An  Old  ^tory-*--and  not  at  aU  meant  for 
Bailly,  yet  sufficiently  applicable,  in  the  spirit  and  moral  of  them,  fbr  present 
insertion,  at  least  in  part : 

*'  It  was  roses,  roses,  all  the  way. 

With  myrtle  mixed  in  my  path  like  mad," 

(Here,  even  m  limine,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  cancel  our  appHeatfon  to  a  dis- 
tinguished Frenchman  of  what  all  Frencbraen  would  rejeet  as  utterliy  inappUeabte 
••^%B  use  of  any  such  monstrous  phraee  as  *^like  nac^"  fit  only  for  a  Sic  Ped 
at  a  very  "  ftee  and  easy"  public  lecture.  But  let  us  rush  away  '*  like  mad"  from 
that  over-bold  abstract  simile,  and  continue  without  further  break  or  dmg,  if 
possibly  we  can:). 

*^  The  house-rooft  seemed  to  hemre  and  sway, 
The.churchrspires  flamed,  so€h  flags  tb^  \mA^ 
▲  year  a^  en  this  very  day! 

*<  The  air  broke  inte  a  mist  with  bells^ 

The  old  walls  rocked  with  the  crowds  and  cries. 

Had  I  said,  <  Grood  folks,  mere  noise  repels — 
But  give  me  your  sun  from  yonder  sKies!' 

They  had  answered,  <  And  afterward,  what  else?' 
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*^  There  k  not  a  maa  in  Pans,"  says  Bailly  in  bis  Memoirs,  com- 
plaoQQtly  dwelling  on  lus  being  one  of  tbose  who  have  greatness  thrastr 
upon  them,  and  whoj  noUnies  velentesy  will  tbey  nill  tbey,  are  exalted  to 
toe  faigb  places  of  the  earth, — "  there  is  not  a  man  in  Paris  who  can  say 
that  I  directly  or  indirectly  solicited  his  vote,  or  even  that  I  have  showa 
any  desire  for  the  places  to  which  I  have  been  appointed.  I  am  a  sure 
pcoof  in  my  own  persoa  of  the  feasibility  of  attaining  without  intrigue 
to  the  highest  honours.  It  is  propec  this  sbauld  be  said  for  the  consolar 
tion  of  people  of  worth,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  youth  to  walk  in 
the  light  way.."  What  sort  of  '^  consolation,"  what  degree  of  ^*  encou- 
ragemcrnt"  to  honest  worth  and  poverty  depressed,  does  the  next  chapter 
in  Bailiy's  public  life  afford  ? 

Talking  with  a  friend  one  day,  ere  his  ^'  glory"  had  risen  half-way  up 
to  its  cdiminatiDg  point,  <'  this  eminent  and  good  man,"  as  Alison^  witii 
jvstice  calls  him,  thus  expressed  his  personal  feelings  in  regard  to  a  career 
of  £une  :  ^*  Instead  of  rushing  noisily  along  like  an  ephemeral  torrent, 
my  wish  would  be^  if  ever  I  come  to  be  known,  to  enjoy  sudsi  r^utatioa 
as  may  be  compared  to  a  tranquil  stream,  always  clear,  always  pure,, 
shaded  by  the  branches  whose  roots  it  nourishes:  often  useful,  ever 
smiling,  it  is  the  charm  and  delight  of  the  plains  it  waters.  .  •  .     At 

length  it  is  lost "     Ah,  that  ensuite  U  sejperd!  knowing  as  we 

do  where  and  how  Bailiy's  life-stream  was  lost. 

Bailiy's  Memoirs,  like  so  many  others  of  bis  age  and  country,  are  de* 
fieient  m  interest  from  the  absence  of  originality,  and  (so  to  speak) 
propria  persona-lity  in  the  writer  as  a  man  and  moving  power,  however 
valuable  tbey  may  be  as  memoires  pour  servir  to  Alisons  and  Mignets. 
It  is  the  presence  of  this  original  character,  this  living  idiosyncrasy,  which 
givea  exertional  interest,  therefore,  to  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  Roland. 
The  same  kind  of  interest,  though  far  less  in  degree,  has  been  attributed, 
on  this  principle,  to  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  Campan  (for  her  portraiture 
of  the  Queen),  and  even  to  tbose  of  Louvet,  who  turns  his  misfortunes 
into  a  roma;nce,  and  his  personal  hazards  into  dramatic  scenes  and  situa- 
tions, keeping  alive  the  attention  by  the  constant  presence  of  a  man,  him- 
seli^  upon  the  stage;  while  in  the  other  Memoirs  of  the  period,  the  man 
disappears  behind  the  party.  ^'  Look,"  says  St  Marc  Girardin,  *'  at 
Bailly,  Buzot,  and  ever  so  many  others ;  they  relate  the  struggles  of  the 
republic  against  the  monarchy,  of  revolutionary  dictatorship  against 

« 

'*  Alack,  it  was  I  who  leaped  at  the  sun. 

To  give  it  my  loving  friends  to  keep. 
Nought  man  eoold  do,  have  1 1^  undone, 

And  you  see  my  harvest,  what  I  reap 
This  very  day,  now  a  year  is  run. 

"  There's  nobody  on  the  house-tops  now- 
Just  a  palsied  few  at  the  windows  set — 
For  the  best  of  the  sight  is,  all  allow. 

At  the  Shambles'  Gate — or,  better  yet„ 
By  the  very  scaffold's  foot,  I  trow. 

'*rgo  in  the  rain,  and,  more  than  needs, 
A  rope  cuts  both  my  wrists  behind. 
And  I  thiak,  by  the  feel,  my  forehead  bleeds, 

Eor  they  fling,  whoever  has  a  mind, 
Stones  at  me  for  my  year's  misdeeds." 

BaowHTOo's  Men  and  Womm, 
*  History  of  Eoro^elu  IT, 
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federalism  ;  but  all  these  things  are  only  the  strife  of  opmions  and  ideas. 
What  is  wanted  is  men,  passions.  You  talk  of  '89,  I  want  to  see  Mira- 
beau;  of  '92,  show  me  Danton ;  of  '93,  Marat  and  Robespierre."*  The 
contrast  is  marked  between  such  impersonal  Memoirs  and  those  of  the 
sixteenth  century — ^by  Brant6me,  L'Etoile,  **  a  sort  of  cockney  who  jots 
down  every  night  whatever  he  has  seen  daring  the  day,"  Montluc,  Solly, 
Momay,  &c.,  in  whose  journals  men  are  ever  on  the  scene  to  give  relief 
and  movement,  while  ideas  seem  effaced  to  afford  room  for  passions. 
Impersonal,  however,  as  in  one  sense  the  eighteenth  century  Memoirs 
may  be,  the  writers  can  hardly  be  accused,  or  commended,  as  ignoring 
themselves,  or  as  unwarrantably  innocent  of  such  a  thing  as  self-con- 
sciousness. 

'  Alisonf  says  of  Bailly's  "  History  of  Astronomy,  Ancient  and  Modem," 
that  it  was  "  written  in  an  elegant  style,"  and  was  welcomed  in  Paris  as 
coinciding  with  the  irreligious  principles  then  prevalent.  VillemainJ 
pronounces  the  style  brilliant,  animated,  often  affected,  but  with  a 
spiriiuelle  affectation.  ^*  It  makes  a  beautifully  methodical  exposition," 
he  says,  "of  general  ideas,  great  systems,  and  mental  progress.  It 
depicte,  more  showily  than  accurately,  the  human  authors  or  promoters 
of  great  discoveries.  Above  all,  scientific  zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause  of  progress,  are  displayed  on  every  page  of  the  book,  and  some- 
times shed  over  it  a  lively  eloquence."  As  to  Bailly's  religious  views, — 
he  by  no  means  belonged  to  the  "  philosophic "  party,  as  an  organised 
body  with  aggressive  designs.  He  had  once  been  hand-and-glove  with 
D'Alembert ;  but  when  the  latter  found  how  much  more  plastic  an  agent 
he  had  in  Condorcet,  he,  with  characteristic  coldness,  threw  over  honest 
Sylvain  Bailly,  and  took  particular  pains  thenceforth  to  deride  him  and 
his  pretensions — assailing  him  and  Buffon  in  one  breath,  and  with  pretty 
equal  hatred, — alluding  to  them,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Voltaire,  as 
*^  certain  charlatans  who,  unable  to  contribute  a  single  clear  and  true  idea 
to  the  mass  of  human  knowledge,  think  to  enrich  it  by  their  hollow  con- 
jectures," &c.  Bailly's  intimacy  with  Buffon  was  roughly  broken,  by  his 
persisting  in  voting  at  an  Academy  election  (1783)  for  his  friend  Sedaine, 
rather  than  for  Buffon's  nominee,  the  Abb4  Maury.  Buffon  was  in  con- 
sternation at  being  refused,  and  abruptly  cancelled  an  alliance  of  time 
aind  tastes, — for  Bailly  and  he  were  of  one  mind  in  several  physical, 
geological,  and  ethnological  '*  crotchets,"  against  which  the  philosophers 
were  banded  together, — taking  French  leave  of  his  trusty  ally  with  a 
waspish  "  £h  bien.  Monsieur,  .nous  ne  nous  verrons  plus."  l^ot  Burke 
could  have  waved  off  Charles  Fox  more  inexorably — though  Burke  could 
and  did  realise  more  feelingly  than  Buffon  the  poet's  truth,  that 

To  be  wroth  with  one  we  love 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 

Bailly  was  in  private  a  man  of  unpretending  modest  worth.  He  was 
fond  of  society,  but  could  not  be  said  to  shine  in  it.  Except  with  two  or 
three  familiar  friends,  he  was  usually  considered  too  thoughtful  and  silent 
for  social  demands.  He  somewhere  describes  himself  (but  this  with 
reference  to  public  displays)  as  sans  facUite  pour  parler  et  timide  a 

•  St.  Marc  Girardin:  M^anges  d'Histoire  politique. 
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Vexces.  With  many  a  mercurial  Frenchman  he  might  have  passed  for  a 
'<  sad-hearted  Anglo-Saxon,"  credulous  of  the  anti-Gallican  saw,  that 
speech  is  silvern,  but  silence  golden.  If  silence  is  in  some  cases  {e,  g. 
that  of  Coleridge's  apple-dumpling  fellow-guest)  the  wisdom  of  fools,  it 
is,  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,*  the  honour  of  wise  men,  who  have  not  the 
infirmity  but  the  virtue  of  taciturnity,  and  speak  not  out  of  the  abundance, 
but  the  well-weighed  thoughts  of  their  hearts.  •"  Such  silence  may  be 
eloquence,  and  speak  thy  worth  above  the  power  of  words."  But  this  is 
not  at  all  French  prose ;  nor  is  Fleckno's  French  poetry,  when  he  breaks 
out  with  his 

Still-bom  Silence !  thou  that  art 

Mood-^te  of  the  deeper  heart ! 

0£Psprmg  of  a  heavenly  kind ! 

Frost  o'  the  mouth*  and  thaw  o'  the  mind ! 

There  was  little  enough  in  Bailly's  personal  appearance  to  correspond 
to  his  gentil  Christian  name,  smacking  of  the  pastoral  and  woodlandish 

and  everything  [of  that  sort]  that  pretty  is, — 

Sylvain,  to  wit.  Perhaps  the  name  of  Sylvain  was  given  him  by  his 
father  in  fond  remembrance  of  the  stage  pastorals  in  which  the  old  gen- 
tleman had  once  indulged,  and  perhaps  shone  in  his  day.  For  Bailly 
pere  is  described  as  having  been  both  painter  and  dramatic  author,  man 
of  wit  and  man  about  town,  who  wrote  parodies,  and  composed  comic 
operettas  and  trifles  of  all  kinds  for  the  Italian  stage ;  so  that  in  the 
mere  course  of  nature  (and  art),  many  a  Sylvain,  it  may  be  presumed, 
would  be  put  in  requisition,  to  play  his  part  with  Phillis,  Galatee,  and 
other  Watteau-ish  bucolics.  Be  the  origin,  however,  of  Sylvain  Bailly's 
nomenclature  what  it  may,  there  was  nothing  of  the  dainty  pastoral  in 
his  outer  man.  He  was  tall  and  thin,  with  a  long  face,  and  tiny  eyes, 
which  he  made  tinier  still  by  half-closing  them,  after  the  manner  of  short- 
sighted people,  of  whom  he  was  amongst  the  very  shortest-sighted.  But  to 
make  up  for  the  short-comings  of  this  diminutive  dual,  he  had  an  inordi- 
nate proportion  of  nose — what  his  friend  Merard  de  Saint  Just  describes 
as  *^  un  nez  d'une  longueur  presque  demesuree" — such  as  would  better 
grace  a  comic  mask  at  Carnival  time  than  one  of  his  father's  Sylviuns 
or  Damons — such  indeed  as  would  suffice,  if  actually  introduced  on  the 
scene,  to 

Hush  the  pretty  warbling  choir 

of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  aforesaid,  and  stijke  them  dumb  with 
wonderment  at  so  gross  a  nasological  transgression,  it  bebg  doubdess 
obligatory  on  all  of  their  vocation  to  have,  a  nose  moulded  as  near  as 
might  be  after  the  patteni  of  ''dame  Fraunchise''  in  Chaucer's  old 
romaunt,  of  whom  we  are  told  that 

Hir  nose  was  wrought  at  poynt  devys. 
For  it  was  gentyl  and  tretys.f 

Whereas  our  Sylvain's  was  the  reverse  of  gentyl,  and  guilty  of  a  longitu- 
dinal error  too  excessive  to  be  tolerated  on  the  mimic  scene.  Not  that 
we  are  to  suppose  the  culpable  feature  in  M.  Bailly's  case,  or  face,  was 
so  objectionable  as  Mr.  Godwin's  nose  appears  to  have  been,  to  some 
spectators — for  instance,  Robert  Southey,  who  writes  to  Joseph  Cottle : 
"  As  for  Godwin  himself,  he  has  large  noble  eyes  [so  far  superior  to  our 
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Sylvaia]»  and  a  note  ob,  mosfe  abominable  nose!  LaogiMge  ia  not 
Titaiqpeiatioas  caoogb  to  describe  the  efifect  of  its  downward  elongatiooi :" 
and  again,  in  a  subsequent  letter :  '*  We  dine  with  llilaiy  WoUstonecroft* 
(sow  Godwin)  to-morrow  [1797}.  Oh,  he  has  a  £oul  noae,  and  I  never 
soft  it  without  loDgiDg  to  cut  it  off.'*t — But  here  is  a  digresuon  which 
admits  of  no  excuse^  and  for  which,  therefore,  we  can  plead  none.  This 
comes  of  being  personal.  ^9  lose  our  way  by  forgetting  the  homely 
direction  "  follow  your  nose,"  and  following  instead  another  person's. 

To  return.  BalUy's  complexion  was  brown,  and  the  expression  of  his 
face  severe  and  (some  would  think)  forbidding.  His  tout  ensemble,  in 
short,  as  his  fnend  already  quoted  expresses  it,  "  ne  lui  donnait  pas  une 
figure  aimable."]:  But  the  same  aathority  assures  us  there  was  nothing 
austere  or  sombre  in  his  aspect,  nothing  to  beHe  what  he  actually  pos- 
sessed, a  fund  of  wise  and  lasting  enjoyment,  the  result  of  a  refined  reason 
and;  a  tranquil  conscience. 

Hiis  benevolent  disposttioD,  as  a  practical  philanthropist,  was  recognised 
in  the  highest  quarters  on  the  occasion  of  his  drawing  up  a  Report  (in 
1786)  on  the  H6tel-Dieu,  and  on  the  question  of  hospital  reform.  The 
queen,  we  are  told,  read  this  Report  with  marked  emotion.  She  there 
toieed  out  in  detail  a  circumstantial  tableau  of  the  varieties  of  suffering 
humanity  in  the  heart  of  the  capital.  With  the  Report  in  her  hand,  she 
could,  if  it  (painfully)  pleased  her,  study  at  leisure,  on  a  rose-bank  in 
Little  Trianon,  the  straits  and  struggles  of  her  bedridden  subjects — ^how 
the  sick  folk  lay  two  in  a  bed,  four  in  a  bed,  nay  six  in  a  bed,  at  the  hos- 
pitals in  Paris. 

Another  Report  from  the  same  pen  had  previously  excited  considerable 
attention.  In  1784,  Bailly  compiled  a  *^  Rapport  on  Animal  Magne- 
tism or  Mesmerism— wherein  he  spoke  in  the  name  of  a  Commission  com- 
posed of  Franklin,  Lavoisier,  and  several  leading  members  of  the  meifical 
Faculty  of  Paris — and  displayed  his  characteristic  sagacity  and  modera- 
tion; proving,  says  M.  Sainte  Beuve,  that  from  the  moment  he  took  t^ 
a  question  of  actual  and  practical  interest,  hypotheses  lost  all  hold  upon 
his  imagipation :  he  neither  denies  certain  extraordinary  fi&cts,  nor 
charges  nimself  with  the  explanation  of  them  ;  but  he  repels  and  refutes- 
that  premature  and  interested  explanation  which  there  was  nothing  to 
justify  in  the  eye  of  sound  philosophy.  These  two  Reports  went  far  to  ex- 
tend the  author's  repute.  Madame,  the  wife  of  the  Comte  de  Provence, 
wished  to  make  him  Secretary  of  her  Cabinet.  Pensioned  by  the  Court, 
had  in  honour  by  Academies,  consulted  by  ministers  on  topics  of  psUic 
interest,  Bailly  was  in  want  of  nothing  that  could  satisfy  the  largest  and 
most  legitimate  ambition  of  a  respectable  savant,  when  the  Revc^ution  of 
'89  broke  out.  A  Tittle  before  that  date  he  had  (in  1787)  provided  for  hia 
domestic  happiness  by  wedding  a  woman  once  possessed  of  great  beauty, 
and  still  retaining  something  of  it — a  widows  and  the  intimate  friend  of 
his  mother.  §  He  saw  in  her,  a  widow,  and  past  ihe  bloom  of  youth, 
what  he  had  seen  when,  by  his  mother's  side,  she  was  younger  by  many 
sumnen,  in  her  own  radiant  spring.  Bat  1787  was  daog«£Oiisly  doee 
t<»  1789.  And  Bailly  the  newly-manied  ntaax  was  soon  to  exchange 
home  joys  for  the  National  Assembly,  and  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and  the 
Chanp^  de  Mars. 

*  Sicin  orig.  f  Southey's  Life  and  Correspondence.  1. 30^7. 
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His  fate  is  second  to  hardly  any,  among  the  victims  of  the  Revolution 
they  had  hailed,  in  its  dark  and  dreary  character.  Lingeringly  dragged 
through  the  streeta  to  the  Champ  de  Mar%  whither  the  guillotine  had 
heen  transported,  ''  for  this  occasion  only,''  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde^ 
thai  the  bloodshed  on  that  Campus  Martins  under  Bailly's  red  flag  might 
be  now  avenged  by  his  own, — bare-headed,  his  hair  cropped^  his  handa 
roughly  corded  behind  his  back,  without  screen  or  shelter  from  the  cold 
mn  that  was  &lling,  and  snow  mingled  with  the  rain, — the  saob  so  mcnre 
than  commonly  brutal  that  the  very  executioners  cried  shame  on  them<— > 
soma  spitting  in  the  ex-mayor's  face,  others  dipping  the  red  flag  they 
had  provided  (bloody  memento  of  that  same  Caucus  MartLus)  in  the 
gutters^  and  whipping  the  drenched  ensign  across  Bailly's  eyes,  others 
cheering  such  spirited  performance  &om  hour  to  hour  (for  the  procession 
was  a  three  hours'  business)  with  all  the  manifestations  peculiar  to  a 
"screaming  farce" — their  victim  compelled  to  "describe  the  circle"  o£ 
the  Champ  de  Mars  on  foot,  and  ordered  to  lick  its  soU  desecrated,  or 
consecrated,  que  voulez-votts  f  by  insurrectionista'  blood^ — ^tbe  guiliotina 
after  aU  removed  from  this  soil,  as  too  holy  a  foundation,,  taken  down  bit 
by  lut,.  and  reconstructed  by  the  river-side,  on  a  dungheap  collected  &oift 
Lutetian  sewers — the  veteran  made  to  carry  some  of  the  heaviest  beama 
himself,  urged  on  by  thrusts  and  blows  liberally  and  impartially  ad* 
xoiiusteredy  fainting  under  his  burden,  welcomed  on  "  coming-to  "  again 
with  a  hurricane  of  laughter,  and  for  another  hour  allowed  to  hold  Death, 
at  arm's  length,  while  the  scaffold  was  re«erected,  on  its  new  inodorous 
site.  Trembling  with  cold,  he  condescended  to  explain,  with  frost  and 
sxu)w  to  back  him,  that  'twas  not  from  cowardice.  Five  hours'  exposure 
of  that  kind  might  make  an  old  man  shake  a  little,  and  would  hardly 
aggravate  the  dread  of  that  swifb  minister,  the  axe»  whose  cruelty  waa 
tender  mercy  beside  the  doings  of  these  men  o£  steek  Few  victims,  says 
the  most  popular  historian  of  these  times,  ever  met  with  viler  executioner^ 
few  executioners  with  so  exalted  a  victinx.  £Us  death,  says  Sainte  Beuve» 
"  xeflects  as  much  honour  as  shame  on  the  human  race."  Lamartine  had 
already  expressed  the  same  sentiment,  m  his  own  ampler  style :  "  One 
bhished  to  be  a  man  on  beholding  these  people.  One  gloried  in  the  title 
while  contemplating  this  man."  So  much  for  Freedom  in  masquerade — 
both  hands  full-^^'  m  her  right  a  civic  wreath,  in  her  left  a  human  head»" 
as  that  weird  stranger  in  the  Vision  of  Sin  says ;.  and  with  him  we  '^  think 
we  know  the  hue  of  that  cap  upon  her  brows." 

Let  her  go!  her  thirst  ehe  slakes 

Where  the  Idoody  conduit  rana: 
Hbea.  her  sweetest  meal  she  makes 

On  thejurst-borti  of  her  tuotu,* 

There  aare  those  who  cast  doubts  on  the  detaals  connected  with  Bailly^s 
dieai^raardi.  Mr;  Croker,t  for  instance,  wishes  the  anecdote  about  the 
tvombliDg  with  cold  <'  eoaldbe  well  authenticated,"  but  puts  the  query,  in 
euefa  a  tumult  who  could  hear  ?  and  of  such  a  mob  who  would  repeat  aa 
•BEpvession  of  this  ne^ure  ?  Sainte  Beuve,  in  kiis  monograph  on  Sylvain 
BaiUy,  dismisses  scepticism  with  a  taunt :  '*  II  y  a  des  gens  qui  luif 
disputent  ce  mot  ['  C'est  de  froid']»  On  dirait  qu'ils  ont  intlr^t  vraiment 
a  ce  qa'il  y  ait  ua  mot  touchant  et  sublime'  de  mdms  dans  le  monde."!( 

*  Tennyson.        f  Quorterfy  Review^  xxvL  239.        :|:  Causeries  du  Lundi,  t.  x. 
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THE  DANUBIAN  PBINCIPALITIES. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  find  that  those  clouds  which  threatened  Europe 
with  a  portentous  crop  of  thunderholts  and  shells  have  heen  dissipated  by 
the  practical  common  sense  of  the  plenipotentiaries  at  the  second  con- 
gress. Bolgrad  and  the  Isle  of  Serpents  are  no  longer  stereotyped 
words  in  our  papers ;  and,  in  fact,  all  those  questions  which  pessimists 
regarded  as  perilous  to  the  security  of  Europe  have  been  dissipated  by 
the  enchanter's  wand.  It  is  evident  that  the  nations  are  fully  impressed 
with  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  are  striving  their  utmost  to  return  to  the 
paths  of  conciliation  and  amity.  The  Greek  question  has  been  settled 
without  reference  to  a  congress :  the  Montenegrin  is  in  a  fair  way  of 
adjustment :  and  even  the  Neufch&tel  business,  which  promised  a  most 
fertile  crop  of  laurels  for  one  side  or  the  other,  has  been  shelved  by  the 
united  good  sense  and  humour  of  European  nations.  It  is  most  grati- 
fying to  find  such  a  temper  existing,  for  it  is  one  of  the  best  guarantees 
of  peace  we  could  demand ;  and  we  fancy  that  the  burst  of  mingled  de- 
rision and  sorrow  with  which  King  Clicquot's  fiery  appeal  to  his  co- 
sovereigns  was  received,  was  the  swan's  song  of  those  judgments  by  the 
sword  which  disgraced  the  last  century,  and  have  hardly  been  justified  in 
our  own. 

With  such  flattering  prospects  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Europe, 
we  may  approach  the  subject  of  the  Danubian  Principalities  with  an  easy 
mind ;  for,  although  an  apparent  coldness  may  exist  at  the  present  time 
between  Austria  and  France  on  this  subject,  we  feel  sure  that  it  is  not 
one  which  can  cause  an  embroglio  in  Europe.  As  the  matter  stands  at 
present,  the  Great  Powers  are  aiTayed  against  each  other :  England  and 
Austria  desire  that  the  Principalities  should  remain  separated,  under  the 
reasonable  supposition  that  the  internal  weakness  of  such  a  united  king- 
dom would  form  but  a  poor  bulwark  against  Russian  aggression  in 
Turkey  :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  France  and  Russia — and  we  suppose 
Prussia  must  be  added,  although  no  formal  adhesion  has  been  g^ven  by 
that  power — ^prefer  the  amalgamation  of  the  Principalities  for  reasons 
best  known  to  themselves.  The  arguments  on  either  side  are  founded  on 
such  good  grounds,  that  we  shall  not  attempt  to  decide  when  such  learned 
pundits  disagree:  we  will,  therefore,  merely  confine  ourselves  to  an 
examination  of  M.  Ubicini's  new  volume,  which  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  supplementary  to  his  celebrated  work  on  Turkey.* 

Roumania  has  been  for  ages  the  battle-g^und  of  the  eastern  nations 
of  Europe.  Among  the  ancients  it  was  known  by  the  generic  name 
of  Dacia.  At  the  present  time  it  is  divided  between  Turkey,  Russia, 
and  Austria,  but  is  inhabited  by  a  compact  and  homogeneous  popu- 
lation, whose  features,  languages,  monuments,  customs,  and  even  name, 
denote  a  Latin  origin.  In  fact,  the  name  of  Wallachs,  given  by  geo- 
graphers to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  does  not  exist  in  Uieir 
national  idiom.     They  call  themselves  Roumans  (Roumoun)  in  remem- 

*  L'Uhivers :  Provinces  Danubiennes  et  Boumaines,  Yalachie,  Moldavie^  &c* 
Par  M.  Ubicini.    Paris  :  Firmin  Didot,  frdres. 
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brance  of  their  ancestors,  whom  Trajan  brought  from  Italy  and  other 
parts  of  the  empire  to  repeople  Dacia,  after  the  dispersion  of  the  native 
race,  and  gave  their  country  the  name  of  the  Roman  Land  (Tsara  Ro- 
manesca).     The  learned  men  called  it  Roumania.     The  name  of  Wal- 
lachs  is  borrowed  from  the  Sclavic  idiom,  which  by  a  process  of  as- 
similation common  enough  among  these  peoples,   translated  the'  word 
Roman  (pafmios,  strong,  or  powerful),  by  Vlak,  or  Vloky,  signifying 
the  same  thing  in  their  language,  just  as  they  transformed  theology 
into  begoslavia  (discourse  on  God),  geography  into  zembUopiasania  (de- 
scription of  the  earth),  Lsetitia  or  Euphrosyne  into  Rada  (joy),  and 
Theodore  into  Bogdan  (present  of  God),  &c.     The  Bulgarians,  who 
were  the  first  to  arrive  from  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  at  that  portion  of 
the  country  some  called  Bulgaria,  gave  this  title  to  the  Roman  farmers 
and  shepherds  with  whom   they  came  in  contact.     The   same   title, 
adopted  by  all  the  Sclavonic  races,  Russians,  Poles,  Croats,  Bohemians, 
&&,  who  applied  it  indifferently  to  the  old  Romans  and  the  modem 
Latin  tribes,  became  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Vlachs  or  Wallachs,  which 
has  since  been  restricted  to  the  most  considerable  portion  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Wallachia.    But,  if  Roumania  is  uniform  in  language,  religion, 
manners,  and  geography,  it  is  politically  divided  into]  three  portions,  to 
only  one  of  which  we  shall  refer  in  our  present  paper — namely,  Turkish 
Roumania,  better  known  as  the  Danuhian  Principalities. 

The  total  amount  of  land  known  as  Moldo- Wallachia,  comprising  the 
isles  of  the  Danube,  is  estimated  at  5727  square  leagues,  of  which  3820 
belong  to  Wallachia,  and  1907  to  Moldavia.     Wallachia  is  divided  into 
tviro  parts,  which  are  separated  by  the  course  of  the  Olto :  Great  Wallachia 
to  the  east,  Little  Wallachia  to  the  west.     In  the  same  way  Moldavia  is 
divided  into  the  high  and  low  country.  The  Moldavian  territory  extends 
within  about  70  deg.  of  longitude  and  35  deg.  of  latitude.  The  frontiers 
of  Russia  and  Austria,  on  either  side,  run  along  the  greater  portion  of  its 
circumference,  the  Wallachian  frontier  occupying  about  thirty  leagues. 
The  Danuhian  frontier,  on  the  side  of  Turkey,  does  not  exceed  four 
leagues.     The  climate  of  Moldo- Wallachia  comprises  the  most  opposite 
extremes.     In  winter  you  find  the  cold  of  Moscow,  in  summer  the  heat 
of  Greece.     Properly  speaking,  there  are  only  two  seasons,  rapidly  fol- 
lowing each  other.     The  winter  lasts  about  five  months,  from  November 
to  the  end  of  April.     During  the  four  first  months  the  country  is  almost 
entirely  covered  with  snow,  and  sledges  are  in  general  use.     There  are, 
however,  few  countries  in  Europe  so  well  favoured  by  nature.  After  leaving 
the  vast  and  fertile  plains  to  which  the  Danube  serves  as  a  girdle,  you 
enter  on  the  Carpathian  side — ^magnificent  pasturages,  forests  admirably 
adapted  for  constructing  purposes,   and  mountains  of  pure  rock-salt, 
which  have  never  yet  been  worked.     The  general  scenery  is  of  the  most 
charming  character.     In  this  country,  plains,   woodlands,  and  forests 
are  collected  to  form  one  enchanting  landscape.     All  the  productions  of 
Europe  may  be  found  there:  the  olive  and  the  orange  are  the  only 
European  trees  which  are  not  favoured  by  the  soil  and  climate.     The 
numerous  vineyards  supply  an  excellent  sort  of  wine,  which  only  requires 
care  to  become  a  worthy  rival  of  the  best  French  sorts.     There  are  no 
sterile  tracts  of  country  to  be  found.     The  rivers  bring  down  nuggets. of 
gold  torn  from  the  sides  of  the  mountains.     These  same  mountains 
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contain,  at  tlie  same  time,  unexplored  mines  of  quicksilver,  iron,  copper, 
bitumen,  sulphur,  coal,  &c.  Wax,  honey,  tobacco,  butter,  cheese,  leather, 
silk,  cattle,  game,  &c.  &c.,  add  to  the  natural  abundance  of  these 
countries.  All  descriptions  of  cereals  abound  there,  and  there  is  no  need 
of  artificial  means  to  increase  their  productiveness.  Com,  for  instance, 
yields  a  crop  of  sixteen  to  twenty-five  fold ;  barley,  thirty ;  Indian  corn, 
three  hundred.  You  find  in  this  country  entire  forests  of  fruit-trees,  such 
as  pears,  apricots,  and  cherries.  The  greater  portion  of  the  mountsuns 
resembles  the  finest  of  our  market- gardens  in  the  variety  and  richness  of 
the  crops. 

In  the  Principalities  there  are  about  3,700,000  hectares  cultivated,  whose 
annual  produce  is  estimated  at  3500/.  This  is  about  one  twenty-fourdi 
the  value  of  land  in  England.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  crops  is  in 
cereals.     It  has  been  estimated  during  the  last  few  years  at — 

Com        ....    4,500,000  hcctolikes 
Maize      ....    6,000.000       ,, 
Barley,  &c.       .        .        .    1,700,000        „ 

To  this  amount  we  must  add  800,000  hectolitres  of  potatoes.  The  latter 
article  of  produce  has  been  introduced  only  very  recently  into  Moldavia, 
and  is  almost  unknown  in  Wallachia.  Out  of  this  amount,  the  Princi- 
palities export  annually  nearly  4,000,000  hectolitres  of  gr^,  represent- 
ing an  approximative  value  of  1,250,000Z.  The  other  branches  of  export 
probably  amount  to  two  and  a  half  millions,  chiefly  in  the  shape  of  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  skins,  wine,  &c.  The  imports  exceed  two  millions,  one^ 
third  of  which  may  be  referred  to  Moldavia,  and  two-thirds  to  Wallachia. 
In  1832  the  two  Principalities  contained  a  population  of  3,299,362 — ^as: 

Wallachia.        .        .        .    2,032,362  souls 
Moldavia  •        .        •       .    1,267,000    „ 

In  1838  the  Wallachian  government  ordered  a  fresh  census,  wfcich 
furnished  41 3,000  families,  which,  at  five  persons  a  family,  would  produce 
a  total  of  2,065,000  inhabitants.  But  this  census  only  took  into  account 
the  tax-paying  classes,  omitting  all  those  who  were  free,  such  as  the 
boyards,  the  religious  orders,  serfs  belonging  to  private  persons,  whose 
number  could  not  be  estimated  at  less  than  170,000 ;  so  that  the  popala- 
tion  at  that  period  must  have  amounted  to  2,235,000  souls.  In  the  same 
year,  Moldavia  had  1,419,000  inhabitants,  which  gives  about  3,660,000 
for  the  united  Principalities.  At  the  present  day  this  population,  owing 
to  the  gradual  increase  since  1839,  may  be  estimated  at  four  millions,  of 
whom  2,500,000  are  Wallachian,  and  1,500,000  Moldavian.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  Principalities  is  ethnographically  divided  into  two  great 
classes,  the  Rouman,  or  native  race,  and  the  immigrant  races.  The  first, 
which  originated  with  a  mixture  of  the  ancient  Dacians,  and  the  nume- 
rous Roman  colonists  whom  Trajan  settled  in  this  country,  form  about 
nine-tenths  of  the  whole  population.  The  Roumans,  who  are  tall,  stoat, 
handsome,  and  intelligent,  with  their  quaint  costume,  which  we  m%ht 
fancy  was  borrowed  from  Trajan's  column,  remind  us  irresistibly  of  die 
haughty  warriors  from  whom  tney  are  descended.  But  the  manly  expres- 
sion which  distinguished  them  is  exchanged,  in  the  modem  Dacian,  fer 
an  air  of  sorrow  and  resignation,  the  resmts  of  the  long  career  of  snfier- 
ing  they  have  endured.  According  to  Lavallee's  "  History  of  the  Ottonmn 
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Empire,"  ^' few  countries,  few  nations,  have  been  more  maltreated,  trodden 
nnder  foot,  and  tortured.  Their  history  is  only  one  long  martyrdom ; 
and  when  we  read  the  monstrous  list  of  devastation  and  massacre,  we  feel 
astonished  at  finding  any  persons  existing  there,  or  any  portion  of  tbe 
land  cultivated."  The  other  nations,  whicb  havB  gradually  furnishod 
their  quota  to  the  population  of  Moldo- Wallachia,  are  rerj  numerous ; 
but  in  the  present  sketch  our  purpose  will  be  served  by  a  mention  of  the 
more  important  elements. 

The  Greeks  did  not  enter  the  Principalities  for  commercial  purposes 
until  the  fifteenth  century;  eventually,  the  nomination  of  the  Fanariotes 
to  the  dignity  of  hospodars  attracted  a  great  number  from  Constanti-' 
nople  and  other  parts  of  Turkey,  who  established  themselves  in  the 
country,  and  formed  alliances  with  the  natives,  among  whom  they  weve 
ver^  speedily  merged.  As  early  as  the  seventh  century,  amd  evexi  be^ooe 
their  conversion  to  Chrislianity,  the  Bulgarians  sent  colonists  into  Daoia. 
At  a  later  period,  the  wars  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  and  especially 
those  that  terminated  in  the  treaties  of  Jassy  and  Adrianople,  caused  m 
emigration  of  a  great  number  of  femilies  feom  Bulgaria  into  MoMo- 
Wallachia,  while,  at  the  same  time,  many  Walladrian  colonists,  wearied 
of  the  cruelty  and  injtmtice  of  their  rulers,  sought  shelter  in  the  Ottoman 
territory.  The  Bulgarians  established  in  the  Principalities  live  by  i^ii- 
culture  and  sheep  breeding.  About  the  eleventh  century  the  Persian  in- 
vasi(m  caused  a  great  number  of  Armenians  to  fly  to  Poland  and  Mol- 
davia. At  a  later  period  still  larger  emigrations  took  place.  The  Levant 
trade  induced  others  to  come  up  from  Constantinople  and  sett^  hmt. 
The  latter,  who  are  settled  in  Lower  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  only  eon- 
verse  in  Turkish,  while  the  co-religionists,  settled  in  the  up-oootttry, 
hare  preserved  their  native  idiom. 

The  Jews  met  with  in  the  Principalities  have  come  cither  from  Poland 
or  Spain.  The  latter  are  a  portion  of  those  who  emigrated  and  settled 
in  Turkey  when  the  cruelty  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  expelled  them  fipom 
Spain  and  Portugal.  The  former,  who  swarm  in  Moldavia,  and  form  one- 
third  of  the  population  of  Jassy,  came  feom  Russia  and  Austrian  Poland, 
flying  from  tl^  recruiting  nuisance.  They  speak  a  sort  of  broken  Ger- 
man, mixed  with  some  Russian  and  Polish. 

The  gipsies  are  supposed  to  have  made  their  first  appearance  in  tile 
Principalities  in  the  year  1417 ;  and  from  the  earliest  period  they  have 
been  kept  in  a  servile  condition.  They  formerly  were  divided  into  the 
Tsigans  of  the  state,  the  monasteries,  and  of  private  persons,  but  in  1844, 
the  government  having  enfranchised  the  two  first  classes,  they  weie 
entered  in  the  list  of  labourers,  and  compelled  to  pay  taxes. 
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wooden  impkm^tft,  bear  leaders,  groama,  smit^,  &o. ;  3.  Tke  Fatnukes,  who 
are  sedentary,  cultivators  of  tke  soil,  and  domestic  servants ;  3.  The  Notom, 
pagans,  half  savage  and  half  naked,  always  wandering,  living  by  plunder,  or 
serving  on  board  the  barges,  &a 

The  two  Principalities  c<mtaia  about  250,000  Tsigans— 150,000  in 
Wallachia,  100,000  m  Moldavia.  The  proportion  the  enfranchished  bear 
to  tiie  serfs  may  be  estimated  at  about  two-fiftha. 
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One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  governmental  system  of  the  Princi- 
palities is  the  exemption  from  taxation  accorded  to  the  nohility  and  their 
immediate  followers.  How  glaring  this  evil  is  will  be  seen  at  once,  that 
they  are  estimated  at  680,000  in  the  two  Principalities,  or  more  than  a 
sixth  of  the  entire  population.  At  the  same  time,  the  nobility  who  enjoy 
these  privileges  have  no  claim  to  them  from  birth,  for  the  old  families 

•  have  quite  died  out,  while  their  place  has  been  usurped  by  the  Fanariotes 
and  ouier  Greek  adventurers.  In  Wallachia,  for  instance,  out  of  twenty 
great  boyard  £Eimilies,  there  are  only  nineteen  who  date  back  more  than 
twenty  years.  In  Moldavia  you  can  hardly  meet  with  one  family  in  ten 
going  farther  back  than  John  Stourdza,  whose  family  bears  date  1828. 

The  Principalities  enjoy  an  independent  internal  leg^islation  and  ad- 
ministration, known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Organic  Regulation,"  and 
promulgated  in  1831  in  accordance  with  a  separate  act  of  the  treaty  of 
Ackerman.  Each  principality  is  governed  by  a  prince,  or  a  hospodar, 
elected  for  life  by  the  extraordinary  general  assembly.  In  case  of 
death,  abdication,  or  deposition,  the  ministers  of  home  affairs  and  of 
justice,  and  the  president  of  the  supreme  divan  (in  Moldavia),  form,  under 
the  name  of  Caimacamate,  a  provisional  administration  until  a  new 
election  has  been  made.  The  hospodar  has  an  annual  civil  list  of 
24,000/.,  and  has  the  right  to  choose  his  ministers,  who  are  five  in 
number.  The  chief  command  of  the  forces  is  entrusted  to  a  general,  or 
spathavy  who  forms  one  of  the  council  of  ministers,  or  grand  administra- 
tive council.  We  may  mention  here  that  the  Princes  Ghika  and  Stirbey, 
when  they  left  the  Principalities  in  1853,  handed  over  the  authority  to 
this  council.-  There  is  also  a  second  council,  known  as  the  ordinary 
council  of  administration. 

The  general  extraordinary  council,  to  which  the  election  of  the  prince 
is  entrusted,  is  composed  in  Wallachia:  1.  of  the  metropolitan  of 
Bucharest  and  the  Bishops  of  Bouz^s,  Rimnik,  and  Argis;  2.  of  50 
Boyards  of  the  first  class;  3.  of  73  Boyards  of  the  second  class;  4.  of 
the  noble  deputies  of  the  districts,  in  a  proportion  of  2  to  each  district; 
5.  of  27  deputies  of  corporations:  forming  a  total  of  190  members.  The 
general  extraordinary  assembly  in  Moldavia  is  composed  of  132  mem- 
bers, chosen  in  the  same  manner.  The  general  ordinary  assembly  deli- 
berates on  all  government  propositions,  and  controls  the  expenses  of 
the  state.  In  Wallachia,  it  is  composed  of  44  members ;  in  Moldavia, 
of  35. 

The  judicial  administration  of  the  Principalities  is  composed  of  2 
supreme  judicial  divans,  sitting  at  Bucharest  and  Jassy ;  3  divans  of  ap- 
peal (2  in  Wallachia  and  1  in  Moldavia) ;  31  tribunals  of  the  first  instance 
(18  in  Wallachia,  and  13  in  Moldavia),  sitting  at  the  chief  town  of  each 
district ;  and  3  tribunals  of  commerce.  There  is  also  in  each  village  a 
species  of  jury,  whose  functions  resemble  those  of  our  magistrates;  it  is 

•  composed  of  three  villagers,  chosen  annually  by  the  commune,  and  who 
meet  every  Sunday,  after  church,  in  the  house  and  under  the  presidency 
of  the  papas. 

As  regards  religion,  the  Roumans  in  the  Principalities  profess  the 
Eastern  Greek  faith.  Each  of  the  two  provinces  is  under  a  metropo- 
litan, depending  on  the  patriarch  at  Constantinople.  This  supremacy, 
however,  is  only  nominal,  and  is  confined  to  a  present,  which  the  metro- 
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politans  send  to  the  patriarch  upon  their  installation.  Ah  ecclesiastiiud 
tribunal,  which  meets  under  their  direction,  decides  disputes  between 
husbands  and  wives,  and  regulates  the  law  of  divorce.  The  clergy  are 
divided  into  two  orders:  the  calogers,  or  monks  of  St.  Basil,  who  are 
forced  to  celibacy,  and  the  secular  priests,  who  are  allowed  to  marry 
before  taking  holy  orders.  The  former  alone  can  attain  high  rank  in  the 
Church,  and  are  subdivided  into— - 

1.  The  metropolitan  archbishop  and  the  diocesan  bishops. 

2.  The  archimandrites,  who  preside  over  the  monasteries,  and  are 
either  Greeks  or  natives,  with  the  capacity  of  priors. 

3.  The  ieramonastici,  or  monks  consecrated  priests,  who  are  em- 
powered to  read  mass  and  administer  the- sacrament 

4.  The  simple  brothers. 

The  secular  priests,  under  the  name  of  papas,  are  entrusted  with  the 
ordinary  parochial  duties,  and,  like  the  calogers,  are  exempt  firam 
taxation. 

There  are  about  80,000  Catholics  in  the  Principalities,  who  have  73 
churches.  All  other  religions  are  tolerated  in  Moldo-Wallachia,  vrith 
the  exception  of  the  Mussulman,  for,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation,  Turks  can  neither  reside  in  the  country,  nor  establish 
mosques  for  the  purposes  of  their  religion. 

The  military  forces  of  the  Principalities,  composed  of  the  guard  of 
honour  of  the  hpspodars,  the  quarantine  force,  the  customs  officers,  and 
the  internal  police,  comprise  the  regular  army,  or  the  militia,  and  the 
frontier  guard.  The  Wallachian  regular  army  is  composed  of  2  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  3  squadrons  of  cavalry,  2  light  artillery  batteries,  and 
a  company  of  sappers,  forming  an  effective  strength  of  6000  men.  Re- 
cruiting only  falls  on  the  tax-paying  peasants ;  for  the  boyards,  mer- 
chants, artisans,  gipsies,  Jews,  and  servants  are  exempted  from  service. 
Two  men  are  drawn  from  every  hundred  families.  Every  individual  in 
the  service  exempts  his  family  from  taxation  during  the  period  of  his 
service.  He  obtains  a  life  exemption  if-  he  serves  thi*ee  terms,  or 
eighteen  years. 

The  gendarmerie  {trahants  or  dorobantz)  was  established  in  1832 
for  the  service  of  the  administration,  and  divided  for  that  purpose  into 
corporals'  squads,  each  of  ten  men.  Three  of  these  squads  are  attached 
to  each  prefecture,  and  one  to  each  sub-prefecture.  The  whole  corps  is 
formed  into  17  companies,  forming  2  regiments,  each  commanded  by 
a  colonel.  They  are  compelled  to  find  their  own  horses,  arms,  and 
equipments,  but  their  houses  are  exempted  from  capitation  and  re- 
cruiting. 

The  frontier  guard  (cordonasi)  was  established  in  1834.  The  duties 
of  the  villages  to  which  the  guard  of  one  of  the  pickets  b  entrusted,  are, 
to  have  always  at  the  spot  sdlotted  to  them  four  armed  men  and  two 
boatmen,  and  to  keep  the  boats  and  barracks  required  for  their  use  in  a 
proper  state  of  efficiency.  In  return,  they  are  exempted  from  recruiting 
and  the  gendarmerie.  This  corps  is  also  formed  into  2  regiments  of 
20  companies ;  8  being  stationed  on  the  Austrian  frontier,  and  12  on 
the  line  of  the  Danube.  Our  readers  can  imagine  few  more  ludicrous  sights 
than  is  displayed  at  one  of  these  picket-houses  when  the  steamer  bearing 
the  Austrian  flag  goes  past,  and  the  guard  turns  out  to  salute  it :  it  is 
very  probable  that  some  of  the  men  may  be  bathing  at  the  time ;  but,  no 
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natter»  the  corporal  is  infixorabley  they  muat  present  arms.  In  truth, 
these  Walkchian  militia  are  not  remarkable  for  regularity  of  dress; 
winter  or  summer,  they  are  generally  wrapped  in  a  dingy  bunda^  and 
as  long  as  they  haye  a  musket  in  their  hands,  that  fact  appears  quite 
sufficient  to  convert  them  into  warriors,  Whereyer  we  have  had  ao 
opportunity  to  form  their  acquaintancei  they  irzesistibly  reminded  us  of 
Falstaff's  ragged  regiment;  but,  after  all*  they  are  rather  betteor  than  the 
Turks. 

We  may  arxive  at  the  following  result  fiom  the  data  fiimished  abore. 
In  Wallachia,  there  are : 

Begohrani^  •  .  .  .  6,000 
Trabanta  ....  *  4,800 
Frontier  guards         .        .        .    6,644 


17,444    „ 
In  Moldayia : 

Eegulararmy    «...    3,540  men 

Trabauts 1,800    „ 

I'rcmtier  guards  .        .    5,000    „ 

10,340    ^ 

which  ^ves  a  general  total  for  the  two  Principalities  of  27,784  men. 

The  I^rincipalities  have  two  descriptions  of  revenue,  direct  and  indirect. 
The  expenses  are  formed  of  the  tribute  to  the  Porte,  fixed  at  2  millions 
of  Turkish  piastres  (18,500/.)  for  Wallachia,  and  1  million  for  Moldavia; 
the  civil  list  of  the  hospodars,  amounting  to  one-ninth  of  the  whole 
revenue;  the  salaries  of  officials,  &c. 

The  commerce  of  the  Principalities  is  in  a  most  satis&ctory  condition, 
for  it  has  doubled  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  in  spite  of  the  constant 
obstacles  offered  by  Russia.  Of  these,  the  worst  is  the  silting  of  the 
Sulina  mouth,  partly  by  the  accidental  effiBct  of  time,  partly  by  the  sys- 
tematic negligence  of  the  Bussian  government,  which  zealously  tried  to 
intercept  the  navigation  and  force  trade  to  Odessa.  During  the  whole 
period  that  the  delta  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  river  was  In  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  there  were  always  sixteen  feet  of  water  over  the  bar.  But 
since  Bussia,  by  the  terms  of  tne  treaty  of  Adrianople,  gained  possession 
of  this  territory,  the  depth  has  been  reduced  to  eleven  feet,  and  the  pas- 
sage has  been  rendered  so  narrow,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of 
wrecks  which  have  been  left  there,  that  ships  are  frequently  obliged  to 
discharge  a  part  of  their  cargo  before  crossing  the  bar,  and  take  it  on 
board  again  afterwards.  In  1837,  the  imports  and  exports  at  Galatzdid 
not  exceed  in  value  300,000/. ;  in  1852,  they  amounted  to  nearly  a 
million.  But  the  greatest  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  trade  with 
England  :  in  1846,  England  exported  to  the  Principalities  merchandise 
of  the  value  of  200,000/.,  while,  m  1851,  they  exceeded  300,000/. 

The  history  of  the  Principalities  is  the  next  point  which  M.  Ubicini 
refei*$  to,  and  it  is  extremely  mteresting :  so  much  so,  that  we  regret  the 
inexorable  necessity  of  passing  it  over  through  the  want  of  space.  In 
turning  over  the  pages,  we  find  here  and  there  some  choice  gems ;  we 
meet,  for  instance,  with  such  interesting  names  as  Vlad  the  Impaler,  wh(V 
we  may  be  sure,  acted  fully  up  to  his  name — thus,  being  once  troubled 
with  the  number  of  beggars  who  infested  his  country,  he  invited  them  to 
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a  fiBstlfml,  and,  at  the  heiglit  of  the  fun,  bamt  them  aim.  Some  Tartan 
OHoe  to  ask  mercy  for  one  of  their  tribe,  aceoaed  of  theft :  he  ordered  them 
ta  perform  the  exeeation  themselveS)  and  on  their  r^usal,  he  canaed  the 
cnl^nt  to  be  boUed,  and  forced  them  to  devour  him.  Then,  again,  when 
he  took  any  Turks  prisooersy  his  fayourite  practice  was  to  sldn  their  fieet^ 
and  after  rubbing  salt  into  them,  have  it  lii^Led  off  bj  goats.  Still,  ha 
was  highly  impartial  in  his  barbarity,  for  when  he  was  walking  with  a 
boyazd  on  a  hot  sammei^s  day  among  the  reeking  corpses  of  hia  victiaia^ 
and  iJie  latter  felt  choked  fay  the  stench,  <*  What  I*  said  the  tyrant,  '^yo« 
do  not  Hke  the  smell  7"  ^  I  cannot  say  I  do !"  was  the  reply.  Vlad,  to 
take  the  offensive  smell  oat  of  Us  noatiils,  had  him  impaleii  opon  a  vary 
loAypole. 

Aa  may  be  supposed,  the  Principalities  were  the  battle-field  of  all  the 
tmbnlent  Orientals  who  felt  a  desire  to  have  a  little  of  their  hot  blood 
1st*  Hungarians^  Germans,.  Turks,  all  joined  in  one  opinion,  however 
maA  ihey  might  fisagree  on  odiers,  that  the  Friacipalitiea  offered  a  fine 
field  for  plunder,  which  it  would  be  oriminal  for  them  to  neglect  working". 
But,  taming  from  these  seenes  of  butcherinr  and  blood,  and  passiD^  over 
tibe  siekening'  period  when  the  M<ddo-WnBachians  were  engaged  in  eotting 
eaeh  otherls  throats,  we  will  proceed  to  a  new  era  in  their  history,  com* 
mencing  with  the  rule  of  the  Fanariotes. 

There  is  in  Constantinople  a  quarter  called  that  of  the  Fanar  or  Fanal^ 
situated  along  the  Golden  Horn,  near  a  gate  called,  even  during  the  r^pn 
of  the  Latin  emperors,  PUi  Um  Phanuriou.  This  quarter  is  stdll  almost 
exclusively  hdiahited  by  Greeks.  About  the  anddle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  it  contained  some  twenty  fiunilies,  forming  a  species  of  aristocraqr^ 
distinguished  ftom  the  rest  of  the  nation  by  their  skill  and  riches,  but  of  a 
rather  doubtful  origin,  half  European,  half  Asiatic,  composed  originally 
of  firagments  of  the  notable  fiuniliea  who  provided  the  lay  clergy  at  Con* 
stantinople,  but  mingled  afterwards  with  Italian  blood,  as  is  seen  by  the 
names  of  GiuHani,  Mourousi,  and  Rosetti  figuring  by  the  side  of  the 
Mavrocordatos,  Callimachis,  and  Hypsilantis.  Some  of  these  families 
affected,  it  is  true,  a  still  more  illustrious  ori^n,  and  in  virtue  of  th^ 
names,  Cantacuzene  and  Palcologus,  b<»e  themselves  like  true  d&> 
soendants  of  the  imperial  houses  of  Constantimople  and  Trebimid,  dis- 
persed but  not  destroyed  by  the  conquest. 

These  noUes  have  received  fipom  history  the  name  of  Fanariotes,  from 
the  name  of  the  quarter  they  inhabited.  Although  fiillen  from  their  high 
estate,  they  maintained  great  authority  over  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Th^ 
managed  its  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs,  and  the  members  of  the  synod, 
as  well  as  the  principal  members  of  the  secular  clergy,  were  drawn  from 
among  them.  But  beyond  this  privilege  Fanariotes  possessed  no  au- 
thority, and  only  appeared  anxious  to  sink  into  fbrgetfiilness  when  an 
unexpected  event  suddenly  brought  them  forward  and  gave  them  a 
political  power  in  the  state. 

The  relations  of  Turkey  with  the  Western  courts  became  daily  more 
important,  and  yet  the  Turks,  either  through  indolence  or  preiudioe,  con- 
tinned  to  disdain  the  study  of  European  languages,  just  as  they  refused 
to  accredit  to  foreign  courts.  They  employed,  in  their  communication 
with  Franks,  Jews  or  renegades,  generally  Itafians  or  Poles,  who  per^ 
formed  the  duties  of  interpreters  and  translators.  At  a  later  date,  the 
P<»te  found  it  advantageous  to  employ  its  own  subjects  in  heo  of  havmg 
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reooime  to  strangers,  and  it  employed  the  Greeks,  whose  craAy  mind 
was  admirably  adapted  for  employment  of  this  nature.  Still  their  fane* 
tions,  which  they  possessed  the  art  of  rendering  lacratiye,  were  not  at 
the  outset  endowed  with  any  consideration.  They  were  simply  styled 
writers^  or  grammatUd,  They  remained  in  the  ante-room  preceding  the 
divan,  pHe^mele  with  the  other  servants,  and  awaiting  a  summons  to  read 
or  translate  some  document.  The  favour  they  enjoyed  was  quite  personal, 
and  depended  entirely  on  their  skill,  or  the  caprice  of  the  minister  to 
whom  tiiey  were  specially  attached.  Among  tiie  persons  holding  positions 
of  this  nature  during  the  rmg^  of  Muhammad  IV.,  at  the  time  of  the 
siege  of  Candia,  was  a  certain  Chian  Greek,  one  of  those  islanders  whom 
the  Turks  insulted  by  calling  tauchans,  or  hares.  His  name  was 
Panafoti,  and,  tiiough  a  native  of  Chio^  he  was  believed  to  be  descended 
from  an  old  family  at  Trebizond.  He  was  a  very  clever  man,  and  the 
Greeks  had  given  him  the  name  of  the  Green  Horse,  from  the  old 
proverb,  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  find  a  green  horse  in  Chio  as  a  wise  man. 
The  Turks  took  him  for  a  magician,  and  pronounced  his  name  with  a 
certain  degree  of  terror.  He  was  appomted  the  first  grand  dragoman, 
and  received  a  salary  amounting  to  more  than  30,000/.. a  year.  On  his 
death,  he  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  Mavrocordato,  and  the  importance 
of  the  Greeks  in  the  Turlosh  government  became  so  excessive,  that  they 
were  appointed  hospodars  of  the  Principalities.  No  feeling  of  love  for 
country  inspired  them.  They  had  to  pay  a  heavy  sum  for  installation, 
and  their  only  object  was  to  recover  it  m>m  the  unfortunate  country. 
The  Porte,  naturally  finding  this  a  capital  method  of  raising  money,  soon 
hit  on  the  plan  of  deposing  the  hospodars  in  favour  of  gentlemen  with 
longer  purses,  and  thus  the  unfortunate  countries  were  squeezed  quite  dry. 
This  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  mark  of  civilisation 
among  the  Turks,  and  rendered  them  worthy  of  being  enrolled  in  the 
European  family.  At  any  rate,  the  Porte  has  kept  up  the  same  system 
to  the  present  day,  and  it  is  one  of  the  great  grievances  of  which  the 
Moldo-Wallachians  complain.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  any  proposed 
reform  in  the  Principalities  will  have  to  grapple  with  this  difficulty ;  and 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Turks,  who  have  such  an  intense  reverence 
for  money,  will  be  induced  to  give  up  so  easy  a  means  of  drawing  rev^nue^ 
unless  a  powerful  argument  be  employed  by  the  allies. 

The  character  of  the  Moldo-Wallachians  suggests  long  ages  of  misery 
and  brutality.  They  dbplay  a  degree  of  apathy,  according  to  Wilkin- 
son, which  a  free  Briton  can  scarcely  realise.  With  them  resigna- 
tion has  destroyed  energy.  In  seeing  themselves  so  constantly  oppressed, 
they  have  been  forced  to  believe  that  misfortune  is  their  destiny,  and 
hence  they  never  make  any  attempts  to  rise.  Victims  to  the  foreigners 
who  invaded  their  territory — victims  to  the  boyards  who  appropriated  the 
frmta.  of  their  labours,  they  hate  both  equally ;  but  this  Imtred  does  not 
go  so  far  as  to  cover  the  country  with  armed  bands  of  guerillas,  or  where 
oppression  had  reached  its  utmost  limits,  to  bum  down  the  casties  of 
their  lords.  But  if  they  have  lost  that  martial  impulse  which  formerly 
characterised  the  race — ^if  the  love  of  country  has  assumed  the  place  <^ 
that  for  war — they  have  not  yet  g^ven  up  any  of  those  qualities  which 
form  good  soldiers  and  trustworthy  armies — sobriety,  discipline,  and 
courage.  ' 

We  regret  that  space  will  not  permit  us  to  make  many  other  interest- 
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ing  excerpts  from  M.  Ubiciui's  book,  which  we  can  confidently  recom- 
mend  to  the  careful  consideration  of  all  those  who  desire  information  re- 
lative to  the  Principalities.     We  are  bound,  however,  to  give  our  readers 
some  appreciation  of  the  result  we  have  arrived  at  from  a  serious  perusal 
of  this  work;  and  it  may,  fortunately,  be  summed  up  in  a  very  few 
words.     Auy  attempt  to  prop  up  the  iniquitous  system  of  government 
now  obtaining  in  the  Principalities,  would  be  merely  to  perpetuate  injus- 
tice ;  and  were  the  Principalities  imited,  such  a  step  would  be  of  no 
service,  unless  a  powerful  protectorate  were  appointed  at  the  same  time. 
It  may  be  urged  that,  as  a  general  rule,  protectorates  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful ;  but  in  this  instance  one  broad  rule  can  be  safely  followed — it  is 
of  vital  consequence  to  the  Principalities  that  both  Turkish  and  Rusdan 
predominance  should  be  pnt  down.    To  the  former  a  very  effectual  check 
has  been  applied ;  and  it  strikes  us  that  no  g^at  difficulty  would  be  found 
in  ending  the  Turkish  system  of  extortion  so  prevalent  in  the  Princi- 
palities.    There  is  no  finer  country  in  the  world  than  the  Principalities 
generally  for  agricultural  purposes ;  the  soil  is  rich  and  virgin ;  and  it 
might  be  converted  into  the  granary  of  nations  at  a  very  small  outlay. 
But  for  this  a  large  immigration  of  skilled  labour  is  required,  and  this 
will  not  be  procured  until  there  is  some  guarantee  of  good  government. 
We  know  an  instance  of  an  English  gentleman  who  settled  in  Bulgaria, 
and  procured  his  land  at  an  absurdly  cheap  rate  ;  but  what  was  the  con- 
sequence ?     He  expended  his  capital  in  getting  land  into  good  working 
order,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  he  experienced  a  Tur&h  avanidh^ 
and  bad  a  regiment  of  Turks  quartered  on  him  until  he  agpreed  to  pay 
sixfold  his  original  rent.  There  was,  of  course,  an  appeal  from  the  delin- 
quent pacha  to  the  Porte,   but  that  was  of  slight  avail :   the  land 
was  worth  the  sum  demanded,  and  so  it  was  paid  under  protest.     Still, 
as  none  of  us  like  losing  the  reward  of  our  industry,  or  even  running 
a  risk  of  that  nature,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  Principalities  will  be 
colonised  by  English  money  and  enterprise  until  there  is  a  certain^  of  a 
fair  return  for  both. 

And  this  matter  could  be  very  easily  settled.  Whether  *  the  Princi- 
palities be  united  or  not,  is  of  very  slight  importance,  compared  with  the 
£Ekct  of  a  magnificent  country  being  allowed  to  lie  fsdlow.  The  assurance 
of  security  once  afforded  by  the  allies,  English  capital  would  be  sent  in, 
as  it  is  always,  when  a  profitable  market  can  be  found.  As  for  any  con- 
siderations of  Turkish  interests,  they  can  no  longer  be  regarded  after  the 
experience  we  have  had  of  the  Mussulmans  ;  for  we  know  now  that  in- 
gratitude is  all  we  have  to  expect  from  them.  But  when  a  Christian 
nation  is  suffering  from  the  worst  government  which  a  narrow-minded 
Muhammadan  could  devise  for  his  own  interest,  we  think  that  England 
should  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  Principalities.  And  even  if 
the  Manchester  gentlemen  might  fancy  it  improper  for  government  to 
interpose  in  matters  where  humanity  is  merely  concerned,  still  they  can 
console  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  a  development  of  agriculture 
in  the  Principalities  must  infallibly  tend  to  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
bread,  which  would  at  the  same  time  allow  a  reduction  of  factory  wages. 
Only  let  these  gentlemen  think  of  the  profit  they  have  derived  from  the 
fallacy  of  1847,  and  we  feel  sure  they  could  not  venture  to  vote  against 
any  independent  member  who  proposed  the  active  interference  of  Eng- 
land in  the  matter  of  the  Principalities. 
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Bt  E.  p.  RoWBEl^Xi. 

XVIL 

BABCLAT  TAHBUmr. 

Imaoehb  jouiself  heavj  in  the  head  through  driaking,  and  weak  in 
the  legs  through  fatigue — partly  hlind  through  a  hlack  eye — pale  and 
thin  through  gradual  starvation.  Carry  your  fancy  further.  See  your 
garments  in  die  last  degree  seedy  and  soiled  (your  hat»  especially,  hrokcA 
and  battered),  and  observe  that  you  are  soaked  with  the  rain  which  is 
^eoming  down  in  torrents.  Presenting  this  cheerful  aspect,  and  under 
these  eihilaradng  circumstances,  mark  yourself  slowly  journeying  akmg 
ihe  Strand. 

Journeying !  Stumbling,  rolling,  pitching,  shoving  and  being  shoved 
—-pitied  by  a  few,  cursed  by  some,  and  utterly  left  to  your  fate  by  all — 
^  miserable  outcast,  a  wretched  blot,  a  fotd  thing  of  wmch  the  earui  were 
well  rid,  and  which  ought  to  slink  into  some  dark  place  by  the  river-side, 
aad  shut  its  eyes  for  ever  upon  this  pure  and  happy  existence. 

You  wiU  now  be  able,  reader,  if  you  have  complied  with  my  somewhat 
unpleasant  suggestions,  to  get  a  glimpse  of  Barclay  YanBaen  as  lie  ap- 
peared one  December  evening  several  years  ago. 

He  was  coming  into  the  City  from  Charing-eross,  and  had  been  two 
hours  on  the  road  already.  In  reply  to  the  in<|uiries  of  sundry  police- 
men, he  had  intimated  that  he  had  an  app(Mntment  of  great  importance 
with  a  legal  firm  eastward,  but  such  statement  had  not  been  implicitly 
believed.  Notwithstanding  the  pouring  rain,  Mr.  VanRuen  had  stood 
aome  time  opposite  to  Somerset  House,  admiring  its  architecture,  and 
had  subsequently  read  every  word  of  the  different  playbills  which  had 
come  before  him  in  his  route.  Once,  after  lengthened  meditation}  he 
opened  the  door  of  a  public-house,  and  appeared  about  to  speak;  but 
havinfif  felt  in  his  pockets,  his  resolution  seemed  to  change,  for,  with  a 
aigh,  he  slowly  turned  and  withdrew. 

An  idea  apparently  stole  by  degrees  into  the  mind  of  Barclay  Van- 
Soen  that  he  was  in  evil  plight — that  he  was  drunk — that  he  was  wet 
through — that  he  was  shivering  with  cold.  He  moaned  dismally,  an^ 
ataggering  into  a  by-street,  be  sat  down  on  a  step  to  consider  the  position 
f^fa&irs. 

A  pious  man  passed  that  way,  and  kindly  handed  him  a  tract  on  the 
cabjeet  of  intemperance,  accompanying  his  gifi  with  many  affectin|^ 
/observations. 

A  parish  officer  passed  that  way,  and  fearing  that  the  man  was  in  a 
Ayiag  conditioD^  aad  that  the  pari^  might  be  put  to  the  expense  of  his 
huritdy  ofiSured  to  convey  Urn  in  a  eab  to  some  broader  and  easier  door- 
step in  the  City,  where  he  coeid  end  his  days  more  comfortaUy  $  but  the 
auggestioii  was  declined. 
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A  pofieeman  demred  him  "to  more  on,*'  and  spoke  (Soncermng  the 
BtBtioiHho'lue. 

Finally,  the  tenant  of  tiie  honse,  on  the  step  of  which  VanRuen  was 
reclining,  ran  briskly  out,  and  kicked  him  into  the  road. 

Yerily  do  we,  in  love  and  charity  among  ourselres,  take  away  from 
him  that  hath  little  eiren  that  which  he  hath.  So  &e  door-step  was  now 
denied  to  Barclay  V anRuen. 

Rousing  himself  from  the  insenrihility  which  for  the  moment  crept 
oyer  him  after  he  had  experienced  the  humane  treatment  just  recorclea, 
VanRuen  shuffled  out  of  the  street,  and  was  again  in  the  busy  Strand. 
Which  way  was  he  going  now?  He  be^n  to  be  oblivious  of  the  object 
widi  which  he  had  set  out.  He  forgot  the  goal  he  had  desired  to  reach. 
Yet  he  stumbled  on,  not  shoving  now,  but  being  perpetually  shoved, 
tfamst  aside,  turned  into  the  road  by  foot-passengers,  bawled  at  and 
threatened  by  coachmen,  jeered  at  and  despised — ^yes,  he  still  stumbled 
on-— his  last  journey. 

Down  came  the  rain  in  torrents— no  matter,  Barclay  VanRuen  had 
been  wet  through  for  hours ;  more  fiercely  blew  the  wind — no  matter, 
Barclay  VanRuen  felt  it  not:  he  was  too  numbed,  he  was  almost  past 
feeling.  A  va&pie,  hazy  notion  that  he  ought  to  be  somewhere  else  still 
kept  him  moving;  but  while  the  legs  continued,  though  in  wretched 
fashion,  to  perform  their  office,  the  mind  was  making  holiday,  and  had 
ceased  to  direct  them. 

It  was  not  many  years  ago  that  Barclay  VanRuen  had  owned  a 
mansion  and  ridden  in  a  carriage— -not  many  years  ago  that  about  this 
lime  in  the  evening  he  had  been  accustomed  to  sit  down  to  an  ample 
repast  shared  by  a  beautiful  and  loving  wife — not  many  years  ago  tnat 
lie  had  a  multitude  of  friends  admiring,  caressing,  and  cheating  him— * 
tKtt  many  years  ago  that,  intoxicated  with  happiness  and  burstmg  widi 
pride,  he  fint  set  foot  in  a  career  which  quickly  brought  him  to  misery 
and  d^adation  awful  and  profound. 

Shadows  of  the  past  flitted  before  htm  as  VanRuen  still  contrived  to 
jbumey  onwards.  How  ht  he  was  enabled  to  persevere  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. It  was  some  distance.  He  was  stimulated  by  a  delusion  whidi 
had  seised  him  that  he  was  sauntering  home  to  dinner  as  of  old,  and  that 
hk  dear  wife  (long  since  in  her  grave)  was  waiting  to  receive  him. 
Presently,  however,  he  came  upon  a  bmlding  whence  issued  a  woman 
carrying  a  loaf  of  bread. 

The  charm  was  broken.  The  actual  sight  of  food  recalled  the  wander- 
hkg  mind.  He  saw  himself  as  he  was — the  starving,  dying  beggar.  He 
ettiered  the  office  and  humUy  asked  aid. 

And  received  it.  Never  mind  in  what  shape.  It  wasn't  food. 
Mayhap  it  was  a  ticket  for  the  workhouse  some  mues  of.  Barclay  Van- 
Aaen  issued  forth  and  recommenced  his  journey — to  the  woikhouse  ? 
No — to  his  long  home. 

A  crowd  gaAered  round  a  prostrate  object — whether  anything  human 
eoold  scarcehr  be  discerned.  Somebody  poked  it  with  a  stick;  and  then 
a  cry  arose  that  it  was  a  dead  man.  Ana  so  it  was.  It  was  idl  tiiat  re- 
ittfoned  of  Barclay  VanRuen.  They  placed  his  poor  miserable  corpse  on 
m  ahtttter,  and  conveyed  it  to  some  receptacle  hard  by.  I  know  not 
trh^ere.  Small  consequence,  for  the  spirit  of  Barclay  VanRuen  was  in 
the  unseen  world. 
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Now,  if  the  dreadful  alternative  had  been  put  to  me,  Look  at  this 
battered  corpse ;  you  must  die  as  did  this  wretched  outcast,  with  every 
accompaniment  of  horror,  or  you  must  cease  to  be  the  man  you  are,  and 
must  take  the  nature  and  stand  in  the  shoes  of  a  strong,  jolly,  well-to- 
do  worthy,  by  name  Gabriel  Butcher,  Esq.,  attorney  (of  the  firm  of 
Butcher  and  Mangle)— on  my  honour,  reader,  I  would  cry  aloud  for  the 
suffering  and  the  death  of  Barclay  VanRuen,  rather  than  accept  the  con- 
tinued life  and  enjoyment,  but  also  the  dark,  cold-blooded  villany  of 
Crabriel  Butcher. 

Hard  words,  hard  words,  say  ye  ?  Stand  forth,  thou  man  of  law ; 
istand  forth,  thou  slow  executioner,  thou  cruel  underminer  of  happiness  ; 
thou  bold  villain  and  secret  scoundrel  by  turns ;  thou  wretched  worker 
of  iniquity,  chuckling  over  thy  execrable  skill  in  applying  every  species 
of  torture,  the  sharp  and  decisive,  the  wearing  and  wasting,  the  open 
and  terrifying,  the  treacherous  and  unseen.  T&e  thy  place  !  No,  no ; 
Barclay  VanRuen's  starvation  and  death  on  the  door-step  for  me,  rather 
than  thy  luxury  and  life,  with  thy  death  to  come. 

Come  with  me,  reader,  into  a  large,  well-lighted  apartment.  Admire 
with  me  this  deliciously  soft  carpet,  these  elegant  curtains,  that  superb 
mirror,  those  brilliant  pictures.  See  that  mighty  fire,  what  an  intense 
sensation  of  comfort  it  imparts  ;  how  exquisitely  agreeable  an  object  to 
the  eye,  while  the  ear  catches  the  sound  of  rain  pattering  against  the 
windows !  Now  turn  your  gaze  upon  a  table  loaded  with  choice  dessert, 
and  decanters  well  filled  with  rare  wine.  And,  lastly,  let  me  introduce 
you  to  two  gentlemen  (named  respectively  Gabriel  Butcher  and  Malachi 
Mangle),  each  lolling  in  a  gloriously  easy-chair,  and  basking  in  the  flood 
of  heat  emitted  by  the  glowing  fuel. 

<<  Well,  Butcher,  my  boy,"  said  Mangle,  with  the  slightest  suspicion; of 
huskiness  in  his  voice  (they  had  nearly  finished  their  four  bottles),  '^  things 
are  not  so  bad,  if  even  they  might  be  better.  This  affair  of  the  National 
Ironing  and  Mangling — (Mangling,  eh.  Butcher? — Mangling,  haw! 
haw !) — Mangling  Company  wUi  be  a  little  fortune.  Eighteen  writs 
issued  to-day  in  respect  of  that  man  Brimble's  debt  of  52/.  13s.. 4d. 
There'll  be  a  lot  more  to-morrow." 

.  *'  Ah,"  replied  Butcher,  ''  what  I  say  is  this.  Mangle.  They  may  talk 
about  law  going  down  and  business  falling  off.  It's  all  gammon.  Law 
isnU  going  down,  Mangle,  and  never  wiU  be  going  down.  There's  a 
fine  old  spirit  in  John  Bull,  I  say  to  you,  Malachi  Mangle,  which  will 
always  keep  law  alive — and  lawyers,  too,  eh.  Mangle— eh  ?" 

*'  No  doubt,  friend  Butcher ;  what  need  an  honest  lawyer  fear  ?  By 
the  way,  just  while  I  think  of  it,  what  did  you  do  with  old  VanRuen  tfaie 
other  day  ?" 

''  Told  him  to  go  and  hang  himself." 

**  Ah,  ah !  that  is  so  like  you  ;  you  are  so  facetious.  Butcher ;  yon  are 
80  good-tempered,  you 

'* There,  that'll  do,"  rather  snappishly  interposed  Butcher;  ''you  do 
look  so  uncommonly  like  a  hysena.  Mangle,  when  you  speak  m  that 
fashion,  that  it  really  isn't  pleasant" 

''  You  are  too  moaest  to  receive  a  compliment.  Butcher.  You  are  still 
auite  a  shy  youth — he !  he !  But  about  VanRuen  ;  it's  to  be  hoped  he 
oidn't  follow. your  advice.  Don't  you  think  he  has  a  title  to  that  p^ 
perty  ? 
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''  Yes ;  I  haven't  much  doubt  about  it.  Bat  the  time  hadn't  come. 
The  old  fellow  isn't  low  enough  yet." 

"  Well,  on  my  honour  I"  exclaimed  Mangle,  in  some  surprise.  "  Never 
before,  I  do  believe,  did  I  set  eyes  upon  such  a  deplorable  wretch  as  he 
looked  that  day." 

'*  He  did  appear  a  little  seedy,  I  must  confess.  He  said  something 
about  his  daughter  not  having  tasted  food  for  twelve  hours,  and  wanted 
to  borrow  a  shilling  to  get  her  some.  He  didn't  wish  anything  for  him- 
self, he  sud,  but  for  her." 

"  Oh,  trash !  that  is  so  like  these  fellows,"  cried  Mangle,  the  blush  of 
virtuous  indignation  aiding  the  crimson  of  incipient  intoxication  already 
appearing  on  his  cheek.  *<  They  really  do  expect  such  monstrous  things 
of  us.     I  be  bound  you  answered  him.  Butcher." 

''  I  fancy  I  touched  him  with  the  spur,"  answered  Butcher,  with  a  g^in. 
"  He  went  out  fast  enough." 

*'  Then  isn't  he  coming  back  again  ?" 

*'  Well,  I  wrote  to  tell  him  to  come  last  night,  but  he  didn't  arrive, 
which  I'm  surprised  at." 

'*  If  he  should  go  off,  the  claim  upon  that  property  would  fall  to  the 
ground,  wouldn't  it  ?" 

'^  Just  so ;  but  never  fear,  the  old  chap  will  turn  up  soon  enough. 
Halloa  1  what's  that  row  ?" 

Sounds  of  high  dispute  in  the  hall  caused  both  gentlemen  to  start  in 
wonderment.  Shrill  cries  of  a  woman  in  distress  were  mingled  with 
gruff  remonstrances  in  a  man's  voice. 

"  What  in  the  world !"  cried  Butcher,  rising But  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  sudden  and  violent  entry  of  a  young  woman,  who,  having 
apparently  overpowered  the  footman  who  had  sought  to  restrain  her, 
flung  herself  into  the  room. 

She  was  about  five-and-twenty,  of  dark  complexion,  with  full  and 
brilliant  black  eyes,  and  her  hair  hung  in  huge  disordered  masses  over 
her  shoulders. 

*^  Where  is  he  ?"  she  shrieked,  while  Butcher  and  Mangle  stood 
aghast;  ^'  what  have  you  done  with  him  ?" 
"  Done  with  whom,  woman  ?"  asked  Butcher. 

*'  My  father ;  I  am  Rosa  VanRuen,"  was  the  reply.'  ''  What  have  you 
done  with  him,  I  ask  ?  You  dare  not  tell  me  you  don't  know.  Villains, 
you  have  murdered  him !" 

'*  Richard,"  cried  Butcher,  recovering  himself,  and  calling  to  his 
servant,  *'  put  this  woman  out." 

^*Let  any  one  touch  me!"  screamed  the  woman,  snatching  a  knife 
from  the  table  (a  proceeding  which  sent  the  lawyers  flying  to  the  remotest 
comer  of  the  room).  **  I  come  here,  ye  wretches,  to  demand  my  father — 
my  father !  Oh !  my  dear  father — my  only  relative !"  she  added,  her 
▼oice  sinking  and  her  eyes  filling  with  tears. 

^<  We  haven't  got  your  father,  young  woman,"  said  Mangle,  in  a  con- 
^liajfepry  tone.     "  What  brings  you  here  to  look  for  him  ?" 

^'  He  started  from  our  wretched  home  last  night,"  she  replied,  ^'  to 

journey  to  your  new  office  in  the  City,  and  I  have  not  seen  him  since. 

X  ou  had  told  him  some  &lse  tale  about  property  which  might  come  to 

bino^  and  make  him  agyin  iv  rich  man  as  in  nappy,  days  of  old ;  anjy  weak 
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and  in  as  he  ymAy  he  slipped  out  when  I  was  away,  to  journey  here.  If 
he  had  fallen  hy  the  way,  I  must  have  heard  of  it ;  fbr  ever  since  I  missed 
him  I  have  heen  inqninng  at  the  houses,  and  of  the  people  on  die  road 
by  which  he  must  have  come,  whether  they  had  seen  a  poor,  aged,  almost 
dying  man  anywhere  about  last  evening ;  and  had  anything  happened  to 
him,  I  must  have  gathered  some  tidings.     No,  no ;  he  came  here,  and 

Jou  have  murdered — murdered — ^murdered  him!'^  she  shrieked,  waving 
er  arms  above  her  head  in  fury. 

'^  Mercy  on  us !  Butcher,"  whispered  Mangle,  who  had  changed  from 
erimson  to  very  pale,  **  thb  is  exceedingly  unpleasant.  She  is  out  of  her 
senses.  I  don't  like  it,  you  know.  She  might  do  mischief  wHh  that 
knife." 

"  It  w  awkward,*'  muttered  Butcher ;  **  but-—" 

**  Give  me  my  fkther  V*  screamed  the  poor  lunatic  agah> — **  g^ve  him 
me,  or '* 

Here  she  ceased  speaking,  and  made  a  decided  rush  at  Mangle.  That 
morally  brave  but  physically  fearful  gentleman  gave  a  dreadful  yell  and 
dodged  round  the  table.  Disappointed,  the  infuriated  woman  dashed  at 
Butcher,  who,  equally  alarmed,  sprang  to  the  door,  and,  despite  the  im- 

Sloring  cries  of  his  terrified  partner,  fled  from  the  room,  mstening  the 
oor  behind  him.  Rosa  YanRuen  tried  in  vun  to  follow  him.  Mangle 
shouted  lustily  for  the  door  to  be  unlocked,  and  presently  it  flew  open, 
(he  person  who  had  turned  the  key  prudently  vanishing.  Throwing  the 
knife  upon  the  g^und,  the  unfortunate  young  woman  flew  to  the  street 
door,  and  in  a  moment  was  gone. 

^^  Oh !  don't  interfere  with  her — leave  her  alone,**  cried  Batcher  to  the 
servants,  who,  recovering  their  conn^e,  wene  preparing'  to  foUow  her; 
<*we  don*t  want  her  back  again.  She's  given  us  dose  enough  for  t^ 
night.  But  what's  this?"  he  exclaimed,  examining  a  letter  mait^ 
'*  Immediate,"  which  had  just  been  hand^  ham  as  having  been  brought 
from  the  office.  ''  I  say.  Mangle,  here's  an  explanation  of  that  mad 
woman's  uproar.  Just  listen."  And  he  read  the  letter,  which  was  frtnn 
the  overseer  of  some  parish  a  short  distance  from  town,  stating  that  in 
the  pocket  of  a  man,  found  dead  in  diat  neighbourhood  last  evening,  had 
been  discovered  a  letter,  signed  *'  Gabriel  Sutcher.**  ^Hiat  as  the  letter 
bore  no  direction  save  that  of  Mr.  YanRuen,  he  (the  overseer)  had  taken 
iStie  liberty  of  writing  to  learn  whether  Mr.  Butcher  felt  any  interest  ifi 
the  fate  of  the  person  alluded  to,  and  would  wish  to  intmere  m  die 
fisposal  of  the  body. 

Not  one  spark  of  sympathy  or  regret  was  elicited  from  eiAer  Batohsr 
or  Mangle  on  hearing  tins  miserable  end  of  a  man  who  had  been  their 
client  five-and«twenty  years-^who  had  paid  them  thousands  of  pomids^ 
who  had  feasted  and  fattened  them  in  his  prosperity,  and  been  crushed 
and  mined  by  them  directly  the  tide  seemed  tnraing  and  a  datic  hnff 
threatened  him. 

Botdier  nttered  a  tremendous  oath.  **If  the  oid  feel  had  butBved  a 
year  or  two  bnger,  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  him  and  fat 
us  too.*' 

^<Yes,^  replied  Manrie^-^'^a  precious  idiot  However,  Aiere'ii  some* 
tiling  on  the  other  side. 

^Yw  mean  that  policy  for  5000/.  on  his  lil»  in  the  AUgale  Fiwp 
and  General  Life  Assurance  Company  ?" 
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«  Precisely.*' 

<'  It  will  knock  up  tbe  company^  I  take  it.  However,  we  can't  help 
that.  It  will  settle  the  business  of  that  high  and  mighty  old  brute  whom 
you  persuaded  to  go  into  the  concern,  Muigle.     What's  his  name  ?" 

/'  Old  Joshua  Tubbs,  the  chairman,  you  mean,  whom  I  introduced  to 
*  a  good  thing.'    Ha,  ha  I" 

'*  True,  he  8  a  client,"  mused  Butcher ;  '^  but  we  shan't  get  much  more 
out  of  him,  I  fancy/' 

'' Oh  no,"  replied  Mangle.  ^He's  a  sly  oU  fellow  in  some' things. 
He  hates  lawyers,  he  says.  But  we  shall  see.  He  may  have  more 
reason  to  hate  them  before  he  dies." 

*'  Well,  come,  sit  down  again  comfortably,"  said  Butcher,  reseating 
Umself,  and  filling  his  glass.     '<  It's  a  wicked  world.  Mangle." 

"  It  18 — a  very  wicked  world,  Butcher,"  answered  Mangle,  with  mode 
solemnity.     "  How  thankful  we  should  be  we  are  not  polluted  by  it." 

^^  We  can  but  do  our  best,  Mangle.  Here's  a  health  to  those  who  love 
law  and  litigation.  May  they  live  as  long  as  they  have  money  to  spend 
in  lawsuits,  and  die  as  soon  as  it  is  gone.  You  remember  old  Swannter, 
Maoele — what  he  said  as  he  was  just  getting  rid  of  his  last  little  bit  of 
breatti?" 

"  I  forget  it  for  the  moment,  at  all  events." 

^^  Why,  the  doctors  and  nurses  had  seen  the  old  fellow  was  going  for 
some  hours,  and  the  young  people  who  were  to  come  in  for  the  property 
were  naturally  irritated  at  the  slow  pace  at  which  he  toddled  on  the 
stage.  He  couldn't  speak,  but  was  dreadfully  restless,  and  moaned 
Rightfully,  and  they  couldn't  think  what  was  the  matter  "mHia  him.  Just 
at  the  last-^in  fact,  as  they  were  shutting  the  coach-door,  as  I  may  say 
•r-old  Swangster  opened  his  eyes,  and  beckoned  to  his  son  Tom,  who 
dutifully  came  to  him  cUrectly. 

«  <  T — 0—0 — m,'  murmured  the  old  man,  gasping,  ^  that  new  doctor 
•—undertook — to — ^to  cure  me—-' 

"  ^  Yes,  father — ^the  cheat ;  and  I  pud  him  twenty  guineas  on  his  word 
to  that  effect.' 

"'Just — just  so — ^Tom — and  I'm — dy— dying.  Bring  an — an — an 
acdon — against  him,  Tom.' 

'*  The  old  fellow  was  quite  happy  aflter  this,  and  the  coach  earned  him 
off  as  jolly  as  pos&ble.  But  comcj  Mangle^  you're  not  keeping  pace. 
Halk)a»  man!  are  yon  ill?" 

He  was  not  keeping  pace,  and  he  was  more  than  ilL  His  chin  had 
dropped,  and  his  eyes  were  glassy — he  was  dead.  One  part  of  the 
ribald  stoiy  he  had  not  heard,  and  it  was  the  part  which  now  applied  to 
himself.  That  great  coach,  which  never  travels  empty,  which  never 
breaks  down,  in  which  so  many  have  alreadyridden,  and  by  which  so 
many  more  (you  and  I,  reader,  amongst  them)  have  yet  to  joamey,  had 
callea  thus  unexpectedly  for  Malaehi  Mangle,  and  in  a  moment — ^hs  was 
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Thbouoh  streets  flooded  with  light  and  filled  with  wickedness,  hot 
and  barefaced — ^through  dark  lanes  and  alleys,  where  poverty  groaned 
and  beckoned  to  death,  and  vice  stood  near,  smiling  and  whif^ring  life 
and  pleasure,  happiness  and  plenty — treading  hurriedly  by  mansions  at 
whose  gates  waited  lordly  carriages,  wherein  sat  g^reat  men  and  lovely 
women — deaf  alike  to  sweet  music  sometimes  stes£ng  through  slightly- 
opened  windows,  and  to  harsh  street-cries  discordantly  clashing — in^ 
sensible  to  cold,  for  her  very  heart  was  numbed — careless  of  wet,  for 
illness  and  death  were  no  evils  in  her  sight — onward  hastened  Rosa 
VanRuen. 

Fever  had  seized  her  brain,  and  she  knew  not  what  she  did  nor 
whither  she  went.  She  and  her  father  had  been  all  in  all  to  one 
another.  In  former  days — days  when  Barclay  VanRuen  had  been  rich 
and  influential,  and  men  had  fawned  upon  and  impoverished  him  in  all 
the  ways  by  which  the  rich  and  thoughtless  may  be  robbed  and  brought 
to  want — Rosa  VanRuen  had  been  the  star  of  ball-rooms  and  the  beauty 
of  every  assembly.  She  had  entered  with  her  whole  heart  into  all  her 
fond  father's  schemes  of  display  and  ostentation ;  she  loved  them,  con- 
fessedly for  their  own  sake,  but  she  loved  them  more  because  they  made 
htm  cheerful  and  happy ;  and  he  was  her  father — ^her  only  relative— her 
only  fnend  and  guardian. 

For  a  short  space,  indeed,  it  seemed  as  though  another  would  acquire 
a  title  to  protect  her,  with  the  position  and  privileges  of  a  husband;  but 
that  dream  soon  faded.  It  arose  sweetly  a  little  while  before  the  storm 
broke  over  her  father,  and  was  rudely  dispelled  the  first  moment  the 
sunshine  waned.  The  Honourable  Adolpnus  Markrimmery  went  the 
way  which  most  Honourable  Adolphuses  travel,  when  some  poor  vulgar 
girl  whom  they  have  been  about  to  marry  (in  consideration  of  so  many 
thousands  Consols  which  have  been  expected  to  be  married  with  ihem) 
has  been  deprived  of  her  charms  (the  said  Consols),  which  unexpectedly 
have  taken  to  themselves  wings  and  flown.  The  Honourable  Adolphus 
Markrimmery  vowed  and  protested  his  extreme  regret,  his  indescribable 
sorrow,  cursed  the  &te  which  made  money  indispensable  to  him,  and 
then  sauntered  with  Captain  Slashing  to  Farrance's  to  eat  ices,  it  being 
sultry  weather,  while  Rosa  VanRuen  retired  to  her  chamber  to  contem- 
plate death  in  life,  and  the  sudden  arrival  of  night  when  but  now  it  was 
early  morning. 

Down — down — down — drink  the  cup  of  bitterness,  of  humiliation,  of 
absolute  privation  and  misery  to  the  dregs.  When  the  tide  has  once 
turned  with  those  who  have  been  prosperous,  how  swiftly  it  flows  the 
other  way !  Deeper  and  deeper  still  they  fell ;  the  sharp  sorrow  was 
followed  by  acute  anguish,  and  acute  anguish  by  black  despair.  Sheer 
poverty — poverty  of  which  you  and  I,  reader,  can  form  but  small  con- 
ception— ^hung  around  them,  that  devoted  father  and  daughter,  like  a 
fiend — ^pierced  them  in  a  thousand  ways — maddened  him,  made  him  a 
drunkard,  a  despairing  wretch,  and  broke  her  heart  and  crushed  her. 

On  through  the  cruel  streets— on  through  the  crowd,  the  strange 
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jostling  of  ihe  rich  and  starving,  the  great  and  mean,  the  virtuous  and 
degraded.  In  ihis  house  the  mighty  mystery  of  ihe  unseen  world  is 
being  cleared  to  a  fleeting  spirit,  'and  the  veil  which  hides  the  last  great 
secret  is  slowly  gliding  from  before  the  awful  truth  which  it  conceab. 
The  very  next  door  there  is  high  festival ;  joy  and  merriment  are  audible 
even  vrithout,  and  in  the  banquet-chamber  the  richest  luxuries  delight 
the  eye  and  tempt  the  palate. 

On  past  the  jewelled  duchess,  just  alighting  from  her  carriage,  and 
bringing  with  her  the  belle  of  the  season,  whose  appearance  in  the  crowded 
ball-room  will  create  a  sensation  and  an  interest  which  the  owner  of  vast 
intellect  (unless  of  a  high  title  and  large  estate  also)  would  utterly  fail 
to  excite.  On  past  starving  children  moaning. in  dark  archways,  but 
thankfrd  if  left  untouched,  for  they  were  happier  there  than  in  their  foul 
home,  with  its  horrors  of  harsh  treatment,  and  its  combination  of  sicken- 
ing miseries.  On  through  the  crowd  of  those  who,  even  in  the  dawn  of  life, 
have  fisdlen  to  the  very  depths  of  degradation — some  inducted  to  that  awful 
pass  through  a  chain  of  circumstances  which  might  make  us  shed  tears 
of  blood  if  they  could  be  revealed  to  us;  others,  born  and  fared  in  sin  and 
vice,  treading  from  earliest  days  in  the  path  of  unutterable  wr^hednesSy 
with  the  sole  aUeviating  feature  that  it  is  very  short,  and  quickly  brings 
the  wanderer  to  her  resting-place— -the  grave. 

As  she  lived,  she  saw  him.  Delirious  as  she  was,  she  recognised  him. 
She  saw  Adolphus  Markrimmery  handing  a  fsur  and  g^racefril  girl  from  a 
carriage  as  so  often  he  had  handed  her,  Rosa  VanRuen,  in  days  of  old. 
Her  discordant  laugh  drew  his  eye  upon  her,  but  he  knew  her  not* 
She  darted  forward,  was  pushed  back,  and  he  was  gone, 
t  Gradually  she  drew  away  from  the  streets,  and  came  upon  roads  between 
fields ;  pleasant  houses,  with  large  gardens  filled  with  flowers,  smelline 
sweetly  after  the  rain,  appearing  here  and  there.  The  poor  jaded  mind 
seemed  in  measure  to  return,  now  that  the  hideous  uproar  of  town  had 
been  followed  by  the  stillness  of  country.  The  heavens  were  clear,  and 
the  stars  shone  brightly.  The  moonbeams  softly  stole  over  the  quiet 
scene.  It  was  night  now.  All  labour  out  of  town  (and  she  had  come 
some  distance)  had  ceased.  Peace  and  rest  reigned  supreme,  and  Rosa 
VanRuen,  though  pure  and  innocent,  felt  a  gmlty  and  ^fallen  creature, 
and  shuddered  in  mortal  terror  as  she  thought  of  the  contrast  she  pre- 
sented to  the  spirit  breathed  by  all  around  her. 

Slowly  and  solemnly,  the  clock  of  the  old  village  church  near  at  hand 
tolled  the  hour  of  mimiight.  The  very  tombstones  in  the  huge  church* 
yard,  revealed  by  the  moonbeams,  looked  reproachfully  at  the  wanderer 
at  that  unseemly  time.  Urged  by  a  strange  impulse,  Rosa  clambered 
over  the  railing  and  sauntered  among  them.  Oh,  for  the  quiet  which 
enwrapped  those  who  lay  underneath  the  green  sward !  Sweet  flowers, 
scenting  the  air,  covered  some  of  the  mounds,  the  weeping  willow  guarded 
and  mourned  over  others.  Here  was  the  grave  of  the. rich,  which  art 
had  so  nobly  distinguished;  here  the  resting-place  of  the  poor,:  in  a 
corner,  and  not  even  a  stone  attached  to  it.  But  they  were  both  gcav«s, 
and  their  occupants  slept  with  equal. soundness  till  the  Great  Dav. 
.  And  here  Rosa  VanRuen  passed  the  night.  Nature  was  exhausted, 
and  she  fell  asleep,  to  wake  again  at  times,  and  repeat  that  sorrowAil  cxj. 
of  <^  Father,  father  I"  and  sink  back  again  in  wretched  impotence  when 
she  found  he  came  not 
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The  monimg^— the  monung  fnA  and  clear ;  all  ikme§  ranged  by  the 
lecent  fain.  The  birde  singing  in  the  did  trees  abovt,  m  grass  hrightlj 
gnen,  the  flowers  gently  opening,  the  water  of  yonder  stream  glistening 
in  the  lising  em.  Bat  stiU  dooded  was  the  mind  of  Eoea  VanRnen; 
di|y  dawned  not  on  her,  no  more  than  it  did  upon  those  who  slejrt  their 
last  sleep  aronnd  her. 

Again  filled  with  that  strange  notion  thai  there  was  a  journey  to  be 
vezfonned  and  At  must  be  afoot,  she  started  afresh,  though  very  feebly, 
for  her  powers  were  fleeting.  She  came  to  a  mstie  inn,  and  there^  widi 
a  few  pence^  obtained  some  food.  The  hostess  looked  at  her  with  sur* 
prise,  but  let  her  pess  on.  And  the  whole  of  that  day  Rosa  stffl  joms 
ne3?ed  in  a  straight  line.  Badoed  and  torn  with  pain,  yet  she  peiseTered. 
The  same  feeling  of  persistesice  was  in  her  wUoh  two  nights  back  had 
urged  her  fiither  in  hia  dreary  wandering  to  the  hard  ooudi  where  he  lay 
down  and  died. 

Rustic  Tillages  were  passed ;  sturdy  labourers,  with  tiicir  comely  witos 
and  children,  brimful  of  heidth  and  happiness;  a  bustling  town  waa 
traversed,  hurriedly  and  in  fear  ;  the  day  waned,  ereniiig  came^  then 
nig^ 

A  dark,  g^omy  night.  It  did  not  rain,  but  huge  dowb  rolled 
threateningly,  and  there  were  signs  of  storm.  Rosa  did  not  heed  them, 
but  pursued  the  same  rapid  pace  at  which  she  had  set  out.  Some 
ruffians  tried  to  stop  her,  but  shrank  back  in  terror  when  she  looked  upon 
them,  and  vented  that  dreadful  searing  laugh.  She  waa  stronger  than 
befeare.  In  the  last  village  she  had  stopped  a  whik^  and  witii  some  re- 
maining pence  had  purchased  a  meal  much  better  and  more  substaotial 
dan  she  was  entitled  to ;  but  ihe  host,  a  kind  man,  had  a  daughter  who 
had  left  him,  and  well-nigh  broken  his  heart ;  and  as  he  looked  on  this 
poor  wanderer  he  remembered  his  lost  child,  that  she  might  at  the  very 
time  be  in  the  same  way  an  outcast,  and  be  rimilarhr  wretched  and 
forlorn.  And  as  he  thought  how  he  should  bless  anybody  who  would 
help  her,  hia  heart  melted  at  the  sorrow  of  poor  Rosa  VanRuen. 

That  seemingly  aidless  journey  !  That  weary,  weary  plodding  onwards 
with  no  object  in  view,  no  goal  to  reach,  no  purpose  to  achieve  I  Dark* 
ness  without  and  within ;  gloom  around  and  about  her ;  pain  and  &tigue 
growing  gradually  overwhelming.    Mercy  for  Rosa  VanRuen  t 

What  was  that  sound,  low  and  murmuring,  which  came  upon  her  ear  ? 
Could  she  have  travelled  so  far  ?  Yes,  she  was  approa^ng  the  broad 
ocean.  Presently  she  beheld  it,  and  at  the  moment  the  storm  broke  fcMrth 
with  terrific  fury. 

She  was  on  tne  sand.  She  walked  down  close  to  ike  waives  and  alk>wed 
them  to  wash  her  feet.  A  wild  delight  came  over  her.  The  vivid  light- 
ning and  rolling  thunder  but  added  to  that  delight.  A  sense  of  freedom 
ecstatic  in  its  character  filled  her  bosom.  Starvation,  fatigue,  andmisoy 
seemed  to  faU  from  off  her  as  she  thus  stood  before  the  vast  sea,  and  she 
sung  snatdbes  of  joyous  songs  as  higher  came  the  waves  and  louder  raged 
the  storm. 

Hush,  hush — ^there  came  a  calm.  The  moon  escaping  firom  a  cloud 
cast  her  rays  beautifully  over  the  vast  waters.  The  wind  was  stilled. 
Peace  reigned  profound. 

And  Rosa  VanRnen  lay  down  on  the  sand  and  wept    Poor,  desolate 
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ob|ect  I  Scaroe  fiTe-and^twenty,  handsome  still,  fri^e  and  delicate,  to 
be  lying  on  the  cold  saxid,  worn  out  and  dying,  with  no  witness  of  her  lart 
throh,  and  not  a  heart  in  all  the  world  to  sadden  at  her  fate. 

In  what  mysterious  way  it  came  to  pass  who  shall  tell,  but  reason  re- 
turned to  Bosa  VanRuen  in  these  mournful  moments.  As  the  heart's 
play  grew  weaker  the  mind  became  stronger^  and  memory  started  into 
activity.  Scenes  of  early  and  happy  da^s  flitted  before  the  perishing  girL 
The  mother's  warm  caress  was  felt  again — the  &ther^s  joyous  speech  w«8 
in  her  ears-— tibe  crowded  ball-room  was  before  her — ^the  glittering  throng 
•—the  sweet  words  of  flattery  again  insinuated  themselyefr— and  even  the 
music  of  love,  which  while  it  lasted  had  been  so  intoxicating  and  entranc- 
ing, again  roused  the  bruised  heart,  and  filled  it  with  deep  rapture. 

And  thus  she  fell  asleep.  The  first  faiot  streaks  of  morning  appeared 
in  the  east,  and  the  world  was  about  to  wake  again  to  bustle  and  activity) 
but  BiOsa  YanBuen's  rest  on  the  cold  sea-shore  remained  unbroken.  - 
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San  Francisco,  July,  1852. 

Oahu,  or  Woahu,  the  island  in  which  the  principal  town  is  situated,  is 
divided  by  a  high  range  of  luUs,  with  many  lofty  peaks  of  beautiful  forms. 
Towards  the  north  this  mountain  ridge  descends  abruptly  into  a  fertile 
plain,  but  on  the  south  it  is  intersected  by  valleys  sloping  gradually 
towards  the  shore.  Here  the  heat  is  great,  the  grass  loo^  burnt  up^ 
and  vegetation  is  less  luxuriant. 

The  Europeans  and  Americans  here  are  not  so  numerous  as  to  have 
extirpated  all  that  was  peculiar  about  the  abori^es^  yet  they  form  so 
important  a  part  of  the  population  as  to  have  very  micix  changed  their 
customs.  Many  things  we  did  not  see  which  had  been  noted  by 
previous  voyagers.  The  frigate  was  not  surrounded  by  swimming 
nymphs  bringing  pigs  for  sale — the  canoes  did  not  keep  at  a  respectfid 
distance,  as  if  a&aid  to  approach  us — nor  did  we  meet  with  many  things 
that  we  had  not  been  accustomed  to  see  at  the  other  exotic  ports  where 
we  had  stopped;  and  yet  there  was  novelty  in  the  scene  around.  On  the 
bowsprits  of  the  ships  near  stood  naked  boys,  shouting  in  the  exuberance 
of  their  mirth,  and  springing  joyfully  into  the  sea  to  join  the  men  and 
women  who  were  bathing  there,  and  who  did  not  seem  at  all  abashed  by 
each  other's  proximity,  or  by  their  absence  of  all  costume. 

On  landing,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  numerous  athletic 
figures,  with  dark  complexions,  but  most  of  them  dressed  pretty  much  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  dress  in  the  North.  A  man  is  seldom  seen  without 
pantaloons^  and  some  covering  for  his  head.    The  womeui  on  the  con- 
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trary,  are  clad  in  a  fashion  peculiar  to  themselves.  Some  of  them  cany 
enormous  parasols,  but  most  of  them  have  no  protection  for  their  heads 
from  the  burning  sun.  Their  coal-black  hair,  sometimes  crisp  andwooUjr, 
sometimes  almost  smooth,  and  flowing  in  pretty  locks,  but  always  very 
thick,  is  encircled  with  chaplets  of  fresh  leaves  or  flowers,  and  occasionally 
with  wreaths  of  red  or  yellow  artificial  flowers.  Their  faces  are  broad, 
with  broad  noses,  protruding  lips,  and  very  short  chins-— certainly  not  at 
all  in  accordance  with  the  receiveid  rules  of  beauty.  But  their  eyes  are 
so  expressive  of  mildness  and  goodness  that  they,  in  a  great  measure,  re- 
deem the  plainness  of  their  other  features.  The  men  have  a  grave  and 
somewhat  sullen  expression  of  countenance;  there  is  generally  a  dis- 
agreeable redness  in  their  eyes,  their  noses  are  broad,  and  they  have  by 
no  means  the  smiling  physiognomy  of  the  women.  The  females  wear  a. 
loose,  wide  garment,  something  like  a  blouse,  generally  of  yellow  or  some 
other  gaudy  colour,  and  they  have  their  feet  and  legs  bare.  Fatness  is 
esteemed  as  a  great  beauty  among  them. 

Mingling  among  these  native  islanders  are  to  be  seen  Chinese,  with 
their  high-heeled  shoes,  their  short,  wide  trousers,  and  long  jackets; 
policemen  equipped  in  green  and  blue ;  military  chiefs,  ridiculous  in  their 
fancied  digpiity ;  horsemen  of  all  kinds,  half-naked  children,  and  a  variety 
of  Europeans.  All  these  form  a  motley  crowd,  and  the  sounds  of  the 
many-toned  voices  fall  like  a  shrill  whistling  on  the  ear.  If  one  casts  a 
glance  into  the  interior  of  the  houses,  one  finds  the  same  mingling  of 
people,  the  same  jumble  of  sounds ;  the  only  difference  is,  that  within- 
doors there  is  greater  emancipation  from  the  encumbrance  of  dress,  and 
less  attention  to  appearances. 

People  passing  along  or  loitering  about  are  constantly  to  be  met  on 
the  roads  outside  of  the  town.  Kanaks  are  sauntering  lady  on,  carrying 
calabashes  with  various  viands;  others  on  horseback  galloping  at  full 
speed,  both  males  and  females,  the  latter  riding  like  men,  with  sandals  of 
yellow,  red,  blue,  or  green  on  their  feet,  and  little  velvet  hate  crowned 
with  gay  flowers,  and  worn  above  the  wreaths  which  are  intermingled 
with  the  hair.  The  natives  pass  most  of  their  lime  out  of  doors,  which 
their  charming  climate  tempts  them  and  enables  them  to  do. 

I  made  one  or  two  excursions  into  the  interior,  and  lodged  for  three  or  , 
four  days  in  the  hut  of  a  native.  The  sum  I  paid  for  this  accommoda- 
tion would  have  procured  me  all  the  comforts  of  life  in  any  of  our  best 
hotels.  However,  the  people  here  do  not  seem  to  have  any  just  idea  of 
the  value  of  money,  but  always  demand  some  extravagant  sum.  Willing- 
ness to  render  assistance  without  remuneration  does  not  seem  to  be 
among  the  catalogue  of  their  virtues.  A  Frenchman,  who  was  sent  out 
by  his  government  to  make  researches  in  botany,  told  me  that  on  one 
occasion  the  ass  he  had  been  riding  got  into  a  deep  pool,  in  which  it  was 
on  the  point  of  sinking,  and  that  none  of  the  numerous  bystanders  would 
take  the  trouble  of  making  the  smallest  effort  to  save  it  until  they  heard 
the  chink  of  his  piastres  in  his  pocket.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  these 
islanders  have  swum  around  a  drowning  person,  and  made  a  bargain  as 
to  what  amount  he  could  give  before  they  would  agree  to  save  him.  They 
would  offer  to  guide  me  to  distant  places,  they  would  pluck  flowers  for 
me,  remove  any  obstacle  that  was  in  my  path,  and  perform  various 
trifling  services  which  I  neither  wished  nor  required ;  but  suddenly  they 
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tirould  stop,  stretch  out  two  fingers,  and  cry,  <'  Two  dollars !"   And  much 
astonished  they  would  he  if  I  refused  their  demand. 

My  host  seemed  to  he  better  o£F  than  most  of  his  neighhours,  though 
his  prosperous  circumstances  did  not  appear  to  he  the  result  of  labour,  &r 
I  never  beheld  beings  more  lazy  than  Uiis  family  were.  They  lay  almost 
the  whole  day,  stretched  at  full  length  in  their  hut,  half  naked,  by  turns 
eating  and  sleeping,  and  it  was  evidently  an  awful  exertion  for  tnem  to 
move.     This  indoknce  is  characteristic  of  them  all.    The  person  with 
whom  I  lodged  owned  three  huts,  which  were  prettily  situated  in  a  wood 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill.     One  of  these  huts  was  used  as  a  sitting  and  sleep- 
ing-room, another  as  a  kitchen  and  eating-room,- and  the  third  for  various 
t>ther  purposes.     On  a  shelf  against  the  wall,  in  the  first  mentioned  of 
these  huts,  were  ranged  some  calabashes,  which  served  as  water-jars ; 
others  were  used  as  spit-boxes,  or  spittoons.      Though  many  of  the 
customs  and  superstitions  of  the  olden  time  are  wearing  out,  these  re« 
ceptacles  for  saliva  are  still  considered  indispensable,  and  are  much  valued 
on  account  of  the  old  belief  that,  if  their  contents  fall  into. the  hands  of 
an  ene  my,  they  will  acquire  the  power  of  averting  sickness  and  other  evib 
from  tlie  producer. 

On  awaking  in  the  morning,  their  first  act  was  to  smoke  one  or  two 
long  pipes,  which  were  handed  about  to  the  women  as  well  as  to  the  men. 
They  wrere  fond  of  telling  long  stories  to  each  other,  which  seemed  to 
amuse  them  all  very  much,  to  judge  bv  the  laughter  these  narrations  oc- 
casioned. Sometimes  they  amused  tnemselves  by  singing ;  but  their 
music  'was  most  monotonous,  and  seemed  confined  to  two  or  three  notes. 
In  the  evening,  when  their  lamp  was  lighted,  they  generally  played  some 
round  game  at  cards,  which  kept  them  awake  for  an  hour  or  two. 

These  islanders  were  often  tattooed  all  over,  some  even  upon  the 
tongue,  but  most  of  them  on  the  legs,  arms,  and  chest.  I  fell  in  unex- 
pectedly in  this  part  of  the  island  with  a  countryman  from  Crothenburg, 
who  had  resided  here  nineteen  years  with  his  Kanak  wife  and  his  hau- 
easte  children.  He  had  almost  forgotten  his  own  language,  though  not 
his  native  land,  of  which  the  surrounding  hills,  he  said,  often  put  him  in 
mind. 

I  met  with  a  pleasant  surprise  in  the  course  of  my  next  excursion. 
While  I  wad  filling  my  cases  with  plants  on  one  of  the  higher  hills  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  town,  I  suddenly  heard  the  well-remem- 
bered tones  of  one  of  Strauss's  waltzes.  The  music  came  from  a  villa 
near  the  foot  of  the  hill.  On  descending  to  it,  after  I  had  finished  my 
botanical  errand  in  the  higher  altitudes,  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of 
a  distinguished  circle.  The  villa,  which  belonged  to  the  governor  of  the 
surrounding  rich  district,  was  a  large  building,  with  a  roof  projecting  so 
far  beyond  the  wall  as  to  preserve  a  cool  space  close  to  the  house.  It 
-was  situated  near  a  majestic  water&U,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
bewitching  scenery.  A  number  of  persons  were  gathered  round  the 
house  listening  by  turns  to  a  royal  band  playing  modem  European 
music,  and  to  their  own  national  airs,  sung  by  eight  islanders,  among 
whom  were  two  women.  These  performers — the  females  with  flowers  in 
their  dark  hair — were  seated  on  a  mat  before  the  principal  door,  and  held 
in  their  right  hands  calabashes,  so  arranged  that  they  looked  not  unlike 
tambours  de  basque,  on  which  they  struck  with  their  left  hands,  while 
March — ^voL.  cix.  no.  ccccxxxv.  y 
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djwy  ckmied  a  -mriiTph Jy  •ditty,  de  "wondb  fif  ^Ucli,  1  flos  itoU,  nww 
historical  recollections  of  their  own  oraniary. 

We  found  at  dUs  Yilla  tfae  Cimm-Bdnoo  jilexaaiec,  Us  htoilitet,  and 
leirenii  ioi^iev  i(0Ml  ffsntikmiem  itf  imak.  His  n»yal  iMig^iBeBS  was  a  tal( 
A»dar  iwudi,  very  >dadk  in  oampleKioii,  kit  oust  loAfirwkB  Sl-lariEiaig^ 
lad  ynm  livdy,  jifaasairt  amiiiftTi.  He  jveoeiyed  as  Mndly,  aotfMrith- 
rtaodiBiig  Aa  n«ry  unuBnosBanoiis  saanner  ia  wUoh  wa  JumI  pnesenladl 
oaneh«ik  Dandng  mm  gaiag  aa  ia  die  fihade^aad  Akoa^  diera  aRas 
not  tke  saase  aUeidaaa  to  letiqnrtte  jbhat  paevvls  in  ^cmt  haiX^Tomma^ 
eigMcisftly  ia  «  cirele  goaoed  bv  die  psanicB  of  reyajljy— ^and  Idbe  mirth 
«aa  aather  cambegant  £r  onr  ioaas  of  dseoniBQH-dt  vas  esndeat  diyat  degr 
aU  /eiMMied  themselreB  esBeafUagly.  The  ocowa-pidncey  ^Ass  J^s^^s^ 
Fiafeed  London  aaui  Baeis,  had  knaed  Englidi  and  JPaanel^  and  wko  had 
pBoyioudy  ^baea  edncated  «t  Mr.  Osook's  academy  in  the  iakad,  fna^ 
manaded  srath  asSn  Ae  garden, 'wheDe  we  luid.aiNitenfcUy  haige  alkyataaea 
of  ^dhampagne  :aad  ^igan.  I>inner  was  ^at  length  Aonaiiiioed ;  said  via 
ipond  the "nands  msaad  out  (on  the  green  jMRard,  under  the  shadeiof  seine 
inei»8eg,Tdnfe  mats  weieplaoed  for  die  gaesteie  sit  oa--«  friaiBtiin 
arrangement^  which  was  rather  trying  to  our  stiff  booca.  The  ento^ 
taiament  eonabtod  (of  &di  ^and  fowl,  staws  and  lageats,  in  pactaJdag  of 
ndaoh  Jingen  did  ample  semee.  Bread,  iplates^  kaives,  and  f(»ks^  wese 
provided  for  finer  use-;  ihe  zest  of  the  party,  even  the  coart  ladies,  dis- 
penabg  ividi  diese  nrtides  of  Inzuiy.  Daring  the  henqiiet  die  bights 
aroond  became  covered  with  cpectaton^  wiie  thsew  wiseaths  'of  fem-ieapes 
to  die  guests,  who  again  eiowned  diemselves  widi  theBi.anMdBt«ofions 
fibadons,  like  die  .'aneieat  <jri«eeks  and  BoDians.  When  1k»  ivepast  was 
ended,  the  party  aatased  dienBBehres  by  swii^ging,  and  .we  left  meaa  duis 
oebapied. 

We  mdi  %aa  royal  Inghnessiejpeaiedly  afterwardfi;,  iond  Ibnnd  that  be 
knewiiowto  assume  a  snare  dignified  d^Martmeai  dianiieihad'eTinaedaii 
the  gay  meeting  in  iibe  Tale  of  SCnuann* 

I  filiall  mentiim  dnee  odier  <entactaimn<mts  i»f  a  sacmt  >offioial  natane^  la 
gpsre  yon  a  better  idbatof  this  place  as  it  now  is.  The  £ast  waa at  the 
American  consul's ;  here  we  met  the  prince  and  everybody  of  distinctiao^ 
the  aaesehaiEts,  nussiDsiariflS,  and  odier  foseignena^  eHFen  the  master  of 
our  betel,  who  was  not  a  Kanak.  The  ooasnl's  garden  nsas  brflliandj 
iUnmiaated,  n  spiendid  si]^per  was  served,  and  later  in  .die  eiirening  diese 
was  dandng ;  but  ^uU  oonld  not  be  •eonunenoed  mitil  the  jnissionaxies 
bad  gone^  for  diey  eonsideoed  a  f>olka,  a  galop,  or  a  waltz,  as  sinfid  in 
die  extreme,  and  all  ;ardfioes  of  his  Satanic  Majesty  to  naslead  aad  ear- 
mpt  die  hearts  of  weak  mankind.  But  when  they  had  de|parted,  the 
mnsieians  struck  up  die  favounte  danees,  and  the  fasluondbles  <£  ISddo^ 
Uu  indulged  dieir  wicked  propensitiea. 

The  SKext  grand  occasion  was  our  presentation  to  his  Majesiy  Ek^ 
Kamehameha  IIL,  wbicih  was  eondueted  widi  all  due  eeseuKmy.  Oai 
the  outside  of  die  palace  stood  die  king's  life  goards,  in  red  nmforms^ 
who  pieseisted  earns  die  momeoit  a  general  of  infantry,  who  came  to  me^ 
us,  appealed  on  tho'Staixfi.  AAer  passing  dirough  a  suite  of  la%,  w«Bi» 
fiarnished  a{iartments,  we  were  ushered  into  the  andienoe-chamiber,  wheae 
the  king,  surrounded  by  the  pzineee^  ministers,  palace  offidals,  and  sme^ 
mlgovfiBnogns  and  chiefamfi,  receiyed  ua.    Among  die  notabilities  preseafe 
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Imaarked  ihe  misier  of  «ereittooies,  Faki,  a  warrior  oC  such  an  extra-' 
nMiinniii  ii«^hlb.a(iid  bibb, ifadb  tke  c&er  diiefd,  none >of  wlaom  were  at  aU 
imignmGaat  in  statwe^  looked  like  ohildreii  hy  Jus-side.  The  minister  of 
«facai^n,  iAxmstnong,  mm  a  rsharplooik^g  Utde  misi  yn&  a  pleasant 


His  majesty  had  the  usual  dark  complexion  and  inert  expression  of 
snoiteBainoe.  flas  faee  and  Ins  languid  manner  d«aing  ibe  ceremony 
asODed  4k>  vaj^  '^  Would  ifckat  yon  would  take  yoar  departare,  and  leav^ 
lae  IB  feaee  f  fie -wore  a  Jbandsome  aaiform  of  white  pamtalooiis  em* 
banideved  with  f^,  and  la  J^hie  43oafc  ooreaed  widi  gold  and  ordras.  Tlie 
fluaisieBs  and  «dbiefs  were  liicewise  stiff  with  gold  from  top  to  toe,  and 
nptaSiBd  sablMMS  aad  osdeis.  Over  ^tiie  throne  «n  winch  die  king  saft, 
sirffecingrfiRom  d&e  efieots  ^^.-an  aieaident,  were  to  be  seen  the  arms  of  the 
onmtry:.  The  <waBs  were  aderaed  mriih  ^oitraits  of  the  Idng  and  qaeen, 
itf  Lmia  Philifme^  and  oiihor  potetatates ;  the  room  -was  tastefully  fur- 
BBsihed,  jmd  on  me  itatbleB  lay  himdsoinely  bound  -books  mad  <^od  engrav« 
i^gs.  Jb&er  one  corttwo  qnedes  jiddressed  by  bis  majesty  to  our  captain 
had  been  inteofiieted  by  Apm^ot^,  we  tJoanmeBced  filing  past  him  widi 
dttToaaai  obeiBanoeS!;  and  we  vveve  i£hen  taken  to  anoAier  i^wrtment,  filled 
aBso^wiiidi  soyal  {nstrasts,  and  wheise  ihese  were  some  vases  of  Tharwald- 
senk,  aasd  a  large  book,  'in  i^hioh  we  weire  requested  to  «enter  our  names. 
Has  Smashed  l£e.fli&iir,  and  the  knng  and  ourselves  >were  -liberated  from 
all  jfunther  'cenemomafe. 

Thfi  ^day  on  whidh  i^e  wese  to  sail  'we  were  honoured  by  u  visit  ^om 
royalty  on  board.  The  queen,  who  was  attended  by  numerous  maids  of 
honoiu^  was  a  rather  Btont  but  good-looking  woman.  She  was  dressed  in 
sBhite,  and  her  prindpad  hvdy  in  waiting,  Madame  Faki,  in  briglit  yellow* 
Wml^mi.  axoneert  on  fdedc  for  t&em,  and  afterwards  IJiey  partook  of  a 
defeu$«r  in  ihe  eapfcadn''S  jcabin.  Amd  now  that  I  have  given  you  a  sum* 
may  of  what  1 3nys^  saw  in  ihis  gvonp  of  islands,  I  euall  add  a  short 
aooovnt  <of  tkmr  history,  vodal  and  fxfifieal. 

The  kingdom  oonsisia  of  eight 'tnhabtted  islands.  Oahu  is  the  seat  of 
goymaament,  bat  ff awigi,  ^or  Owhyhee,  is  tb»  largest  island,  and  is  weH 
hnnanEi -fiFoom its  two  volcaDoes.  AH  tSie  islands  are  volcanic;  they  are 
ctarared  wnth  ihunuiant  regeUdaon,  but  ave  poor  in  native  animals.  I  never 
BemBmher  having  anywh^  seen  «o  few  birds  <or  insects.  The  •climate  is 
veiry  Aoe.  A  nosth^^east  wind  prevail  for  about  nine  months  in  the  year, 
aau  ikuing  drat  lime  4ihe  iemperatare  ^is  almost  always  the  same.  lEhxring 
-Qmb  thoee  winter  months  the  south  and  west  winds  -are  prevalent,  and 
flaese  .^ase  acDoaapanied  by  a  good  'deaH  of  rain. 

We  remarked,  "that  in  the  natiye  language  of  tite  Sandwich  Islanders 
ahnost  «veiy  syUable  ended  in  a  vowel,  and  also  that  the  letters  E.  and  T, 
Id  iSOMd  R,  «ve  leften  ^oonibunded.  For  instance,  Kamehameha  is  often 
called  Tamehameha,  and  Honolulu,  HoBoruro,  which  rndketa  it  difficuH  to 
0p€dd  ttheir  proper  names  correctly.  Thm  langua^  and  many  old  tra* 
ditions  give  evidence  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  these  idands,  as  well 
80  of  ^e  odwr  Polynesian  islands,  are  of  the  Malay  race,  and  it  is  pro- 
fawble  4hat-Bome  of  ithese  people  originally  landed  in  the  Sandwich  Islands 
aAer  having  straggled  over  the  ocean  in  their  fi:ail  canoes.  It  is  extras 
Gvdinary  that  a  nimdDer  of  their  traditions  also  betray  a  Hebrew  origin* 
TJae  belief  in  doie  Deluge  is  preserved  liere,  and  the  ark  is  said  to  have 
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stranded  on  Mauna  Rea.  They  believe  that  no  one  existed  n  the 
beginning  except  the  gods.  Hawaii  was  produced  from  an. enormous 
egg,  which  a  bird  that  could  speak  laid  upon  the  sea.  There  is  a  stoiy 
in  their  Sagus  very  much  resembling  the  history  of  Joseph  and  his 
brethren,  and  another  of  a  person  who  was  swallowed  by  a  fish  and  after- 
Wards  cast  up. 

Their  religion  was  full  of  terrors,  punishments  in  this  world  and  dark 
threats  for  that  which  is  to  come.  Their  belief  in  a  future  state  consisted 
in  this :  that  the  souls  of  common  men  passed  to  Po — ^the  abode  of  night- — 
where  they  were  either  at  once  annihilated  or  were  consumed  by  the  gods ; 
while  the  souls  of  the  chiefs,  on  the  contrary,  were  carried  by  ihe  god 
KaonohUekala — the  pupil  of  the  surCs  eye — ^to  a  place  in  heaven,  where 
they  were  ta  live  to  all  eternity.  Physical  power  only  was  worshipped, 
and  every  one  had  his  own  favourite  god,  in  whom  he  put  his  faith  both 
during  peace  and  war.  Gods  were  to  be  found  for  everything  ;  gods  of 
the  sharks,  the  volcanoes,  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.^  The  most 
celebrated  among  their  gods  were  Popa,  Kiha,  and  Lono,  together  with 
the  goddess  Pele,  the  most  terrible  of.  all,  whose  dwelling  was  in  the 
volcano  Kilanea,  and  whose  movements  occasioned  earthquakes,  thunder, 
and  lightning ;  the  locks  of  whose  hair  flared  like  flames  in  the  wind, 
and  whose  favour  was  courted  with  valuable  offerings.  The  images  of 
the  evil  deities  were  the  most  honoured.  Many  ceremonies  attended 
the  choice  of  the  tree  from  which  these  gods  were  to  be  hewn,  and 
when  they  were  felled  either  human  beings  or  swine  were  offered  as 
sacrifices. 

Human  sacrifices  were  generally  made  on  great  occasions,  and  it  is 
said  that  Umi,  after  a  victory,  offered  up  eighty  of  his  bravest  warriors. 
The  victims  were  generally  selected  beforehand  by  the  priests,  but  kept 
in  entire  igpiorance  of  their  doom  until  the  blow  was  suddenly  struck. 
The  priesthood  was  hereditary,  and  the  priests  were  as  numerous  as  they 
were  powerful.  Every  chief  nad  his  family  priest,  and  the  leading  priests 
were  those  who  had  the  custody  of  the  national  gods.  Their  persons 
were  sacred,  their  aid  purchased  with  rich  bribes,  and  they  alone  had  the 
privilege  of  practising  magic.  They  had  invented  a  way  of  strengthen* 
mg  their  power,  namely,  declaring  anything  IMu.  Tabu  sigpiified  holy, 
and  was  applied  to  the  thing  which  was  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  gods 
or  the  priests.  Sandal  wood,  of  which  a  large  quantity  is  exported,  was 
declared  tabu  when  they  began  to  become  thin,  and  then  no  one,  under 
pain  of  death,  dared  touch  them.  Even  the  property  of  the  king  and 
the  highest  chiefs  could  be  declared  tabu,  and  was  thenceforth  protected 
from  every  pillage  but  that  of  the  priests.  A  more  crafty  mode  of 
bringing  every  one  under  the  yoke  of  the  priesthood  could  not  have  been 
devised.  At  a  later  period,  lay  members  of  the  community  also  began 
to  make  use  of  tabu,  principally  with  a  view  of  preserving  their  property, 
and  the  system  became  at  length  so  oppressive,  that  fear  and  silence 
rieigned  tnroughout  the  country. 

Polygamy,  in  its  most  extended  scale,  existed  in  the  Sandmch  Islands, 
and  no  other  marriage  ceremony  was  required  than  that  the  bridegroom 
should  throw/a  handkerchief  over  the  bride,  and  thus  espouse  her. 
Morality  was  at  a  low  ebb  among  them,  therefore  have  the  laws  recently 
promulgated  by  the  Christian  rulers  principally  been  applicable  to  the 
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state  of  their  morals,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  craving  for  strong 
drink,  perhaps  nothing  has  caused  so  much  trouble  to  reform  as  the  utter 
want,  of  morality  and  propriety  among  the  women.     To  exchange  names 
was  a  great  proof  of  friendship ;  and  when  a  person  of  high  rank— ^for 
instance  a  king — ^bestowed  a  portion  of  his  clothing  on  an  inferior,  that 
was  a  sign  that  the  great  man  took  the  other  under  his  protection.     It 
is  certain  that  cannibalism  prerailed  formerly  among  the  aborigines.    An 
intoxicating  drink,  called  Aya,  was  much  used,  the  frightful  effects  of 
which  was  sometimes  a  disease  resembling  the  leprosy.     Parents  were  at 
liberty  to  destroy  their  children  if  they  chose  ;  infanticide  was,  therefore, 
not  unfrequent ;  and  while  their  dogs  and  swine  were  well  taken  care  of, 
and  well  fed,  their  children  were  often  neglected  and  starved.     The  posi- 
tion of  the  woman  in  the  lower  classes  was  exceedingly  abject.     She 
dared  not  eat  in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  her  food  was  of  the 
scantiest,  and  her  labour  of  the  hardest.     When  a  chief  died  there  was  a 
general  wailing  over  the  island — which  rang  from  dale  to  dale  and  hill 
to  hill ;  beacon-fires  were  lighted,  hair  was  torn  out,  pieces  of  flesh  were 
cut  from  the  body — some .  even  put  out  their  eyes  in  testimony  of  their 
g^ef.     A  sort  of  despair  seemed  to  overwhelm  the  people,  and  throw  all 
things  into  confusion  ;  disorder  prevailed  everywhere,  and  drunkenness 
and  all  manner  of  vice  had  unchecked  sway.     The  skull  and  legs  of  the 
deceased  were  often  preserved,  the  rest  of  the  body  was  either  buried  or 
burned. 

Their  social  condition  was  as  miserable  as  their  moral  and  religious 
state  was  savage  and  shocking.  The  inhabitants  were  divided  into 
two  distinct  classes — the  one  the  idle  or  consuming,  the  other  the 
working  members  of  the  community.  The  king  had  power  over  the 
lives,  the  freedom,  and  the  property  of  his  subjects.  He  was  the  judge 
in  all  causes,  the  disposer  of  everything.  Among  the  landholders,  the 
stronger  often  expelled  the  weaker  from  his  possessions.  There  was  no 
security  for  life  and  property,  therefore  indolence  and  apathy  became  the 
characteristics  of  the  people.  Bank  was  inherited  from  the  female  side, 
for  this  reason  :  that  **  one's  mother  was  always  known,  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  be  sure  of  one's  father."  The  lower  classes  were  held  in  the 
most  abject  subjection  by  the  higher  class ;  they  dared  not  approach 
them  unbidden,  or  pass  near  their  house.  Servants,  and  other  inferiors, 
had  to  fall  on  their  knees  on  meeting  a  chief,  and  if  a  Kanak's  canoe 
happened  to  come  in  the  way  of  one  belonging  to  a  great  man,  the 
former  was  run  down  and  sunk  without  the  least  pity.  Everything  aimed 
at  impressing  the  bulk  of  the  people  with  the  idea  that  the  monarch  and 
his  chiefs  were  of  a  higher  order  of  beings  than  themselves. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  islands  when  discovered  by  Cook  in  1778, 
and  named  b^  him  the  Sandwich  Islands,  after  Lord  Sandwich.  There  is 
reason  to  beheve,  however,  that  the  islands  had  been  visited  by  Europeans 
at  a  much  earlier  period.  When  Cook  maide  his  appearance  he  was  at 
first  believed  to  be  a  messenger  from  their  god  Lono  ;  they  received  him 
with  all  manner  of  ceremonies  as  a  celestial  being,  and  loaded  his  ship 
with  provisions.  But  when  quarrels  afterwards  ensued  between  his  crew, 
and  the  natives,  the  visit  ended,  as  is  well  known,  by  the  murder  of  Cook 
in  1779.  The  unfavourable  idea  of  the  inhabitants  to  which  this  uufor*. 
tanate  occurrence  gave  rise^  prevented  for  a  long  time  any  Europeans  or . 
Americans  from  visiting  these  islands. 
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King  EalaDaopu%  in  the  ntaa  tiooe^  hftd  died,  and  tbe  joamg 
hameha  I.,  liis  nephew^  had  possessed  lajnself  of  tiia  idan^  WiA 
ika  coBConenieed  a  new  dynasty,  the  intradnctioB  of  some  khsd  of  chdiyf 
nitioa,  and  thse  fbuodala^BL  of  order  ia  society.  Eodowedi  with,  aa  wan 
win,  and  inspiied  by  sa  acdent  desire  to  in^Z0v«  Ins  peofie^  he  mAtixmA 
all  the  islanos,  compelled  the  chiefs  to  aoknowladgtt  his>  power,,  and  applM 
Umself  diligently  to  sinidy  what  eonTd  Be  done  for  tiki*  advsmtage  c^  his 
country.  In  1789,  two  Amenean  ships  came  1n<  the.  iidand..  A  paoBB 
ealled  Young,  who  ktodad  from  one  of  tiie*  sftips,  war'detaiiiadbytfai 
king  ;;  the  erew  of  die  other  ship  dispersedi  theniBelsies  among  die  natiiwHiy 
and  were  erentnaUy  all  murdered,  with  the  exeeptioa)  of  ooes  mao^  nmneil 
Davis.  These  twa  men,  Young  and  Davi^  lemfiuied!  widK  KamehomelH^ 
vbo  made  friends  and  eounsellora  of  iiiem.  They  taught  him  the  €n»- 
tiHns  of  their  own  country,  and  thrair  practieai  hnowiedgc  mm  aiiserwaiA 
very  useful  to  him  in  developing  the  mercantib  eesourceaiof  the  j^andn. 

In  the  year  1792  arrifed  Vancouves.  JSm  idat  wae  a  godsendl  to*  dm 
loBg,  whose  zeal  in.  the  cause  of  reform  he  dinsoted  into  pnoper  ehumelai* 
Yaneoufirer  hroi^t  with  him  the  first  horase  and  hmrned  cattle  ever  sesB 
m  the  islands,  and  it  is  wondenfioi  how  ihem  sntoals  hare  mnltipfiedL 
The  fields  are  covered  with  cattle — andhofseaace  now  ao  common:  thai 
nfBft  a  Kanak  is  too  poor  to  own-  one..  Kotzehoe  yiaiibed  these  islnndsi  aa 
18JL6y  and  has  given  a  tme  aecouBA;.of  Kamehaimdia'sj  Trndeaaahfe  gjiuahi 
ness. 

After  having  conquered  all  his  emmies,  made  goad  lawa  for  Uv  snh- 
^ote,  e^K.h«d  »m»  »did  Older  •mong-  tfa»,  nd  mmbmeA  »  d«« 
frir  the  improvementa  iatoodueed  hy  the  whites,.  Karaeittmehaytfatt  fetbcr 
and  regeneiBter  of  his  country,,  died  in  1819t 

Kamofcamaha  had  twe>  laivfid;  wivesk.  The^  fisst  waa  of  higkhiiA,,  addI 
the  mother  o£  three  duldroa  ;  Am  was  his  staie  w^  ;-  die  waa  treated 
with  die  utmost  respeet,.  and  his  visTts*  to  her  vrore  condaeted  witisi  st^^ 
pompi.  The  otiber  wsae  his  &voacita  wifis,  ald&sn|^  she  haoB  anedior  haa** 
band..  She  k  said  to  hawe  heen  a.  dhvot  and  Ssmdaime  woomiL  lf!ka 
king  had,,  besides^  thvee: secondary  wi'ves,  oneK>f  whorasfiadtfro  daoghlen^ 
koth.  married  to»  thek  hal£-biiather,  LiholihQ^.  who  again  waa  the  lovcar  of 
las.  st^mother.  That  mch  vice  was.  tolemtedv  shows  how  ksir  was  the 
atandard  oi  morality  even  among  dm  highest  and  most  cidtiiatedofi  dm 
]danders;< 

LihoUho  adopted  hie  fikdieifs  mode-  of  goeammemt^- and  usder  ham 
Qommenced  a  stEugg^  between,  the  Pagan  warship  and  die  dniatiBH 
filth,,  which  eadeC  ^^  •  ^^me^  mt  dke  ovovdiiow  of  both,,  mn  dnfc  ibi 
natives  were  left  without  any  semblanee  ofi  religions  at  aUu  Aft  IbhIIi 
afivae  young  Sandwidk  Islanderaiepairedto  North Amnasa  §ar  oducaton, 
and  daroughtheia  agency  die  firsts  miffiHonmmB  ware  sent^  io/  die  idand  ha 
die  jFoar  1820..  Tlese  moo.  did.  a<  gceait  dbal.  of  goody  but;  die  lang^iHas 
a&aid  dmt  the  Endlieh  weuJd.  be  offended  at  nisi  admiaaieot  o€  Vadlm 
Amemeam^  whiA  wxf  mdght  eonstrue:  mt9»  a  pnfeneiise  fi>r  the.*  liTnitad 
Sto(ie%*  and  he)  wxota  a.  krfiterr  to>  King  William,  placing  the:  Sandnadir 
islanda'  under  dm  pniteeden:.  oi  Gbeat.  Beitein.  lax:  1823  he  and  Sanaa' 
mala,  isade  at  raf^Bgn  ts  London^  attmdedi  b^  somoi  of  tim  psincmai 
idandersi  Thi^  wore  weH  raoeived  by  Ae  amstDemBy';  bat  boA  Sat 
saoni  aftairci'the  naaarieSi.  13i8)fingaU»JBlDiadrcmniaysddMa^ 
back  to  dieir  native  islands. 


A  Swedish  Voyacfe  Mound  the  World.  ^21 

The  advent  to  tbe  throne  of  the  present  king,  Kamehameha  III., 
was  speedily  followed  by  religious  warfare  among  the  professors  of  dif- 
ferent creeds,  and  the  different  sects  who  wished  to  make  proselytes  on 
the  island ;  and  some  of  the  greatest  maritime  powens  of  Europe  sought 
at  the  same  time  to  frighteiL  by  th^  eaonoa  this  small,  weak,  and  half- 
sayage  nation  into  measures  which  might  serye  their  various  interests. 
^Die  struggles  fov  supremaey  between  the  Roman  Catholic  pciests'  and 
Vb&  !Ptotestan4^  miasiaKiairies  who  had  congreested  Idtess^,  wcre^.  to  fSKf  dM 
isiut  of  tfatti%  mdnstiaa^  and  also  impdztie,  among  a  peo^  who  w«m» 
jost  cniHWguig  fiom  heathenion)  asd  entcEmg  on  the  caseer  of  civiImi^ 
iiOB,  and  bad  w«U«>mgh  vepibuiged  them  imiio  p^animt  aad.  hacbaiaBHi 
Bo^vpever,  tfe  PriDteslant  clragy  trimaplied,.  for  tsvesy  pefit  under  the  goh 
reniBsent  was  sdon  opcec^ned  by  them^  aud  ditj^  look  almost  i&e  wh^ 
adtttinififlraftion  ^  u&m  into  tlneir  own  kande^  The  Fmucfa,  who  kod 
eodiawonBed  to  gain  a  peEaBmeat  looting  in  the  Sandwiek  Maods,  fonai 
themB^ifWF  obSi^dtOTelbquMi  the  sckme ;.  and.  tibey  iiuiemiMfied  ibeiiV' 
ielyes  by  their  stwcess  at  Otaheite^  or  TalntL  The  English  nihsefQcaatiy 
mde  some  deaaonstnitiDii  agaunst  the  king  ;;  but  at:  lengl^  tilese  dsaMnt 
ended,.  »d  sinee- Aen  tin  nsti/w  ruler  has  lived  iei  peace  witii  the  £»o* 
psan  powers,  and  haiykeen  steadily  earrying-outhis: plans  of  cenatitBABonal 
aad  Bwtioaal  lefomi. 

ThoB,  in  t&e  course  of  thirty  years,  has  a  state  aviaeit  undnr  omr  eyea^. « 
k  were.  Thirty  years  ago,  heath^  dorknesa  o&scured  all  trutb  and 
knowledge^  a»d  fettered  every  resource;  idob  were  wershippedy  hwmtw 
floerifiees  were  ofiered  up  to  them,  and  despotism  paf alyaed  every  ooa 
Bf  the  civilised  world  tile  Sandwiek  Idands  woe  boked  upcm  memy  ai 
fame  bare  roeks,  whose  demgeioas  bagra  broogkt  deaitk  to  tile  (idiipwsaofaBd 
aMmev — Utte  fire  fimn  the  viokaDo^ef  Maunoi  Leas  aloaae  indieatiag  tiie 
nltiiatbtt  of  tiiese  inhospitable  islands.  New,,  there  exisia  Iftere;  a  weH^ 
xegulated  stato^  whei«  freedom  and  the  Dghts  of  masikind  are  xeeegdnadk 
Itrhas  been  often  asserted^  that  netwitkafeanding  tiie  aaack  bflostedeieiliiaf 
tien  erf  the  inkalntB&to).  these  isiaada  have  but  changed  nuateiA;  tiukt^tiie 
fi8«ives>  hB/m  become  slaves  of  foreign  iostrader^;  thai  tittancieat  faarbanm 
k'  iio<r  extiactr  toaik  tiiat  rriigioa  ia  mendyon  tke^Iipa  Bat  there  at'  ae 
tnttb  in  tiiese  assertions  r  and  tike:  aasnoiiarics  kasve  »e^  kbouzed  in  vaift 
That  ike  projected  anprevemenita  kave.  not  yet  beeat  &liy  earned  eat^ 
Aoald not  suapvise  those  wkoreodleet kow  sfoar ia the -^rofpasm efi rafipna 
iatiiwowBt  siiqMvkir  Bativ&kMxds«  There  is:  nvwaoaaMelyaBiindividiial 
iv  tbesei8laDd&FwhD<caaiK>tread^  write,  and  cooBt.;  what  n^stndeakaB 
not  fl^gricnlti»e  made;  The  nlands  producer  a  ^fmaitity  of  sogav  of.  eaad^ 
Imt  q<ua&4^f,  eefibe  that  can  beas  compaeBon  with  tiiat  of  Moduiv  tebaeoo 
« ^ood  as  tiuit  which  grews  is  th&  West  ladisfl^  moe,  mwoey  aadvamas 
fsiaiiB^  And  when  it  is  remembered  kow  Aaet  a  time  has  dapsed  siaaa 
tlle9e>  k^andff  lay  almost  tRieukivated,  it  may  be  asfcad^  wkatntay"  they  ml 
keeoaee^^-fintoated  as  they  arekaU-way  betwesai  Kew  Hellind^  ChiB%  and 
AnBeriea^—wkenr  foreign  eapitQl  and  foseiga.speeukrtiaa  shaft  have  dap*' 
lopadtkose  leseeKtes^whidKti^  indolence  ^  tiw  natiias  kavr  kitiieitei left 
iployed  ? 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  OPPOSITION. 

BY  CTRUS  BEDDING. 

Masked  by  the  usual  premonitory  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the 
satisfied  and  dissatisfied  divisions  of  the  public,  or,  as  some  call  them,  of 
the- '^  masses,"  the  season  of  parliamentary  action  recommenced.  The 
party  writers  out  of  place  treated  the  world,  for  some  time  antecedently 
to  the  royal  speech,  with  luminous  expositions  of  the  sins  of  omission  and 
commission  by  the  minister  and  his  friends ;  and  the  same  kind  of  censures 
were  echoed  from  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  though  from  different 
motives.  Here  the  motive  cause  was  the  desire  of  place ;  on  the  other 
side  of  tiie  Channel,  jealousy  of  England,  and  a  hatred  of  free  institu- 
tions. The  attacks  of  the  Conservative  party  at  home  were  supposed  to 
be  moderated  by  the  apprehension  that  they  might  be  led  into  a  track 
tending  to  their  disadvantage,  should  a  freak  of  fortune  *'  pitchfork"  them 
into  office  again.  They  appeared  not  to  have  forgotten  their  indiscretion 
in  handing  over  Feel  to  all  the  malignities  of  party  rage  for  supporting 
free  trade,  and  the  ill-effect  of  following  the  example  they  denounced 
before  their  anathemas  had  cooled.  They  foolishly  dreamed  that  they 
should  thus  succeed  in  clinching  the  rotten  nail  thej^  had  driven  to  & 
themselves  in  place.  They  had  no  qualms  of  conscience  upon  tiieic 
shameless  tergiversation.  It  was  an  unlucky  affair  for  them,  too^  that  they 
blundered  about  the  short-sightedness  of  the  people.  The  wisdom  ac- 
quired from  this  morsel  of  experience  made  them  careful.  Until  the 
session  opened,  they  confined  their  hostility  to  the  discreet  choice  and  use 
of  common-place.  Mr.  Disraeli's  old  clothes-bag,  emptied  and  replenished 
over  and  over  to  support  his  latest  change,  and  the  demand  for  antique 
fiuhions  in  trade  and  creed,  however  ragged  and  timeworn,  came  to  be 
accompanied  with  a.  cry  so  subdued,  that  the  honourable  gentieman's 
portion  of  his  party  had  to  sustain  the  rebuke  of  Major  Beresford,  the 
unflinching  denizen  of  the  anti-ministerial  Monmouth-street,  for  laxity  in 
his  calling.  The  contracted  monosyllable  came  too  faintiy  upon  the  ear 
of  that  chieftain,  before  whom  even  the  illustrious  Earl  of  Derby  trembled 
as  the  rebellious  lieutenant  played  the  cat  in  the  dove-house.  The  living 
head  of  the  Stanleys  must  have  more  than  once  wished,  from  his  talk, 
that  the  contumacious  major  had  been  troubled  with  a  sore  throat,  sooner 
than  have  thrown  division  into  a  party  once  so  united  in  inconsistency. 
The.  reconcilement  which  has  since  crusted  over  the  difference  is,  we 
suspect,  only  chagrin  baptised  with  the  name  of  friendship.  Even  where 
the  desire  of  mischief  may  be  common,  real  cordiality  may  not  always 
exist.  The  contumacy  of  which  we  speak  was  a  folly  without  a  tempta- 
tion ;  as  frail  an  affiiir  as  the  major's  old  disciple  of  that  name  was  as  a 
man;  With  these  considerations  we  do  not  anticipate  a  hundredth  part 
of  tiie  injunr  to  the  ministry  from  the  Opposition  that  ite  intentions 
warrant.  There  must  be  something  of  the  popular  element  in  the  shaft 
that  is  to  prostrate  an  administration  in  England.  The  two  Conservative 
fiictions  glued  together  anew  and  varnished  up,  after  celebrating  tiieir 
le-aUianoey  before  parliament  met,  over  turtie,  until  it  might  be  imagined 
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they  had  been  transmigrated  into  a  cooing  flock  of  the  feathered  tribe  of 
the  same  name,  hob-nobbed  each  other,  and  no  doubt  crowned  the  glass 
'With  the  sentiment  of  '^  Speedy  place  and  soon/'  as  old  Sir  William  Curtis 
would  have  phrased  it.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  people  of  England  are  b^ 
come  as  of  one  mind  in  regard  to  the  political  stolidity  of  the  Opposition 
party — a  stolidity  not  alone  a  fault,  but  a  crime  where  pretension  to 
something  better  once  obtained  confidence. 

Dismissing  the  '^  regular  "  Opposition,  so  called  to  disting^h  it  from 
that  wavering  line  of  policy  which  gives  or  withholds  support  by  fits  and 
starts  to  obtain  a  reputation  for  disinterestedness,  we  come  to  the  popular 
feeling :  how  were  matters  as  to  that  ?  There  were  the  customary  pre- 
monitory symptoms,  but  not  a  united  opposition  to  any  important  measures, 
except  to  the  income-tax.  As  usual,  before  the  recess  closed,  there  were 
eertain  anti-ministerial  exhibitions  among  those  who  really  believe  every 
grievance  can  be  redressed  by  a  government,  and  those  who,  neither  be- 
lieving nor  caring  about  it,  must  say  something  to  make  themselves 
notorious  among  their  kind.  In  the  first  of  these  categories  must  be 
placed  a  numerous  body  of  builders'  workmen  out  of  employ,  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  season,  and  partly  generated  by  the  enormous  over^- 
building  continually  going  forward,  as  if  the  metropolis  is  to  extend  itself 
for  ever.  This,  of  course,  is  laid  at  tlie  door  of  the  government  in  place  of 
the  inclement  season,  and  the  continual  outlay  of  capital  in  building- 
speculations.  Then  meetings  were  got  up  to  consider  the  position  of  the 
poor  needlewomen — ^badly  enough  ofif.  Heaven  knows!  Of  this  evil, 
*^  bad  government "  is  declared  the  cause,  since,  were  it  not  for  being  ill- 
governed,  England  would  become  a  scene  of  perifect  happiness,  from  John 
O'Groats  to  Cape  Cornwall.  Then  some  demagogue  declares  that  it  is 
treason  towards  the  people  to  deny  the  six  points  of  the  charter,  and  thus 
keep  the  nation  in  its  present  misery,  as  no  good  will  accrue  until  the 
poorer  classes  legislate  for  the  rest.  Here  an  orator,  who  makes  a  trade 
of  his  addresses  wherever  he  can  ferret  out  a  discontent,  calls  for  universal 
suffrage ;  and  there  some  pardoned  felon  mounts  the  rostrum  to  declare 
how  shamefiiUy  the  government  behaves  towards  disinterested  lovers  of 
their  country  like  himself.  Provisions  carry  a  high  price — ^this  is  the 
government  again,  which  prevents  our  sharing  as  usual  in  the  trivial 
luxury  of  apple-dumplings — no  matter  that  the  Devon  and  Hereford 
orchards  failed  last  year.  Ministers  combine  with  the  landed  interest  to 
keep  up  the  present  high  prices  of  provisions — this,  while  the  ports  are 
open,  and  the  duties  are  no  longer  existent.  If  there  be  monopoly  in 
Mark-lane,  or  middlemen  stand  between  the  slopseller  and  shirt-making 
woman — if  the  carcase  monopolist  interpose  between  the  grazier  and 
buteher,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  authorities — why  does  not  parliament  make 
laws  to  set  all  this  right  ?  Is  not  this  a  proof  of  bad  government?  '^  Let 
us  get  into  parliament,"  cries  the  Chartist,  "  we  wUl  set  all  right ;  put 
down  political  economy,  and  prevent  there  being  a  beggar  in  the  land." 

Now  all  these  complunings  are  the  result  of  an  ignorance  which  it  is 
the  custom  to  flatter,  and  of  the  use  of  the  word  << people"  without 
defining  the  term.  <  This  increase  of  complaints  is  always  observable  just 
before  parliament  assembles.  No  well-informed  persons  of  any  political 
colour  support  them  until  they  take  an  aspect  of  truthfulness.  Abettors 
echo  such  complaints,  false  or  true,  make  a  profit  by  them,  and  run  mis- 
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IriGBU  penoBsiaepermto  error  aaWthorioaB^^  'ShB^eKoamoam 
tuimnanffndj  ihe  mialidKeii  ascnftioBfl  cJie;  di^  or  bceome  abaaibed  mr  topm 
MBtiiig  OB:  &  bettor  loHadatioiiy  oc  or^pbathig  la  pariimMBl  itaeE.  Fov 
nsBT  o£  the  01^  of  whaah  eomplaibt  is  thns.  made,  ove-nfei  iBoeefle:  iar 
Bambezs  is  die  cause,  eoinbiaed  with  oar  imuiac  positmiv  wUckpEeTsnto 
tibeedt  ef  m  siipeiiua«8  popuktioii,  ^dthouA  die  ceasditiaa  of.  pesseaang^ 
sufficient  wealth  to  transport  tkemeslves  to  "WBaat.  fauftdbk.  Goiddi  iiuk 
laboufeE  p«t  hu  foot  ai  onee  from  Eng^siKl  tqnn:  ike-  akorea  eC  Gaaada 
er-Ajistralia^  we  should  Imet  less  ef  the  snffedoge  vS  dw  poeBer  cksank 
We  wanieihow-iDom  foe  oar  popidatioiLr  hut  tiiai  b  s  di&Beni  fseitias 
irom  thai  hefimre  us,  too  Yokaninous  for  farther  caa»ieBi& 
.  The  fioose  net  at  the  pmodi  fined,  and.the  union'of  the  Ofi)»aeitaf».n 
kfady  chadded  was  tested.  In:  the  Hoose  of  Lesd%  ^k»  Eaii  a£  Dsdvf 
spoke  with  that  reddesa  eloqueaec  wiaeh  iim  mmaij'  jemm  he  has  e» 
Cbited}  at  one-  time  in  snppofft,  srfr.  another  in  oj^asifennL tk>i  abnent.  ttvaj 
ientiiaent  and  every  pc£tieal  fiety;.  to-day  a.  Whigp,  tcMBomane  a 
Tory,  or  one-  knows  not  whaA^— a  singular  example  of  peiiticaft  ioeeBfr 
sisteney..  It  mi^ht  be  supposed  tha<v  feomr  his  losddnp'fr  sesall  nepiifcatini 
kiihe  pohfic  Tiew  a?  a  politieiaiiy  he  wasdd  he  mose  cansfaL  m  hnAeaA 
iBgit»  Todeallthemisehkf  poBsybleiadaiBiagingraaeppcment  nuD^he 
k  pdnci^de  in*  a  tinee  like  onir  ewn^  wheft  Christianity  is.  sa  mask,  iam 
pBOTed.;  hot  it  ai^es  a.  fbt^tfidnesa  inesensabfe  not  to  zeeoileet  deit 
■nschief  is  too  precious  a  thmg  ta  dirowaway*  Boa  ksxlslum'a  cmijibw 
were  eonfiaed  to  declamatory  assertions^  and  to-  giving  sdriae:  ta  his 
hDother  peens  to  demand  a  pledge:  fos  the  repaid  of  tise  iiiaBaB»-tsx:  m 
1860 ;  a  point  not  at  all  relevant  tor  the.  dehsite  hefisca  the  Bouseu  Tks 
loyal  speech  was  deekuned  ^'meagre;."'  as  if*  reysd  speechea  weor  m^ 


tended  to  he  maek  otherwiae.  ^Pity  'tisy  'tis  so*;"  hat  it  i»  » 
ipestkm  about  chaagiiig*  suek  speeriies  inter  mmifestoes  ev  abatemgentB  41 
mnmi6m»  rtbusi.  £Sa>  bcdsfaip  aHuded  t(»  the'  Kn^  «£  Smsa  aa  eoo 
anonaeeb  wiifcb  whom,  we  wese  at  peaces  ae  if  he  were  the  emfy  soeeaBign 
aauaUe  towards,  us^  He  dedared  weweeetopUarae  fevrllie  paztwerlM 
acted  in  ihrn  cases  of  NeufchteL  and  Kaples^  m:  regard  to^lUisBHherl^ 
and  ihet  bomkaiKknent  of  Gsntoar.  iit.  £agtt  for  eveitytfauig.  Our  fozsngat 
affiuxs  were  aUisoosces  of  mii^Tiiig  to  hb^  k>Bddiip.  It  is  uiiiiitiiiiiiitui 
tint  saase  statesaics  proceed  to  snek.  lengths*  in;  tkeurassandin  oC  an  9gf» 
neni^  ikst^  liksf  cestaUL  historians^  th^  wSL  delibeniteltf  demste  fiBuni  the 
•ureet  Hae  Ut-  satisfy  tiieir  anripaduBS,  sad  to  serf  a  dsak  owbl  puraomi 
«ren  jjoatify  Shtan^iK  first  fchel&Bu  The  scyaL  sposehi  haa>  Iedbil  isBg 
csatcmi^  hecnme;  litidfr  aaone  than  ».  ftam^  at  wiUda.  ht  »  eompttMiA^im 
inagine^  for  any  peer  te  propoas'  an:  atoeratinii  iafaa<  a  dectanent  kag 
eaoi^k  t»fill  a^bhie-heok.  To  lay  opooi  tthof  pvospecs^^ar  olijeota.  e£  Ae 
eafiinet'  weuid  he  exceedingly  inoonnreaiieart;  to  aaty  adnuaHtiafaioai^  ii  ft 
sparer  csdy  fin*  the  pceamtare  <piastienBogft  iriach.  it.  wGnId  eceaeioBifipaai 
meaiAeTa  at  all  times  aad  seasonau  Loed  Derby  msat  have;  known  tUa; 
atid  if  hie  lenUap^  dH.not  either  wold  cUd^  aad  that  if  kcMaaidir  were 
ia.  Rome  faoEwoida  da  ae  Borne  deea  Ctf  ^ikai»ialQe^datnyweBahisblarib> 
ekif 'a  aegmBental  Coald  they^  ksTd  water  cveu  befonr  tks  senateaa  of 
tmuma?:  The  effinst o£  Ead CiMy,  by  moyiag* a» aamadmaaty. dUk  mi 
k#1&A  Oppaastio^  tin  aoBi-anBtnitaiknaBBbea  bring- ae^ 


Msi^Disnanali^iB  i^*  lustmA  iiran^  evidBB%  iloofir  Iris  ok»  fiimn  ihe 

BoUff  lud'  ab  iha  brad  o£  tfaft  Opposidon;     No)  dotd>t  tiwy  hoi  talkid 

dia  ■mtter  «vier  M»relniiil^«Hill  was  canooeteil  for  tibe  occaoiaii^  so  fiui; 

sb  lenrt,  t9  to  seam  g«iting'  botiL  am  ths  fuek  of  the  saxne  hdbbyv    Ndr 

m  faiff  wasMSrafifl  pindesB  stoner  did  Mz^  Bissftdv  ^  pl^JiDg'  w  padit 

iranr  nore^  latg^f  oar.  muginaiiiion^  asi  ke  was  happily  tola  hf  Lovil 

Pahnentoory  in  answevliig  cmrgoM  heard*  off  bj  tiia  Hoosb  that  f  euiay 

iw  thB^fitst  tiim*.   What,  waff  it  faafc  ^imagiiiadow*'  ttkat  made  Englani 

-»--4inHik  Hcavea !  it  nvw  a.  flight  of  iaanj — dut  ^  instigater''  €£  ai  pex^ 

amneiit  gnanmtoe  o£  AiiBtria'»  Italaa  dominioQB^  otm^  anseerstrtrcaljr 

auafce  at  bar  ^ii]9taiiae.'''to  that,  efieet,  tsBBwang  her  ralenc  widit  diagraoat 

Thia  was  thu'  gist  of  the  <dia^e!  nuvda  t»  stigmstisB  tfie  goirammaailK 

A  aniitsiy  conyantimi  betwaoK  twe  pow«OB,  known? to^al^ird^navar  aetai 

wpojSf.  froBi.  die  eontiageDcy  on?  which  it  waa  based,  never  occonfingF    thai 

of  a  war  betweeot  Ana^mA  and  BosBiai — a  thing  gone  by.     Whaifc  waff- the 

HotWe  o€  the  i«walbiit:to  darken  the  eondkuct  oi  Mr..  BionfliFs  pditiefld 

eppaa»nta'?    ItwoddLhavebeen^little  short  oCin&aijfer  t&emiiii8taiB:e£ 

fiiglaaii  te)  bom  aaomtifjF  instigated*  a  tBoeaty  giving'  np:  itely  t»  ihntiia^ 

witb  like  avowal  o£  aox  eppoiite  firaling  te  tile  BriSab  peoplei     Vheksr 

atigatien  of  aach  a  treaty  by  the  miiuatET;  aad  Englaad^s-  gvarantse!  to-  it^ 

were  ecpudly  a  mmanee.    In  tike  sappedr  of  amdi'.  an'  aet^, 

Bjs  reasons  were  fancies, 
Sis  facts  were  romancea, 

Whieh  nobody  can  demy, 

aoi^t  well  be  implied  to  1Mb.  Disraeli'&  speech,  so  happily  put  togethes^ 
<<  sa  (deyer^"  as  tbs  ladmibalwap.  say  o£  thia  last  navel  puhlkhed*  Desqpl^ 
inalMMfl  with  tha  speaker's^  aaeigy  of  manaei^}  it  aaa  furaiec  enlivened  at 
die  lefleetioa  of  hia  friends  havmg.  beeome  one  and  indiviaible  agaioL.  It 
wash  undoubtedly  one  q£  his.  lofliast  essays,,  weli  argoed  in  the  abaenne  ef 
£auadation«.  NotfaiDg,  .kideed,,  aould  be  moae  in  abancter^nune  attsaetiMjt 
and  naove  oatenaibly  earnest  Nothing  indicated,  die  bygona  disciple  of 
O'Connell,  or  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  the  last  of  the  "bexaeaJ'  Th# 
boaoHrable  gyndftiaaa'a  taJeat,  hagpiaess  of  allusion,,  aad  eloqneaoe, 
wttiiittd  nothing  but  the  lauaipOBlant  aoziiiary  o£  fiict,.  some  seintillfttioii 
dE  tBathfiilnopB  ta  wul  all  soBte  of  pxaiaes.  '&e  premiaK  was  only  haaMi 
aeeiatarv  when  se  keavdlj^  cbavged  ll(a»diia>litsde£Mt  fiQ]:|pi»ttaaia.tfae 
fiise,  of  the  oiator^ 

itiWiafref  no  aiaaiaati  whedier  the  eoBaendna  waas^ned  or  not  by  the 
twH»' PoweiiE^  becaaae  it  was  neivev  eperadve^  Leai  PaUnesstoa'a  niatake 
so  ti»  the  sigvatuia  he  himaelf.  aeatified*  Why  pestinadumdy  aaek  te 
aDB^x!t.li£d  te  a  •mpuivumikiumf^  What  canstKaiotionieaiLba  put  on^sucb 
aa  aet  by  people  who>  bavia  not  Mr,  SiMaeli'a  batfannesa.  of  phic»diaa§r 
peiatoient  '^to  pnck: Aersideaef  thev  kitent  ?"  la  oeneoetins  a ehaaggi 
agyuaet  a  minister  inipowea,  it  i»  wdL  te  be  conBiatent,  to  master  eiaei^ 
rnhMHaofa^eaae^aBd  net  te  inegHie  diat.  a  pubUe  servant^  wheiyiaaii 
high  a  position, is  placed  tiieaeaaly  to  be baitad  &oaL spleokor  £av  pai%. 
aamsaenaent.  Thetalitaebof  the  Ten^  leaden  io^dieCeainiena wanted^ub- 
ahanaa;  duKjrwera  a%g)iiig:aadpetlEy(;  diey  dropped  thaaagh dia si^^ 
aaiiihe  fiaadiedoutv  foe  want»e£  heasat  £Bel»a£teaflarftHip  Aaft  |iah 
teaiiaA  a  nuafifar  eaBflaajatfaak 
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We  wiant  to  see  the  basineM  of  the  conntry  proceed,  and  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  scenes  of  debate  for  the  general  good,  not  arenas  for  the  decla« 
mation  of  party  errors.  From  whence  could  ^.  Disraeli  have  obtained 
the  matters  to  which  he  gave  the  colouring  of  feu^ts,  calculated  to  wound 
his  antagonists?  Had  the  honourable  gentleman  considered,  as  the  on 
dU  of  the  crowd,  the  source  from  whence  he  inferred  that  there  had  been 
conferences  between  Lord  Clarendon  and  Count  Cavour  regarding  Italy, 
and  that  while  those  conferences  were  in  progress,  the  Italian  dominions 
of  Austria  had  been  guaranteed  to  her  by  a  secret  treaty  with  .France, 
fully  approved  by  England,  he  had  acted  wisely.  Notiiing  could  be 
more  improbable,  to  an  intellect  uninflamed  with  an  overdose  of  party 
zeal,  than  such  a  story.  Those  who  make  reckless  assertions,  if  sincere, 
show  that  they  have  so  little  judgment  that  they  place  it  at  the  mercy  of 
an  easy  credulity.  What  minister  in  this  country  would  dare  the  hazard, 
at  least  since  the  death  of  Lord  Londonderry,  of  venturing  such  an  act? 
Tet  Mr.  Disraeli  averred  it  as  a  fact.  It  was  used  in  the  same  way  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  there.  Time  was  that  in 
the  British  senate  assertions  were  consiaered  unimpeachable  truths ;  and 
there  was  little  chance  of  a  debate  upon  mere  rumours,  the  absurdity  of 
which  at  once  spoke  their  worthlessness.  On  the  wars  in  Persia  and 
China  the  changes  were  rung  against  the  minister,  while  the  papers  re- 
garding both  were  not  before  the  House.  It  is  allowable,  perhaps,  that 
wrong  motives  should  be  attributed  to  the  party  in  power,  when  truth  is 
so  much  out  of  sight.  It  is  the  price  to  be  paid  for  a  high  position ;  but 
it  is  not  just  that  the  country  should  be  imbued  with  false  ideas  upon 
measures  that  are  of  importance  to  its  welfare,  because  the  feeling  of 
political  enmity  must  be  gratified,  before  grounds  either  for  praise  or 
censure  can  be  co^ctly  known.  Mr.  Disraeli  must  have  some  weight 
attached  to  his  name,  talents,  and  position.  He  must  hold  them  all 
cheap— a  most  injurious  thing.     Perhaps  the  friends  of  the  honourable 

Sentleman  think  nothing  of  a  name  in  public  life.     They  have  a  prece- 
ent     There  was  a  Bishop  of  Cagliari,  whose  name  was  Lucifer,  in  the 
fourth  century. 

The  late  war  was  not  begun  by  the  ministers  who  brought  it  so  tri- 
umphantly to  a  conclusion.  Lord  Palmerston  came  into  power  under 
singular  circumstances.  His  lordship  had  to  conduct  the  gpvemment  at 
a  moment  when  the  utmost  confusion  reigned  in  more  than  one  depart- 
ment connected  with  the  military  service.  Gradually  measures  were 
amended,  the  previous  deficiencies  made  up,  the  demands  for  reparation 
supplied,  complaints,  except  as  regarded  the  ill-direction  of  their  -dnlies 
by  some  of  the  military  leaders,  were  no  longer  heard.  All  proceeded  in 
a  smooth  and  noiseless  manner,  and  but  for  the  expenses  we  should  have 
scarcely  felt  that  hostilities  existed.  A  slight  difference  between  the 
belligereQts  was  treated  of  by  a  conference,  which,  for  want  of  other 
matter,  was  tortured  into  an  accusation ;  the  mere  existence  of  the 
conference  being  made  a  charge  for  want  of  something  of  a  more  serious 
•character  with  which  to  taunt  the  government. 

When  Lord  Palmerston  came  into  office  he  was  borne  in  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  people.  The  court  had  little  relish  for  a  mmister  whose 
popularity  was  an  offence  to  some  foreign  powers,  and  whose  notions 
were  too  English  for  monarchs  who  rule  with  absolute  sway.     He  was, 
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also,  too  apt,  in'  place  of  expTessing. himself  ambiguously  for  £he  conVe^ 
nience  of  double  constructions  in  diplomacy,  to  deliver  himself  in  unmis* 
takable  language.  The  premier's  statements  have  not  been  marked  in 
parliament  by  tnat  want  of  openness  and  candour  we  have  too  often  ob- 
served in  high  posts.  We  take  it  that  Lord  Palmerston  directs' his  own 
cabinet  on  idl  important  points,  and  is  not  inclined  to  sufiPer  his  coadju- 
tors to  plaj  at  cross-purposes.  In  examining  the  details  of  his  adminis- 
tration, except  in  not  making  a  greater  stand  in  the  Chelsea  Inquiry 
affair,  we  are  at  a  loiss  to  discover  a  single  instance  in  which  his  lordship 
has  not  acted  up  to  the  public  expectation  during  a  'crisis  of  very  con- 
siderable difficulty.  It  may  be  said,  in  his  defence,  that  the  ■  duties  of 
the  minister  for  war  and  the  commander-in-chief  were  hot  at  the  com- 
mencement sufficiently  defined.  We  ims^ne  the  public  will  think  with 
us,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  matter  in  a  constitutional 
sense.  In  that  sense  we  do  not  recognise  a  commander-in-chief  and 
staff  belon^ng  to  a  force  that  only  exists  through  tolerance,  to  whom 
we  pay  no  obedience,  and  who  are  only  second-rate  servants  of  the 
public.  Every  executive  minister  is  recognised  by  the  constitution,  and 
Lord  Panmure,  or  any  of  his  successors,  should  such  results  occur  again 
as  took  place  in  relation  to  the  Chelsea  Inquiry,  by  seven  military  men 
who  were  never  at  the  scene  of  action,  and  knew  ho  more  about  it  than 
ourselves;  who,  with  no  slight  impolicy  as  regards  their  calling,  set  rea- 
son and  fact  so  grossly  at  defiance— should  such  results  occur  again, 
we  shall  know  how  to  deal  with  the  case.  The  jealousy  of  our  fathers 
regarding  the.  army  was  not  unfounded  ;  and  what  is  more  remarkable  in 
the  recent  exhibition  of  incapacity  on  the  part  of  too  many  of  the 
leaders,  the  inferior  officers  and  men  displayed  unparalleled  skill,'  courage/ 
and  constancy,  while  they  became  blameless  sacrifices  to -ignorance  of 
duty  in  superiors.  The  circumstances,  it  is  true,  were  novel,  and  the 
premier  and  minister  for  war  manfully  asserted  the  virtue  of  the  commis- 
sioners' report ;  its  truth  was  corroborated  on  all  sides,  and  yet  that 
truth  remains  unsealed.  Is  there  again,  in  later  days,  a  power  behind  the 
throne  greater  than  the  throne  itself?  The  present  Administration  has 
carried  on  the  business  of  the  country  with  firmness  and  equanimity  : 
the  machine  has  worked  smoothly.  The  enemies  of  the  ministry  have 
not  been  able  to  attack  more  than  a  few  petty  salient  points,  although 
the  desire  of  mischief  was  never  stronger ;  and  in  those  attacks  they  have 
been  defeated. 

Careless  and  corrupt  in  the  use  of  the  franchise,  some  call  for  a  pure 
government,  crying  &r  reform,  who  do  not,  or  will  not,  perceive  that 
there  can  be  no  corrupt  government  without  a  corrupt  people.  Advance 
we  must ;  let  us,  then,  go  onward  upright  on  our  legs  like  men,  rather 
than  on  all-fours  like  debased  animals.  Let  us  ripen  into  eliectond 
integrity  before  we  add  to  the  evil  which  the  Reform  Act  has  not  yet 
cleared  away.  It  would  be  invidious  now,  when  the.existence  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is  so  hear  its  final  term,  to  analyse  its  component  parts,  to 
class  its  members  according  to  their  presumed  efficiency,  or  dissect  the 
motives  and  modes  of  their  election.  We  can  only  express,  in  consider- 
ing some  cases,  a  little  of  that  passion  which  involuntarily  affects  us 
when  we  see  a  fly  in  amber,  and  this  totally  irrespective  of  any  political 
attachments.    It  is  this  and  similar  failures  in  the  results  of  the  Beform 
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AutfitmmCDg  its  ipbuiest ontsBtiani,  dnA VHfai Ike f^^ 

findur  eaOi fcr  jefioom;;  it  u  tdM  AufpeleffinHS «f  alaoloBiilfaarity  Withs 

■BmAlMat  af  ilia  feepk.    JEt  k  no  dmadi  froof  -of  the  ■■iiiHifilB  tiiSdaf 

thafcltt  "vasiaye  .to  cany 'im  Ae  pvbilic  faniieM  ndfthsim  iMttaBMaanfli 

anteonlB  lai  tOLUfced  mflun  ^  uralli  ef  |»ariSamerifc  «diinng  im  hak 

soHMB*    l[t  ii  :tnie^  InovBB  aidsdibyide  JiffiDQ^ 

liwiijij  (Nhicb  vBBflefed  ii  of  ihte  MB  formiiblfile^  ilHife  mnm  liy  ids  mwa, 

mntnmu\i\}\     filiM  -there  arsii  a  mni  of  ^vod  ^ziwdples  «£  jetun  ites 

gJam^diBjd^yedy  tuiiufli  woeAbkA  rdw  iiiinistaiB'  BfswirifT  JUHvAoa^  wmi 

stenped  jsome  of  loicir  tftimiils  vSui  TwnwPHsteiipy* 

l^ens  mvferteBisted  aw  AJiwhuistraiMP  ta  wiuah,  of  evidBBae  jgote.«w^ 
iUi^^  ithe  ptfbHc  i«ve  wsae  HmD&iia^  ISbb  fpBaaGB«f  tflus  taae  sum- 
fiSAiitiy  «bd«as  in  Urn  ymorful  atate of  the  cosaitrf.  It  as  dne^to  dMfc 
a—  Ai^iwmsiaadontte  .assert  thafejtfasB«rDnite>«ayifiurlj.  littitehsi 
kaaa  ^eaiad  of  aay  jmiaraal  diffiBOBiuBB  in  its  oomposifaiaa ;  and  if  nusov 
he  novrecit,  iioB  iptoaner  km  hojft  .a  imartiuaid  over  the  imAaugvsxea.  m 
IliB  goYenuoeat  departaaats.  Ka  ana  asasesaas  nneoe  sactive  hid>]ts;  and 
MS  iei|iaLiaDaa  iben^  'greats  ihe  aart  of  anaugiag^  an  icaknndfc  ^wMBwrt 
filing  ithe  diotatar  toe  bsaadly,  aeaan  tte  h^ye  OEij^natedtftluitfeqaribla 
tsaopennDBnt  tiB!ogighai]i^  tiddoh  is  'as  .agBseafale  in  foSitiiBl  Uhoar  as  in 
Aat t>f iaay  lodmr  •speeses W  tofl.  The  i£aragn  laasisBctbiissf 4iie  loabinefe, 
as  At  as  mm  haom  them,  iiova  haan  marksd  <akk  Ab  dedae  is  vaatae 
and  aandar  fDemuanDt  iwitfliff  TtoMMaaiUyif  ithsoaciioidi  ^Q"^»»f».  ffiiotioai 
sypniiiiiUa  iintwiifastBadiag.  ISse  disoantented  aiith  ipeaa^  ^arha  le^va 
hdw  andka  ibe  paace  a  idiBCge  agaisaife  tiha  gonemnnDty  aae  daoganas 
oanmsellaBa.  We  cs«ld  fsse  ao  anlt  iihiiwghoBt  Ae  sMgofeJataanHi  ^ndi 
fioana,  as  soaia  iill«jad|^g  fwipfte  deekun  thasa  was.  tt  iAtore^ms  a 
SffeBsaae(cf  aay'iattOBiaBt  tt  vas  vpoaiii^  iheEbfl;  «a3  llie  ifaasness  of 
Land  fialnasraiDn'tf  aafainat  was  phund  Jbyoud  ^nestian  hf  ithe  msa- 
^mthdrawal  <c£  a«r  fleet  finraa  the  lEBbek  tei  tmkd  lemy  fDhit  «na 
SBtded. 

'xaaua  stave  'been  noae  •!]£  tiioas  disljiubaiiaes  isi  oa  audbnipoiliB  cr 
the  prcNsnaas  ifhish  imwfcud  tiae  nue  of  anaay  fiaiiwii'  MM^^ufcii  HfipBHf, 
Gendenass,  and  not  aafcoot]^  have  jbeen  the  weapaas -and  a^n  mil  ooear 
si«BB;  aaidiMarfitBdiflByi^BAdiMEaymmditottargtas^tDsa^ 
and  ingirt  jMBBoa  than  ihy  atwoidng  dasfs  to  qneat  aaatiaaiarieaBOB,  ar  Ab 

of  moral  courage.  To  those  who  assert  that  there  are  noB»  mi  Ae  aid 
eansBB  eadstimg  fer  pnhlxe  disturhaBce,  it  onaj  be  Tidied  Idiat  tibe  de- 
fitteney  of  «uoh  .causes  'ajases  &oin  "snaie  eqasAtle  }gwigmnent,  ^fecHn 
^gaeater  regard  for  popidar  feeiiing,  and  ;an  essential  /change  in  the  <habits 
and  ^lelings  of  the  aristocney.  The  change  cannot  be  denied ;  and  if 
&e  acktoGDaey  >phiy  Ae  light  ^game  it  naay  vetam  the  leadarshn,  sad 
tribe  «  stronger  dudd  of  >tiie  «popidar  regard  than  it  ever  had  Mfeire^ 
anee  it  is  caWfor  it  ta  abandon /eertainalbsoid  notboEf,  gjppundad  lyea 
aavondiy  tnmhions  and  flBSBBiptions,  and  to  act  wiik  nneerslyia  the 
laadeniteif  iim  people^  and  it  'wiU  noAa  up  fer  iiie  gnoimd  it  lost  at  Hlie 
eomnenoement  >of  (fke  pveseot  'oentuiy  not  yet  Tecorered.  The  miidle 
dass  as  aot  jneataiUy  impiNmng:;  it  seeks  weadth  laith  toil^  4sA>tttins  it  at 
laaitfti'fl  decu^  and  dies  erying  i^,  like  the  harse^leediy  '*^i3kmi  give!'' 
VbeenBesBive  'coaapetitioa  in  bosiaess,  )aad  {he  insatiablB  lost  «of  gaia. 
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tkmA  cbA  its  fBUBokivB*  Hbb  tdb  audbai  at  luijdini^^WDidiy  af 
Xbe  fpoonr  dMses  am  fhat  iBJubing  JEDiMrlBdige.  Those  Ixom  to  finnil^ 
wmd  weaUh  iiaiv<e  eeea  fAa  aeoenitr  of  aeoomwDihtiDg  liieiDielveB  ntogni 
Id  the  dkMai  <if  Teaaon,  aad  !to  dbe  fact  -tint  the  hurt  tnMaeS'of  firaidal 
jfoetoBSMi  aBMMt  ^soon  fioppear  abjogstlier  as  onwosdijr  of  dbe  a^  W» 
kfdknre  drat  die  aaiddk  dbnteB  aw  retrqgiadSi^ ;  dKBt*die;''midL''ia]ii 
Aa  ''d]nigs^4rf  oiirpiMhfiioD,^  sfifidk  afifaar  YoltiBse^  are  Wdi  amende 
ing.  ThaaBtddle  dkws  aiafl  «i  tincie  tto  •aabmiee  fiirdher  aia  aaental  ontoara. 
AM  mbo  oaa  veeal  4&e  social  ^arty,  «r  iiie  je^Bmnr  coiiYcnBtioB,  lea 
eaampie^  of  Ae  jsaet,  so  at  te  fouofam  Asm  aodi  wtoseof  die  prceent 
dB^9  HOHit  petodve  4^  gftial  ^idluig  «ff  in  eveiy  tofoe  ilie  fcaavwledge  cf 
w&A  eanaot  %e  «oqaired  ^frmn  the  ioelnranscf  a  aewspiiper,  dftan  iimber 
4he  heat  nor  lAe  most  tratih^etting  «f  cte  leirAeF.  W»  Bener  mneaahar 
iiin&  the  aijoyineDt  ainiiig  from  i&teUeeskuBi  lomveraaiiaa  ema  /leis  le&o* 
tiae  anin&g  the  vniddke  db«K8  tdnn  «t 'pKaeaeL 

.The  pe&jr  of  the^yevnadeBthaB  heea  seoonded  fhr  pdBIic  fteibig,:ia 
vUdi  at  oawB  a  good  deal  ef  its  saooeM.  To  fiod  no  heM  'to  phsk  m  the 
heat  oidnnet  moM  ^be  leiairaojJigary.  A  :patent  and  faadtkai  adanniiH* 
taiiioniesiiD0t  he  esqpeeted?  ae  GeofirejGandbadotdttsasaibautdealii^im 
hawo^fleA,  ^m  cannot  han«  b  ksMEBB  writhout  a  faolt,  tthe  okjact  is  to  get  ta 
hatter  htxae  tinm  oar  ndstiboax.  Widi  aJl  Aie  reject  for  iiord  Pal^ 
aanatoD,  -wo  ^do  not  voam  €n  the  siipedier  <esBellenoe  of  ha  ieedship'a 
aaUbat  to  ane  iMfAk  amaginatieQ  aaigbt  pictnee,  wt  only  tinik  itthe  hest 
atfveaeatsattabuiMe,  and  Ub  brdslnp  die  <only  izdxv»kiaL  that  eantOfteo 
well  .the  «£Btkig«BBhel  port  vAudk  he  'eeenmes.  if  ^ius  is  dedbted,  let 
thase^azhoBa  Itbe  CroarninMaid«dln]minhuffau)eibeteitedh3rapaiai^ 
Bnt  liiie  piooent  -namgiaj  hae  hoen  pnt  tto  a  tnwrel  itnid  in  ^az&iBMavt 
Anieg^BtaooBsttadeagainst  it  havelwen  entffcuned  byfaeaaaaptiona  in  eehr* 
tionitoihedhtaM.  Hewteftwe  it  waalhmaght  timeqaagh  ^  fmnBhaK 
offsnea  vhen  it  had  been  eommitted.  To  hai^  m  man  upon  a  •evbninal 
pnegnoeticadonis^otne  l^iansnayng  g^anrtB  to«lay  dwm.  Yet  wehsm 
seen  a  f^>eeimen  ti  iUuB  novel  eyatem  of  politico-jvndical  aetiEon,  Taarking 
tibe  .aaomva  that  jptOBBpted  it,  nnder  1he  ^golden  onde  of  .LUfoaral  law,  eo 
fiepowwd  of  aiaailAattooiseieae  of  A  ibad  ea^ 

s  iE[iiBt  luD^andidnnF, 

Tfafij  try  tl^  imiise  by  liiSlwd  la;w. 

A  series  of  cross-questions,  calculated  to  extract  the  perspecfive  viewa 
df  iihe  .goveosunenty  infeaenoes  £^  evidenfiie^  and  then  a.  ¥i^:dict  of  ^'^  guilt/' 
1^  impllcatidn.  Saehki&|KHtiaa  ofthe^ousitomaiyfaioeeed^ 
GBsee.  Mr.  Gl^datone  exhibited  some  Jittfe  tendency  to  thia  Une  of  prac-i 
tioe  in  his  apeeeh^  which  we  negretted  to  observe,  beeanse  he  aeems  never 
to  £2i^t  tiaafc  fi»e-tnade  pnnG]|des  are  as  yet  bat  padially  carried  out 
He  tonee  eansnied  ithe  financaaas  v^  Xiord  Derby's  party;  oaa  he  now  fed 
fanoitherhood  for  thomF  J^  bebxnga  to  .the  ivjgoroaa  yoolh  of  £xianoe; 
wiU  he  JBttcry  Ahat  youth  to  its  toodblesa  age,  to  a  woaai-iout  ha^  in  the 
seienoei^  A  tnal  far  fufognoifcifiated  guUt,  ^Bemplified  in  Mr.  ]>iaraeli!a 
Img  of  Bidictaifintfl^  mil  hatdlj  mt  Mr.  <9Klad£toae'e  advanced  poffltion* 
Mc.  DifiEaeli  nvfidit  see.ntUi^  in  dealing  with  that  iduoh  had  no  recog^ 
niaed  eaJstanoe^lifioaBse  aotraig  canneit  he  anawered*    Who  earn  expect 
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substance  in  moonshine  exhibited  by  a  magician  touting  his  show  most 
eloquently  with  every  rhetorical  figure  that  can  set  it  off  ?  It  was  an 
absurd  mode  of  proceeding,  it  is  true,  and  absurdity  is  only  a  folly,  imless 
when  it  declares  itself  wisdom.  The  urn  was  too  transparent  Little 
John  and  Robin  Hood  over-acted  their  farce,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  ought 
to  perceive  that  even  a  tendency  to  the  alliance  would  be  injurious  to  him- 
self. There  is  no  part  of  our  mreign  policy  that  was  not  assailed.  Earl 
Grey  moved  an  amendment,  which  might  have  had  some  weight  had  we 
entered  upon  a  war  with  a  European  power.  It  was  in  effect  a  censure 
upon  the  ministry  for  not  calling  parliament  together  upon  the  announce- 
ment of  Persian  hostilities.  The  House  saw  no  reason  for  this,  since  such 
a  step  could  not  have  changed  the  circumstances  of  the  war  or  removed 
the  cause.  Promptness  of  action  was  necessary.  A  similar  amendment 
should  have  been  added  in  regard  to  China,  to  give  the  proceeding  a  con- 
sistent character.  The  speech  of  the  noble  earl  was  feeble  in  the  main 
argument.  The  government  was  charged  with  invading  Persia,  after 
Persia  had  invaded  and  captured. a  city  or  territory  which  she  engaged 
by  treaty  not  to  attack  or  capture.  On  remonstrance,  no  redress  was 
given.  In  such  a  case,  whether  we  sent  an  army  to  Herat  itself  or  to 
Bushire,  or  anywhisre  else  in  the  Persian  territory,  it  would  be  imma- 
terial. But  this  was  not  an  Indian  but  a  British  war ;  parliament  should 
have  been  consulted  on  the  matter,  and  time  lost — time,  so  predoua  a  thing 
in  the  misfortune  of  any  war.  There  seemed  something  captious  in  a 
complaint  thus  grounded.  An  Indian  war  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  British  war,  Herat  was  a  main  route  to  India  for  an  enemy.  Lord 
Derby  stated  that  he  did  not  sanction  the  Persian  war.  Nobody  did  the 
noble  lord  the  injustice  to  suppose  so.  That  war,  right  or  wrong,  was  the 
act  of  the  existing  ministry,  and  we  need  not  seek  further  for  a  reason.  It 
was,  therefore,  superfluous  to  announce  his  lordship's  non-approval.  Thus 
all  through  the  proceedings  at  the  opening  of  tne  session  we  trace  the 
motives  of  the  actors,  and  regret  to  find  them  by  no  means  of  a  more  ele- 
vated character  than  usual.  The  attacks  on  the  ministry  had  no  breadth. 
They  were  petty,  little,  soaked  to  saturation  in  the  spirit  that  indicates  less 
of  the  love  of  country  thaaof  the  vulgar  desire  of  place*  Then  there  were 
hypothetical  attacks  on  the  government;  for  what  can  cool  friends  or  de- 
clared foes  do  in  the  way  of  saying  something  but  take  the  easiest  road  in 
fault-finding?  It  is  a  resource  always  at  hand,  and  then  it  is  so  much 
more  easy  to  pull  to  pieces  than  direct  how  to  construct  or  amend  in 
sober  earnest. 

If  we  were  to  credit  the  Opporition,  England  was  never  so  ill-governed 
before  ;  yet  the  charges  made  against  the  government  are  in  effect  the 
old  storiels  urged  against  cabinets  of  all  shades  of  colour.  If  there  had 
been  any  originality  in  the  Opposition,  something  new  would  have  been 
struck  out.  "Toujours  perdrix,  M.  TEv^que,"  as  the  French  monarch 
said,  ^'  must  we  have  no  fare  but  partridges  ?"  While  reform  is  at  a 
stand-still,  and,  as  we  trust  they  are,  the  people  beg^n  to  purify  them- 
selves by  recollecting  their .  duties,  removing  electoral  carelessness  and 
corruption,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the 
government  of  this  great  country  down  to  the  termination  of  the  first 
Score  years  of  the  present  century  and  at  present  Influence  will  at  all 
times  have  its  wei^t,  but  th^re  is  nothing  in'  the  government  that  ap- 
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proaches  the  corruption  among  public  men  which  existed  a  little  time  ago; 
while  we  are  afraid  that  if  we  went  into  a  borough,  purse  in  hand,  we 
should  find  as  much  readiness  among  electors,  provided  secrecy  could  be 
secured,  to  touch  the  bribe,  as  was  ever  found  of  old.     It  is  the  fear 
of  penalty,  not  of  faithlessness  to  trust,  that  restrains  and  overpowers  the 
enemies  of  integrity.     Electoral  virtue,  like  other  virtue,  will  dwell  with 
the  few.     To  remove  this  aptitude  of  preferring  self  to  the  public  benefit, 
we  believe  there  is  no  security  but  engrafting  a  due  sense  of  the  weight 
of  his  public  duty  on  an  elector's  mind, — a  task  in  a  money-griping  com- 
munity much  more  difficult  than  is  commonly  imagined.  For  if  we  are  tired 
of  the  mode  in  which  parliament  drawls  along ;  if  it  will  neither  actively 
carry  forward  the  proposals  of  the  administration  nor  originate  any  of 
itself,  we  must  ascribe  it  to  the  inefiiciency  of  our  representatives  in  their 
duties.     There  is  much  to  do,  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  but  those  who 
should  act  with  vigour  think  of  their  private  concerns,  and  make  their 
public  trusts  a  stepping-stone  to  their  interests.     No  government  can 
resist  the  popular  impulse  in  this  country.     That  must  be  an  impolitic 
administration  which  will,  in  the  face  of  popular  lukewarmness,  attempt  to 
carry  measures  of  moment,  and  risk  defeat,  not  from  the  nature  of  the 
measures  themselves,  but  from  the  popular  indifference  to  the  interests  of 
the  nation  at  large  ;  in  fact,  to  everything  beyond  their  own  threshold. 
It  is  a  much  more  difficult  thing  for  a  minister  to  overcome  a  popular 
apathy    arising  out   of   overwhelming    interests   in   private   affairs,    a 
lethar^c  state  of  feeling  in  relation  to  the  general  good,  than  it  is  to 
face  a  powerful  parliamentary  opposition.     We  do  not  doubt  that  we 
attribute  the  state  of  public  measures  to  the  right  cause,  if  we  trace  back 
to  the  popular  neglect  in  the  choice  of  representatives  the  real  impedi- 
ment to  sober  advance  and  to  the  improvement  of  our  institutions. 
When  Mr.  Roebuck,  in  the  north,  the  other  day,  alluded  to  meanness 
of   mind  in  a  representative,   through  which    a    minister    occasionally 
gained  the  support  of  a  member  in  parliament,  in  which  there  was  much 
truth,  the  honourable  gentleman  did  not,  as  he  might  have  done,  point 
out  the  utter  disregard  of  the  electors  to  the  abilities  and  character  of 
those  whom  they  send  into  parliament,  who  are  thus  easily  cozened  by 
ministerial  notice.     How  often  do  we  find  wonder  expressed  by  people  of 
no   very  profound  judgment  at  selections  made  to  fulfil  the  very  im- 
portant duty  of  popular  representatives — men  destitute  of  high-minded- 
ness.      Whatever  some  persons  may  think  of  it,  this  has  become,  too,  a 
frequent  subject  of  remark  as  to  the  uncertainty  and  difficulty  it  creates 
in  a  house  which,  not  being  exposed  to  the  accident  of  hereditary  incom- 
petency, should  be  imagined  the  more  capable  of  taking  care  of  the  public 
interests. 

We  have  no  idea  of  a  change  of  ministers  in  the  event  of  a  general 
election,  which  must  be  soon  expected.  Let  any  one  versed  in  the  state 
of  parties  endeavour  to  huddle  together  a  cabinet  adapted  to  the  common 
necessities  of  the  country,  and  see  what  can  be  made  of  the  materials  in 
hand.  We  have  a  plenty  of  the  "  Forcible  feebleS,"  it  is  true — ^forcible 
in  words  but  feeble  in  works,  without  the  ability  to  be  otherwise.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  we  have  the  Earls  of  Aberdeen  and  Derby.  The  first, 
though  experienced,  would  hardly  be  called  again  to  power,  though  he 
was  as  a  minister  more  the  victim  of  the  faults  of  others  than  of  his  own. 
March — ^YOL.  cix.  iro.  ccGCXzzv.  z 
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Then  thece  ia  Lord  Derby,  nnder  wluMie  petalftoce  we  could  never  think 
oaiadreB  safe,  however  wilung  the  noble  loxd  might  be  '^  to  be  all  things 
to  anmen"  once  move.  Mr.  Gkditone  or  LoidJohn  Rosaell  could haxdlj 
be  Bonunabed,  the  fiist  because  we  might  £ear  his  pofitical  as  wdl  as 
religious  fidth,  and  the  second  because  he  has  iead^y  fallen  in.  the 
general  esdmation.  Both  these  public  aoen  exhibit  et  present  a  ion't< 
caiing  sort  of  £ront  in  parKament,  which  -nay  mean  something  or  not 
as  the  wind  blow%  but  diey  can  hardly  expect  to  nicoeed  each  with  his  4>wn 
piece  of  marquetry  in  secuxing  the  general  confidence.  Bende%  an  ocoan 
of  oontcadictionSy  ayermentSy  and  apostafliffi  from  principle  must  be 
mingled  in  a  stirabouti  and  gulped  down  to  acdiieve  an  end  deficient  in 
moral  influence.  As  to  pro&Mions  and  promises^  £he  game  has  been  too 
loQg  played  off  with  them  to  answer  again,  by  deoeiving  the  public  as  to 
the  disinterestedness  of  an  oppodtion. 

The  sins  of  the  ministry,  on  fjne  coutraiy,  are  pretty  well  dedaied  by 
their  opponents.     They  amount  to  nothing,  placed  in  uie  balance  against 
their  successes.     In  all  events,  if  we  proceed  slowly  we  proceed  on  sound 
principles.     Our  countiy  is  not  compromised,  while  it  maintains  its  high 
station.     The  charges,  therefiure,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  mountain 
brought  to  bed.   We  do  not  pretend  to  gxope  in  the  entrails  of  the  iakssse 
for  what  may  some  day  happen,  although  we  are  certain  we  know  the 
events  of  to-morrow  to  the  full  as  well  as  any  of  ovr  neigbbours,  except 
Mr.  Disraeli.     That  gentleman,  the  Oraosition  soothsayer,  might  write 
a  book  of  prophecies.     He  has  one  advantage  over  idl  pn^hets,  &om 
Balaam  to  Brewers,  in  hexag  able  to  discern  and  describe  bwooe  things 
.yiuch  only  c»a»  to  p»»  iulig  o«^  cnuuom,  »d  to  pi^^ 
tions  of  events  of  whkh  he  is  himself  the  father.     It  is  said  hy  aomae 
persons  that  when  Mr.  Disraeli,  interrupting,  declared  be  bad  seen  the 
treaty  between  England,  Anstria,  and  France,  guaranteeing  Italy  to 
Austria,  Lord  Palmerston  stopped  in  his  speech  as  if  taken  aback,  and 
then  proceeded.     This,  not  reported  in  all  the  statements  giv^&  of  ike 
debate,  certain  writers  made  use  o£  against  the  premier  as  if  he  had 
been  caught  in  his  attempt  to  mask  an  important  fiicL     The  truth  is,  his 
lordship  was  startled  at  the  assertion  of  England's  ^'  insti£;ation"— -as- 
tounded.    How  could  he  be  otherwise,  when  he  foand  imagination  take 
the  place  of  ieust?     That  which  was  natural  to  other  men  was  natural  in 
a  minister.     Fiction  alone  tells  in  our  present  literature ;  we  have  quite 
enough  of  it  in  law,  why  not  make  it  a  rule  in  politics,  and,  in  place  of 
Pitt  and  Puffendcnrf^  study  Gay's  Fables  P     Finally,  as  matters  stand, 
and  the  Derby  and  Beresfiord  wound  is  skinned  over,  we  must  prepare 
for  a  state  of  determined  party  hostility  throughout  the  session,  in  coder 
that  the  Opposition  may  be  enabled  to  console  itself  as  Moloch  did,  in 
the  sentiment  that  its  action  ^'  if  not  victory  is  yet  revei^." 

•Such  seems  to  be  the  irresistible  conclusion  firom  the  Opposition  at- 
tempt to  make  England  the  instigator  of  a  convention  between  France 
and  Austria  to  enslave  Italy,  in  place  of  a  just  and  necessary  convention 
of  a  militazy  nature,  originating  in  a  contii^ncy  that  never  occunmd. 
The  action  to  which  it  related  mid  ceased — ^indeeJ^  was  nearly  fcn^tten 
— ^when  Mr.  Disradi  played  the  resurrection-man,  and  exhumed  to  per- 
vert it  To  what  ends — there's  tibe  rub !  To  what  ends  butto  make  the 
Qneen's  ministers  appear  hypocriteB^  douUe-dealesSy  defltitwto  of  hoDoar 
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or  patriotism.  Thus  to  damage  iheni,  and  dear  the  way  for  those  who 
have  twisted,  tombled,  and  tiumed  head  over  keek  again  and  again  before 
every  political  idol  whose  woniiip  would  serve  their  turn,  and  failmg  at 
lest  to  serre  their  torn  have  become  <ihe  icooodasts  of  their  own  gods. 

The  Chaae^or  eC  the  BKchequer,  at  Ae  eariiest  praotieaUe  nonMat^ 
detailed  the  hodgrt  in  great  part,  and  gave  general  antiifaction  b j  the 
veduetion  of  l£e  ineome-tes,  whidi  was  poeifty  wdl  understood  as 
esmiiig  to-pass  befoee.  Compiaifrts  were  sileaeed,  and  another  weapen 
alhstraoted  from  te  stores  ot  die  Opposition.  A  nnmhw  of  hills  and 
gwasnros  were  prc^osed,  relating  to  the  bank  durter,  tsskets  of  leanp^ 
statute  law,  wifis^  marriaees,  dtforces^  and  odaers  wkidi,  it  is  to  be 
koped,  wiM  not  meet  the  nte  of  die  many  aeasmws  proposed  daring  the 
kist  sesnon,  owing*  to  the  iaadty  of  our  sepseseDtatives  in  dieir  duties^ 
from  t&eir  non-attendanoe  in  numbers  snffident  to  ovenome  the  compaet 
phalanxes  always  interested  in  the  abuws  by  whieh  they  profit,  sndb  as 
the  eeclesiastieal  courts,  and  the  Uke.  In  regaid  to  these  intcderaUe 
miisances,  and  all  tbittonehes  eodesiastical  matters,  not  relating  to  ^^the 
core  of  souls,"  there  is  as  much  resistance  to  worthy  improvement  as  if 
llie  '*  souls"  in  plaoe  <^  the  fees  of  those  intecested  in  the  existing  state 
of  things  were  really  at  stake. 
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MH  gLQRTOtTIA, 

III. 

ThePratoHozito. 

AuL  die  xest  of  the  party  were  in  advance,  as  we  emerged  into  the 
pretty  avenaed  road  leading  from  the  Foute  to  the  Villa,  un&r  die  shade 
of  the  hftantifiil  flowering  tmes  casting  down  hloaaoms  at  our  feet.  The 
morning  was  hot,  and  the  sound  of  the  xivei^  as  it  rushed  over  the  rocks^ 
was  verj  refreshing.  We  passed  the  Piazza  with  its  usmal  groups  of 
idJefs,  aad,  aseending  a  ag-zag  rood,  planged  into  die  de^  grove  of 
acacias  diat  ckdie  Ste  heights  on  which  stand  the  Bagai  Caldi.  On 
tibe  other  aide  the  fine  cheanat  finest  extends^  ovecarching  widi  its  deep 
dbaidow  the  hoases  on  that  side.  J^where  ace  the  trees  finer  than  skirt- 
ing this  road,  wlnck  follows  the  windings  of  a  broad  and  bfiiy  valley, 
aloaig  a  river  diat  flows  at  the  bottom. 

*^TMb,"  said  die  doctoi^  <<is  die  grand^ducheas's  favovrite  walk;  and 
kaire,  akaast  every  morning,  she  may  be  seen  cather  alone  widi  one  of  her 
Indies,  or  aceompaaied  by  ner  childrsn..  She  is  the  best  of  mothers,  and 
■ever  is  so  happy  as  in  their  society.  Her  apartments  are  always  in  a 
litter,  stseved  with  playthbj^  and  filled  widi  birds,  ^old  fish,  and  all 
aasts  of  pets  far  their  amosement.    When  I  have  the  honour  of  seong 
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sua  dUezza  in  the  morning,  before  she  has  risen,  tirhich  is  often  the 
case — if  she  feels  indiposed  it  is  the  same  thing — all  the  toys  and  thepets^ 
with  the  children,  are  transferred  to  the  bed.** 

The  road  now  descended  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Cumaione,  dashing 
over  the  rocks  in  its  rapid  course  to  join  the  Lima  below.  On  onr 
right  a  high  mountain  rose  abruptly,  broken  into  romantic  dells  and 
glens,  each  with  its  tributary  stream.  Beautiful  flowers  spring  up  in  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks — large  Canterbury  bells,  pinks,  southemwoDd,  and 
box,  with  masses  of  delicate  heaths.  Before  us  appeared  a  precipitous 
ascent,  which  shut  in  the  valley,  and  seemed  to  preclude  further  progress. 
Just  at  the  foot  of  this  hill  the  road  crosses  a  bridge  over  the  river, 
and  another  valley,  narrower  and  more  winding,  opens  up  suddenly  to 
the  right,  along  which  our  road  lay.  Cascades  and  tiny  waterfalls  course 
down  the  hill-sides  under  the  deep  shade  of  the  high  banks,  ifvhilst  in 
front  a  mass  of  white  calcined-looking  mountains  marked  the  direction  of 
our  route.  After  a  short  distance  the  road  ends  abruptly,  and  a  narrow 
mountain  track,  scaling  the  almost  perpendicular  side  of  a  rock,  is  all  that 
presents  itself. 

<*  Surely,"  said  I,  ''we  are  not  to  go  up  that  dangerous  place ;  is  there 
no  other  road?" 

*'  Avanti — avanti,  oh,  signora,"  replied  the  doctor;  ''  that  is  nothing; 
pray  do  not  be  alarmed  at  this,  or  you  will  never  reach  the  Prato.  The 
ponies  are  accustomed  to  these  paths,  and  are  quite  safe." 

Abandoning  myself  to  my  fate,  I  mounted  the  narrow  path  scooped 
out  in  the  rocks,  now  widening  out  into  a  badly  paved  road,  now  again 
plunging  among  fine  old  scathed-looking  trees — the  solitude  broken  here 
and  there  by  small  clusters  of  houses,  with  verandahs  of  trellised  vines 
overspreading  the  road — the  rich  fruit  hanging  down  in  tempting 
bunches.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  luxuriant  richness  of  these  mountain 
districts,  sheltered  from  the  wind  and  the  cold ;  at  the  base  of  lofty 
mountains,  the  little  villages  and  cottages  really  seem  like  so  many 
gardens  of  Eden,  and  realise  every  fabled  idea  one  has  formed  of  Italy 
from  the  paintings  of  Claude,  Poussin,  and  Zuccarelli. 

Now  and  then  we  mounted  ascents  so  perpendicular  that  it  really 
seemed  impossible  for  the  ponies  to  keep  their  footing,  but  a  slash  of  the 
whip  sent  them  trotting  up  without  any  difficulty,  and  brought  as  to 
some  charmingly  shady  spot,  where  the  overarching  vines  tempted  us  to 
linger,  and  give  the  poor  animals  a  little  breath. 

On  we  rode  through  the  uninterrupted  silence  of  a  great  primeval 
forest,  passing  under  the  overhanging  branches  of  magnificent  old  tree^ 
that  terraced  both  sides  of  the  valley.  The  houses  and  villages  were  now 
left  far  below,  and  not  a  sound  broke  the  silence.  In  these  hot  climates 
nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  appears  to  fall  into  profound  slumber  about 
noon ;  all  is  tranquil,  and  the  very  leaves  wave  lazily  as  the  hot  breeie 
fans  tJie  branches.  The  butterflies  danced  about  among  the  flowers  bor- 
dering our  paths,  not  brilliant  and  rich  in  colouring,  as  we  admire  in 
England,  but  brown,  sombre  little  insects,  very  much  resembling  large 
moths.  They  and  the  pretty  little  lizards,  who  rushed  through  the 
leaves  and  over  the  rocks,  terrified  at  the  noise  of  our  approach,  were 
this  only  things  that  seemed  awake,  so  profound  was  the  repose.  C. 
had  fallen  into  a  contcfmplative  mood ;  perhaps  he  was  thinking  of  his 
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Venetian  countess ;  at  all  events,  I  did  not  attempt  to  distorb  his  lucu- 
brations, and  ratber  rejoiced  in  having  a  silent  companion. 

At  length  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  particular  range  of  hills  that 
we  had  for  the  last  two  hours  been  ascending,  and  arrived  on  a  sort  of 
natural  platform,  from  whence  both  sides  of  the  height,  and  the  distant 
prospect,  was  visible  through  a  break  in  the  chesnut  woods.    And  a  most 
lovely  view  it  was,  lit  up  by  the  brilliant  colouring  of  an  Italian  sun, 
so  gaudy  and  glaring  that  one's  eyes  smarted  as  one  gazed.    A  deep  and 
richly  wooded  valley  sank  precipitately  below  to  a  great  depth,  along 
whose  bottom  a  mountain  river  rushed  under  the  arches  of  a  fine  old 
bridge,  the  white  eddies  just  visible  in  the  golden  mist  that  filled  the 
▼alley.     On  the  other  side,  on  a  precipitate  mountain,  appeared  the 
town  of  Terellia.     Extending  from  tne  town,  in  a  semicircular  direction, 
the  road  to  Modena  was  visible  for  a  considerable  distance,  lost  at  last 
among  a  mass  of  wild  and  rugged  mountains ;  while  above  all  the  sister 
summits  of  the  mountains  of  La  Pagna  towered.     Before  us,  and  as  it 
were  near  at  hand,  rose  the  two  mountains  of  the  Coronata  and  Prato 
Fiorito,  almost  equal  in  height,  and  of  a  rounded  shape;  the  former 
encircled  with  natural  waving  lines  of  rock,  giving  it  the  appearance 
of  being  crowned  :  hence  the  name  "  Coronata."    They  both  bear  strong 
indications  of  volcanic  origin,  which  can  alone  account  for  the  luxuriance 
of  vegetation  on  the  Prato,  amid  such  a  wilderness  of  barren  calcareous 
heights.     The  lower  portions  of  both  mountains  are  belted  with  luxu- 
riant forests,  forming  a  fine  contrast  to  the  desolate  barrenness  of  the 
summits.     Altogether,  this  station  was  so  beautiful  that  I  wished  to 
linger  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  had  my  companion  permitted  it ;  but 
he  insisted  that  we  had  still  too  far  to  go  to  allow  of  loitering,  especially 
as  the  road  was  to  become  more  difficult  and  less  interesting.    The  wood 
still  continued,  our  road  now  lying  along  a  comparatively  level  track  on 
the  summit  of  thie  heights. 

To  our  left  rose  the  Borg^  of  Milaggio,  entirely  covering  a  small  hill 
with  its  red-tiled,  white-walled  houses  and  green  jalousies,  thoroughly 
southern  in  character,  with  sloping  roofs  and  open  galleries,  the  church, 
situated  on  the  highest  point,  commanding  the  whole  town.  It  is  strange 
to  come  thus  suddenly  on  towns  and  villages  in  the  midst  of  rugged,  in- 
hospitable mountains,  or  in  the  depths  of  an  impenetrable  forest.  These 
suddenly  appearing  towns  are  a  great  feature  in  Italian  scenery ;  the 
houses,  gathered  together  on  the  summit  of  some  rock  or  hill,  without 
a  single  cottage  straggling  away  from  the  rest,  lead  back  the  thoughts  to 
other  ages,  when  feudal  tyranny,  republican  struggles,  and  the  attacks  of 
banditti  desolated  the  land,  and  the  only  safety  for  the  inhabitants  .was  to 
he  found  in  unity  and  numbers.  These  valleys  have  beheld  the  struggles 
of  the  Bianehi  and  the  Neri ;  and  the  great  ramily  of  the  Panciatichi  was 
as  often  the  curse  as  the  blessing  of  these  districts  that  owned  their 
power. 

Under  the  shadow  of  a  rock  rose  a  little  chapel,  where  service  was 
heing  performed  by  the  parish  priest  from  Milaggio.  Groups  of  peasants, 
poor,  poverty-stricken  looking  creatures,  knelt  round  the  gaudily-dressed  ' 
altar,  where  gold  paper  and  f^ed  artificial  flowers  abounded.  Old  women,- 
with  wild  uncoverod  heads  of  rough  white  hair,  and  brown  and  wrinkled 
£EM)e8,  looking  more  like  animals  than  human  beings;  pretty  yoiu%  gtrls»: 
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wuanag  tvomoa  and  eaxtings,  wkh  dean  wkite  Teib  on  Aax  headb  Moi 
wooden  shoes  on  tbeir  feet;  peasants  with  thdr  jadfieia  pletuzes^iie^ 
tlttown  over  one  sfaonlder,  were,  with  gieai  dofotion  and  marvellous 
xaptdity,  telfing  over  their  corona^  The  low  chankaog  of  the  foaat 
aaunded  musical  as  we  appioaehed,  and  the  whde  seeBe  was  qnifca 
Iti^ian. 

From  this  point  aU  fisfest  scenoij  ceasadi  and  the  path  trav^fled  a 
hanren  and  bleak  iraet  of  land.  It  waa  di£Ek»dt  to  proceed,  aa  the 
hxMe^  roMing  stones  made  the  horses'  footuig  most  inseGuie,  the  namnr 
path  often  passing  the  bare  edge  of  a  piecipiee^  over  loose  dan^  soil 
that  threatened  to  give  way  vmder  our  weight.  Streams  and  qpamfpi 
broke  the  land  in  all  directions,  and  finrtilised  the  patdies  of  eom  giov- 
iag  affoond  the  miserable  huts  of  the  peasantSy  who,  saaliBiBt  aiii2..hatf 
naked,  laboured  in  these  little  fields,  redeemc^d  from  the  8iirn»mdiii|^ 
desolation.  Half-starred  flocks  of  eheep  wandered  amciig  the  de^ 
gullies  in  the  rocks,  seeking  a  little  shade;  for  the  snn  heat  down  vamav- 
cifolty,  and  althongh  we  lu»d  readied  so  gaeai  an  altitude  not  a  bceathif 
air  oould  be  Idt  The  rushing  streams^  as  thej  tnekled  from  the  foda 
er  daaoed  oyer  the  pebUy  bottom,  was  the  ady  sound  that  bcoke  the 
aetitade  of  this  dreary  region^  where  not  a  tsee»  not  a  dnmb  ewn,  was 
iwiUe — all  natare  aeemed  wrafqped  in  mid-day  duntbec. 

After  asoending  for  several  miles  through  tUs  barren  wildemeas^  wa 
readied  at  length  a  point  of  extrease  altitude^  and  a  ^lendid  seeae  qf 
mountain  grandeur  bant  upon  us.  The  Frato  Fionto  peseated  itsdf 
saddenly  to  our  view,  in  its  entire  height  and  haeadth:  an  immense  aaowfc- 
tasB,  somewhat  flat  at  the  aammit,  its  loandod  sidca  entiraly  covered  hg 
the  gieaiest  and  moat  ddicate  turf  iamginable,nK«e  hkeamandeef  the 
ndimt  velvet  dmn  ai^  gmm  hamaa  iwt  had  cEvcr  pressed.  TTiiimr 
valleya  nor  gleaa  indsnted  the  founded  sides^  and  ifta  appeamaee  aas 
ihe  more  singular  from  the  contrast  it  presented  te  die  arild  mam  if 
wMtmied  monntaina  amea^  whieh  it  elands,  l^aoeae  waa  i^nmd  and 
adlsBMi.  A.  deep  valley  sank  down  paec^pilatdy  tnm  thesuuBow  1«49^ 
ear  wbseh  weatood.  Opposite^  uprose  a  langeof  distasit  maaateiaa.fikd 
above  eadi  other  aatil  Jbit  ia  the  donds^  t&teaoaast  jridpe  jast  dml 
with  snow.  To  our  left,  a  rai^  of  sodiy  hdg^at^  ehaotic  and  baofesa 
in  loKm,  estended  their  aammits,  erowaed  antk  atnggiing  plaalaiiaaiof 
wild  faoify;  the  lower  portions  hdtad  with  tempeatitoin  taaes  badiad  ia 
puv^  shadowa.  Bage  patdies  of  deep  Aadowa  bung  ovar  iba  vdkj,  Jn 
anchaeai  of  eolouni^ ^piile  iaeraipraiensible  to  Mae  aoi  ■nrjiiiiatfd 
with  htXma  seenery  giomng  undsran  ardent am^  thatlightaap  aUnatam 
Kke  a  fanrmng  furnace. 

C.  and  I,  kamag  cBsmoualad,  tediered  our  baoca  to  die  rocbs^  tm 
tnea  dtons^are  none,  and  senoosly  addaoosed  ouiadvaa  ta  ihe  iiaissi, 
tdiidi  is  too  ateep  aad  daageaoua  to  be  altempted  Qdwaaiaa.  ft  wia 
most  difficult  to  proceed,  the  beautiful  herbage  being  as  slippery  as  gbM^ 
aa  rock,  no  stene  bseaks  the  emenU  tnx(  which  in  yiiig  is  naaaailniT 
with  ofary  flower  that  Skia  in  her  uncttkivated  ntatr  nnn  henst,  ao  dM 
dmanmoanda^  air  is  ior  a  eonsidcadde  diataea  iteadly  seaalad  mik 
the  pedmned  adoar  they  eahde. 

Ameua  aa  I  was  to  teach  tlm  aammil^  I  ceataiolydHiiBll 
iplUmd  it  sdthoat  d»  asdamea.rf  the dactsi^  wt  aa 
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fatigue  as  from  the  tingling  pain  I  experienced  in  my  ears,  which  felt  as 
if  they  would  burst,  and  a  sensation  of  sickness  and  nausea  that  obliged 
me  to  stop  several  times,  in  fear  lest  I  should  be  forced  to  descend.     At 
last  we  reached  the  broad  platform  at  the  top,  and  I  could  look  around  on 
the  grand  scene  stretched  out  befiore  me.    At  first  sight  it  forcibly  struck 
me  as  being  the  appearance  of  a  mighty  ocean  convulsed  with  a  heavy 
swell,  as  range  after  range  of  vast  mountain  ridges  succeeded  eacn 
other  in  varied  undnlatory lines,  resembling  the  heaving  of  Ae  heavy, 
murky  waves  of  our  unquiet  Channel  after  a  storm,  each  ridse  of  suo- 
cee<Sng  heights,  every  valley  and  mountain  pass^  all  carpeted  with  the 
delicate  green  of  the  interminable  chesnut  forests,  save  where  alone 
La  Pagna  and  the  range  of  Carrara  mountains,  whose  white  flanks  dis- 
play m  broken  gorges  the  marble  treasures  they  contain,  rise  bare  and 
Dold  in  pointed  summits  to  the  clouds.     No  part  of  the  Apennines  is  mose 
graceful  and  romantic  in  shape  and  colouring  than  these  Carrara  monnr 
tains,  and  wherever  they  are  visible  the  distant  sceneiy  is  certun  to  be 
angularly  picturesque.     Beyond  the  vaQeys  and  mountains  diat  shut  in 
ihe  &tance  a  narrow  belt  of  land  marked  the  level  plains  along  the  sea- 
coast     There  lay  Ksa,  **  a  town  on  &ir  Etruria's  shore,*  d£ting  the 
Amo,  its  domes  and  spires  visible  through  a  riass;  further  on  Lieghoni 
might  be  ^stinguisbed,  and  its  busy  harbour  nUed  with  ships  from  evefy 
quarter  of  the  globe.     Beyond,  tiie  sea — ^brig^t,  gfittering,  and  beau- 
tiful— fike  a  magic  cestus  endrding  thra  Ceur  land  of  poetry,  suggesting 
dreams  of  Rome,  and  Naples,  and  Sicily,  and  Palermo— orange-groves, 
golden  suns,  burning  mountains,  and  classical  rivers  of  o&er  centuries — all 
that  art  and  nature,  riches  and  abundance,  can.  conceive  in  most  prodigal 
mood,  to  be  leaohed  bydiat  great  highway  lying  thxtragh  those  azure  waves! 
That  ocean,  too,  has  an  interest  all  its  own :  on  the  waves  of  the  Tyrihe- 
ntan  aea,  mibroken  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  common  tides,  rode  &e  ships 
that  boie  the  fugitives  firom  conquered  Troy ;  on  this  £truznui  coast  they 
disembarked,  and  spread  a  cIwwtwiI  and  immortal  renown  on  die  land 
that  received  tftem. 

B«t  splendid  as  w»  Ae  panorama^  I  was  glad  to  descend,  fbrthe  isrity 
of  the  air  really  made  me  feel  quite  il!.  We  had  socm  retAaSi  the  ibdt 
of  the  grassy  mountain,  and  the  doctor  .aiA  I  sat  down  in  a  Arfteied 
deft  amon^  the  rocks  to  eat  our  homely  &re  of  gnpes  and  bread,  lAa/Sk 
v«8  all  we  liad  cared  to  bring  from  die  pic-mb  below*  Tlie  descent  was 
cBffienlt  and  dangeitnis ;  the  rolling  stones  oo  the  jwSsj  track  ^would  nsfe 
.thrown  down  any  butthese  mountain  posnes^  who  are  aecQsfomed  to  wokSx 
inconveniences.  BeaDy  to  look  at  tiie  plaoeswe  trotted  down  was  tenifb: 
it  seemed  as  if  we  were  tempting  our  frifee.  But  no  acdodent  ooeone^ 
and  we  readied  die  outskirts  of  die  forest  in  safety;  All  had  departed, 
bat  die  remains  of  tbe  feast  were  visible  in  t&e  shape  of  a  huge  pile  of 
^Bopty  botdes,  and  dw  garlandiB  with  which  die  ognorahad  deeoraled  Ae 
wirromaffing  trees.  The  heat  had  now  moderated^  and  we  hada  dal^^rt- 
fa!  ride  timmgh  die  woods;  die  doetorwa%  as  he  ever  is,  xnoat  agiep* 
alife^  md we paitedat  die  Fonte  equafly  pleassd  widi  eadi  od^  aid 
^with  oar  earoursioD,  and  most  happy  to  have  eseaped  dn  tanaeBtiii|^  nci- 
aanoe  of  the  literaiy  countess. 
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IV. 

Our  Villa— Autumn  in  Italy. 

Aftbr  I  have  described  the  rival  villages  of  the  Baths,  and  sketched  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  ephemeral  inhabitants  giving  "  ^drtue  her 
own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time 
his  form  and  pressure/'  I  must  be  allowed  the  pleasure  of  a  chapter 
entirely  dedicated  to  the  charms  of  our  own  beautiful  mountain  residence 
•—that  enchanting  villa  where  we  passed  four  such  happy  months. 

Situated  on  the  summit  of  a  steep,  rounded  hill,  rising  abruptly  from 
the  Lima  nearly  two  hundred  feet,  the  house  stands  on  a  kind  of  plat- 
form, made,  as  it  appears,  expressly  for  it,  mountains  towering  behind, 
before,  and  on  either  side.  The  Titans  must  surely  have  been  here,  and,, 
in  the  days  of  chaos,  enjoyed  many  a  game  of  bowls  in  these  wild  and 
fantastic  valleys.  The  hill  sloping,  or  rather  falling  from  below  the 
terrace,  before  our  door  is  terraced  with  vineyards,  row  above  row,  as  thick 
as  they  can  stand,  and  the  road  by  which  our  nest  is  reached,  in  a  series 
of  windings,  and  zigzags,  and  extraordinary  curves  that  cause  one  to 
traverse  the  same  space  over  and  over  again,  as  it  appears,  is  bordered 
with  the  same  beautiful  vines  festooned  from  tree  to  tree,  terracing  to  the 
road  below  that  follows  the  course  of  the  river  Lima,  rushing  along  be- 
tween feathering  banks.  The  vine-gardens  continue  until  the  road 
plunges  into  the  deep  chesnut  forest,  by  which  we  are  entirely  enclosed — 
all,  save  the  sunny  slope  in  front,  dedicated  to  the  juicy  grapes — a  forest 
wild  and  romantic  and  interminable  as  ever  fringed  the  Arcadian  bilk, 
where  satyrs  might  pursue  the  coy  and  %ing  nymphs  firom  morn  till 
dewy  eve,  and  yet,  when  Aurora  again  appeared,  still  pursue  under  the 
constant  shade  of  the  ancient  weather-beaten  trees,  scathed  with  the 
storms  of  ages,  gnarled,  fantastic-looking,  like  hoary-bearded  giants. 

Such  is  the  situation  of  the  villa  which,  standing  on  an  outlying  hill, 
commands  the  whole  valley  of  the  Lima,  and  is  visible  for  miles.  In  the 
distance  it  looks  like  a  fortification,  from  the  various  walls  by  which  it  is 
euciicled,  the  chapel  at  the  end  of  the  garden  passing  for  the  keep  from 
its  round  shape  and  elevated  position.  A  warm,  comfortable,  roomy 
house,  too,  perfect  in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  as  my  readers  wUl 
allow  when  I  introduce  them  to  the  interior.  Before  the  entrance  is  a 
platform  of  grass,  bordered  by  a  balustrade,  along  which  are  planted 
aoacia-trees,  rounded  into  large  green  mops,  and  kept  small  and  trim  ; 
the  centre  filled  with  large  lemon-trees  in  stone  vases,  and  tall  rose- 
trees.  The  view  is  sublime,  but  of  that  more  anon.  In  some  rooms 
formed  along  the  walls  by  which  the  villa  is  approached  live  a  whole 
horde  of  peasants,  or  contadini — good,  worthy  souls,  whose  primitive 
manners  and  national  habits  amuse  us  not  a  little.  Ever  ready  for  to  go, 
for  to  fetch,  for  to  carry,  they  are  the  most  useful  people  in  the  world — 
always- in  good  humour,  and  ready  to  face  the  rain,  the  wind,  or  the 
burning  sun  in  our  service. 

When  we  first  arrived  in  the  month  of  July,  the  heat  was  tremendous ; 
indeed,  it  was  impossible  to  face  it  before  four  or  five  o'clock,  unless 
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one  particularly  wished  to  have  a  coup  de  soleily  or  a  fever ;  aod  even 
then,  after  the  sun's  rays  were  no  longer  vertical,  the  air  was  oppressive 
until  delicious  evening  came  to  cool  the  burning  earth.  Every  door  and 
window  during  the  day  set  open,  shaded,  indeed,  with  the  g^en  persiennes 
or  blinds,  often  ffuled  to  give  one  a  breath  of  air,  and  the  sultry  hours 
were  passed  dreamily  away  in  reading,  or  fanning  oneself,  or  sleeping,  as 
the  chance  might  be ;  but  anything  more  active  than  reading  would  have 
put  one  into  a  fever  even  to  think  of.  However,  we  managed  to  exist 
very  luxuriously  in  our  charming  saloon,  which,  according  to  the  orthodox 
ari'angement  of  an  Italian  villa,  occupied  the  centre  of  the  first  floor. 

I  wish  I  could  describe  this  saloon  in  which  I  am  now  sitting,  for  I  am 
under  the  firm  impression  there  is  not  such  another  room  in  the  world  ; 
but  how  is  it  possible  to  convince  others  of  this  ?  Let  me  try  and  endea- 
vour to  leave  some  memorial  of  these  walls  within  which  I  have  passed 
such  delightful  hours — where  I  first  tasted  the  enchantment  of  Ita- 
lian life  and  climate — where  I  sat  rapt  whole  days  in  delicious  musings 
— where  I  read  and  studied  the  history  of  the  land  of  poetry  I  inhabit 
— ^where  kind  friends,  with  hearty  greetings,  sought  me  out,  and  made 
these  distant  mountains  seem  a  second  home.  After  I  am  gone,  how 
shall  I  recal  that  room,  and  paint  it  even  more  charming  than  it  really 
was,  if  that  were  possible  ? — the  low  murmur  of  the  splashing  fountains 
—the  lovely  flowers  peeping  through  the  open  windows — ^the  cool  breeze 
that  fanned  one  even  at  noon — the  view  from  the  balustrade  before  the 
window.     Ah !  never  shall  I  forget  it,  and  all  the  peace  I  enjoyed  there. 

But  pardon  my  raptures.  I  will  be  reasonable,  and  describe,  in  the 
hope  that  then  every  one  will  be  enthusiastic  too,  and  forgive  me,  and 
sympathise  in  my  feelings.  To  begin,  then,  systematically.  The  lower 
floor  of  our  house  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  habit  in  Italy — almost 
uninhabited — as  rooms  on  the  g^und  are  not  considered  healthy.  It 
consists  of  a  large  room,  where  we  dine,  furnished  with  a  small  library  of 
enticingly  wicked  French  novels,  belonging  to  Conte  Trebiliani,  of  which 
we  have  the  key ;  but  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  made  use  of,  I  will  not 
say.  The  kitchens  and  servants'  apartments  occupy  the  remainder  of  the 
space,  with  the  staircase,  which,  as  well  as  conducting  to  the  sitting- 
rooms,  leads  also  to  the  garden  on  the  second  floor ;  for,  by  reason  of  the 
rise  of  the  hill  behind  the  house,  the  saloon  is  on  a  level  with  the  ground. 

Now  let  us  open  the  door  of  this  same  saloon  and  look  around.  Are 
you  not  pleased  ?  I  never  met  with  any  creature  yet  who  was  not.  It 
IS  a  large  room,  rather  low,  the  walls  painted  pale  blue,  with  a  stone- 
coloured  Etruscan  border.  Down  one  side,  opposite  the  door,  is  a  large 
divan,  with  no  end  of  cushions  and  comforts,  inviting  to  repose  and  sleep 
those  who  are  lazily  inclined.  Then  there  are  oceans  of  books  strewn 
about  on  the  various  tables — the  best  Italian  histories,  and  trav^,  and 
guide-books,  and  maps,  and  poems,  and  all  and  everything  calculated  to 
enlighten  the  mind  about  Italy — amid  flowers  in  vases,  and  bouquets  in 
crystal  cupsj  and  statues  on  marble  tables,  and  the  thousand  little  elegances 
that  fill  a  room  with  cosy-looking  litter.  Then  there  is  a  heterogeneous 
collection  of  all  kinds  of  arm-chairs,  from  gaunt  n^ahogany,' scarlet  lined, 
magisterial  seats,  to  easy,  comfortable,  modem  b^rgeres  and  duchesses*  I 
am  really  afraid  the  Trebiliani  must  be  very  lazy  people  ever  to  have 
devised  such  a  lounging  saloon,  where  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  sit 
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hrit  vpngnt^  ThB  fisor  is  of  stomi  pttuBteo  n  vmioas  pftUtsifB}  "wsStt  siiipi 
of  esipet  ak»^  Ae  iknam,  Thef»  are  Tsnoos  doors  in  l^e  roooi,  beesnse 
•tt  tbe  best  bedroems  opm  kito  it;  and  when  we  are  waldng  xb  and  mA 
01  OBT  rosms^  I  an  aiwftvs  leniBtded  of  vio  tennoatioii  or  aonie  nnxy 
liltie  pieoe  at  the  fik^nwriiet,  s«di  as  Badrntoiie  lorei^  vkere  tlie 
OBDBieiit  duvaaters  aie  coBtmcially  walknig^  in  asd  ovl  of  the  flrae-dcxnBy 
auu  somflBitftiD^  tto  nest  mheani'Of  blnadBVS* 

Boty  aboHt  ^  windows^  of  wlseh*  there  aie  f)tiF — widi  iviuto  enr- 
tanS)  and  the  ||1b8B  doors  at  either  end^  obo  opening  to  me  guueuy 
and  tile  otfwr  to  the  front  of  the  hoose,  where  theii3  b  a  ^k'S'^  venundaii 
— -*I  have  a  great  deal  to  saj;  Firsts  let  me  inform  the  reader  tfiat  no 
cue  can  be  in  tins  room  fife  nmates  without  heaiiug  tte  d^cioiu  lualH 
mg  and  spiiifiitiig'  of  water,  eoBtnmalrjr  flowing^— nie  most  refresuBig 
of  aH  soands  in  a  hot  day.  Opposite  the  garden  door  iiiere  k  a 
loontain,  where  the  water,  diooting  np  in  a  sivexy  pShtr  to  a  eos- 
siderable  hdghty  Mis  back  into  a  marUe  bam  in  a  thouaand  ^Kiteihig 
stars,  each  sparkling  in  the  san,  wnle^  on  iJio  opposite  side  of  tne  liouse^ 
tlie  riTor  below  keeps  «p  a  constant  roar.  Now,  I  pot  it  to  tmj  veasan- 
able  ereatnre^  is  not  that  eharmii^p  Rofmd  the  edge  of  Ae  luailit 
basm  in  Ae  garden,  witinn  winch  dioals  of  gold  fish  lire  in  «  yesj  eahn 
and  luiippy  state  of  mind,  wilhont  a  care  to  tnuoj  them,  are  placed 
heautina  phasts  tiiat  blossom  liuiuianuy  under  tiie  constanft  spray  and 
mostare  of  the  fenntain-— ^ape  jesBanunei^  smellmg^  mr  sweeter  than 
nnder  a  dondy  £ng^ish  atmosphere^  tuberoses,  lusdlHai^  liHes^  and 
geramnmii  wev  Tanoas  blossoms  nnumg  a  Tariegated  ganana  round 
the  basin.  The  ground  is  laid  out  ia  a  broad  tsrrao^  or  raiher  platferm, 
tenwwating  in  a  k>w  wafi^  from  whsnee  Ae  o Amt  terraees  tiso  aftsapil^. 
Tins  wall  is  coyaied  with  'roses,  and  jeswHiiiiwii^  and  nrjrtie^  wottfy  ef 
•decking  the  altars  of  Venas^  orto  he*  twined  into  gai'huuhr  to  deeorafte  hs 
^eowai  by  toe  attendant  CrfSKos*  Two  fnk&t  sMnrtams  poor  out  tibes 
wupid  straaaas  from  grotes^pie  old  haads  of  carved  ston^  nxsd  in  'Ab 
waQ<among  the  flowers,  into  ^basins  beneath,  and  add  tibsir  guz|^a^ Id 
tke  nransMBB  of  the  haoiu  m  the  eentre.  ^raere  v  a  soni  placed  aoest 
tamptuigly  mt  uie  saloon  facBigrais  terrace,  wnnwto  srt  and  he  iuHed  ly 
Ike  aonnd  of  die  water,  witii  a  fikvomite  book  in  ene^  hand,  appioachag 
aeaKcte  AeiEdded  plsasares  of  Bysiam  Aan  anytftraig  eiss  I  can  osbk 
csnre.  mwo^  hngo  parterres  <n  flowerug  shrns  oocapy  lAe  spoee  i^ght 
and  left  of  the^entnd  baan,  ibt  hraai^s  bowing  with  Ae  wc^^'of  As 
nloaM^mi  forcing  thaaoaeifea  ttroagh  Ae  windows  mto*  Ae  yery  roemj 
aaad  ovethai^ing  the  seato  plaood  on  Ae  graTsl  and  pe«linmig''Arair 
<widi  deficiswsooKMaB.  Some  are  tmUySeaafrshiaiis^  boti^  are  bright  wift. 
-tat iegatsd  oofeors.  Hero  is  Ae  yeBow  j iiimaii iiii'  i,  Bpriakling  tim  groand 
fwidi  golden  stars as'tibebreescaswsap  by;  and  mag^aaiia^ 'moBO-ereasB^ 
towed  fluwaiajise  ont  of  the  waay  foiag^  while  as  snow^;  and  roaa4MB% 
'grown,  so  taQono  caaait  phxk  tnsm ;  aibata%  eofored  witli  snnA  wMlu 
kdi  and  seariet  fcait;  and  oAersy  of  whose  nauwis  I  am  ignesami,  Al 
<am'Sid»<t»  Ae  rig^isan  arboar^  tensaaailiMg  the  tenaeotm  Aat  mie, 
tfomed  wiA  triiasd  yines^  Ao  pppis  fait  ♦hmn^iinji  in  frngehnsaiNa 
nunagAs  Isarfos  mm  taaiyimgts?  and  on  Ae  fwthnrdde  Aesa-isa 
low wal^  and andka mow!  il  wmild;pnadaa  puatsr t(>4dmegl%  onA 
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more  a  poor  «cribUer  13w  ne,  yMi  nothsng^  bat  an  old  pen  and  the 
hatAAuA  powers  of  dfesenplion.  Noiff  at  hand  l^ere  are  ibe  mocBtaiBi 
on  ^irfaieh  iie  are  pkwed,  oomed  with  feresis,  now  tinged  vnlk  Ihe  ao* 
tnanal  tintB';  woods  saeh  as  Duma  lomd,  wben^  with  Mr  fair  train,  tiie 
dat^^hteffs  of  Oceamn^  and  her  attendant njmphs  heanag^her  alvercfe»- 
centy  Ae  chnediihe  briady  boar  in  sohtode,  at  aaMjr  as  cm  tbe  heights  «f 
Calydony  or  drawn  her  goMoi  bow  waeintt^jv  oonaMJedbeneath  tl^  deep 
flhamof  fheorerhangiBgdiesniitSyastheswiltstagiixotby.  NeActnoB. 
heeato  fiight  tbe duiste sister  of  ApoBo,  the  onlj  soond  bieakii^  the  aofi- 
tade  tiie  ripe^ebesDut  finut  fallis^  from  Ihe  bofstiBg  pod  on  the  dry  leawas 
that  atrawthe  groond.  Beyoi»i  th«  woods  opens  iqp  tfaoTaUejof  :the 
8eithio,  %BX  beknr  whetc^  meeting  with  the  Lioiay  the  nnited  rivess 
rash  tfaroi^h  the  partimg  asountains*  This  meeting  of  ibe  waten;  aad 
the  uBftOD  of  the  two  vaUeys  at  a  sharp  angie,  ofergruwu  by  aspens  and 
wifiowsy  is  a  graad  feaiare  in  the  huidscape.  The  lima,  m&ing^inH 
petaoBsly  over  rodo^  to  be  psesently  eagnlfiBd  by  tiie  mayestie  atrean  of 
the  larger  nvex^  iiHMiBe  sands,  lihe  the  river  Pactolas  of  cdd,  might  be  <sf 
gold,  did  its  waters  bear  the  impceai  of  the  immense  smns  whieh  have 
been  bwished  on  it.  Beyond  are  naMmtains  indaated  by  vaJfoys  and 
undnktioos,  and  rodks  piled  in  magaificettk  conftino%  coeval  with 
creation;  one  in  partieohur,  of  broken  basallie  tHpect,  over whseh  the 
stocms  dways  ganwr,  when  it  assomea  deep  pun^  shades,  ahaost  m- 
natural,  as  the  dark  ^nds  lower  o^tcr  it  and  the  thunder  rends  its 
manive  aides.  Here  the  shepherd  Eadyaabn  aMy  have  lived,  and  held 
mysteiioBS  meetings  with  the  moon,  before  ^e  Toae  firom  bebind  tiM 
danc  masses  to  ilfammie  the  valley.  It  isin^NissifaletDgaaedayafterdwf 
on  the  floleauHlooking  pile  in  this  land' of  poeii^,  aad  aot  people  it  Mft 
elaoastiil  ^visions  el  aatyrs^  dryads^  and  woodfymphs,  hamitiB|f ^e  caaes 
and  grottos,  or  watching  from  behind  the  trees.  Here,  enbosoraed  in 
the  Apennines,  the  valleys  are  always  green  and  verdant,  the  skies  ever 
blue,  and  that  view  on  whidi  I  now  gase,  &r  over  ^  low  wall,  one  of 
the  sweetest  prospects,  ^'in  this  hmd  of  many  hues,"  that  my  mental  eye 

"  "  "  "  the 


ieasted  on,  fiat  we  nrasi  leiasn  to  the  garden,  and  leave  'the 
aMmataan  baekgronndlooMiw  in  tbe  datanee.  Opposite^he  g^ass  door 
opening  from  the  saloon — 4£at  dear  niaom  !--«tiie  wd\s  aappoifting'  te 
temaaes  difidsiy  a«d  a  wa&,  famed  by 'casyiiljsps,  ceaMJuctu  to  tiieeaaBMit 
of  Ae  tepmoat  tenaee,  where  atands  a  eirenar  ehapd,  embeaomed  in 
wned,  demoatad  to  the  Benatea  of  the  IMbfiiani,  the  CBtraaoe'caMifblhr 
■hiinaliid  haok  eyts  paofeoew  I  kmged  ejniatdjagly  to  de&ale  tins 
dapirf  to  books  and  wistiBg,  as  never  eeuld  a  moie  ^aiat  and  d^eiooe 
aladio  haae  been  ccsiedfved;  bat  i  daead  not,  fearfal  lest  Ae  tbraiia 
painted  around  the  walls  might  aevcnge  thamaelves  od  ne  in  ^sone 
terrible  torments^  should  J^  a  heretic,  venture  to  obtrade  within  the 
awful  space  around  their  ahiac  The  .garden,  viewed  from  this  spot,  de- 
scending in  six  distinct  terraces  to  the  fountains  and  house  below,  is 
gneen  hi  the  ezftreeae.  The  low  walk  of  the  teiraoestwe  eovered-with 
SETBeprnj,  and  flowers  boniar  we  iralk,  and  pewdi  and  ug^trees,  aacL  vmes 
caverad  'Witib  'ftnit,  are  ail  jumMed  together  on  the  enltivalea  spaces 
between,  in  luxuriant  confusion.  Large  vases  of  atone  are  ranged  akmg 
the  walla  'beedenng*  the  oentfal  wall^  'ffled  wiA  gentaiuma  tmd  ^s- 
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samines,  breaking  tbe  lines  with  their  classical  forms.  Eren  up  at  the 
chapel,  or  temple,  or  whatever  the  Conte  calls  it,  there  is  still  the  same 
cool  gurgling  of  water  from  two  other  antique  heads,  placed  midway 
among  the  flowers,  and  another  stream,  making  the  eighth  fountun,  into 
a  basin  under  a  network  of  honeysuckles,  beneath  the  chapel,  flanked  by 
two  of  the  largest  hydrangias  I  ever  saw,  now  one  mass  of  pink  and  lilac 
blossoms.  This  garden  is  surely  dedicated  to  the  water-nymphs.  There 
is  no  getting  away  from  the  soft  murmuring  of  the  water,  inviting  one  to 
deep  among  the  flowers,  whose  rich  perfume  makes  the  air  quite  heavy, 
until,  opening  a  gate  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  I  emerge  on  a  wild 
scene  of  mountiunous  beauty,  where  little  paths  along  the  sloping  hills 
lead  into  the  wood,  extending  all  around.  Below,  there  is  a  valley,  so 
shrouded  by  alders,  aspens,  willows,  and  underwood,  as  to  be  invisible 
from  above,  where  a  mountiun  stream  pours  down  over  a  rocky  bottom 
in  a  series  of  small  cascades.  Hard  by,  a  spring  flows  out  of  the  rock 
over  a  glassy  slope,  and  trickles  down  through  the  herbs  and  flowers  that 
spring  up  in  the  shade  to  the  little  torrent  that  dashes  below.  This 
yalley  is  always  cool ;  the  mossy  nooks  among  the  rocks,  and  g^rassy 
knolls  under  the  trees,  form  luxuriant  seats,  and  here  we  often  came  to 
dine  al  Jresco,  and  to  enjoy  the  icy  water  from  the  spring,  and  the  deli- 
raous  shade,  when  the  heat  in  the  house  was  unbearably  oppressive.  It 
was  a  romantic  glen,  fit  for  the  Nereides  to  have  loved,  their  grassy 
hair  glistening  with  weeds  and  coral,  and  as  I  sat  beside  the  brook,  lost 
in  musing,  I  loved  to  fancv  them  peeping  from  out  the  deep  grottos  in 
the  rocks,  or  hid  among  the  long  flags  and  reeds  that  skirt  the  stream, 
wreathing  fresh  garlands  of  pearl  and  glistening  shells  to  deck  the  car  of 
Amphitrite,.when,  heralded  by  Triton,  with  his  silver-sounding  shell,  a^ 
tended  by  old  Neptune,  stemming  the  blue  waters  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea 
hard  by,  she 

Bises  on  the  wing  of  the  freshened  breeze^ 
Flitters  with  the  wind  o'er  the  rolling  seas. 

The  Dryads,  too,  who  dwell  among  the  woods,  and  love  to  bathe  their 
white  feet  in  the  bubbling  waters  of  the  mountain  brooks,  among  the 
water  lilies — not  more  snowy  than  their  fair  skin— did  they  not,  too, 
haunt  that  valley,  and  repose  on  the  soft  grass  that  bordered  the  stream? 
To  be  sure  they  did.  Have  Inot  heiud  low,  soft  voices  whispering 
among  the  leaves  in  inarticulate  melodies  as  the  breeze  swept  by?  or  was 
it  old  Pan,  perhaps,  tuning  his  reedy  pipes?  for  he  delights  in  solitude 
and  silence  like  the  nymphs.  There  is  an  enchantment  in  that  valley, 
and  in  the  shade  of  those  overhanging  banks,  which  must  be  felt  by  any 
one  who  descended  in  a  believing  spirit. 

Where  thousand  melting  sounds  the  breezes  bear. 
In  silken  dalliance  to  the  dreamy  eye. 

The  little  green  lizards  run  over  the  rock,  timid  and  terrified  ^ 
when  Ceres,  searching  for  her  daughter  Proserpine,  cursed  the  unhappy 
son  of  Baubo,  who,  flying  from  her  presence  into  the  furthest  woods,  en- 
deavoured to  escape  her  fury. 

Butterflies  there  arej  but  brown  and  ill-&voui^,  not  worthy  of  the 
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gaudy,  colours  around.  Snakes^  too,  «re  sometimes  seen  about  the  spring, 
when  they  come  to  drink  the  water,  and  then-  coil  themselves  up  m  the 
long  grass;  but  they  are  small  and  harmless,  and,  like  the  lizards,  yanish 
at  the  slightest  sound.  Above,  through  the  glimpses  of  the  trees,  a 
glorious  sky  of  azmre  spreads  over  all,  and  the  golden  sun  (scorching  the 
vine-crowned  hills,  and  all  around  save  this  glen  and  the  adjacent  forest) 
comes  slanting  down,  forming  a  chequered  shade. 

But  we  must  now  return  to  the  house,  and  to  a  certain  dear  little 
boudoir,  appropriated  especially  to  literature.  A  divan  runs  along  one 
side,  and  this  is  strewn  with  manuscripts,  all  waiting  the  fiat  of  the 
"  great  man  of  New  Burlington-street.  All  speaks  of  hard  quill-driving 
-^old  pens,  a  dirty  inkstand  that  has  seen  some  service,,  open  books,  long 
strips  of  notes,  and  piles  of  half-finished  sheets. 

From  this  room  there  is  another  lovely  prospect,  quite  enticing  enough 
to  make  one  idle,  only  I  am  prudent,  and  avoid  temptation  by  turning 
mj  back  on  it.  Below  is  the  whole  village  of  the  Ponte,  bordering  the 
river,  the  casino,  and  knots  of  dwelling-houses  around  it,  peeping  out 
irregularly  from  among  the  trees.  A  little  to  the  left,  over  the  Ponte 
a  Serraglio,  lies  the  Bagni  Caldi,  suspended  on  the  side  of  the  green  hill. 
The  villa  is  so  extremely  primitive,  that  not  a  single  gyrate  is  to  be  found 
in  all  the  house  ;  we  are,  therefore,  sincere  worshippers  of  Phoebus,  and 
salute  his  rays  with  quite  as  great  enthusiasm  as  his  ancient  adorers  the 
Greeks,  seeing  that  on  his  caprices  depends  all  the  warmth  we  enjoy. 
Remembering  that 

In  early  times  the  gods  were  cheaply  pleased, 
A  little  meal  with  salt  their  wrath  appeased, 

I  am  contemplating  offering  the  uncertain  god  certain  orthodox  libations 
of  honey  and  milk  on  the  rocks,  as  latterly  he  had  treated  us  very  ill,  and 
been  all  but  invisible,  sending  in  his  place  ^olas,  with  his  bag  so  well 
filled  with  wind  and  storms  we  have  almost  been  swept  away. 

Any  one  who  really  wants  to  see  Italy  in  glory  must  spend  the  autumn, 
as  we  have  done,  between  a  forest  and  a  vineyard.  Nothing  could  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  terraced  hills,  covered  with  vines  loaded  with  fruit.  It 
is  a  sight  you  may  read  of  and  fancy  for  ever,  but  the  reality  exceeds  all 
possible  description.  There  is  something  so  luxuriant  and  abundant  in 
the  white  and  purple  grapes  peeping  out  of  the  reddish  leaves,  weighing 
down  the  vines  almost  to  the  g^und,  or  suspended  in  a  perfect  network 
from  the  more  lofty  pergole  or  arbours  forming  long  passages  along  the 
hills,  or  festooned  from  tree  to  tree,  in  graceful,  wild  luxuriance,  such 
being  the  three  modes  of  cultivating  the  gprape  in  Italy ;  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  most  picturesque. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  vintage,  the  peasants,  busy  as  bees, 
bearing  up  to  the  house  heavy  loads  of  grapes  in  wooden  measures,  which 
they  carry  on  their  shoulders ;  the  donkeys  are  in  requisition  and 
laden  with  wooden  panniers  crammed  with  fruit,  all  which  is  deposited  in 
large  tubs.  Angelo,  the  handsome  son  of  the  old  peasants,  is  to  dance 
on  these  tubs  with  his  naked  feet  until  the  juice  is  extracted,  and  then  it 
is  put  away  to  ferment  until  ready  for  the  flasks,  covered  with  wicker* 
work,  in  which  it  is  kept.  .  I  must  confess  I  should  like  .to.  have  seen, 
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iastodl  of  die  snties  of  tiie  good-^aatared  peuKntfl^  the  fatm 
edebffated  bj  Mwe  «f  tibe  «neieBt  pMop  of  the  Braaafia.  BMeh«Btai 
mnM  hme  looked  BMiei  pictamqw^  nmniBg  wild  over  the  mmmtMim, 
crowFiied  with  Tine-levrei,  and  ns^nj^hfsueandeoiigi  infamMMrof  the 
ney  god.  Bat  Ae  cpMt  and  the  nlMiee  uvond  mw  mdirokm  by  am 
fewid  of  i«f«lry  ;  no  one  afipeared  hi  Medrn,  or  daid>ed  mtk  the  perpfa 
grape — ^no  songs  were  sowg,  and  thediariet  of  Baecbai^  Anma  hf  tigan^ 
laam^  and  panthers^  eontaming'the  jolly  god,  wnatibed  widi  gnipe%  and 
Huaflhig  the  freehrwised  wwe,  Muvonnded  by  lieloiie  aaS  njoiiBoig 
ntyrs,  demons,  and  half-tipsy  nymphB,  has  given  place  to  modem 
banodnosy  drawn  by  BMdeSi  aissistod  by  thepwtwnt  and  mucheiidMi'ing 
dnnkey.  Tmiy  a  andandioly  ohai^l  Here  k  the  same  saggcutlfe 
scene — ^the  sun — the  skies-— m  iwh  vintage;-  bat  wh«e  is  the  ckane 
fiincy  that  onee  aaiaiated  it?  Where  aae  the  lege»k  and  iiie  poetry? 
The  gods  of  Greece  have  fiNaaksn  their  adapted  land — their  aitsa  have 
vanished — thdr  vetaries  are  gone^--tlieir  leiy  names  aee  foigotten,  eacnt 
in  the  Invonrite  Ibdnn  oath  (per  Bneeo !),  the  only  word  reeallhig  tte 
fiarmer  empire  of  the  all-powetCnl  god.  I  do  not  beliew  our  wiertfay 
peasants  or  the  snaling  Angelo  are  aware  that  he  etar  ensted.  They 
complain  Ac  vintage  is  bad,  and  the  grapes  injured.  Can  one  be  sap- 
prised  liiat  Sttch  is  the  case,  when  no  statne  of  the  god  ^aaa  snepended 
snaoBg*  die  vineyaeds-^^ne  wooden  images  hung  vpin- the  kiltieat  trees  to 
look  dovm  in  ecmstant  watch,  and  giiacd  the  vines  from  injury  ?  Sweh  a 
slight  is  of  course  revenged  by  the  offended  deity,  who,  in  angeiv  demes 
the  luxuriant  crop,  and  has  commissioned  his  attendant  satyrs  to  injure 
the  vineyards  of  the  leereaat  peasants.  In  the  did  days  of  Greece  such 
accidents  never  happened;  wine-presses  yearly  overflowed  vdth  the  abun- 
dant grapes,  and  all  the  village  yoadts  were  not  enough  to  slamp  oat 
the  jtucy  frnit.     Then,  in  jcdly  fajmns,  they  praised  the  godof  wane, — 

Whose  earthen  images  adoiu  the  pine. 

And  these  are  hang  on  high  in  honour  of  the  vine. 

AiaU  enreMts,  BaeAae  hmcnot  inffaenned.  Pomona  to  deny  ns  a.  pfentifBl 
eropafiigs;  foraU  tbetsaeaontheniowikunBareeairerad  with&afw 
bioaght  to  ns  in  great  basketfulsi,  in  audi  qnaadties  we  mese  at  a  loss 
what  to  4o  wHh  it.  Tim  peaehas,  too,  wiere  very  plentilii],  and  An  apples 
so  splendid  llmt  Poasena  hecsetf  nnght  have  deigned  to  have  bane  one  of 
the  loaded  btanchesin  hwrhaad  dmthove  been  offisred  fe  ooz  aceeptanee. 
The  oHves,  too,  that  gvow  on  tlie  tunny  side  of  the  hill  as  vne  desomd  to 
the  Poirte  along  our  mgaag  road,  are  healthy,,  and  covered  with  the  smidl 
green  £ruit  which  ere  the  ogming  spang  mil  lipen  into  banies  black  an 
ink.  But  the  ungrateful  peamnts  reac  no  altar  to  Minerfn  fiir  all  her 
fimmrs,  waaik  havn  fwgotten  that  it  was  she  wlm£mt  pnodaead  the  oKve 
and  reeiemd  the  ariae  from  aM  the  nnsundik^l  gods  on  high  Olynynafiir 
her  invaiaMe  gifii^  the  emblem  of  peace,  and.  the  richest  of  ajttiM  treea 
iiuit  grew^  m  t&  fit  valley  or  along  Aa  sloping  bilk.  Sm  wlm  laved  to 
uwwn  her  helmet  with  its  pale  leares  ia  remmnbered  namorerand,  libe 
die  nuDB  of  Ae  Faithenon,  adiem  harwanfaipanee  triumphed,  jhas  passed 
away  andis  foigsiten.  tTngrateftil  Italians  1  not  even  to  poeserve  a  legend 
(€your  benrfaetrem!  Ahisi  frr  die  noneteenth  eeatury.  The  ackoolF 
master  has  penetrated  even  here  into  the  bosom  of  the  Apennines ! 
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Between  the  rows  of  vines  grows  the  Indian  com,  so  nniversally  cul- 
tivated on  the  Tuscan  plains.  The  rich  yellow  pod,  breaking  from  its 
shroud  of  hempen  leaves,  is  the  very  emblem  of  abundance.  When  ripe^ 
it  is  gathered,  tied  into  bunche%  ani  saHpended  all  over  the  fronts  of  we 
houses  in  long  yellow  garlands,  jg^ving  the  meanest  hovel  a  rich  and 
classical  fa9ade.  Thus  it  is  left  to  dry,  liien  bruised,  and  collected  in 
sacks  for  winter  use.  Our  peasants  have  ornamented  their  walls  with 
these  golden  chains,  which  I  flatter  myself  must  be  intended  in  some  way 
as  an  offering  to  Ceres,  although  they  themselves  would  be  all  aghast  at 
the  pagan  allusion.  The  flflic,  tDO^  putiutto  dry  in  the  sun,  after  being 
buried  in  water  until  it  is  ^pite  decayed,  lines  the  roadside^  until  they 
take  it  in  and  break  it  on  a  carding-macHne,  whoa  it  is  aaanged  in  lazgo 
flakes,  and  either  sold  for  ezportiiiaoa  «r  fastened  to  a  disteff  to  ba  twisted 
into  thread.  I%i8  is  llie  fieprourite  oecnpoiaan  of  our  old  peasant  woman, 
ugly  enough,  in  good  sooth^  to  represent  Glotho  herself,  aldiougfa,  instead 
of  her  49hajplet  of  wool  interwoven  with  the  flowecs  of  ihs  nanrigsas,  and 
xdbes  of  semine  linad  with  poipie,  which  dothed  the  dai:^^iter  of  Nox^ 
poor  old  Felidti^  ddy  wears  a  ^ty-eoloiired  handkercidef,  gatheied  in 
folds  over  her  head,  and  a  cotton  gowa^  which  evidently  has  seen  nmch 
servace.  But  I  fear  I  shaQ  feUigae  rae  reader  with  our  moimtain  interests 
and  oeetapatiansy  whidi  to  wm  ooaven^  «n  uMaqsressihle  flhaan ;  all  is  so 
novel,  and  classical,  and  un-Eng&n,  thaA  I  veafiy  do  &iiey  myself  re- 
turning into  far-gone  centuries,  and  gone  back  to  the  days  of  Grecian 
mythology,  while  living  in  these  mysterious  woods,  amid  such  sugp*eBtive 
soeBfis.  1  admire  evsrythiag;  ios  even  the  aomaoiiest  oconpatians  of 
life  are  prafonaed  with  sb  unoonsoiouB  ok^;anoe  quite  dolight&L  The 
veiy  dxy  chessmt  leaves,  threaded  on  strings^  to  line  the  beds  in  the 
ooming  winter,  are  garlanded  along  the  aoaoias  that  boodar  the  saad 
with  a  g^eaoe <|iHte  Italian^  noiight. under  these  jcadiaat  skies  is  commaa 
or  undean,  bat  all  hetrays  the  Graoian  origin  and  assoriation  inherent 
thsoiighont  the  land* 

I  have  BOW  deseribed  our  villa»  oar  woods,  cnr  valleySy  and  our  halats. 
Can  the  reader  wonder  I  am  enthnsitifrtafv  or  that  I  ^d  as  I  began,  h^ 
declarii^  that  I  shall  never  foi^get  the  hajppy  mcmths  dreamed  away  at 
our  tSFm  in  the  jBomtains  ? 


(    346     ) 


EUTBAPELIA : 

AN  OMNIUHQATHEBUM  LITEBAEWM,  OHIBPLT  ILLUSTRATIVE  OP 

BABROWON'WIT.* 

IV. 

WIT  AND  HUXOUB. 

Alfieri.  The  English  display  an  equal  share  of  facetiousness  and  of  hmMw  (as 
they  call  it)  in  their  comedies. 

SdUmon,  I  do  not  understand  the  distinction. 

Alfieri.  Nor  indeed  is  it  well  understood  by  many  of  their  best  authors.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  hear,  '*  He  has  more  humour  than  wit.*'  Here  the  expres- 
sion can  only  mean  **  pleasantry:"  for  whoever  has  humour  has  wit,  although  it 
does  not  follow  that  whoever  has  wit  has  humour.  Humour  is  wit  appertaining 
to  character,  and  indulges  in  breadth  of  drollery  rather  than  in  play  and  brilliancy 
of  point.  Wit  vibrates  and  spirts;  humour  springs  up  exuberantly  as  Arom  a 
fountain,  and  runs  on.  In  Congreve  you  wonder  what  he  will  say  next:  in  Addi- 
son you  repose  on  what  is  said,  listening  with  assured  expectation  of  something 
congenial  ttnd  pertinent.  The  French  have  little  humour  because  they  have  little 
character:  they  excel  all  nations  in  wit  because  of  their  levity  and  sharpness. 
The  personages  on  their  theatre  are  generic. 

Landok's  Imaginary  Canversaiions. 

It  was  remarked  with  justice  by  a  critic  of  Leigh  Hunt's  agreeable 
Yolume  entitled  '^  Wit  and  Humour,"  that,  after  all,  the  best  accoonts  of 
those  qualities  are  only  approximations  to  the  truth :  nothing  being  more 
diflBcult  to  grasp  than  the  fancy  and  imagination  of  laughter,  which  the 
most  vigorous  arms  have  not  been  able  to  keep  still,  long  enough  to  paint 
them.  Dry  den  is  referred  to  as  having  had  the  "  courage  to  explain  Wit 
to  be  a  propriety  of  thoughts  and  words ;  in  other  terms,  thoughts  and 
words  elegantly  adapted  to  the  subject ;  which  was  only  giving  a  general 
character  of  all  good  writing.  Congreve,  who  had  so  intimate  an  ac- 
quaintance with  each  quality,  said  the  truest  and  modestest  thing  when 
he  confessed,  *  We  cannot  certainly  tell  what  Wit  and  Humour  are.' " 

Nevertheless,  our  critical  literature  is  not  barren  of  essays  towards  dis- 
criminating the  twain. 

Humour,  says  one  expositor,  is  felt  to  be  a  higher,  finer,  and  more 
genial  thing  than  Wit,  or  the  mere  ludicrous ;  but  the  exact  definition  of 
it  has  occasioned  some  difficulty.  It  is  the  combination,  he  suggests,  of 
the  laughable  with  an  element  of  tenderness,  sympathy,  warm-hearted- 
ness, or  affection.  "  Wit,  sweetened  by  a  kind,  loving  expression,  be- 
comes Humour.  Men  who  have  little  tenderness  in  their  nature,  or  whose 
language  and  manner  are  destitute  of  soft,  warm,  and  affectionate  feel- 
ing, cannot  be  humorists,  however  witty  they  may  be.  There  is  no 
humour,"  as  this  writer  understands  the  term,  and  the  men,  '*  in  Butler, 
Pope,  Swift,  Drprden,  Ben  Jonson,  or  Voltaire." 

Wit  was  originally,  as  an  American  essayist  observes,  a  general  name 
for  all  the  intellectual  powers,  meaning  the  faculty  which  kens,  perceives, 
knows,  understands ;  and  was  gradually  narrowed  in  its  signification  to 
express  merely  the  resemblance  between  ideas ;  and  lastly,  to  note  that 
resemblance  when  it  occasioned  ludicrous  surprise — ^marrying  ideas,  which 
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lie  wide  apart,  by  a  sudden  jerk  of  the  understanding  : — ^while  Humour 
originally  meant  moisture,  a  signification  it  metaphorically  retains,  being 
the  very  juice  of  the  mind,  oozing  from  the  brain,  and  enriching  and 
iertilising  wherever  it  &lls.  "  Wit  exists  by  antipathy  ;  Humour  by 
sympathy.  Wit  laughs  at  things;  Humour  laughs  totth  them.  Wit 
lashes  external  appearances,  or  cunningly  exaggerates  single  foibles  into 
character ;  Humour  glides  into  the  heart  of  its  object,  looks  lovingly  on 
the  infirmities  it  detects,  and  represents  the  whole  man.  Wit  is  abrupt, 
darting,  scornful,  and  tosses  its  analogies  in  your  face  ;  Humour  is  slow 
and  shy,  insinuating  its  fun  into  your  heart.  Wit  is  negative,  analytical, 
destructive ;  Humour  is  creative.  The  couplets  of  Pope  are  witty,  but 
Sancho  Panza  is  a  humorous  creation."  The  same  analyst  cites  old 
Fuller's  remark,  that  a  negro  is  '<  an  image  of  God  cut  in  ebony,"  as 
humorous ;  Horace  Smith's  inversion  of  it,  that  the  taskmaster  is  "  the 
image  of  the  devil  cut  in  ivory,"  as  witty. 

The  interlocutors  in  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton's  "New  Phoedo,"  thus  venti- 
late inter  se  the  old  vexed  question:  *' Speaking  of  wit,"  says  one  of 
them,  X — f  "  I  met  at  dinner,  a  few  months  ago,  M —  and  W —  I— 
[whom  we  '  guess'  to  be  Moore  and  Washington  Irving— let  the  guess 
guafitum  valeat^,  and  two  or  three  other  persons,  eminent,  and  de- 
servedly, both  for  wit  and  humour.  One  of  them,  I  think  M^— ,  said, 
somebody  or  other  had  wit  but  no  humour;  it  was  asserted,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  person  spoken  of  had  humour  but  no  wit.  I  asked  the 
disputants  to  define  the  difference  between  wit  and  humour,  and  of  course 
they  were  struck  dumb. 

^^  A.  No  rare  instance  of  the  essence  of  dispute,  which  consists  in 
making  every  one  allow  what  nobody  understands. 

^^  X.  Perhaps  so ;  but  really,  to  understand  a  thing  thoroughly,  is  less 
necessary  than  you  or  I  think  for.  Each  of  the  disputants  knew  very 
well  what  he  meant,  but  he  could  not  explain  ;  the  difference  was  clear 
enough  to  serve  his  own  mind  as  a  g^ide,  but  not  being  analysed,  it  was 
not  clear  enough  to  be  of  use  to  others.  Wit  is  the  philosopher's  quality, 
by  the  way — Humour  the  poet's  ;  the  nature  of  Wit  relates  to  things. 
Humour  to  persons.  Wit  utters  brilliant  truths.  Humour  delicate  deduc- 
tions from  the  knowledge  of  individual  character :  Rochefoucault  is 
witty,  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  is  the  model  of  humour. 

**  A*  While  you  define  I  could  dispute  your  definition — shall  I  ? 
<*  Z.  Not  in  conversation  ;  we  shall  end  in  talking  nonsense :  meta- 
physical disputes  on  paper  are  very  well,  but  spoken  disputes  are  only 
good  in  special  pleading."    And  so,  wisely  enough,  issue  is  tio^  joined. 

According  to  Hazlitt,  Wit  is  the  describing  the  ludicrous  as  it  is  in  it- 
self ;  Wit  is  the  exposing  it,  by  comparing  or  contrasting  it  with  some- 
thiii^  else.  Humour  is,  as  it  were,  the  growth  of  nature  and  accident ; 
Wit  is  the  product  of  art  and  fancy.  Humour,  as  it  is  shown  in  books, 
he  calls  an  imitation  of  the  natural  or  acquired  absurdities  of  mankind,  or 
of  the  ludicrous  in  accident,  situation,  and  character;  Wit  the  illustrating 
axid  heightening  the  sense  of  that  absurdity  by  some  sudden  and  unex- 
pected likeness  or  opposition  of  one  thing  to  another,  which  sets  off  the 
quality  we  laugh  at  or  despise  in  a  still  more  contemptible  or  striking 
point  of  view. 

Humour,  writes  an  anonymous  essayist,  '^  lies  close  to  the  feelings ; 
ilfarcA— VOL.  one.  no.  ccccxxxy.  2  a 
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Wit  bdoqgB  to  the  andentBudti^.  Wit  is  the  plaj  of  tfaepeieeptioiw^ 
finiBDiir  the  sportiTeDeeB  o£  the  synpsthieB.  Wit  m^  he  most  hriliifliil 
when  XQOit  lanoorous — ^Humour  cannot  eonnst  with  serione  ho^itf. 
Hamoar  eTer  proBiimes  a  mental  ideal,  or  a  phjncal  good,  and  its  amine" 
ment  is  derived  fiN>in  the  contrast  between  the  aspbwfeKms  of  men  townds 
these  objects  and  the  infinnities  which  preTent  sneceati.''  The  same  critio 
aUj  shows  how  Wit,  when  brought  into  jnztaposition  with  profcuad 
passkn,  is  either  mefged  in  the  nobler  element  or  jars  oor  feelings  by 
penistine  in  its  idiosyncrasy ;  wlnle  Hoaumr,  <m  the  other  hand,  hanno* 
nises  wiu  oor  most  solemn  emotions^  and,  when  Uended  with  the  tiaguv 
may  awaken  pathos  the  most  profound. 

Wit,  as  already  observed,  is  a  term  that  has  imdeigone  more  than  <»ie 
vicissitnde  in  its  ngnification,  with  the  conne  of  time.  Indeed,  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  pronomices  it  to  have  passed  through  more  dHingeB 
doling  two  centories  than  most  others  in  our  language.  Without  going 
further  back  than  the  re^;n  of  James  I.,  he  refers  to  the  nse  of  it  by  8s 
J.  Davies  as  the  most  general  name  for  the  intdleotoal  faculties^  of 
whieh  reason,  judgment,  wisdom,  &c.,  are  subdivisions.  In  the  tiflse  of 
Cowley  and  Hobbes,  it  is  shown  to  have  denoted  a  superior  degreeef 
understanding,  and  more  particularly  a  quidc  and  brilliant  reason. 
^Both  Fancy  and  Judgment''  says  the  philosopher  of  Malmedbory, 
^ore  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Wit.**  fiarrow'a  analyris  of 
mttrapeUa  is  thus  referred  to  by  8ir  James :  **In  the  &mous  desciiptien 
of  faoetiousness  by  Barrow,  the  greatest  proof  of  mastery  over  language 
ever  ^ven  by  an  English  writer^  Wit  seems  to  have  retuned  the  ac- 
ceptation of  intellectual  supericwity.''  The  aocuxacy  of  this  view  may 
he  questioned ;  but  let  that  pass.  Sir  James  traces  d»  same  mgnifica- 
tion  in  the  use  of  the  term  in  Dryden's  character  of  Lord  Shafieshai^^— 
that  s^;nifioation  being  very  nearly  synonymous  with  Ae  modem  wevds 
Talent  at  Ability.  But  following  it  in  the  course  of  &Erty  years  fom  the 
publieation  of  Hobbes's  ''  Human  Nature^  to  Locke's  ^  Esay,"  he  finds 
it  eome  to  denote  that  partioolar  talent  iriuch  consists  in  lively  and  in- 
gemous  combinations  of  thosght.  In  Addison's  papers  on  Wit^  1m  finds 
an  approach  to  the  modem  sense  of  the  tenn.  Addison  appends  to 
Locke's  definition,  the  addendum  that  it  most  be  ''such  aa  assemUage 
of  ideas  as  will  give  delight  and  mrprise/'  And  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
observes  that  from  a  shade  in  the  meaning  of  this  last  word,  has  gra- 
dually arisen  that  more  limited  sense  of  ^Indicrous  surpiiae^"  wiudi 
seems  now  an  essential  part  of  the  import  of  Wit,  except  whero  some  of 
its  more  ancient  significations  are  revived  by  ^ithets^  or  praserred  in 
phrases  which  have  descended  fixun  former  times. 

Dryden's  definition  of  Wit  is  ^^  a  propriety  of  words  and  thoog^sts 
adapted  to  the  subject."  Which,  as  Addiscm  remarks,  is  not  so  propeiiiy 
a  definition  of  wit,  as  of  good  writing  in  genersL  ^if  tiiis  be  a  true 
definition  of  wi^  I  am  i^  to  think  that  findid  was  die  gzoatest  wit 
that  ever  set  pen  to  pi^per :  it  b  oertaia  there  nefer  was  a  gieatm  pnH 
priely  of  words  and  monghts  adapted  to  the  sulgeet,  than  what  tfaaii 
author  has  made  nse  of  in  his  Elements*  I  siiall  appeal  only  to  waj 
reader,"  continues  the  Spectator,  ''if  this  definition  agrees  mil  wocf 
motion  he  has  of  wit.    Ix  it  be  a  tnie  on^  I  am  sure  Mt,  Ihjitta  irs3 
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Bot  only  a  better  poet»  but  a  greater  wit,  thea  Mr.  Cowley  ;  aad  Viigii 
a  much  moxe  fiusetioiis  man  than  either  Ovid  or  Martial." 

As  Addison  on  Diyden's,  so*  Johnson  has  ^onmiented  on  Pope's  defr- 
nltion  of  Wit.     Pope  describes  it,  in  the  Ebsbj  on  Ciitiosm,  as  &at 

*  Sroy  new  oommentator,  in  fiwt,  has  to  take  to  pieces,  it  would  seem,  the  ez« 
positions  of  his  ptedeoessora,  on  the  meaimig  and  character  of  that  Protean,  light- 
hedfl^  sUppeij,  SMnswisl  moKio  qmd^  which  th^y  all  call  Wit  The  new  com- 
mentator's tim  comes,  however,  in  course,  and  of  oonrse ;  and  he^  too,  is  than 
shown  to  he  wanting  hy  his  critical  snccessor. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  disGussions  of  this  sulgect  which  onr  recent  litera- 
tore  has  psedoeed  is  the  Leetnre  hy  Sydney  Sonth,  on  T^t  and  Hnmonr — a  leo- 
tore  only  to  be  racJoonedreeeai,  indeed,  on  the  score  of  puUication,  not  of  deli- 
very, fi>r  it  was  dBiiyerad  more  thsn  half  a  century  ago.  The  lecturer  r^ndiaitss 
Barrow's  description,  as  being  rather  an  enumeration  of  the  forms  oi  Wu  than  a 
definition  of  its  essence.  Cowley,  too,  he  complains,  has  not  defined,  but  merely 
exemplified  it ;  while  Addison  not  so  much  ez^ains  wlmt  it  is  as  guides  us  to  a 
just  taste  in  it.  Diyden's  definition,  the  lectocer  olgects,  might  include  Blair's 
sermons.  Pope*s  definition  would  include  Cicero's  Riilippicf ,  Caesar's  Commen- 
taries, Massillon's  Sermons,  and  Bossnet's  Fimeral  Orations. 

So  again  of  Johnson's  definition.  **WiV'  says  the  Doctor,  *may  he  mcsB 
ligoronsly  and  i^osophically  considered  as  a  hind  of  coucordia  dueon, — a  oomhi- 
nation  of  dissiTnilar  images,  or  discorexy  of  occult  resemblances  in  things  appa- 
aentiy  naUke."  To  wiiidi,  if  tene,  Sydney  Snrith  objects,  that  then  the  mscoyezy 
of  the  resemblance  between  diamond  and  charcoal,  between  addifieation  and 
combustion,  ase  pure  pieces  of  wit,  and  foU  of  the  most  ii^iBaioas  aad  exalted 
pleasantry. 

Sydney  SmithV  ewn  definition  is,  that  Wit  ''is  produced  by  those  relations 
between  ideas  which  excite  surprise,  aad  surprise  only."  (Lect  X)  He 
insists  on  our  distinguishing  ideas  firam  fiusts,  in  onr  examination  of  Ms  defi- 
nition :  he  does  net  mean  that  any  surprising/Kte  wiU  produce  the  eflbct  of  wit^ 
but  any  surprising  rdations  amongst  ideas.  Now  it  is  Ukely  enough  that  the 
reader,  if  at  aU  ingenious  (but  of  course  ''the  reader"  is  ^at;  "the  reader"  is 
always  ingenious  as  wdl  as  gentie  and  courteous),  wiH  be  able  to  suggest  more 
than  one  instsnce  €i  "  surprising  relations  amongst  ideas,"  which  shall  in  no  sort 
of  way  iuYolTe  the  presence  of  Wit^  as  Wit  is  undesstood  by  Sydnegr  Smith  hiniii- 
self ;  and  thus  the  reader  may,  in  prcfprid  persond,  hare  the  pleasure  of  practioslhr 
demolishing  the  definition  here  made  and  provided,  by  adducing  a  case  whic^  wiU 
not  £idl  witinn  it  (one  or  two  such  cases  are  adduced  in  Hemy  Bogers's  review  of 
the  Lectures)— just  as,  by  the  same  process,  the  witty  lecturer  himself  had  de- 
molished geriatim  a  series  of  definitions  from.  Locke  andDryden  down  to  Jdinson 
and  Dr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Bailey's  essay^  on  "  The  Theory  of  Wit"  closes  with  a  comparison  of  his 
own  view  of  tiie  sut^eet  with  that  of  Sydney  Smith,  which  is  worth  referring  to. 
"Mx^  Baik^B  contribition  to  the  philosophy  of  EiOrqpeRa  was  "  puUished"  b^loore 


it  was  prmted— (no  paradox,  reader;  any  more  than  that  vast  numbers  of  books 
are  printed  which  are  never  jmblished,  if  publication  means  anything) ;  iiavinyg 
been  *' delivered*  in  the  form  of  a  lecture,  or  reading,  in  the  north  <2r  "B^giftn^f- 
The  idloving  aOnsion  to  it  occurs  in  the  Mem(^rs  of  James  Montgomery: 

**  Holland:  On  Friday  night  [1846]  I  heard  Mr.  Bafl^  read  an  ingenious  esssy 
on  'The  Theory  of  Wit.'  Montgom&yg  I  should  like  to  have  heard  him. 
BcUamd:  And  he  told  me  he  should  have  been  very  glad  to  have  had  yon  sS'Sn 
auditor.  Montgomery :  Did  Mr.  Buley  attempt  to  define  wit  ?  Holland:  His  de- 
finition, as  nearly  as  I  csn  recollect,  was,  that  true '  wit  is  an  unexpected  and  in- 
genious combination  of  ideas,  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  cany  away  the  sstten. 
tUm.  fipom  the  ingenidty  displayed  :'  it  is  more  reoondit^  hut  periiaps  less  gene-. 
rally  intelligible  than  the  well-known  theory  of  the  Edinburgh  Beviewer,  that 
the  pleasure  arising  from  wit  depends  upon  our  surprise  act  suddenly  discovering 
two  things  to  be  Similsr  m  which  we  suspected  no  similarity."  {Memoin  tfJarnu 
Mcntgcmtry,  vdL  vL  p.  287.)  Bemembenng  tiid  seven  he«?y  roUunes  of  which 
Mr.  Bolland  has  been  gofllgr,  one  cannot  hut  think  how  ^Dstnt  must  he  the  mIa» 
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«  whidh  oft  was  thought,  hat  ne*er  so  well  expressed."  Pope's  account  of 
Wit,  says  Johnson,  in  the  Life  of  Cowlejr,  is  undoubtedly  erroneoos : 
he  depresses  it  below  its  natural  dignity,  and  reduces  it  from  strength  of 
thought  to  happiness  of  language. 

So  Sir  Ricluurd  Blackmore,  though  a  No  Pope-tj  man,  in  hU  expla- 
nation of  Wit,  lays  particular  stress  on  the  remark,  that  while  the  £uicy 
is  full  of  images  collected  from  innumerable  objects,  and  their  different 
qualitieSy  relations,  and  habitudes,  it  can  at  pleasure  dress  a  common 
notion  in  a  strange  but  becoming  garb,  by  which  the  same  thought  will 
appear  a  new  one,  to  the  great  delight  and  wonder  of  the  hearer. 

It  is  not  in  his  critical  writings  alone  that  we  possess  instances  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  strictures  on  the  Popish  canon  concerning  Wit.  There  is  an 
amusing  entry  on  the  subject  m  Miss  Bumey's  Diary  (Oct  29, 1782). 
*^  Wit  being  talked  of,  Mr.  Pepys  repeated, — 

True  wit  is  Nature  to  advantage  dress'd. 
What  oft  was  thought^  but  ne'er  so  well  express'd. 

^  That,  sir,'  cried  Dr.  Johnson,  '  is  a  definition  both  &l8e  and  foolish.  Let 
wit  be  dressed  how  it  will,  it  will  equally  be  wit,  and  neither  the  more 
nor  the  less  for  any  advantage  dress  can  give  it.' 

'^  Jlfi*.  P.  But,  sir,  may  not  wit  be  so  ill  expressed,  and  so  obscure,  by 
a  bad  speaker,  as  to  be  lost? 

^*  Dr,  J,  The  faulty  then,  sir,  must  be  with  the  hearer.  If  a  man  can- 
not dbtinguish  wit  from  words,  he  little  deserves  to  hear  it. 

"  Mr,  P.  But,  sir,  what  Pope  means— 

'^  Dr.  J.  Sir,  what  Pope  means,  if  he  means  what  he  says,  is  both  fidse 
and  fooHsh.  In  the  first  place,  '  what  oft  was  thought,'  is  all  the  worse 
for  being  often  thought,  because  to  be  wit,  it  ought  to  be  newly  thought. 

^'  Mr,  P.  But,  sir,  'tis  the  expression  makes  it  new. 

'^  Dr.  J.  How  can  the  expression  make  i|  new  ?  It  may  make  it  dear, 
or  may  miake  it  elegant ;  but  how  new  ?  Tou  are  confounding  words  with 
things. 

^'  Mr.  P.  But,  sir,  if  one  man  says  a  thing  very  ill,  may  not  another 
man  say  it  so  much  better  that 

'^  Dr.  J.  That  other  man,  sir,  deserves  but  small  praise  for  the  amend- 
ment ;  he  is  but  the  tailor  to  the  first  man's  thoughts. 

*'  Mr.  P.  True,  sir,  he  may  be  but  the  tailor ;  but  then  the  differ- 
ence is  as  gceat  as  between  a  man  in  a  gold-lace  suit  and  a  man  in  a 
blanket. 

<*  Dr.  J.  Just  so,  sir,  I  thank  you  for  that :  the  difference  is  precisely 
such,  since  it  consists  neither  in  the  gold  suit  nor  the  blanket,  bat  in  the 
man  by  whom  they  are  worn." 

Poor  Mr.  Pepys,  and  his  Sartor!  thus  Resartus  by  chnckling, 
triumphant,  overoeariug.  Dr.  Johnson,  at  a  large  party,  and  left  ahnost 

tionship  between  him  and  Wit,  the  thing  he  here  discourses  o^  if  there  be  sdjt 
truth  in  what  Pofontttf  aflSrms,  that 

^^  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit, 
And  tecKbttmeM  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes"— 

a  definition  that  would  go  &r  to  materialise,  or  de-spiritualise^  the.  wortiiy  l^ 
grapher— leaving  him  finely  developed  limbs,  but  no  soul  whatever. 
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without  a  rag  of  argument  to  cover  him.  That  night  Mr.  Pepys  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  hugged  to  a  mummy  by  the  Great  Bear.  Nor,  once 
out  of  his  clutches,  was  he  safe  from  fresh  attacks.  Again,  and  again  that 
night,  whenever  occasion  served,  did  Ursa  Major  turn  again  and  rend 
him.  If  Mr.  Pepys,  like  bis  namesake  of  the  century  before,  kept  a  diary, 
and  employed  the  same  sort  of  phraseology  in  his  entries,  there  must  have 
been  an  emphatic  ''which  did  vex  me"  in  the  entry  for  that  night  of 
October  29,  1782. 

Johnson's  own  notion  of  Wit  is  intimated  in  his  Discourse  on  the 
Metaphysical  Poets ;  he  considers  it  as  that  which  is  at  once  natural  and 
new;  which,  though  not  obvious,  is,  upon  its  first  production,. acknow- 
ledged to  be  just ;  which  he  that  never  found  it  wonders  how  he  missed. 
The  Doctor  adds,  in  a  succeeding  paragraph :  ''But  wit,  abstracted  from 
its  e£Pects  upon  the  hearer,  may  be  more  rigorously  and  philosophically 
considered  as  a  kind  of  discordia  concors;  a  combination  of  dissimilsur 
images,  or  discovery  of  occult  resemblances*  in  things  apparently  unlike.'' 

Thus,  of  Bacon,  it  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Craik,  that  the  characteristic  of 
his  writing  is  pre-eminently  wit,  understood  in  the  largest  and  highest 
sense,  as  the  perception  and  exhibition  of  things  in  their  less  obvious 
relations.  And  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  that  in  wit,  if  by  wit  he  meant  the 
power  of  perceiving  analogies  between  things  which  appear  to  have 
nothing  in  common,  he,  Bacon,  never  had  an  equal,  not  even  Cowley,  not 
even  the  author  of  Hudibras. 

Among  modenvdefinitions  of  Wit,  that  by  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  is  one  of  the 
most  noticeable  and  elaborate.  "  Wit  may  be  defined,"  he  says,"  to  be 
the  Arbitrary  Juxtaposition  of  Dissimilar  Ideas,  for  some  lively  purpose  of 
Assimilation  or  Contrast,  generally  of  both."  He  calls  it  the  clash  and 
reconcilement  of  incongruities  ;  the  meeting  of  extremes  round  a  comer ; 
th^  flashing  of  an  artificial  light  from  one  object  to  another,  disclosing 
some  unexpected  resemblance  or  connexion.  "  It  is  the  detection  of  like- 
ness in  unhkeness,  of  sympathy  in  antipathy,  or  of  the  extreme  poipts  of 
antipathy  themselves,  macle  friends  by  the  very  merriment  of  their  intro- 
duction. The  mode,  or  form,  is  comparatively  of  no  consequence,  pro- 
vided it  give  no  trouble  to  the  apprehension ;  and  you  may  bring  as 
many  ideas  together  as  can  pleasantly  assemble.  But  a  single  one  is 
nothing.  Two  ideas  are  as  necessary  to  Wit,  as  couples  are  to. marriages ; 
and  the  union  is  happy  in  proportion  to  the  agreeableness  of  the  offr 
spring." 

So  Coleridge  represents  Wit  as  consisting  in  the  exhibition  of  thoughts 
or  images  in  an  unusual  connexion  with  each  other,  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  pleasure  by  the  surprise.  This  connexion,  he  adds,  may  be  real ; 
but  in  wit  popularly  understood,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  apparent  only, 
and  tranritory ;  and  it  may  be  by  thoughts,  or  by  words,  or  by  images. 

*  Among  the  cavillers  at  Dr.  Johnson's  definition  may  be  mentioned,  enptisaani, 
that  master  in  the  practice  (whatever  he  may  have  been  in  the  theory)  of  both 
wit  and  humour,  the  late  Thomas  Hood ;— who  writes,  for  instance :"....  But 
that's  the  way  with  your  would-be  critics;  they  are  as  absurd  as  Dr.  Johnson  in 
his  definition  of  wit.  It  traces  resemblances,  says  he,  and  judgment  detects 
differences;  as  if,  forsooth,  the  same  faculty  tiiat  perceived  the  likeness  of  a  man 
to  a  monkey,  did  not  involve  the  ability  of  distinguishing  a  horse  from  a  hog.'? 
(Introduction  to  "  Tyhiey  Hall.") 
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He  boidi  tbattibe  wit  of  thoaghtB  belongs  emineiiilyiotlieltalkiifl^  Oitf 
«f  wordB  to  the  Fronds  and  Itet  of  inuiges  to  the  Engluli. 

We  English  may,  at  any  rate  do,  flatter  oaneirefl  largdjr  on  onr  natav^ 
•tens  of  Wh  and  Hnmoor,  in  all  their  genera  and  species.  '*Oar  ows 
kmnagey"  Lord  Chatham  is  nrnde  to  affirm,  bjr  Welter  Sayage  Landor, 
in  the  Imagniarjr  Conversation  with  Lotd  Chesterfield^  '  onr  «wn  lan«' 
gnage  oontains  in  it  a  greater  quaatitj  and  a  greater  vatieiy  of  wit  anJ 
humour,  than  all  the  rest  of  all  ages  and  countries.'* 

But  oat  Humour  is  what  we  are,  with  reason,  prouder  of  iban  our 
V^t,  as  a  national  eharaoteristie.  ^  Never,*  exelaims  JeanPauI  Biehter, 
thstGsnnan  of  tiie  Germans,  ''never  do  I  feel  mcn^  nsfreshed  bj  setioas 
paanges  than  when  ihej  occor  amidst  comic  ones ;  as  the  green  spots 
amid  the  rocks  and  gfociers  of  Switzerbnd  soothe  the  eye  amid  the 
dare  and  elitter  of  snow  and  ice.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Humoor  of  the 
Snglish,  wnich  is  engrafted  <m  the  stem  of  \ciby  seriousness,  has  grown 
so  hixuriantky  and  overtopped  that  of  fdl  other  nations**  He  contunti 
it  pongentiy  enough  with  the  persiflage  and  superficial  eeprU  of  the 
fxencn. 

**  I  sat  down,*  says  JameeMontgomeiy,  in  one  of  Us  reomtiy  pubMAed 
Letter^  ''in  what  nas  been  called  a  fit  of '  humorous  sadness,'  a  firame  ef 
feeling  with  which  I  hope  yon  are  unacquainted,  though  witii  each  of  its 
elements,  separately,  you  must  be  familiar,— for  you  woidd  not  be  a  wtm 
man  if  you  had  not  known  '  sadness,'  nor  an  Engluh  man  if  you  had  net 
some  portbn  of  that  und^nable  national  chancieristio  caDed  hnmoor." 

''Hie  vras,  indeed,*  says  Boswell  of  Johnson,  *'if  I  nurrboalkivired  the 
phrase,  at  bottom  much  of  a  John  BuH;  much  of  a  bhoity  ime-iom 
EngU^man.  There  was  a  stratum  of  common  day  under  tho  rock  ef 
maiHble.  He  was  voraaously  fimd  of  sood  eating;  and  he  had  a  gieaiS 
deal  of  that  quality  called  humour^  which  gives  an  (Mlineas  and  a  gloas 
to  evenr  other  quahty.* 

M.  villemain,  in  his  Lectures  on  French  literature,  after  qnotii^  a 
fiagment  from  one  of  Burke's  satirieal  speeches,  tells  his  an£t0fs: 
"  VoiU,  messieurs,  ce  que  les  Anglab  appellent  humour^  et  oe  qu^ 
redament  comme  un  genre  ^esprit  qui  lenr  appartient  par  pmil^e;  je 
TouB  le  donne  id,  non  connne  bon,  mais  comme  anglais.*  And  ^^b^ 
vihato  again  he  speaks  of  '^cette  sorte  do  gaiety  mdiigne  et  s^rieose  que 
les  Anglais  s'approprient  sous  le  nom  caract^ristique  ^kumour^  ga&t£ 
qui  fait  le  principal  m^rite  de  Swift  et  de  Sterne,  et  semble  naturdle* 
ment  aj^artonir  ^  un  peuple  qpvrituel  occup6  de  ses  affiures,  et  so  servant 
de  I'esprit  pour  aigiuser  le  bon  sens,  et  non  pour  s'en  passer.* 

The  French  can  cite  Rabelais  as  an  unmistakable  Representative  Maa 
in  the  national  interest  ^of  Humour.  But  implidtiy,  or  at  times  ex- 
piidtiy,  they  are  tolerably  content  to  make  oyer  to  us  the  appropiiatioii 
of  tiiat  quality  as  a  national  characteristic.  In  the  late  Jolm  Stertiag'a 
review  of  Montaigne,  it  is  remarked  (tf  tiiat  great  eseay-wiiter,  that  in 
tile  midst  of  much  light  and  playful  matter,  of  many  comic  stniss  and 
dbundant  Wit,  he  displays  no  trace  of  Humour,*  such  as  gioiifies  the 

*  Compeie  with  tiiii  negation  on  the  part  of  John  Steriina,  the  afllnuatioa  in 
the  dosiag  sentence  of  the  fsXiomin^  ezoerpt  firom  his  aometima  guide^  phiW» 
sopher,  and  firiend,  Thomas  Carlyle— the  whole  of  which  exoeipt  is  quite  gennsne 
to  our  subject: 

"  Doing  aU  justice  to  the  inexhaustible  readiness,  the  quick  force,  the  polished 


amek  dulaeflB,  and  almost  tfrnnsmiites  tke  fiKhof  Babeia]&  ft  k  the 
chametenstic  office  oi  Humour,  aoeordiDg  to  tfas  critic,  to  ezlubit  eameat 
iMiiiigs  and  de^  thought,  in  giotesque,  often  in  eztrayagaat  and  men* 
atronB  fenus,  tooi  as  outirasdly  contrast  the  most  with  diat  o£  wfaidi  ibiy 
are  the  vehicle,  and  by  the  sense  of  this  opposition  heighten  and  ahavpen 
tibe  effect  of  that  which  morea  and  lir«  within.  **  It  is  not,"  he  adds 
^  in  aay  eminent  degree  a  Fieiieh  faculty;  and  the  greatest  conic  writei* 
of  France  nnoe  Rabelais — ^to  wit,  Moli^  and  Voltaire^  both  of  whom  in 
their  shrewd  and  cunning  sarcasm  Montu^ne  somewhat  resemfalea — 
hardly  eachibit  a  trace  of  it"  Some  will  think  Mr*  Sterling  as  much  out 
aa  deirpng  Iramour  to  Mdiere,  as  IML  Villemain  (supra)  in  attrUMiting  it 
plenipotentially  to  Swifi. 

Coleridge  pronounces  the  English  humour  to  he  the  most  thougfatfol, 
the  Spanish  the  most  ethereal — the  most  ideal— <tf  modem  Hterataca. 
Among  the  dassie  ancients,  he  observes,  there  was  little  or  no  humour 
in  our  sense  of  die  word :  Socrates,  however,  or  Plato  under  his  name^ 
gives  some  notion  of  it  in  the  Banquet,  when  he  arg^nes  that  tragedy  and 
eomedy  rest  upon  die  same  ground.  Coleridge's  own  si^^gestion,  towavda 
an  eaquaaation  of  Humour,  is,  that  it  essentially  arises  **  whenever  a  finite 
is  contemplated  in  reference  to  the  infinite,  whether  oenseiously  or  un** 
consdouriy."  The  little  is  made  great,  and  the  great  little,  in  order  to 
destroy  both ;  because  all  is  equal  in  contrast  with  the  infinite*  BJerein 
Coleridge  woidd  intimate  the  coogeniafity  of  humour  with  pathoa,*  soi 
exquidte^  he  says,  in  St^me  and  Smollett,  aaid,  hence  also  the  tender  feel* 
ing  which  we  always  have  for,  and  associate  with,  the  humours  or  hobby- 
hones  of  a  man.  There  always  is  in  humoor,  thus  understood,  an  acknow* 
lodgment  of  the  hoDowness  and  fiwce  of  the  worid,  and  its  diqsroportion 
to  the  godlike  within  us. 
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acuteness  of  Voltaire's  vnt,  we  inaj  remark  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  nowise 
the  faq^est  species  of  employment  for  sudi  a  rnrnd  as  his;  that,  Indeed,  it  ranks 
essentia]]^  among  the  lowest  vpeaea  even  of  Ridiciile.  It  ia  at  all  tunes  memr 
logical  pleasantly;  a  gaiety  of  the  head,  not  of  the  heart;  there  is  scarcely  a 
twinkling  of  Humour  in  the  whole  of  his  numherless  sallies.  WU  of  this  sort 
cannot  maintain  a  demure  sedateness;  a  grave  yet  infinitely  kind  aspect,  warming 
tiie  inmost  soul  with  true  loving  mirth;  it  has  not  even  the  force  to  laugh  out- 
light,  but  can  only  sniff  and  titter.  It  grounds  itsd^  not  on  fond  qportfid.  sywr 
pRthy,.  but  on  contempt,  or  at  best  on  indifference.  It  stands  related  to  Humour 
as  Prose  does  to  Foe^;  of  which,  in  this  department  at  least,  Yoltaiie  exhibits 
no  symptom We  look  in  vain,  through  his  whole  writings,  for  one  linea- 
ment of  a  Quixote  or  a  Shandy;  even  of  a  Hudibras  or  Battle  of  the  Bodss.  In* 
deed  it  has  been  more  than  once  observed,  that  Hmufur  is  not  a  national  gift  vritb 
the  French  in  late  times;  that  dnce  Montaigne^s  day  it  seems  to  have  well-nigh 
vanished  from  among  them."— (Carlyle's  Miscellanies,  voL  i.    Art.  "  Voltaire/') 

Elsewhere  ^e  same  deep  thinker  and  acute  expositor  observes,  on  the  same 
subject  of  Humour,  but  this  time  with  Jean  Paul  for  his  example:  ''In  this  rare 
gift,  for  none  is  rarer  than  true  Humour,  he  stands  unrivalled  in  has  own  conntryv 
and  among  late  writers  in  every  other.  To  describe  Hiunour  is  difficult  at  all 
times,  and  would  perhaps  be  more  than  usually  difficult  in  Bichter*s  case.  Like 
an  his  other  qualities,  it  is  vast,  rude,  irregular;  often  perhaps  overstrained  and 
extravagant,  yet,  fundamentally,  it  is  genuine  Humour,  the  Humour  of  Ger^ 
vantes  and  Sterne;  the  prodaet  not  of  Contempt,  but  of  Love,  not  of  snperfieial 
^tortion  of  natural  forms,  but  of  deep  though  playM  sympathy  with  all  Ibrms 
of  Nature."— (Carlyle's  German  Bomance,  voL  iii.) 

*  Indeed,  as  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  remarks,  in  reference  to  the  mi^nium  opus  of 
that  gentle  humorist,  Austin  Oaxton,  ''In  all  true  humour  lies  its  germ,  pathos.'* 
— (The  Caxtons.    Part  iv.  ch.  ii.) 
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.Humour,  says  Jatias  Hare,  is  perhaps  a  sense  of  thendiculou^  softened 
and  meliorated  by  a  mixture  of  human  feelings.  For,  as  he  justly  re- 
marks, there  certainly  are  things  pathetically  ridiculous ;  and  we  are 
hard-hearted  enough  to  smile  smiles  upon  them,  much  nearer  to  sorrow 
than  many  tears. 

If  Humour  only  meant  laughter,  Mr.  Thackeray  observes  in  his  preli- 
minary lecture  on  the  Humorists,  we  should  scarcely  feel  more  interest 
about  humorous  writers  than  about  the  private  life  of  Harlequin,  who 
possesses  in  common  with  them  the  power  of  making  us  laugh.  But 
''the  humorous  writer  professes  to  awaken  and  direct  your  love,  your 
pity,  your  kindness — ^your  scorn  for  untruth,  pretension,  imposture-r-your 
tenderness  for  the  weak,  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  the  unhappy.  To  the 
best  of  his  means  and  ability  ne  comments  on  all  the  ordinary  actions  and 
passions  of  life  almost.  He  takes  upon  himself  to  be  the  week-day 
preacher — so  to  speak.  Accordingly,  as  he  finds,  and  speaks, !  and  feels 
the  truth  best,  we  regard  him,  esteem  him — sometimes  love  him." 

In  discussing  the  opinion  of  those  who,  Schiller  among  them,  have 
considered  the  vis  camica  to  be  the  very  highest  reach  of  genius,  an  able 
writer. in  the  North  British  JReview  affirms  it  as  certain,  that  a  sense  of 
humour  comes  out  generally  more  and  more  with  the  ripening  of  man^s 
nature,  and  that  a  perception,  of  the  ludicrous  side,  even  of  great  and 
righteous  conduct,  ay,  and  even  of  human  misery  (at  least  in  one's  own 
self),  appears. to  be  an  element  of  the  very  kindliest  and  truest  wisdom,  as 
enabling  us  to  find  excuse^,  or  at  least  explanation  for  the  ridicule  which 
they  excite  in  lower  minds,  open  perhaps  to  this  one  perception-^a  ridi- 
cule which  to  younger  and  more  fervid  hearts,  so  full  of  admiration  as  to 
have  no  room  left  for  humour,  may  seem  absolutely  fiendish. 

We  have  given  Leigh  Hunt's  definition  of  Wit.  Humour,  considered 
as  the  subject  treated  of  by  the  humorous  writer,  and  not  as  the  power 
of  treating  it,  is  defined  by  him  "  a  tendency  of  the  mind  to  run  in  par- 
ticular directions  of  thought  or  feeling  more  amusing  than  accountable," 
at  least  in  the  opinion  of  society.  It  is  therefore,  as  he  infers,  either  in 
reality  or  appearance,  a  thing  inconsistent,  and  that  deals  in  incongruities 
of  character  and  circumstance,  as  Wit  does  in  those  of  arbitrary  ideas. 

The  tendency  of  the  two  to  coalesce,  elicits  some  acute  criticism  from 
the  same  genial  expositor — their  richest  effect  being  produced  by  the 
combination,  although  the  one  may  be  found  in  perfection  apart  from  the 
other.  '<  Wit,  apart  from  Humour,  generally  speaking,  is  but  an  ele- 
ment for  professors  to  sport  with.  In  combination  with  Humour  it  runs 
into  the  richest  utility,  and  helps  to  humanise  the  world." 

But  though  in  wandering  mazes  lost  we  find  no  end  to  these  excursus, 
magazine  limits  find  an  end  for  us,  and  it  is  already  reached.  And  full 
time  it  is  (at  least  will  be,  next  month)  to  begin  '^  illustrating"  Barrow's 
famous  description  of  that  Uutrapelia  which  is  neither  Wit  alone,  nor 
Humour  alone,  but  is  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other,  and  some- 
times perhaps  a  tertium  quid^  scarcely  assignable  to  either  quality.  For 
this  Eutrapelia  is  a  large,  indeed  meant  to  be  an  all-embracing  power ; 
a  quotient  of  plural  multiples,  a  compound  of  many  simples,  as  well  as  a 
variform  simple  in  itself.  As  such  it  will  be  treated,  or  treated  of,  in 
this  our  omniumffatherum,  purposely  so  called. 
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A  HOBfE  NARBATXYB. 

By  J.  £.  Carpentek. 
VI. 

A  TBAB'S  TBIAU9. 

.  It  was  scarcely  light  when  they  again  passed  along  the  quiet  street ; 
they  crossed  hy  the  mill  where  Harry  and  'William  had  worked-  so  long 
together:  that  drudgery  was  over  for  Harry.  When  they  got  to  the 
station  they  found  a  group  of  some  fifty  people,  chiefly  of  the  lower  orders, 
mingled  with  a  sprinkling  of  Irish  labourers,  for  the  harvest  was  at  hand, 
and  it  was  there  that  they  broke  their  journey  to  the  midland  counties; 
Five  minutes  before  the  time  of  starting  the  bell  sounded,  and  the  huge 
locomotive  came,  with  its  long  train  of  gloomy,  dirty  carriages,  roaring 
and  puffing  up  to  the  platform.  They  selected  the  best-dressed  party 
they  could  find  for  their  fellow-travellers,  and  took  their  places  in  the 
crowded  van. 

The  last  bell  rang,  and  the  long  line  of  carriages  moved  slowly  along. 
Then  did  Jessie  feel  the  awful  responsibility  of  the  step  she  had  taken ; 
she  trembled,  and  clung  to  Harry  for  support.  In  a  few  minutes  they 
entered  a  long  dark  tunnel,  which  passed  from  the  station-yard  under  the 
town,  extending  for  nearly  two  miles.  On  emerging  into  the  light,  Jessie 
knew  that  they  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  Woodside,  and  her  father's  cot- 
tage. She  instinctively  turned  her  eyes  towards  it ;  it  was  visible  for  a 
second,  and  then  passed  away  from  her  for  ever.  Uttering  a  fieiint  cry, 
she  fell  senseless  into  Harry's  arms.  The  people  in  the  carriage  were  very 
kind,  and  they  managed  to  restore  her,  but  only  to  the  bitter  reflections 
of  the  moment.  Harry  spoke  of  her  as  his  wife,  and  she  dared  not  con- 
tradict him,  but  leant  her  face  upon  his  shoulder  and  wept  like  a  child. 

Even  third-class  trains  must  arrive  at  their  destination,  and  late  in  the 
afternoon  the  fugitive  and  her  betrothed  found  themselves  in  the  vast 
terminus  of  the  great  iron  artery  of  commerce.  But  Harry  did  not  yet 
feel  himself  quite  safe,  for  he  thought  of  the  long  lines  of  wires,  like  an 
interminable  music  stavej  by  which  human  thought  is  made  to  pass  with 
lightning  speed  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  and  he  knew  that 
faster  trains  had  passed  them,  and  half  dreiaded  to  find  the  stern  old 
Scotsman  waiting  among  the  crowd  that  had  collected  on  the  platform, 
ready  to  demand  the  restitution  of  his  daughter.  His  quick  eye  rah 
rapidly  over  the  assembled  group,  and  soon  assured  him  that  his  fears 
were  groundless,  and,  calling  a  cab,  he  at  once  conveyed  his  weeping 
companion  through  the  crowded  streets  to  her  new  abode. 

As  the  couple  with  whom  Jessie  is  to  be  for  a  time  domesticated  are 
strangers  to  our  readers,  we  may  as  well  introduce  them  at  once. 

Mr.  Renue,  or,  as  he  sometimes  called  himself,  Monsieur  Renue,  was 
a  gentleman  of  many  professions.  At  one  time  he  derived  a  considerable 
income  by  advertising  in  the  newspapers  for  postage-stamps,  not  less  than 
a  hundred  pounds'  worth  being  required  to  set  up  in  business  a  young 
tradesman,  whose  father  had  discai^ded  him  in  consequence  of  his  having 
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become  a  oonvert  from  Romanism.  The  postage-stamp  business  was, 
howeTer,  taken  up  bj  odier  mendJeantSy  and  iken  it  £uled  altogether. 
An  infallible  hair-dye  took  for  some  time,,  and  a  haIf-aK>wn  dodge  of 
telling  individual  character  by  inspecting  the  handwriting  was  very  pro- 
lific. In  1845  he  had  dsalfc  ki^y  in  letten  of  allotment^  but  those 
were  palmy  days,  which  could  not  be  expected  to  last  for  ever;  at  the 
present  moment  he  was  by  profession,  "a  prophet."  It  was  the  prophet 
Mne  of  business  that  first  led  to  his  acquaintance  with  Harry,  for  how- 
ever truly  he  might  predict  the  winners  of  the  principal  events  on  the 
toi^  his  pvediotioiie  would  go  fior  nothing  if  they  were  not  cbne  in 
dmac^  and  that  was  a  flight  beyond  even  Benoe'a  oonqudwuBDn.  So 
tuny  was  enqakyed  to  strings  his  goeans  togeither*^ 

Madame  Eenne,  the  wife  of  ihis  indefeligBble  indhridaal^  waaaFsencb- 
iromaa ;  Aa  had  been  an  actrasa  on  ihe  Parinm  stage;  notiliat  she  had 
ever  spoken  a  doasn  eonseentive  Imes^  but  sibo  was  pnity,  and  Iiad 
penonated  all  the  fairies  known  or  unagiaaibles.  She  lent  a  willing 
band  to  Mt.  Renue,  in  endeavouring  to  make  bot2i  ends  meet,  by 
gpnring  initiatory  lessons  on  the  pianofoite^  and  warranting  to  malui 
yoang  ladiea  perfect  in  her  native  language^  at  the  very  reasonable  eharge 
of  twelve  lessons  for  one  guinea,  payable  in  advance,  which  coarse  nf  in- 
8tniction»  as  it  waa  somehow  never  completed,  prevented  Madame  feom 
being  aecosed  of  holding  out  a  promise  it  waa  beyond  her  oapaeily  to 
perfonn« 

The  Eenoes  ooenpied  a  small  house  a  little  way  out  of  town.  Tkcar 
abode  was  oomfortable  enough,  thougb  half  the  fiirnitnse,  and  the  vlmfo 
six-aad-a-balf  octave  |nanoforte,  waa  on  hire. 

Tears  cannot  flow  fer  ever,  and  when  Jessie  feund  herself  in  ihe  com- 
fintable  parlour  at  the  Rennes',  where  she  was  very  kindly  received  hy 
the  Ixtde  Frenckwoman,  slie  felt  somewhat  reassured,  but  alie  was  dxead- 
fiifiy  Mostn^ied ;  never  before  had  she  passed  ji  night  away  &ma  Iwv 
hmrs-  ToaCy  and  her  hostess  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  her  to  re» 
tire  to  her  apastment.  Harry  took  an  affisctionate  ferewell,  and  pro- 
mised to  see  her  on  die  m(»T9w.  He  was  not  sorry  himself  to  get  to 
xest^  fer  the  eaeitement  and  fetigue  of  this,  his  boldest  pteoe  o£  vUlanyy 
added  to  his  weak  state  of  health,  had  sorely  taxed  Im  powers  cf  en- 


Having  placed  Jessie  in  seeority,  he  had  no  longer  any  cause  fer  dis- 
nnulation,  and  he  feiled  not  to  stimulate  his  riutttered  nerves  at  the  first 
opportunity  that  presented  itself.  He  had  still  a  long  walk  bdbce  him; 
bat  he  had  expended  enougb  that  day  in  conveyances,  so  he  podied 
along,  occasionally  turning  in  at  one  of  those  palaces<  of  glare  and  gas- 
1^^  fer  a  glass  of  his  fevourite  liquor — gin.  He  always  wrote  upon 
fpsL'j  indeed,  it  was  the  most  appn^priate  drink  from  which  he  coold 
extract  what  may  not  improperly  be  called  *^  the  people's  poison.'' 

Harry  arrived  at  his  lodgings.  A  letter  awaited  him.  The  paUiea- 
tion  from  w^iich  he  received  a  stated  weekly  salary  was  about  to  cease  ;. 
it  had  been  supplanted,  as  many  have,  by  a  new  dass  of  litecatore  which 
was  then  arismg,  in  wfaidi  healthfel  tfioughts  and  moral  teachings  were 
not  eonridoed  inoom^atible  with  dieapness.  This  was  a  severe  blow  te 
Harry,  but  with  his  mventive  powers  he  would  soon  do  someliiing— ho 
ipmdd  8^  oontinoe  to  live.  He  could  stall  work  at  literary  piece-woiic, 
had  do  sanguinary  tales  to  the  most  thrilling  of  woodcuts;  for  they  fre- 
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fnmtf 7  levose  the  order  of  tbbgB  m  tUs  ckss  of  Sterataz^ 
the  engmvii^  by  Ae  kller-pran.  It  was  satber  awkimndy  at  sadi  a 
maaamtf  to  baye  to  look  about  luiii^  and  die  leetorin^  trade  bad  utteilf 
£ttled  in  the  estieiiie  eabn  wbieb  now  slept  on  tbe  politKal  ooeao.  IEm 
wUf  bowevctv  one  of  tbe  moat  popolar  imteit  of  bis  sohooly  and  the  same 
fawk  that  bad  attended  bun  bitheito  woidd  dodbtiesi  Ibllow  bim  stilL 

Hanywas  panctoaliabia  attendance  at  tbe  Remies'  tbe  next  day,  and 
ho  and  Jessie  walked  tojgetber  daxra^  some  of  die  least-freqoented 
istawto  of  tbe  neigbbooriiood ;  but  be  cocdd  not  give  her  mneb  tone,  far 
bis  duties  called  him  daewbese ;  be  would,  bowefer,  continue  to  sse  bef 
aomo  inne  on  most  days. 

Meantime,  Madame  Renue  was  most  assiduous  in  administonng  to  her 
comfturts ;  she  even  msisted  on  Jessie  wearing  some  of  her  dresses,  until 
dfee  coidd  send  to  Woodside  for  ber  own.  How  pretlr  Jessie  looked,  set 
off  witb  all  tbe  taste  brought  to  bear  on  French  mittmery !  One  Ti^tt 
Madame  Renue  took  ber  to  the  theatre,  where  Harry  and  Renue  met 
them  when  it  was  over.  It  was  rather  an  uitfortunate  hit,  as  fiur  as  the 
piece  went ;  for  the  drama  was  a  ?ery  defer  picture  of  rural  life,  and 
showed  that  domestie  felicity  might  exist  even  in  a  form-house,  akheugb 
tbe  miatress  was  merely  a  rustic  beauty,  and  tbe  husband  a  mereelod. 

Tbe  next  day  Jessie  was  yeiy  low-spirited,  and  bad  a  bad  headache,  and 
when  Harry  came  to  see  ber,  Mr.  and  Madame  Renne  were  from  beraew 
It  was  tbe  opportunity  for  which  she  bad  been  anxiously  waiting.  She 
asked  bim  ingenuously  when  thdr  marriage  was  to  take  place?  Any 
time;  be  was  ready  to  keep  bis  promise,  and  desirous  of  ddng^  so.  Thoa 
the  banns,  would  tbey  be  put  up  n^  Sunday  ?    And  she  sbuid  fike  to 

Er  to  chnir^  and  would  not  be  accompany  ber?    Oh  1  tbe  banns;  be 
d  a  conscientious  objection  to  them. 

When  Mr.  and  Madame  Renue  returned,  a  drcnmstanoe  had  happened 
wluch  tended  to  hurry  Jessie  on  to  her  destixiy ;  they  were  called  out  of 
town,  and  had  let  the  house,  as  it  stood,  for  a  few  months,  to  strangers. 

Wbat  could  Jessie  do  ?  She  knew  not  a  soul  in  London,  mon^  she 
had  none  ;  and  to  return  to  Woodside,  eren  if  she  possessed  tbe  means^ 
was  impossiblck     She  bad  confided  berfidf  to  Harry,  she  must  trust  bim 


To  ease  ber  conscience,  some  sort  oi  a  ceremony  was  performed  at  a 
place  designated  by  Harry  *^  The  Hall  of  Sdenee^"  and  tbe  principles 
uaancintrd  by  tbe  elders^ — so  they  were  called — were  those  of  social 
hannony.  There  were  no  bridesmaids,  no  givine  away;  they  botii 
signed  a  paper,  if^hicb  one  of  the  elders  kept,  and  the  latter  joined  them 
at  an  adjacent  tatem,  where  tbe  part^'  proceeded  before  Hany  took  bis 
fefide*— for  such  Harry  solemnly  assured  ber  i^  waS'— to  ber  future  home* 

I>uziBg  tbe  first  few  montiis  Harry  was  Tory  attentiye  to  Jessne,  and 
speared  to  use  erery  exertion  to  make  ber  satisfied  with  her  present  con^ 
dxtion ;  bis  tastes  and  his  choice  of  amusements  were  not  yery  congenial 
ta  her,  h\A  they  were  bis^  and  she  shared  and  participated  in  them.  They 
kad  two  neat  bttie  nxnas,  and  the  use  of  a  kHchen  lor  culinary  purposes; 
Jeesie  was  a  notable  manager,  and  needed  none  of  those  household  be^ 
wlii<^  are  more  in  tbe  way  than  useful  to  a  couple  so  circumstanced. 
For  a  time  he  seemed  to  earn  sufficient  to  support  tiiem,  and  sup{died 
ker  witii  money  regidariy.  Then  bis  oagagemeats  led  him  to  be  out  at 
aagiit^  be  wrote  far  less  at  home,  and  his  means  were  eyidently  straitened* 
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Still  she  did  not  complain.  At  last  ihey  were  obliged  to  give  up  one  of 
their  rooms,  and  two  or  three  at  a  time  his  little  collection  of  books  dis- 
appeared, she  did  not  know  where;  perhaps  he  took  them  to  "his  office" 
for  reference.  One  day,  when  her  little  stock  was  exhausted,  he  re- 
mained out  all  day,  although  she  had  told  him  at  breakfast-time  that-she 
had  not  wherewithal  to  procure  a  meal.  When  he  came  home  he  was 
ill-tempered  and  sullen  ;  some  rival  had  been  preferred  to  himself,  and 
he  threw  his  little  bundle  of  manuscript  passionately  upon  the  table.  He 
had  evidently  been  drinking,  and  he  vowed  that  his  employers  were  worse 
than  any  cotton  lords  in  the  kingdom.  They  only  absorbed  men's  labour 
for  their  individual  advancement;  those  cheap  publishers  sucked  while 
they  fattened  oh  men's  brains. 

Here  was  the  force  of  capital  and  the  result  of  a  superabundance  of 
labour  exemplified  in  his  own  particular  calling.  He  foand  that  all  men 
were  alike,  and  he  would  henceforth  make  war,  generaUy,  on  society. 

For  many  weeks  after  this  they  lived  a  miserable  existence.  Uany 
could  not  directly  break  with  his  publishers,  but  they  employed  him 
when,  and  paid  him  how,  they  liked.  For  several  weeks  together  he 
would  earn  scarcely  anything,  and  then  he  had  not  the  heart  to  work  on, 
but  would  waste  his  time  at  public-houses,  and  in  attending  meetinjgs, 
where  he  had  still  an  opportunity  of  railing  against  the  oppressors  of  the 
industrial  classes,  with  whom  he  falsely  identified  himself. 

Jessie  wondered  all  this  time  why  she  had  heard  nothing  from  Wood- 
side.  She  had  written,  as  Harry  instructed  her,  and  had  given  him  the 
letter  to  post.  If  her  father  had  not  forgiven  her,  surely  William  or  her 
mother  might  have  sent  her  a  few  words  of  consolation.  She  frequently 
brooded  over  this  stem  neglect,  and  wept  alone  and  in  silence,  but  she 
never  complained  to  Harry. 

Ten  months  had  now  elapsed  since  her  marriage,  and  there  was  every 
probability  of  her  becoming  a  mother.  Harry  grew  more  irritable,  and 
even  complained  of  the  "  tiresome*'  position  in  which  this  circumstance 
would  place  them.  He  could  scarcely  keep  himself  now,  much  less  a 
wife  and  child,  and  meet  all  the  expenses  of  the  coming  time. 

He  proposed  that  she  should  return  to  Woodside  for  a  few  months, 
until  the  event  was  over.  But  she  would  not  hear  of  that ;  she  was  sure 
by  their  silence  that  her  father  would  not  receive  her,  and  she  must  then 
tell  the  mode  of  her  secret  marriage,  and  she  would  not  add  to  the  dis- 
grace that  had  already  fallen  on  her  father's  home.  No!  she  could  stay 
there  and  die,  or  she  might  struggle  through  her  troubles,  if  Harry  was 
but  kind  and  faithful  to  her. 

Well,  she  might  remain  there ;  but  she  must  write  to  her  father,  ex- 
plain their  circumstances,  and  ask  him  to  send  them  some  money.  It 
was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  refused  Harry  anything,  but  the  remnant 
of  pride  which  lingered  in  her  veins,  and  which  she  inherited  from  her 
Scotch  descent,  held  her  firm,  and  she  positively  refused  to  do  so. 

From  that  day  Harry  entirely  changed  his  conduct  towards  her;  he 
was  tired  of  her,  she  became  a  burden  to  him,  and  he  heartlessly  threw 
off  the  mask.  Why  should  not  her  father  assist  them?  He  could  afford 
to  do  so.  He  had  never  given  her  a  penny,  not  so  much  as  a  wedding- 
gown.  He  had  taken  her  from  home  penniless.  Yes,  but  how  had  he 
taken  her  ?  From  a  home  of  comfort,  from  a  prospect  of  future  inde- 
pendence ;  he  had  stolen  her  away  in  the  night,  and  refused  her  that 
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brief  .time  for  reflection,  that  might  have  saved  her.  But  it  did  not  suit 
his  p^rpose  to  think  or  speak  of  these  things  now  ;  all  he  wanted  was 
money,  and  that  she  refused  Xo  procure  him.  It  was  enough :  she,  too, 
thwarted  him  ;  •  there  was  no  sincerity  in  the  world  ;  he  had  known  it  all 
along,. and  his  creed  had.  taught  him  to  live  only  forgone  thing — self, 
self,  self! 

One  morning  she  was  surprised  to  find,  on  waking,  that  Harry  was  not 
by  her  side.  It  was  very  unusual  for  him  to  go  out  before  breakfast,  but 
she  supposed  that  something. he  had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  mention 
had  called  him  away.  She  arose,  and  hastened  to  prepare  the  morning 
jneal.  A  few  shillings  which  she  had  placed. on  the  mantelpiece  the  night 
before  were  gone ;  but  she  thought  nothing  of  that,  for  he  had  frequently 
demanded  idl  the.  money  she  had  in  his  fits  of  passion.  She  waited 
breakfjELst  some  time  for  him,  but. he  came  not.  The  things  remained 
iipon  the  table  all  day,  for  there  was  nothing  for  dinner.  In  the  evening 
she  got  ready  .some  tea,  and  anxiously  awaited  him;  still  he  came  not. 
All  night  she  sat  listening  to.every  footfall  in  the  street ;  still  he  came  not. 
She  sank  exhausted  against  the  bed  and  slept,  and  dreamt  of  old  Wood- 
sideband  their  stolen  meeting  under  the  great  oak-tree  in  the  summer 
time ;  and  she  saw  the  old  porch  with  its  honeysuckle,  and  heard  the  clear 
laughter  of  the  dear  children,  and  saw  them  swinging  between  the  apple- 
trees;  and  then  she  saw  her  fieither — how  changed  he  seemed,  he  was 
more  like  a  fury  than  a  man — ^his  great  eyes  glared  upon  her,  and  she 
stumbled  ;  and  then  she  felt  his  foot  upon  her  holding  her  down,  and  she 
struggled  with  all  her  might  to  get  away,  and  tried  to  cry  out,  but  she 
could  not ;  and  then  she  looked  up  again  at  the  thing  that  was  oppressing 
her;  it  was  no  longer  her  father  but  Harry,  and  he  held  a  huge  pen  in  his 
hand  which  he  was  dipping  into  her  heart ;  and  then  again  she  was  in  a 
railway  carriage,  not  creeping  along  as  when  she  left  Woodside,  but  flying 
fifty,  a  hundred  miles  an  hour;  and  then  she  looked  out  of  the  carriage 
window,  and  every  time  she  saw  a  glimpse  of  the  old  cottage,  which  in- 
stantly passed  away,  but  was  multiplied  a  hundred  times.  Oh !  that  was 
a  feanul  dream,  but  at  last  she  awoke.     She  was  still  alone ! 

Night !— dark  night !  No  one  but  herself  in  that  silent  chamber.  By 
degrees  the  truth  stole  across  her  mind.  Could  Harry  have  deserted 
her  ? — left  her  to  shift. for  herself  in  that  heartless  city?  How  fearfully 
was  she  punished  I  Yes !  her  father  had  told  her  that  the  curse  of  the 
disobedient  would  fall  upon  her.  She  remembered  the  day,  the  scene, 
the  hour,  on  that  awful  night.  She  prayed  to  Heaven  to  give  her 
strength  to  endure  her  calamity,  and  to  spare  her  reason^till  to-morrow. 

To*morrow  came,  but  with  it  came  not  Harry.  She  put  on  her  bon- 
net, and  was  proceeding  into  the  streets  to  search  for  him,  she  scarcely 
knew  where.  As  she  went  through  the  passage  the  landlady  of  the 
house  came  out,  and  demanded  the  three  weeks'  rent  they  were  in  arrear. 

«  Woman !"  exclaimed  Jessie,  '*  I  am  penniless.  lou  must  ask  my 
husband." 

*'  Husband  I"  echoed  the  landlady,  with  a  sneer ;  "but  where  is  he  ?'^ 

Jessie  knew  not ;  she  was  going  in  search  of  him. 

'^  Well,  as  she  was  not  carrying  away  any  of  the  things,  she  might 
go,  and  she  wished  she  might  find  him,,  that  was  all ;  thought  for  ^her 
pi^  she  doubted  it.  This  was  always  the  way  she  was  served,  when 
she  trusted  such  vagabonds." 
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V^at  Jessie  heeded  iidt  die  faearifan  xeply,  but  wvnt  fbidi^  hdf 
faipiflhftj  as  ahe  wa^  to  txy  And  find  her  fantfaaiid,  for  husband  he  was  te 
her  by  every  tie  tbat  a  woman  holds  sacred.  She  irant  to  sevend  of  the 
puUic-hoiHes  that  she  kne  v  he  frecpieiited ;  she  was  greeted  in  seme 
plaees  by  pity,  bat  mostiy  by  soom. .  She  then  praeeeded  to  several 

Irinting-offioes  where  he  was  known,  but  they  had  seen  nothing  of  hnn 
itely.  She  threaded  hsff  way  for  several  nnlMthim^  the  basyetreetSy 
and  with  difiScol^  fiwnd  'out  the  Bennea*  house.  It  was  enspbr,  and 
a  bill  in  ihe  win^low  referred  to  the  owner,  who  lived  in  aa  B^mhtg 
street.  He  was  aa  hoaest,  haid-waiking  man,  who  had  tiiriven  by  his 
own  industry:  a  boilder  by  trade,  to  whuih  he  had  nsen  from  a  joumey- 
saan  bruddayer.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  Benoes ;  they  had  been  gone 
some  time,  owing  him  a  qaarter's  rent.  £fe  notieed  Jeasie's  weaiy  eon* 
ditioD*  and  made  her  come  in ;  his  wife  insisted  on  her  resting  a  wlme  and 
taking  a  little  broth  whidt  she  had  just  prepared  for  dimier*  These  were 
iiie  first  kind  woids  Jesde  had  heard  m  some  ^me^  and  she  feimd  a 
momentary  idief  far  her  safiexings  in  tears. 

The  wortky  builder  promised  to  bring  her  ease  before  a  magistrate  if 
her  husbsad  did  not  vetara,  and  pnttmg  her  into  an  omnibus^  made  her 
promise  to  aend  to  him  if  neoessi^  reqaired. 

In  the  evening,  Jessie  again  visited  several  of  Harry's  haants,  but  wi(h 
no  better  snooess  than  befere~--enother  night  of  horrors  awaited  her. 
She  bed  no  candle,  aad  feared  to  ask  tiie  hmdlady  to  lend  her  one^  ss 
die  threw  hersdf  npon  die  bed.  One  after  anollier  the  other  lo^^ 
eame  in;  she  heard  them  pass  her  door  and  prooeed  to  thdr  own  i^art- 
ments.  She  heard  the  bohang  and  locking  of  the  front  door,  and 
dbonght  of  the  time  wiien  she  listened  to  a  similar  somd  when  she  kept 
her  fatal  appointment  at  Woodside.  Ezbaasted  natore  eame  to  Hie  refief 
•of  the  weary  listener,  but  her  slumbers  were  farie^  and  she  awoke  manj 
times  ia  the  night  to  listen  if  she  could  hear  sounds  npon  iiie  stun. 

Nol  he  eame  not.  She  had  tasted  nothing  for  two  daws,  save  the 
drop  of  brodi  she  had  not  the  heart  to  r^nse  at  Ae  kind  bimdei^s,  and  in 
the  morning  she  went  down  to  the  Isndlady  and  asked  her  to  send-- die 
had  not  streoigthto  walk  there  now— 4o  the  address  he  had  written  down 
for  hw.  The  landlady  saw  some  chance  of  her  three  weeks'  rent^  and 
she  sent  her  littie  boy  to  the  pbce  as  directed.  In  the  aflkemoon  the 
stranff er  arrived— there  was  kmdness  in  the  world,  ihoc^  he  had  de- 
serted her.  But  Mr.  Davis  had  a  large  family  of  his  own,  and  his  olject 
was  to  see  that  the  poor  woman  did  not  die  of  absolute  starvation,  fie 
was  a  philanthropist,  it  was  true,  and  he'  supported  philanthropic  insli- 
tations  to  the  best  of  his  means.  He  would  see  that  she  was  righted 
if  posrible ;  at  any  rate,  tiiat  she  was  placed  somewhere  where  she  would 
be  taken  care  of.    What  more  eould  die  expect  from  a  positive  stranger? 

It  was  late  when  IVIt.  Davis,  with  the  overseer  of  the  paridi  where  Jessls 
resided,  brought  her  to  Worship-street^  and  tiie  magistrate  was  about 
to  leave  the  bench ;  bat  he  saw  the  description  of  case  at  a  glanos^  and 
^  not  hesitate  to  take  it  There  was  very  Httie  to  ^tingnidi  it  from 
dmilar  cases.  The  overseer  was  directed  to  take  Jeiuie  into  the  wotk- 
house,  and  a  warrant  was  gnmted  against  Hany  for  nejB^eetmg  to  sup- 
|iert  her.  So  she  west— diatfidr  gad  whom  we  saw  two  years  since  dttiog 
m  tiie  smuhme  imdar  the  hoMymddes— sbAo  tiie  fauge^  cold  wodkbotsie. 
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The  veiy  paupers  looked  aiooicinglj  on  her  m  die  passed  Ibr  ikej  saw 
that  there  was  no  ring  upon  her  fingw.  ... 

Jessie  was  too  ill  to  be  reoiOTed,  er  ^ii»j  wmdd  heiw  oemreyed  her, 
against  her  inclination,  down  to  .Woednde.  l!hey  mide  her  tell  Ihe 
same  and  address  'of  her  parents,  end  got  it  from  ner  by  a  perhaps  ex- 
cusable fiction,  that  they  would  not  apprise  them  of  her  conditioii.  Thejf 
did  not,  indeed,  do  so  directly,  bat  an  effidal  document  was  forwaided  to 
the  relieving  officer  of  the  wtnet  to  intone  into  their  means  and  con* 
dition. 

In  the  mean  time  her  child  was  bom  ;  even  the  comfort  of  that  was 
denied  her,  Isr  she  gave  hirtibi  to  a  dead  infismt.  Whe  shal  say  Ihat 
Proyidence  was  not  menoful  in  thus  taking  a  sinless  soul  to  itself?  Whai 
woald  have  heeome  of  it,  lorlom  and  f  atfaeriese  ?  The  case  was  fidly  tq- 
perted  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  strong  ezpsesaons  of  sjmpsdn^  front 
the  kind  magistrate  oeeasioiied  many  smidl  donations  to  he  jent  tot  the 
use  of  Jessie;  seme  benendent  lady  also  forwaided  a  basket  of  baby  luifin* 
But  the  benerolenoe  tendered  to  poor  Jessie  came  too  late ;  when  ihe 
parish  doctor  went  to  see  her  the  next  day,  she  was  raving  mad. 

vn. 

woopsn>E> 

Ws  mnst  now  recur  to  the  fifttal  nigjbt  on  wlueh  Jesne  stok  away 
from  her  father's  house. 

The  morning  broke  doll  and  hazy  over  the  quiet  village  of  Woodside, 
and  Donald,  having  slept  off  Bomch  of  his  ill4Himoar,  awoke  at  las  aoens* 
tomedhom^  which  was  an  eaiiy  one^  and  was,  as  usual,  first  down  etaixa. 
He  caUed  the  boys,  and  gave  a  loud  arap  at  the  door  of  Jesme'a  chamfa^. 
The  youngsters  were  not  loa^in  feUoiraag  their  father,  and  by  the  time 
Doniud  had  got  die  fire  to  bum,  for  this  was  a  duty  he  imposed  upon 
himself,  Mrs.  Gray  had  also  found  her  way  into  the  kitchen,  filled  the 
tea-kettle,  and  was  busily  employed  with  her  broom  and  dostpaa. 

Jessie's  nKA-appearanoe  exoitBd  no  surprise  at  first,  althoi:^]i  the  time 
had  passed  that  she  vsnally  followed  iheaa  down  stairs ;  it  was  supposed 
that  some  infling  mending  or  etitohioff  was  lequttwd  as  she  wae  dressing 
Iheduldren.  But  when  Patty,  tiie  eldest  of  the  little  onei^  wee  found  to 
be  absent  too,  Mrs.  Gmy  w^xt  to  the  bottom  of  the  stmie  and  called 
them,  find  she  been  ^rymg  the  strength  of  her  lungs  she  could  not  hare 
shouted  more  vigorously.  The  «hil£;en  were  heard  playing  about  die 
bedroom,  hnt  down  tiiey  came  not.  At  Jest  Donald  was  somewhat 
wrath. 

^^  Theyll  be  dovm  in  a  miante,'*  interposed  his  wife. 

But  the  misate  passed,  and  so  <fid  aewerdi  more,  and  they  did  not  oome 
down. 

^Do,  daase^  go  t^  and  see  what  tiiose  lasy  girls  «re  about^'*  eaid 
DonaU. 

So  Jfas.  Gray  went  to  the  top  of  the  staini  ibis  time,  sbooting  as  she 
went,  and  bomioedinto  Jessie's  bedroom. 

<<  Whjr !  where  is  Jessb  ?"  Bat^  did  not  know,  she  was  not  ibsne 
whsn  she  awoke.  The  appeaianoe  ol  the  bed  told  Jfou  Gr»7  that  oidjr 
Fatty  had  slept  hi  it.    The  bonnet  and  cb^wnn  gone  teo  J 

''Ddnald!  Donald  T 
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.   <f  Well  I  what  is  the  matter  ?    Is  the  lass  ill  ?" 

^'  Oh  no !     Donald  !  Donald  I  do  come  up." 
.    *'  Good  Heavens !"  exclaimed  the  now  agitated  father,  ^^is  she— is  she 
dead  ?"    And  he  almost  flew  np-stairs.  > 

.  <'0h  no — ^no — Heaven  grant  it  he  not  worse.     She  is  gone.    See, 
she  has  not  been  to  bed  all  night  I" 

<^  That  villain !  he  then  has  been  here." 

'<  Oh  no,  Donald,  no.     Jessie  has  not  even  spoken  of  him  lately/' 

''Then  she  has  flown  to  him;  it  must  be  so — ungrateful,  ^vretched 
girir 

Poor  Mrs.  Gray  went  into  hysterics,  -  and  all  the  children  cried  ia 
chorus. 

Donald  pronounced  a  heavy  malediction  upon  Harry's  head.  He  hur- 
ried down  stairs,  ran  through  the  cottage,  and  came  to  the  parlour  and 
the  open  window ;  the  marks  of  her  footsteps  were  imprinted  once  or 
twice  on  the  flower-bed  beneath  it,  and  then  lost  on  the  hard  gravel. 

Seizing  bis  hat  and  stick,  his  first  impulse  was  to  hurry  over  to  Chester- 
pool;  he. didn't  stop  to  saddle  old  Dobbin,  he  could  walk  faster.  Never 
did  pedestrian  traverse  that  four  miles  so  rapidly.  By  the  time  he  got 
to  the  town  the  hands  were  all  at  work,  and  he  at  once  proceeded  to 
Mr.  Gingham's  to  ask  for  William. 

William  was  there,  although  he  was  &r  from  well. 

*^  Where  was  Harry  Sharpe  P"  This  was  the  first  question  that  his 
father  asked. 

William  knew  not ;  he  had  not  seen  him  for  months,  noi  had  he 
even  heard  of  him.  Still  the  father  was  not  satisfied  that  Harry  was  not 
at  the  bottom  of  this  new  calamity.  William  was  both  shocked  and 
grieved  on  being  made  acquainted  with  his  sister^s  flight ;  he  at  once 
went  to  Mr.  Gingham  and  obtained  his  permission  to  be  absent,  that  he 
might  assist  his  father  in  searching  the  town  to  ascertain  if  Harry  had 
been  seen  or  heard  of  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  had  no  idea  that,  un- 
prepared as  she  was,  Jessie  would  attempt  any  distant  flight. 

They  first  went  to  the  Wat  Tyler,  the  landlord  of  which  either  did  not, 
or  would  not,  know  anything  of  Harry's  movements. 

They  proceeded  to  his  oldlodgings  and  to  many  places  which  'VTdliam 
was  aware  Harry  formerly  used  to  frequent,  but  with  no  better  success. 
At  last,  towards  niffht,  they  stumbled  upon  the  low  coffee-shop  where 
Harry  had  been  the  day  before.  At  first  the  landlady  denied  all  knowledge 
of  him,  but  William  inferred  from  her  replies  that  she  knew  more  about 
Harry  than  she  chose  to  admit.  He  threatened  to  call  a  constable  and 
have  the  woman  taken  before  a  magistrate,  and  then  she  confessed  that 
Harry  had  been  there,  and  that  he  had  returned  early  in  the  morning  ac- 
companied by  a  young  woman,  with  whom  he  went  away  not  many  hours 
before,  but  where  she  knew  not ;  and  this  was  probably  the  truth. 

Thus  far,  Donald's  worst  fears  were  verified :  Jessie  had  indeed  for- 
saken her  home  to  fly  with  the  deceiver.  But  here  all  clue  to  the  fugi- 
tives was  lost.  It  was  evident  they  had  left  the  town,  but  whither  had 
they  flown  ?  To  London,  or  to  any  of  the  large  manu&cturing  towns 
where  Harry  was  known  ?  Late  as  it  was,  they  proceeded  to  the  rwl- 
way  station  :  many  similar  couples  bad  taken  tickets  in  the  course  w 
die  day,  it  was  impossible  to  identify  the  runaways ;  besides,  they  knew 
not  how,  properly,  to  give  a  description  of  Harry. . 
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William  and  his  father  seemed  entirely  reconciled  by  the  circun&stance; 
they  forgot  all  their  former  differences  in  the  gush  of  affection  and  regret 
which  it  excited.  They  went  back  to  Woodside  to  condole  with  the  be- 
reayed  mother,  and  consult  together  what  was  the  next  step  they  should 
take. 

It  was  decided  that  William  should  search  through  some  of  the  principal 
adjacent  towns,  while  Donald  proceeded  at  once  to  London.  William 
had  never  been  there,  and  Donald  only  twice,  so  even  the  latter  was.  not 
very  well  fitted  for  the  task.  Honest  young  Smith  also  proffered  his 
services,  and  undertook  to  ride  over  to  many  of  the  rural  hamlets  in  the 
neighbourhood,  supposing  it  probable  they  might  be  concealed  there. 

It  i^as  a  loss  to  the  family  in  many  respects,  for  Donald  had  to  employ 
a  man  in  his  absence,  and  William  would  also  lose  one  or  two  weeks' 
wages;  but  he  willingly  drew  out  the  little  money  he  had  in  the  savings 
bank  and  proceeded  on  his  mission. 

When  Donald  arrived  in  London,  he  was  surprised  at  the  vast  place 
it  had  become  since  he  visited  it  five-and-twenty  years  before ;  large  plots 
of  open  ground,  nursery-gardens,  and  commons  had  been  broken  up  and 
built  upon,  whole  streets  had  disappeared,  and  rows  of  palaces  arisen  on 
their  sites.  He  was  utterly  bewildered.  He  went  to  the  police-offices, 
and  wandered.about  until  he  became  known  as  ''the  old  Scotchman  who 
was  looking  for  his  daughter."  For  three  weeks  he  pursued  his  vain  in- 
quiries in  cdl  parts  of  the  metropolis.  He  might  have  hunted  for  three 
years  in  the  huge  town  and  yet  not  have  gone  through  one-third  part  of 
it ;  he  then  returned  in  despair.  Many  of  the  people  he  had  met  per- 
suaded him  to  advertise  for  his  daughter.  He  did  so ;  and  there  ap- 
peared one  of  those  quaint  announcements  which,  at  the  top  of  the 
third  bolumn  of  thc;  TimeSy  frequently  call  up  a  smile  on  the  cheek  of 
the  reader,  but  which  are  invariably  connected  with  some  home-trial, 
some  domestic  suffering,  similar  to  that  which  had  brought  misery  into 
the  home  of  poor  DonsJd  Gray. 
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F  this  shonld  meet  the  eye  of  J— ~  Cr— ^7)  she  is  earnestly  entreated 
to  retnni  to  her  disconsolate  parents,  and  the  past  will'be  forgiven. 


It  did  not  reach  the  eye  of  Jessie  Gray.  What  opportunity  had  she 
of  reading  the  Times  ?  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Harry  saw  it, 
but  the  time  was  not  then  come  when  he  had  become  tired  of  her. 

We  have  said  that  Jessie  wrote  to  her  parents  as'soon  as  her  marriage 
was  effected;  for  the  same  reason  Harry  destroyed  the  letter  as  soon  as 
he  g^ot  outside  the  house. 

When  the  Grays  again  assembled  in  their  cottage,  they  mourned  for 
Jessie  as  for  one  dead.  There  were  no  reproaches  now ;  they  all  felt  too 
acutely  their  common  loss. 

But  the  autumn  came,  and  with  it  the  fruits  and  the  honeysuckles,  and 
then  little  Patty  took  Jessie's  place  in  the  cottage-porch,  and  the  two 
younger  girls  swung  under  the  apple-tree  as  before.  They  often  spoke 
of  their  lost  sister,  and  the  little  ones  would  ask  their  mother,  ^'  When 
would  sister  Jessie  come  back  again  ?" 

*^  Oh  !  some  day,  darlings."  But  the  mother  knew  that  she  spoke  a 
pleasant  fiction,  and  hurried  away  from  them  to  hide  her  emotion. 

j^t  length,  when  they  began  to  ^ve  up  all  hope  of  ever  hearing  from 
ber  again,  a  letter  bearing  the  London  postmark  arrived  for  Donald.  The 
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btadwriting  on  the  scmencriptioa  was  stmnge  to  lua,  but  he  Cslt  sore 
that  the  letter  contained  news  of  his  lost  daughter.  EEe  opsaed  it  vitb 
a  trembling  hand ;  it  was  from  Hany  Sharpe. 

The  letter  informed  Donald  that  Jessie  was  happr?  tlwt  iliey  were 
married  and  comfortable,  and  that  she  was  about  to  become  a  motiher; 
it  iqpoke  of  some  present  difficulties  that  would  soon  be  peesed,  and  en- 
treated the  loan  of  a  few  pounds  to  help  them  through  the  approidiin^ 
tiBie.  It  further  implored  Donald  not  to  attempt  to  see  his  daughter,  as 
it  would  be  too  mucn  for  her  nenres  in  her  present  state  of  health,  tod 
proposed  that  with  letoming  health  she  should  go  down  to  Woodside  to 
see  them. 

dueh  was  this  jesmtioal  production,  as  mudi  a  fiction  as  any  that  had 
ever  emanated  from  his  pen. 

The  Grays  deriyed  a  melancholy  pleasure  from  its  perusal;  it  saiaified 
them  that  their  daughter  was  still  alive,  and  it  gratified  them  to  beliove 
ijkat  she  was  happy.  The  children  jumped  with  glee  at  the  prospect  of 
seeing  their  dear  Jese&e  once  again. 

Donald  had  no  readj  money  at  the  time,  but  he  had  a  cow,  and  he 
sold  her,  and  remitted  the  amount,  making  it  up  to  ton  pounds,  to  Harry. 
With  that  sum  the  villain  absconded  and  went  to  America,  takmg  with 
him  another  woman,  whom  he  had  married  on  the  principles  of  sodai 
harmony,  and  who,  having  been  brought  iq>  in*a  very  difkrent  atmo- 
sphere to  poor  Jessie,  did  not  scruple  to  rob  her  mistress  to  augment  Us 
means. 

The  time  of  Jessie's  confinement  grew  near,  and  the  Grays  amdoiuly 
awiuted  for  news  from  London.  It  came  in  a  different  shape  from  i^at 
they  expected. 

The  mquiries  set  on  foot  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter  were  promul- 
gated at  Woodside.  Our  friend  Edward  Smith  happened  to  be  the 
parish  overseer  for  the  year.  He  went  over  to  the  cottage  to  tell  the 
sad  story.  We  draw  a  veil  over  the  scene  of  lamentation  that  followed 
The  next  day  Donald,  with  young  Smith,  repaired  once  more  to 
London.  As  they  proceeded,  and  when  Donald  had  become  a  little 
more  calm,  Edward  placed  in  his  hands  the  newspaper  containing  the 
police  report.  He  then  comprehended  the  extent  to  which  he  had  been 
deceived. 

It  was  lato  when  they  arrived  in  town.  The  worichouse  to  which  they 
were  directed  was  closed;  the  porter  refused  them  admission.  They 
then  sought  the  dwelling  of  the  overseer,  but  that  worthy  functionary 
was  at  a  pariah  dinner,  and  when  he  returned  he  was  too  full  of  cham- 
pagne for  them  to  make  anything  of  him;  so  they  had  to  endure  mother 
night  of  painful  anxiety. 

In  the  momins^  they  repaired  again  to  the  workhouse ;  they  could 
gain  no  information  until  the  board  was  sitting,  and  were  told  they 
might  wait,  or  could  call  again.  They  preferred  to  wait,  and  another 
three  hours  of  mortal  agony  were  passed^  When  the  guardians  amved, 
Donald  and  Edward  were  shown  into  the  board-room. 

The  churman  was  very  kind  and  considerate,  and  touched  upon  toe 
siSquel  of  poor  Jessie's  fato  as  delicately  as  possible.  She  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  workhouse  the  day  before,  and  was  now  in  -^ 
Asylum.  Thither  the  parbh  doctor  offered  to  accompany  them,  wr 
Donald  innsted  upon  seeing  lus  daughter. 
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-  Ifl  dae  time  they  arri^d,  and  Donald  was  again  told  to  uraHr— thft 
doctor  was  alone  suffered  to  pass  into  the  ward.  After  a  brief  time  he 
xMomed  ;  she  was  calmer,  and  they  might  proceed. 

*^  Whose  is  that  still  young  and  fragile  form,  supported  by  one  of  the 
matrons  of  the  place  ? — that  form  so  lovely  and  so  symmemcal,  but  in 
whose  features  the  light  of  reason  has  paled?" 

There  is  another  party  of  visitors  who  are  procee£ng  before  Donald 
aad  Edward,  and  they  ask  this  question  as  the  pale  maniac  draws  her 
fingers  llmnigh  the  air  as  if  she  was  twining  around  them  the  flowing 
tresses  of  which  they  have  bereft  her.  Donald  is  near  enough  to  hear  the 
question  and  the  reply. 

**  She  IS  A  SociALisT'fl  BaiDEr 

In  another  moment  he  is  beside  her— he  speaks  to  her.  Ha  I  the  lamp 
of  reason  rekindles  for  the  moment!  She  recognises  him — she  breaks 
away  from  the  matron  and  springs  upon  his  neck.  The  loud  sobbing  of 
the  strong  man  and  the  frail  woman  are  heard  in  unison  together ;  but 
her  hands  fail  to  support  her,  she  falls  and  clasps  his  knees. 

"  Father !  forgive  your  child.''  They  were  her  last  words,  those  beau- 
tiful words  of  Scripture.  A  loud  hysteric  laugh  succeeds,  and  she  falls 
hack  at  his  feet. 

They  remove  the  dead  from  the  scarcely  less  consdons  living. 

Poor  Jessie !  They  bore  her  lifeless  form  away,  and  removed  it  far 
from  the  scene  of  her  troubles,  to  her  own  quiet  village  of  Woodside, 
and  they 'buried  it  there^  where  the  rude  forefathers  of  the  honest  pea^ 
aantry  had  slept  for  centuries,  and  where  there  is  room  enough  to  place 
many  another  green  mound,  and  where  t^ere  was  no  talk  of  a  cemetery. 

Her  little  raters  brought  flowers  in  the  spring-time  and  planted  them 
over  her  head,  and  Edward  took  some  cuttings  from  the  honeysuckle 
that  twined  around  her  favourite  seat,  and  they  grew  and  flourished 
amid  the  oziers  on  her  grave. 

And  Donald  and  his  wife  became  calm  and  resigned ;  they  knew  no 
worse  could  happen,  and  they  would  rather  know  that  Jessie  was  there, 
sleeping  in  the  cold  churchyard,  than  that  she  were  living,  and  he  could 
xotum  to  daim  her. 

VIII. 

XHB  TWO  bbhws. 

Thsbe  years  have  passed  away,  and  the  honeysuckle  is  trained  as 
neatly  as  of  yore.  It  is  again  summer-time,  and  the  waving  fields  give 
promise  of  a  golden  harvest. 

The  joy-bells  are  ringing  from  the  old  church  steeple.  There  is  a 
great  bustle  in  the  dwelling  of  the  Woodside  gardener.  Presently  a 
group  of  young  girls  issue  from  the  cottage  porch,  and  an  old  former, 
with  a  young  beauty  resting  on  his  arm,  and  Donald,  too,  with  little 
Patty  dressed  all  in  white,  come  forth.  And  William  and  Edward  in 
iheir  best  array,  with  flowers  in  their  button-holes  and  white  favours  on 
their  breasts  ;  and  the  happy  party  go  down  the  little  path,  and  wend 
their  way  towards  the  church.  And  again  the  joy-bells  ring  out,  louder 
dian  before. 

It  is  a  double  wedding.  When  the  party  come  out  of  the  church 
flgttin,  Lucy  Smith*— Smith  no  longer — hangs  upon  William's  arm.  She 
is  his  bride ;  and  Donald  has  given  pretty  Patty  to  Edward,  «bA  HAm^ 
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party  proceed  to  Edward's  fimn-house,  and  there  they  keep  die  wed- 
oiDgs. 

Old  Sin.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Gray  are  there,  and  a  party  of  the  TJllagen 
gather  on  the  green  before  the  door,  and  bring  their  little  presents  to  the 
two  brides,  and  never  was  there  such  merrymaking  in  Woodside  before.  • 

And  behold !  in  the  midst  of  their  frolic,  a  carriage  is  seen  driymg  biiskly 
along  the  road,  and  it  turns  into  the  old  farm-yard  and  pulls  up  at  the 
yery  door.  An  old,  whiteheaded  gentleman,  and  a  somewhat  younger 
lady,  all  silks  and  satins,  get  out.  There  is  such  a  consternation  among 
the  idsitors.  Whose  carriage  can  it  be  ?  William  sees  in  a  moment.  It 
is  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gingham;  they  have  heard  of  the  marriage  they  knew 
all  about  Donald's  misfortunes  ;  and,' strange  to  say,  the  Cotton  Lord  has 
become  a  landowner — he  has  recently  purdoased  the  estate  of  which  Ed- 
ward's farm,  and  Donald's  cottage  and  grounds,  form  a  portion,  and  thus 
with  him,  as  with  many  more,  are  the  interests  of  manufacture  and  agri- 
culture blended. 

He  has  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  pay  his  first  vint  to  his 
new  tenants.  Mrs.  Gingham  has  brought  some  beautiful  dresses  as  pre- 
sents to  the  brides.  They  are  sure  they  can  never  wear  them,  they  are  so 
fine,  and  Mr.  Gineham  presents  the  villagers  with  five  pounds  to  drink  their 
healths — not  to-day,  for  this  is  Edward's  day,  but  on  their  next  holiday. 
But  that  is  not  all :  Edward  is  to  have  a  quarter's  rent  remitted  to  him, 
by  way  of  giving  him  a  turn ;  not  that  he  has  not  had  a  very  good  start 
already,  for  the  rents  are  not  to  be  raised  by  the  new  landlord.  '  William 
is  to  go  into  the  counting-house  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year, 
dear,  for  Mr.  Gingham  means  to  pay  the  income-tax.  And  when  they 
have  made  everybody  happy,  they  start  again  for  their  country-house,  a 
mile  or  two  on  the  other  side  of  Chesterpool;  and  as  they  depart,  the  ril- 
lagers  give  them  three  loud  huzzas,  which  they  repeat  as  long  as  the 
carriage  is  in  sight,  and  a  good  while  after. 

Having  disposed  of  all  our  characters  but  one  or  two,  we  must  turn  for 
a  few  moments  to  the  evil  genius  of  the  story.  When  Harry  arrived 
out  in  America,  he  was  not  long  in  finding  a  few  of  his  old  associates,  or 
in  forming  new  ones.  Amongst  others,  Mr.  Renue  had  found  it  to  his 
interest  to  emigrate.  Ever  on  the  look-out  for  an  easy  road  to  wealth, 
he  was  among  the  first  to  be  bitten  by  the  gold-seeking  mania.  He  had 
little  difficulty  in  persuading  Harry  to  accompany  him  to  Califorma,  and 
they  started  in  company  with  a  gang  of  desperadoes,  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
that  golden  region  by  land. 

The  sufferings  of  those  who  pushed  tiirough  the  rocky  passes,  the  trials 
that  they  endured,  are  patent;  we  need  not  repeat  them  here ;  what  will 
men  not  do  for  gold — accursed,  coveted  gold  P  Weakened  by  disspft^on 
and  constant  disappointment,  Harry  was  among  the  first  who  sank  under 
the  hardships  of  the  journey.  He  was  left  on  the  road  by  those  who  flew 
from  the  approaching  winter,  and  there  he  died,  literally  of  starvation. 
.  Henue  lived  to  return  to  England,  as  poor  as  when  he  started,  and 
through  him,  somehow,  the  £Eite  of  Harry  reached  the  home  circle  at 
Woodside. 

William  and  his  wife  often  come  over  to  the  farm,  and  on  Sundays 
accompany  Edward  and  Patty  to  the  old  church— but  they  nerer  pass 
the  green  mounds  without  shedding  a  tear,  or  breathing  a  sigh  over 
poor  Jessie's  grave. 
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XII. 

Arthur  Murphy — ^Beardmore,  Entick,  and  Shebbeare — Hugh  Kelly  and  Thomas 
Holcroft — Dr.  JadEson— Junius — Who  he  was  supposed  to  be,  and  who  he  was 
Dot — Woodfall  and  the  Public  Advertiser — William  Cooke  and  the  Generai 
AdoertUer — ^Trial  of  Almon — Expenses  of  a  Daily  Paper  in  1774 — The  Theatre 
and  the  Press — Pint  Dramatic  Criticism — William  Woodfall  and  the  Morning 
Ckronide — Goldsmith  and  the  Public  Ledger — ^Parliament  again  attacks  the  Press 
— And  gets  thoroughly  beaten— Brass  Crosby  and  the  Aldermen  fight  its  Battle 
—Their  Triumph. 

The  writers  for  the  ministry,  after  all,  got  the  best  of  it  as  far  as  sub- 
stantial reward  goes.  Arthur  Murphy,  of  Cork,  disliking  his  occupation 
as  a  merchant,  unsuccessful  as  a  player,  an  almost  briefless  barrister,  and 
a  political  writer  of  little  depth  (although  more  successful  as  a  dramatist 
and  biographer),  was  rewaraed  for  his  Auditor  and  Test  by  the  post  of 
commissioner  of  bankrupts,  and  died  in  1805  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
pension  of  200Z.  a  year. 

How  the  opposing  writers  Beardmore  and  Entick  fared  (the  latter 
of  whom,  the  author  of  the  school  dictionary  which  bears  his  name,  died 
in  1773,  aged  sixty),  we  are  not  clearly  informed ;  at  all  events,  if 
they  did  not  g^t  pensions,  we  do  not  know  that  they  got  the  pillory ; 
but  Dr.  Shebbeare  got  both;  and  in  1759  was  pilloried  for  his  Seventh 
Letter  to  the  People  of  England,  and  in  the  following  reign  pensioned 
for  his  advocacy  of  the  government  side  in  the  War  of  Independence. 
Singularly  enough,  Beardmore,  with  whom  he  was  afterwards  associated,^ 
was  at  the  time  under-sheriff,  and  carried  out  the  sentence  in  so  mild 
a  manner  (allowing,  it  is  said,  a  man  in  livery  to  hold  an  umbrella 
over  the  doctor's  head),  that  he  was  fined  501.  for  contempt.  This 
versatile  writer  (the  *' Ferret"  of  Smollett's  "  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves ") 
was  bom  at  Bideford  in  1709,  and  carried  on  business  at  Bristol  as  an 
apothecary,  which  he  abandoned  in  1740,  and  came  to  London.  ThenoOy 
being  a  sympathiser  with  the  Stuarts,  he  made  his  way  to  Paris,  and  re- 
turned with  his  doctor's  deg^e,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

*  Mr.  Knight  Hunt  sajs  they  *<  differed  totally  in  politics;**  but  the  sworn  in- 
formation of  J.  Scott,  on  the  trial  of  Entick  v.  Carrington,  tells  us  differently,  and 
gives  us  the  early  history  of  the  Monitor:  **In  the  year  1765, 1  proposed  setting 
up  a  paper,  and  mentioned  it  to  Dr.  Shehheare,  and,  in  a  few  days,  one  Arthur 
Beardmore,  an  attomey-at-law,  sent  for  me,  hearing  of  my  intention,  and  desired 
that  I  would  mention  to  Dr.  Shehheare  that  he,  Beardmore,  and  some  others  of 
his  fHends,  had  an  intention  of  setting  up  a  paper  in  the  City.  Shebbeare  met 
Beardmore  and  myself  and  Entick  at  the  Horn  Tavern,  and  agreed  upon  the 
settmg  up  of  the  paper  by  the  name  of  the  Monitor^  and  tiiat  Dr.  Shebbeare  and 
Mr.  Entick  should  have  200t  a  year  each." 
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He  wrote  three  or  four  noyels,  a  Practice*of  Physic,  Letters  on  the  Eng- 
lish Nation,  in  two  volumes,  and  political  articles  on  hoth  sides,  and  died 
in  the  sunshine  of  ministerial  favour  in  1788. 

Hu^h  Kelly,  an  Irish  gentleman  by  birth,  a  staymakerby  trade,  an 
•ttomey'.  «»4e  by  necesrfhr,  and  a  iamatio  writer  by  choice,  wrote  a 
series  of  essays  entitled  ^^  The  BabUer,"  in  Owen's  Weekly  Chronieky 
from  1768  to  1766,  and  contributed  to  the  Public  Ledger ^  the  Royal 
Chronicle^  &c.  He  wrote  aJbo  a  tragedy,  several  comedies,  and  a  novel, 
and  died  in  1777. 

About  the  same  time,  Thomas  Holcroft,  the  dramatist,  contributed  a 
series  of  essays  to  the  Whitehall  Evening  Posty  which  paid  him  at  th^ 
fiberal  rate  of  58.  per  column  for  them. 

Of  the  lower  order  and  meaner  fry  of  newspaper  writers  was  Dr. 
Jaekson,  who  is  said  to  hav^  been  derk  at  a  Moravian  meeting4ioiM0  m 
the  Old  Jewry,  and  a  prime  adviser  of  the  Duchess  of  Kingston.  He  is 
described  as  "  part  editor"  of  a  newspaper  ;  but  whatever  was  the  exact 
nature  of  his  connexion  with  the  papers,  it  reflects  no  credit  on  iitem. 
He  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  infamous  charge  against  Foote,  and, 
fialling  into  merited  contempt  and  indigence,  went  to  Ireland,  took  part 
in  the  rebellion  of  1797,  was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  death;  but 
he  cheated  the  executioner  by  poisoning  himsel£ 

In  the  list  of  newspapers  flourishing  between  the  years  1755  and 
1760,  we  agun  find  some  whimsical  titles,  such  as  the  Devily  Man,  the 
Old  Afauf  (1755) ;  the  Humanisty  the  Prater  (1766) ;  the*  Crab  Tree 
(1757) ;  and  the  Bust/  Body  (1759). 

And  now  another  storm  is  brewing  hn  the  newspaper  world,  and  the 
mysterious  hand  which  is  to  raise  it  pens  his  first  letter  to  the  ^PuMie 
Advertiser  of  the  28th  of  April,  1767,  and  signs  it  '^  Junius.''  And  tbis 
is  most  probably  the  only  name  by  which  we  shall  ever  know  that  powe^ 
iul  writer,  who  shook  the  throne,  defied  the  pariiament,  and  laogbed  at 
the  courts  of  law  ;*  on  whose  identity  hundreds  of  pamphlets  have  beea 
written,  and  written  in  vain,  and  wno  has  been  a  doubt,  a  myrteiy, 
and  a  contention  among  speculatists  and  coi^ecturers  lor  very  nearly  a 
century. 

The  literary  world  is  subject  to  intermittent  and  epidemic  fits  of  spe* 
culative  inquiry.  Thw^  in  the  present  dajr^  a  question  has  been  raised 
whether  Shalo^peare  or  Bacon  wrote  the  prays  which  the  farmer  has  all 
along  had  credit  for,  and  whether  Sir  Walter  Scott  or  his  brother,  or  both 
together,  wrote  the  Waverley  Novels.  Literary  archaeologists  seize  uxxm  the 
bone  of  contention,  and  nibble  and  pick  away,  but  get  little  off  it;  mtibe 
bone  which  Junius  left  them  to  pick  has  been  thoroughly  gnawed  by  tives 
generations.  At  the  time  when  the  ^'Letters"  appeared,  pamphlets  aboonded, 
fixing  their  authorship,  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  earn  pamphleteer, 

*  "Tie  made  you,"  cried  Burke  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  debate d 
ifTovember  27th,  1770,  on  the  power  of  the  attorney-general  to  file  ex  cffido  infcff- 
mations — '*  he  made  you  his  quarry,  and  you  still  hleed  from  the  wonndB  of  bis 
talons.  Yon  crouched,  and  still  crouch,  hdaeath  his  rage.  Nor*  (to  the  Speato) 
^  has  he  dreaded  the  terrors  of  your  hrow,  sir;  he  has  attacked  even  you— he  has 
•^and  I  believe  you  have  no  reason  to  triumph  in  the  encounter.  ....  S3ng^ 
Lords,  and  Commons  are  but  the  sport  of  his  fiu^f— Ariiaawniafy  JMMm 
voLxviL 
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Vapoa  W9SJ  poUie  man;  the  GewllemarCs  Magazine  opened  its  cblumiis 
,to  BHggeslaons  and  was  filled  with  them ;  in  1824,  the  Monihly  Maya- 
sme  renewed  the  subject ;  in  1837,  pamphlets  again  appeared,  with  fresh 
BghtB,  whieh  flickered  and  went  oat;  and  lately,  Notes  and  Qt$eries  has 
•worked  Uke  a  mole  on  the  subject ;  but  they  have  all  been  groping^  in  the 
dark.  We  believe  the  *^  Letters"  have  been  fathered,  mSi  a  greater  or 
iesser  degree  of  confidence,  upon  upwards  oi  forty  public  characters.  The 
most  fiivoured  were  Sir  Philip  Francis,  Lord  Lyttleton,  Colonel  Barr^ 
Buike,  J.  Dunning  (aftowards  Lord  Ashburton),  Chatham,  Dr.  Wilmott^ 
JSugh  Boyd,  Wilkes,  Home  Tooke,  Lord  George  SackviUe,  Governor 
Powoall,  Sir  G.  Jackson,  Madeaii,  and  Dr.  Sidney  Swinney.  The  wildest 
conjectures  have  gained  beUevers,  and  there  have  been  madmen  to  lay 
ihem  to  George  UL,  a  Captain  Allen,  Suett  the  comedian,  Combe  (thb 
author  of  ^'  Dr.  Syntax"),  Bickerton,  an  eccentric  Oxonian,  and  an  utterly 
unknown  Mr.  Jones.  Who  this  famous  writer  was,  will  be  a  question 
asked  by  generations  to  follow  us :  what  he  was,  his  own  writings  must 
tell  vs.  Violent  and  personal  he  no  doubt  was ;  but  then  all  newspaper 
writers  were  violent  and  personal ;  we  must  all  admit  that  he  started  from 
the  earth  ever  and  anon  to  stand  in  the  way  of  encroachments  upon  the 
ooBstitntion — ^that  he,  by  some  mysterious  means,  knew  and  frustrated 
projected  jobs — that  he  drove  bayck  trespassing  footsteps,  and  drew  his 
pen  in  defence  of  rights  which  were  in  danger  of  b^g  tramfded  down. 
But  more  than  this  he  did  not  choose  that  we  should  know ;  his  vizor  was 
impenetrable — he  was  more  than  the  Iron  Mask  of  political  literature. 
Of  all  newspaper  writings  his  were  the  most  popular :  they  have  become 
standard ;  they  are  quoted  as  authorities  on  matters  political ;  they  have 
passed  through  numerous  editions  from  the  '^  origin^  Woodfall"  to  the 
recent  Bohn ;  yet  no  love  of  admiration  or  of  fame,  no  desire  of  applause, 
no  vanity,  could  tempt  him  to  throw  off  his  disguise.  We  do  not  believe 
that  so  bold  a  spirit  felt  the  smallest  fear  of  a  prosecution ;  but,  even  if 
he  had,  the  time  when  it  was  to  be  dreaded  passed  by,  and  yet  Junius 
was  wrapped  in  his  impenetrable  cloak.  WoodfaD,  if  he  ever  knew  the 
flecret,  was  faithful  to  his  confidence:  he  only  shook  his  head  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders  in  rej^y  to  searching  inquirers.  The  letters  ^*  west 
delivered  by  an  unknown  hand,"  or  '^  were  dropped  into  his  letter-box  ;^ 
they  could  get  no  more  out  of  him. 

The  first  of  these  celebrated  Letters  a{^peared  in  the  Public  Adoer* 
tmr  of  April  28th,  l767--4he  last  on  January  21st,  1772,  sixty^aine 
Lietters  having  appeared  in  tins  interval.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  re- 
present that  way  were  received  with  &/turore  that  made  the  instant  for^ 
tone  of  the  paper  in  which  they  appeared.  A  correspondent  in  the  Atke^ 
fUBumoi  Jufy,  1838,  and  July,  1839,*  was  the  first  to  correct  this  delusion 
by  a  zefisreuce  to  the  accounts  of  the  PubUe  Advertiser  still  preserved  ki 
the  family  of  its  proprietor.  The  circulation  appears  to  have  been  unin- 
fluenced until  the  fi&mous  Letter  to  the  King  appeared  on  February  7th, 
1770;  then  1750  additional  copies  were  printed.  Next  week  the  letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  produced  a  sale  q£  700  above  die  usual  number; 
the  Letter  of  the  19th  March,  350;  April,  360;  28th  May,  no  addi- 
HaoaX  copes;  22nd  August  (Letter  to  Lord  North),  100 ;  (Letter  t» 


*  lilos.  loss,  1083»  and  lia2. 
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Loid  Mansfield),  600;  April,  1771,  500;  June  (Letter  to  die  Dake  of 
Grafton),  100  ;  Jaly  (ditto),  250 ;  24th  July  (Letter  to  Home  Tooke), 
none ;  August  (ditto),  200 ;  September  (Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton), 
250 ;  same  month  (Letter  to  the  Livery  of  London),  the  sale  fell  250 
below  the  usual  demand;  5th  October,  the  usual  number;  28thNoyem* 
ber  (to  the  Duke  of  Gn^fton),  350  additional. 

Junius  also  wrote  occasionally  under  the  signatures  of  Atticns,  Lucius, 
and  Philo-Junius.  The  latter  name  he  adopted  in  replying  to  the  Let- 
ters on  the  Impressing  of  Seamen,  which  appeared  in  the  Public  Advert 
tisevy  signed  by  "  An  Adyocate  of  the  Cause  of  the  People,"  but  which 
were  written  by  John  Hope,  the  author  of  *^  Thoughts  in  Prose  and 
Verse,"  and  other  works,  wno  was  member  of  parliament  for  Linhthgow 
in  1768,  on  the  nomination  of  his  kinsman  the  Earl  of  Hopetown,  but 
lost  his  seat,  and  an  allowance  of  200L  a  year,  by  giving  offence  to  the 
earl  in  his  vote  on  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes. 

Numerous  were  the  disputants  who,  emulating  the  fEime  of  Junius^ 
now  rushed  into  the  lists  with  high-sounding  Roman  names.  Marcus 
Antonius,  Scipio,  Brutus,  Cato,  Valerius,  Virginius,  played  the  buffoon  in 
the  Evening  Post^  and  thought  they  were  dividing  the  laurels  with  the 
g^eat  Gladiator  of  the  Public  Advertiser;  but  they  were  Romans  only 
in  name — Grub-street  claimed  them  for  its  own.  Crabbe  has  had  hu 
laugh  at  th0m  in  his  poem  of  '^  The  Newspaper  :" 

These  Eoman  souls,  like  Rome's  great  sons,  are  known 
To  live  in  cells  on  labours  of  their  own ; 
Thus  Milo,  could  we  see  the  noble  chief, 
Feeds,  for  his  country's  good,  on  legs  of  beef; 
Camillus  copies  deeds  for  sordid  pay. 
Yet  fights  the  public  battles  twice  a  day ! 
E'en  now,  the  god-like  Brutus  views  his  score 
ScroU'd  on  the  oar  board,  swinging  with  the  door; 
"Where,  tiprfing  punch,  grave  (Skto's  self  you'll  see 
And  Amor  Pamffi  vending  smuggled  tea. 

Baulked  in  their  efforts  to  lift  the  veil  of  Junius,  the  inquirers  into 
his  identity  have  pryed  into  every  secret  of  his  publbher  and  of  the  paper 
for  which  he  wrote.  On  Marcn  4th,  1736,  they  have  discovered  that 
Henry  Sampson  Woodfall  purchased  "  one-third  of  a  tenth"  of  the  Zon- 
don  Daily  Post  of  Theophilus  Gibber,  for  the  consideration  of  twenty- 
eight  pounds.  In  March,  1 743*44,  the  London  Daily  Post  and  General 
Advertiser  dropi^d  its  first  title,  and  in  1752  became  the  Public  Adver' 
User,  In  1766,  another  General  Advertiser  had  sprung  into  existence^ 
and  was  edited  by  William  Cooke,  the  author  of  Memoirs  of  Mackfin 
and  of  Foote.  He  was  educated  at  the  Grammar  School  of  Cork,  and 
engaged  himself  as  a  private  tutor,  but,  coming  to  London,  entered  him- 
self at  the  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  m  1766;  and  aflkerwards, 
takiufi^  for  his  second  wife  the  widow  of  Major  Gammage,  commander  of 
Trindiinopoly,  inherited,  at  her  death,  a  handsome  fortune.  But  this 
was  not  Woodfaiirs  paper;  neither  must  it  be  confounded  with  the 
Daily  Advertiser^  founded  by  Jenour,  and  of  which  we  are  told  the 
shares  were  sold  '*  like  freehold  lands  by  public  auction,  fetching  great 
prices.''*     The  property  of  the  Public  Advertiser  was  held  in  shares,  for 

— ' ■ -■ 1 jr-|  ■  II  ■     .  11 iJ L_  I  I       w^ 

*  Fourth  Estate,  vol.iL  p.  91. 
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David  Garrick  was  a  shareholder,  hut  the  manager  and  puhlisher  was 
Henry  Sampson*  Woodfiill.  Woodfall  has  often  had  credit  for  sufFering 
imprisonment  rather  than  g^e  up  his  author ;  hut  this  is  a  mistake. 
Woodfall,  although  prosecuted,  was  not  imprisoned  at  all,  hut  got  what 
was  tantamount  to  a  verdict  ofacquittal.  The  only  man  who  really  suffered 
for  the  puhlication  of  the  Letters  appears  to  have  had  the  least  to  do  with 
it.  The  prosecution  .of  John  Almon  for  publislung  Junius's  Letter  to 
the  King  exhibits  a  feeling  of  vindictiveness  on  the  part  of  the  government 
too  openly  displayed  to  be  doubted,  even-  had  it  not  been  satisfieu^torily 
accounted  for.  Almon,  a  bookseller  of  Piccadilly,  and  publisher  of  the 
Political  Registert  by  some  means  came  into  possession  of,  and  pub- 
lished, a  plan  which  had  been  sketched  by  the  king's  own  hand  for 
increasing  the  army  in  L^land.  As  soon  as  it  was  seen,  a  Mr.  Barnard, 
jun.,  was  despatched  to  Almon,  to  demand  of  him  how  he  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  manuscript.  This  he  refused  to  divulge ;  and,  on  the  return 
of  his  messenger  without  the  information  he  had  been  sent  for,  the  king 
was  very  indignant,  and  declared  that  the  contumacious  bookseller  should 
suffer  for  it.  The  attoftney-general  laid  informations  against  John  Almon 
for  reprinting,  publishing,  and  uttering  the  Letter  to  the  King  in  one  of 
his  publications  called  the  London  Museum  ;  Henry  Woodfall  for  print- 
ing the  same  in  the  iPvblic  Advertiser  ;  John  Miller  for  reprinting  it  in 
the  London  Hvening  IPost;  Charles  Say,  in  the  Gazetteer;  George 
Robinson,  in  the  Inekpendent  Chronicle;  and  Henry  Baldwin,  in  the 
St.  Jame^s  Chronicle,  Of  these  Almon  was  picked  out  to  be  the  first 
victim ;  and,  on  June  2,  1770  (before  the  trial  of  Wood£dl,  the  original 
printer  and  publisher),  was  tried  in  the  King's  Bench,  Westminster,  by 
a  special  jury,  before  Lord  Mansfield.  Serjeant  Glyn  was  the  counsel 
for  the  defence.  Two  witnesses  were  examined,  who  desciibed  themselves 
as  "  messengers  of  the  press ;"  and,  on  being  questioned,  gave  the 
singular  explanation  that  they  were  employed  by  government  at  a  salary 
to  purchase  all  papers  ''when  anything  particular  was  advertised  in 
them."  The  jury  was  a  packed  one ;  several  servants  of  the  king's 
household  and  clerks  in  government  offices  were  on  it,  and  when 
Almon  objected  to  them  as  not  being  sufficiently  impartial,  his  objections 
were  sternly  overruled ;  and,  as  if  it  were  thought  even  not  worth  con- 
cealing the  animue  of  the  whole  affair,  Leonard  Morse^  £sq.,  a  clerk  in 
the  war  office,  was  appointed  foreman.  Such  a  jury,  of  course,  re- 
turned a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  the  offending  printer  was  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  ten  marlcs  (6L  Ids.  4d.),  ana  costs  (139/.  Os.  lid.), 
and  to.  find  •  bail,  -  himself  in  400/.,  and  two  sureties  in  200/.  each; 
On  June  13,  1770,  Woodfiill's  trial  came  on,  also  before  Lord  Mans- 
field,  but  the  jury  found  him  guilty  of  printing  and  publishing  onhr, 
which  amountea  to  an  acquittal ;  and  on  July  13,  Millar  and  Baldwm 
were  tried,  and  acquitted.  Thus  the  law,  as  expounded  by  these  intelli- 
gent juries,  directed  by  one  of  our  greatest  judges,  declared  that  it 
18  criminal  in  one  man  to  reprint  what  it  is  not  criminal  in  another  to  be 
the.  original  publisher  of;  and  that  the  act  of  A.  mav  be  illegal,  and  the 
very  same  act  by  B.  legal !  Well,  Mr.  Aimon  should  have  given  a  civil 
answer  to  Mr.  Barnard,  junior. 

The  expenses  of  getting  up  die  Public  Advertiser ^  have  been  copied 
from  the  ledger  of  Henry  Woodfall,  and  afford  us  a  curious  view«  of  the 
way  in  which  a  newspaper  of  that  time  was  manu£ustured : 
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£    a.   d. 
Paid  tranabtmg  f oreiga  nfiWBy  &e.         .        .        •       .  100    0   0 

foreign  newspapers .,14    00 

Foj,  at  Ss.  per  day     .        .        .        .  .        .        .    31    4   0 

Lloyd's  Conee-liouse,  for  post  news  .^  .  .  •  .  12  0  0 
Home  news,  &c.,  as  per  receipts  and  incideiits       .        .  289    4  11^ 

list  of  sheriffs 0  10    6 

Plantation,  Irish,  Scotcb,  and  oountrj  news  •        .        •    60    0  <) 

Portsmouth  letter •       ..850 

Stocka 3S0 

Sessions  news,  amongst  news  collectars  •  .  ,.000 
Incidents,  included  amongst  home  news  .  •  .000 
Porterage  to  Stamp-office  .        .        •        .        .    .    10    8   0 

Becorder^s  clerk 110 

Sir  John  PiehKng 60    0   0 

Delivering  papers,  fiftj-two  weeks,  at  1/.  4&  per  week   •    62    8   0 

Gleik,  and  to  coUfict  debts 30    0    0 

Setting  np  extra  advertisements 31  10    0 

A.  person  to  go  daily  to  fetch  in  advertisements,  get 

evening  papers,  &c.   .        •        .        .        •        •        .    15  15    0 
Morning  and  evening  papers     .        .        •        .        .     .    26    8    9| 
Postage  to  and  from  corresj^dents      .        .        •        .    10  10    0 
Price  of  hay  and  straw,  Whitechapd         .        .        ..160 

Mr.  Green,  for  port  entries 31  10   0 

Low  cluu^QS,  Mr.  HoUoway  .  •  .  •  ••675 
Bad  debts 18    3   6 

£796  15    2 

Among  the  shareholders  of  the  paper  at  this  time  were  Thomas  Long- 
man, Thomas  Cadell,  and  William  Strahan,  owners  of  one-twentietiL 
each,  and  H.  S.  Woodfall,  James  Dodsley,  and  John  Rivington  (all  book- 
sellers), two-twentietlis  each ;  and  thej  received  80/.  per  share  DiofiL 
"With  a  sale  of  3000  a  day,  the  total  profits  were  1740X  of  which  the 
advertisements  paid  about  50Z.,  but  in  that  year  (1774)  there  ase  sacb 
expressive  entries  as 

£  s.  d. 
Expenses  TCfng^s  Bendi  Prison,  and  fine  .  .  .  300  14  9 
Law  expenses  attending  Alexander  Xennet  •  ..370 
Compter      . 52  10   0 

And  others  which  tell  their  own  tale. 

We  have  not  quoted  the  charges  irar  paper,  pantingv  stamfii,  tej  * 
tlirir  of  oouiBe  fluelnate  with  the  circulatidn  ;  but  it  is  obeervaUe  tint  we 
fina  no  such  items  as  editoir's;,  or  sab-editor'%  reporters',  or  caaeBp<n« 
dents'  salaries.  An  editor,  snch  as  k  known  to  the  press  of  the  prMt 
iasjy  was  mmeeessary,  in  tiiie  absence  of  ieadrng  articles  ;  d»  sub-WboA 
{dace  wtm  most  likelj  filled  by  ^  publisher  himself;  iSot  Ttfos^ea  wen 
pronisciioiis  pe&ny<4i4inerB,  whom  we  here  find  under  thename of  ^  s^** 
collectors ;"  vriulst  no  special  oone^ondents,  but  the  foreign  pap^ 
supplied  the  intelligence  from  abroad.  The  *^Ckj  coneBpondeBt^  ^^ 
uumown ;  the  whole  of  his  department  cost  on^  4L  Os.— -*^stscU'  aw 
''price  of  hay  and  straw.''  The  50/. to  Sir  4(Am  Fielding  k  nAff 
piBDhng  ;r-Ksoald  it  have  been  paid  hka  &r  zsporta  ci  the  pohoe  cases 
that  eame  belbre  Imn  P 
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The  thefttrai  iren  a  great  eaipense  to  ihe  popen.    AmoDg  the  itoni 

PlayhausGB  .       .       . 100    0    0 

Diury  Lane  advertisemeiits      »       «.       •        •        .    •    64    8    6 
Covent  Garden  ditto 66  11    0 

Up  till  this  time  dramatic  eritioism  had  been  iinkuown :  ihe  papenfMud 
2001.  «  Tear  to  each  theatre  for  the  accounts  of  new  plaji^  and  would 
reward  the  meaienger  with  a  BhilliDg  or  half-a-crown  who  would  brin^ 
them  the  &8t  copy  of  a  plajbilL  It  was  not  till  the  days  of  Foote  that 
the  newspapers  sent  -their  repreeentaiaTes  into  the  pit  of  the  theatre,  and 
to  the  Bedford  CoSee-hoafle;  an  innovation  which  Foote  did  not  appear 
to  approve  of,  for  he  takes  opportnnities  of  attacking  them  ia  nearly  every 
one  of  his  feces,  with  aU  the  gross  exaggeratian  of  Ben  Jonson's  treats 
mevt  of  the  sabjeet,  hat  without  the  subtle  wit 

A  brother  of  Wood&ll's,  William,  has  alsa  gained  Inmsdf  a  name  kt 

the  history  of  the  press,  haiing  brought  out  the  Morning  Chramcle  ami 

Z/ondan  Adveriiserj  June  28,  1769.     He  was  at  once  the  printer,  etfitor, 

and  parliamentary  rqfxsrter  of  the  new  pap^,  and  in  the  latter  capacity 

was  so  futhfoUy  served  by  an  extraordinary  memory  that  he  went  by  the 

name  of  '^  Memory  Wood&U."    He  continned  to  carry  on  the  Chrcniek 

till  1789,  when  he  lefk  it  and  started  the  Diary ^  which  proved  «  £uliue^ 

The  Mommg  Ckraniele  is  not,  however,  the  oldest  of  eodsting  papers; 

a  diminstive  sheet  of  prices  of  indigo,  tea,  cotton,  cochineal ;  of  advep- 

tisements  of  ''  sales  by  the  candle^''  ^rummage  sales,"  &c,  claims  that 

distinction,  and  is  all  that  is  left  to  ns  of  that  Pttbhc  Ledger  whid^ 

started  January  12,  1760,  by  Newberry,  of  St.  FanTs,  under  the  editor* 

dbip  of  Griffith  Jones,  dedared  itself  with  its  first  bresth,  '^unwilling  to 

raise  ezpeetatioBS  which  we  may  perhaps  find  oursdives  unable  to  satufy; 

we  therefore  have  made  no  mention  of  criticism  or  liteniture,  whieh  yet 

we  do  not  professedly  exclude,  nor  shall  we  reject  any  political  essays 

which  are  appaiently  calculated  for  the  public  good.'*     The  ^^politicai 

essays''  w««  of  the  avenge  kind :  letters  to  the  printer  from  a  hterarf 

Roman,  <<  Probus'*  by  ngnature;  the  fiteiaiy  department  was  as  usual  a 

seriee  of  diluted  Taders^  under  such  heads  as  ^  The  Ranger,''  by  ^*  Sir 

Simeon  Swift  C^  or  ''  The  Visitor,"  W  '<  Mr.  Phihmtiixopy  Candid ;"  and 

the  theatfioal  articles  were  most  Itt^elj  written  by  Hugh  Kcdly,  who,  we 

know,  faimg  about  the  office  of  the  paper  to  pidc  up  stray  jobs.    Thus 

modesdy  the  paper  opened,  but  it  soon  began  to  be  noticed  that,  with 

Ae  fiftii  nanJber,  a  mffsrent  style  of  Wtera  had  oommeneed,  whidi  at 

length  assumed  tiie  form  of  what  are  so  fanuliar  to  us,  and  have  been  so 

olken  and  oiiten  reprinted,  as  the  corvespoiidenee  of  a  '*Ci&e&  of  iht 

World.^    Fot  his  fint  week's  eontribntioBS  Oliver  Goldsmith  received 

two  guineas,  and  for  the  future  he  attached  himself  to  the  paper,  willi 

the  agreement  to  write  twice  a  week,  and  to  receive  a  gunea  lor  each 

article.*     We  wiH  be  bound  that  Hr.  City  News,  the  d^salter,  aad  Ibi 

Full  Change^  the  brc^r,  get  mose  £»r  thar  contributionB  to  the  columas 

of  the  J^lie  Ledger^  ia  the  shape  of  reports  ef  sales  and  markets,  than 

poor  Goldy  received  for  his  Chinese  Letters^  as  Aey  wen  generally 


■*■ 
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called.  Griffith  Jones,  the  editor  of  the  PubUc  Ledger^  was  a  dear, 
amiable  man,  who,  in  connexion  with  his  brother  Giles  and  Newberry 
himself,  wrote  many  of  those  delightful  children's  books  which  clothed  his- 
tory in  the  garb  of  romance  to  charm*  our  youthful  eyes.  He  was  bom  in 
1721,  and  f^ter  a  long  connexion  with  the  London  Chronicle  and  Public 
Lechery  and  with  the  magazines,  and  Johnson,  Smollett,  and  Goldsnuth, 
closed  a  useful,  unobtrusive  life  September  12th,  1786. 

The  reporting  powers  of  William  Woodfiedl  had  given  a  character  to 
the  London  Packet  and  the  Morning  Chronicle  (for  which  he  used  to 
report)  that  the  other  papers  must  emulate,  or  be  left  far  behind.  It  was 
no  easy  task  to  find  r^)orters  like  him,  who  could  nt  out  an  entire  debate 
upon  only  a  hard-boiled  egg,  and  then  write  out  the  substance  next  day 
in  time  for  evening  publication ;  or  like  William  Radcliffe,  the  husband 
of  the  celebrated  novelist,  who,  a  gpraduate  of  Oxford  and  student  of  law, 
preferred  newspaper-repordog  to  his  profession;  renounced  hb  employ- 
ment in  our  embassy  in  Italy,  and  edited  the  Englishman  in  1762,  having 
the  honour  of  numbering  Edmund  Burke  among  his  staff  of  writers,  and 
afterwards  became  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  EngUsh  Chronicle^  and, 
later  still,  part  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Morning  Herald.  It  is  said 
that  he  would  carry  the  substance  of  the  debates  in  his  head  direct  to 
the  compositors'  room,  and  there  dictate  to  them  two  distinct  articles, 
embracing  the  principal  points  of  what  he  had  heard,  without  referring 
to  any  notes,  or  committing  any  portion  of  his  articles  to  paper ;  so  tiiat 
while  a  sentence  in  one  article  was  being  set  up  he  had  resumed  the 
other,  and  was  dictating  it  without  hesitation  or  confusion.  Such  re- 
porters as  these  were  not  as  plentiful  as  blackberries ;  so  the  newspaper 
proprietors  were  in  dismay.  The  London  Evening  Post^  the  St.  Jameses 
Chronicle^  and  tiie  Gazetteer  gave  a  scanty  report  of  the  Parliamentary 
TOOceedii^,  but  they  were  only  notes  gathered  in  the  lobbies  of  the 
Houses  and  in  coffee-houses,  by  John  Almon  for  the  former,  and  by  one 
Wade  for  the  two  latter  papers.  But  whilst  they  were  maturing  their 
plans  for  a  better  system  of  reporting,  a  thunderoolt  fell  among  them ; 
parliament  again  declared  war  against  the  liberty  of  the  press.  This 
was  the  last  struggle,  and  the  parliament  was  thrown. 

The  fine  for  the  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords 
which  a  printer  committed  in  mentioning  any  nobleman  by  name,  was 
usually  100/.,  and  Lord  Marchmont  seems  to  have  had  a  morbid  pasnon 
for  collecting  these  penalties.  No  matter  tiiat  the  nobleman's  name  was 
mentioned  with  favour ;  no  matter  that  the  nobleman  himself  did  not 
care  a  rush  about  it;  Lord  Marchmont  must  have  the  pound  of  flesh.  He 
was  in  the  habit,  Almon  tells  us,  of  *^  examining  the  newspapers  every 
day  with  the  ardour  that  a  hawk  prowls  for  prey.  Whenever  he  found 
any  lord's  name  printed  in  any  paper,  he  immeaiately  made  a  motion  in 
the  House  of  Peers  against  the  printer  for  a  breach  of  privilege."* 

In  November,  1759,  Say,  of  the  Gazetteer <i  was,  on  the  motion  of 
this  hobby-ridden  lord,  made  to  apologise  on  hu  knees  at  the  bar  of  the 
House,  for  reporting  in  his  paper  that  the  thanks  of  the  House  had  been 
given  to  Sir  Edward  Hawke  for  his  victory  ;  in  1764,  Meres,  the  printer 
of  the  London  Evening  Post,  was  fined  100/.  for  mentioning  the  name 

*  Almon's  Biographical,  literary,  and  Political  Anecdotes. 
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of  Lord  Hereford ;  and  in  one  day  Lord  Marehmont  got  500Z.  levied 
upon  four  printers  for  similar  offences,  Baldwin  of  the  St  Jame^s 
Chronicle  being  fined  200L  This  was  the  desultory  way  in  which  the 
House  of  Lords  carried  on  the  war :  the  Commons  were  bolder  and  less 
disoreet. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  1771,  the  House,  smarting  under  the  proro- 
cation  of  seeing  its  own  speeches — or  something  better — reported  daily, 
had  the  resolution  of  the  26th  of  February,  1728,*  looked  up  and  read 
to  them.  This  they  confirmed,  adding  to  it  a  dedacation  that  *^  upon 
discovery  of  the  auuiors,  printers,  or  publishers*  of.  any  such  written  or 
printed  newspapers,  this  House  will  proceed  against  the  offenders  with 
the  utmost  severity."')' 

This  threat  was  promptly  followed  by  acdon  : 

February  8th.  "  Complaint  being  made  to  the  House  of  the  printed 
newspaper  intituled  the  Gazetteer  and  New  Daily  Advertiser^  Friday, 
February  8th,  1771,  printed  forR.  Thompson  ;  and  also  of  the  printed 
newspaper  intituled  the  Middlesex  Joumaly  or  Chronicle  of  JJberty^ 
from  Tuesday,  February  5th,  to  Thursday,  February  7th,  1771,  printed 
for  J.  Wheble ;  as  misrepresenting  the  speeches,  and  reflecting  on  several 
of  the  members  of  this  House,  in  contempt  of  the  order,  and  in  breach 
of  the  privilege  of  the  House.  Ordered,  that  the  scdd  papers  be  delivered 
in  at  the  table."  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  House  were  opposed  to  ibis 
resolution ;  which  was  only  carried  by  90  ag^st  h^.  The  papers  having 
been  delivered  in  and  read,  the  House  ordered  the  attendance  of  the  two 
printers  named4  Their  non-attention  to  five  difSsrent  orders  of  the 
House  to  the  same  effect,  incensed  it,  and  on  the  26th  of  February  they 
were  ordered,  by  160  votes  against  17,  to  be  taken  into  the  custody  of 
the  seijeant-at-arms  for  contempt  § 

On  the  4ith  of  March,  the  serjeant-at-arms  reports  that  he  has  made 
dUigent  search  for  the  two  printers,  but  cannot  find  them;  whereupon  the 
House  votes  a  petition  to  tne  king,  praying  him  to  issue  a  proclamation 
offering  a  reward  for  their  apprehenaon.  It  is  presented  by  the  privy 
councillors,  and  the  king  acquiesces  with  alacrity ;  on  the  7th  a  procla- 
mation is  issued,  charing  all  justices  of  the  peace  and  others  to  use  theb 
utmost  diligence  in  making  search  for,  and  arresting,  the  two  delinquents^ 
cautioning  all  persons  against  harbouring  them,  requiring  all  custom- 
house and  coast-guard  officers  to  keep  watch  that  they  do  not  escape  by 
sea,  and  offering  a  reward  of  fifty  pounds  for  their  apprehension.  || 

On  the  12th  of  March,  without  having  yet  bagged  their  game,  the 
House  indulged  in  another  battue.  Complaint  was  made  against  Wil- 
liam WoodfiJl,  printer  of  the  Morning  Chronicle^  Henry  Baldwin,  of 
the  St.  Jameses  Chronicle^  T.  Evans,  of  the  London  Pachst^  T.  Wright, 
of  the  fVkUehaU  Evening  Posty  J.  Bladon,  of  the  General  Evening 
Pasty  and  J.  Miller,  of  the  London  Evening  Post,  for  printing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House,  'and  ihey  wero  all  ordered  to  attend.^  In  the 
case  of  Evans,  it  was  attemptea  to  include  in  the  order  '^  all  his  com- 


*  See  New  Monthfy  Magaame,  Ko.  cccczzxii.,  p.  447. 

{Joumals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  voL  xzzlii.  p.  142. 
Ibid.  p.  149.  •  §  Ibid.  p.  208. 

I  Ibid.  p.  234.  Y  Ibid.  pp.  249-51. 
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fomtoKSj  BiMflBeii,  eometon,  Uaeken^  aad  defrili/^  fanft  die  amendment 
anacanieoL 

On  the  14th  of  March,  Bladon  aitendedi  obedient  to  order,  made 
hia  sdMnwaion,  and  waa  graciousl j  diadiarged ;  and  Baldwin  and  Wzigfat 
surrendered,  acknowledged  their  offence  on  their  knees  at  the  bar,  aased 
paidai^  and  pEomiaad  to  be  good  in  fdtore  and  not  priiat  the  debates ; 
and^  on  payment  of  the  fees,  they,  too,  were  discharged.  Byans's  term 
waa  eniarged,  aad  WoodfiJl  waa  reported  in  the  previons  cnstodhr  of  the 
usher  of  Sie  Mack  red,  by  order  of  the  other  House.  But  Mular,  not 
snrrendfiocing,  was  ordered  to  be  taken  into  custody  by  Ae  serjeant^at- 
aaaa ;  die  House  also  eoming  to  a  xesolntum  that  a  peraonal  settieu  of 
its  orders  not  being  practicable,  the  leaving  of  the  notices  at  hia  house 
was  a  sufficient  service.* 

On  the  18tt,  Ae  8e]jeaait4it'8nBS  made  tfia  startting  annonneament  to 
the  House  that  hb  messenger  had  succeeded  in  arfesting  Miller,  but  was 
immediately  given  into  custody  by  him  for  assault,  and  carried  before  the 
lord  mayor :  tiiat,  although  the  deputy  serjeant-at-arms  attended  and 
eoplained  the  facts  of  the  case  to  him,  his  lordship  (Brass  Crosby,  Esq., 
a  memher  of  that  House)  had  dedared  tiw  Speakat^s  warrant  illega], 
had  discharged  Miller  from  custody,  and  coomiitted  tiie  mesasBger  for 
ataaidt! 

;  This  astounding  intelfigenoe  for  a  aaoment  staggered  the  House  1  Here 
waa  contumacy !  here  was  insolence  I  here  was — ^bbxach  of  frcviusoz 
with  a  vengeance !  These  inaolent  9ewq>apers,  whidi  had  dared  and  de- 
fied the  House  before,  had  now  found  bottie-holders  in  the  alderman,  had 
they  ?  A  grand  Uow  must  be  strode  naWj  and  Brass  Crosby,  Esq.,  must 
attend  in  his  place  in  that  Hiouse  and  ex|^ain  his  condiict.'l^ 

Wheble  had  been  arrested,  and  carried  before  (of  all  men  in  the  world) 
Alderman  Wilkes,  at  Guildhall,  who  iounediately  disehaiged  him,  and 
bound  him  orer  to  prosecute^  and  his  captor  to  answer,  a  charge  of  asaanlt 
and  &lae  imprisonment.  Thompson  was  also  apprehended,  and  disdiarged 
under  the  same  circumstances  by  Alderman  Bichard  CHiver.  Fnr<£er, 
the  two  aldermen  had  both  joined  the  lord  mayor  in  signing  the  war- 
rants of  commitment  in  the  case  of  Miller ;  and  Wilkes  had  written  a 
letter  to  his  old  foe,  Lord  Haliftx,  announcing  the  course  he  had  taken, 
and  declaring  die  arrests  illegal  and  subversive  of  the  libertieB  of  the  CSty 
of  London,  inasmuch  as  a  Speaker's  warrant  oould  not  be  esrecnted  witiiin 
its  boundaries  without  the  indorsement  of  a  City  magistrate.  But  HaH- 
£kl  and  the  Ebuse  had  had  enough  to  do  with  Wilkes,  and,  desiring  no 
further  contention  with  him,  only  ordered  the  attendance  of  the  lord 
mayor  and  Alderman  Oliver.  After  some  delays,  arising  from  a  fit  of 
the  gout,  the  lord  mayor  attended,  and  demanded  to  be  heard  by  connad 
at  the  bar.  This  was  pettily  and  hastily  refosed  by  the  House;  but  on 
a  subsequent  application,  evidentiy  ashamed  of  the  gross  injustice  of  the 
refusal,  they  agreed  that  counsel  might  be  heard,  ^^  so  as  they  do  not 
affisct  or  controvert  the  privilege  of  tiie  House.'^  As  the  very  quiastion  at 
issue  was  one  in  which  the  privilege  of  the  House  was  denied,  this  mise- 
rable mockery  of  a  concession  was  tossed  contemptuously  aside  by  the 

*  Journals  of  the  House  of  CommonB,  vol.  xxxm,  pp.  257-9.  . 
t  Ibid.  p.  264. 
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aUemea,  who,  on  the  2Sih  of  Haicfa,  1771,  attended  in  iheir  places 
and  pleaded  dieir  own  cause*    The  lord  msyov  pcodnoed  the  charter 
gvanted  to  the  City  of  London  by  Edward  III.,  in  the  fint  year  of  his 
nign,  and  dated  March  6tfa9  wh£(»,  he  eontendedy  exempted  the  citizens 
fieoDd  any  Jaw  process  beings  sensed  upon  them  hut  by  their  own  officers  ; 
he  also  asqilamed  ihe  oaSis  taken  by  the  lord  major  and  aldermen, 
winch  he  considered  boond  him  to  defend  those  liberties  and  priy3eges 
wiiich.  the  City  had  ever  enjoyed  under  its  charter  recognised  hj  acts  of 
parliament.     Alderman  Olirer  echoed  the  defence  of  the  lord  mayor, 
and  declared  that  notUng  should  shake  his  resolution.    The  House  then 
ordered  the  several  resolutions  to  be  read,  pxt^ubiting  the  reporting  of  its 
proceedings  by  the  newspapers,  and  which  had  been  carried  on  February 
Iltii,  1695,  January  23rd,  1722,  February  26ih,  1728,  April  13<^ 
1738,  and  April  lOtii,  1753;  as  also  a  resolution,  carried  Juty  13di, 
1641,  prohibiting  even  the  members  themseWes  from  making  their 
speeches  public  wUboat  the  sanction  of  the  House.     Whilst  iliey  were 
solemnly  engaged  over  this  business,  a  messenger  announced  that  a 
tumultuous  mob  was  outside,  insulting  and  impeding  the  membem  in  tiieir 
way  in.     The  House  was  then  **  moved''  to  dive  into  precedents  under 
t^  head  '^  Mob,''  and  look  up  the  reports  of  its  former  proceedings  ia 
similar  emergencies.     l%e  justioes  who  were  endeavouring  to  dispene 
the  excited  crowd  were  callBd  in,  ordered  to  report  progress,  ana  dis* 
missed  with  ii^unctions  to  use  every  efibrt  to  stop  tiie  riot;  and  the 
House,  not  improved  in  temper  by  this  episode,  came  to  a  resolution  that 
the  acts  of  disohareing  Miller  out  of  custody,  signing  the  warrant  against 
the  messenger,  and  bedding  him  to  bail,  were  eiwh  suod  severally  breaches 
of  privilege.     The  lord  mayor  was  excused  from  further  attenaance  that 
day,  in  consideration  of  us  state  of  health,  but  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  House  proceeded  to  take  into  consideration  the  case  of 
the  otiber  alderman,  and  after  a  stormy  and  acrimonious  debate,  com- 
mitted him  to  the  Tower  by  a  nuriority  of  170  to  38  over  the  milder 
parfy,  who  would  have  had  nim  only  reprimanded  by  the  Speaker.     Car- 
ried away  by  fury,  it  ordered  the  attendance  of  \^kes  on  die  8th  of 
April ;  but  its  courage  soon  cooled.     Startled  at  its  own  temerity,  and 
really  frightened  of  the  defiant  alderman,  it  got  itself  out  of  the  scrape 
in  which  it  had  so  rashly  plung^  by  one  of  the  most  'miserable  shirts 
that  ever  was  had  recourse  to  by  a  big  school  bully  who  feared  he  might  get 
the  worst  of  an  appointed  battie  with  a  plucky  junior,  and  sneaked  from 
its  appointment  by  adjourning  from  the  7th  to  the  9th,  thus  being  rum  est 
on  the  dth.     On  the  27th,  Brass  Crosby  attended  in  his  place,  and  an- 
other angry  debate  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  tiie  lord  mayor  repu- 
diated a  proposed  amelioration  of  punishment  in  consideration  of  his  ill- 
ness, and  by  a  majority  of  202  over  39,  who  would  have  had  him  con- 
signed to  we  custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms,  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower.     The  House  then  proceeded,  ''  according  to  precedents,"  and 
with  Pickwickian  innocence,  to  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  riotous  proceedings  of  the  25th  March. 

The  City  of  London,  of  course,  did  not  take  the  imprisonment  of  their 
chief  magistrate  quietly ;'  in  fact,  the  whole  country  raised  its  voice 
against  the  arbitn^  proceedings ;  and  the  finale  was  as  damagmg  to 
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the  digmty  of  ibe  House  as  the  rest.  On  the  23rd  of  July  the  psrlia- 
meot  was  prorogued,  and  its  power  to  hold  the  aldennen  in  durance  ex- 
piring, they  marched  out  of  die  Tower  amidst  the  triumphant  shouts  of 
the  multitude.  The  law,  too,  had  tacitly  ignored  the  assumed  power  of 
the  Commons,  for,  on  the  30th  July,  1771,  Edward  Irwin  Carpenter,  a 
printer,  who  had  arrested  Wheble,  was  tried  at  Guildhall  for  the  assault^ 
found  guilty,  fined  one  shilling,  and  imprisoned  for  two  months  in  Wood* 
street  Compter.  And  thus,  by  its  child's  play  with  its  privileges,  did 
the  House  of  Commons  present  the  sorry  spectacle  of  a  most  ridiculous 
defeat,  in  which  Gog  and  Magog  had  qmetly  taken  up  its  impertinent 
messengers  in  their  arms  and  set  them  down  outside  the  City  gates. 

But,  afUr  all  the  fine  things  that  have  been  written  about  their  stand- 
ing up  so  manfully  for  the  liberty  of  the  press,  it  will  be  seen  .diat 
Crosby  and  lus  colleagues,  in  fact,  only  stooa  up  for  the  rights  and  pri- 
Tileges  of  the  City.  Had  Miller  had  no  connexion  with  the  newspaper 
press-^had  he  been  guilty  of  a  contempt,  or  infringed  the  privilege  of 
parliament  in  any  other  way,  and  been  arrested  for  it  in  the  same  way, 
the  aldermen,  it  is  obvious,  would  have  done  precisely  the  same  as  they 
did  now ;  had  he  been  a  tailor,  and  arrested  a  member's  servant  for  not 
paying  bim  for  a  new  coat,  the  House  might  have  ordered  him  into  cus- 
toay,  and,  if  he  had  been  captured  in  the  City  by  the  Speaker's  warrant, 
the  lord  mayor  would  as  readily  have  wrested  the  tailor  as  the  news* 
printer  firom  the  hands  of  the  House.  One  of  the  aldermen,  no  doubt, 
was  moved  by  a  sympathy  with  the  press,  and  the  writer  of  the  North 
Briton  must  have  had  a  peculiar  satis&ction  in  crying  in  the  £eu»  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  ^  You  dare  not — ^you  shall  not  have  this  printer  ;" 
and  still  more  menacingly  in  effect  writing  to  Lord  Hali&x,  *^  I  have 
taken  him  out  of  the  hands  of  your  messenger;  come  on,  and  get  him  if 
you  can!"  .i. 

The  moral  effect  of  these  events  has,  however,  been  lasting,  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  lowered  and  lessened  by  them,  abashed  and  morti- 
fied, has  never  since  thought  it  worth  while  to  risk  a  repetition  of  such  a 
humiliating  conflict  with  the  determination  of  the  people  to  know  what 
their  representatives  are  doing. 
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NOTES  ON  NOTE-WOETHIES, 

OF  DIVSBS  ORBEB8,  EITHER  SEX^  AKB  EVEBT  AGE. 

£r  Sm  Nathaniei.. 

,  .  .  And  make  them  men  of  note  (do  you  note,  men  ?) — Lov^b  Ldbowr^$  Losif 
Act  IIL  Sc.  1. 

J).  Pedro,  Or,  if  thou  wilt  hold  longer  argument. 
Do  it  in  notes. 
•  Balth.  Note  this  before  my  notes, 

There's  not  a  note  of  mine  that's  worth  the  noting. 
i>.  Pedro,  Why  these  are  very  crotchets  that  he  speaks, 
Notes,  notes,  forsooth,  and  notiug! 

Much  Ado  About  Noihing,  Act  II.  Sc.  3. 

And  these  to  Notes  are  frittered  quite  away. — Vunciadf  Book  L 

Notes  of  exception,  notes  of  admiration, 

Notes  of  assent,  notes  of  interrogation. — Amen  Comer,  c.  ilL 

VL— WHJJAM  WORMWOBTH. 

No  doubt  the  T^mes  newspaper  is  the  exponent  as  well  as  the  guide  of 
public  taste — lo  gauge  which,  in  its  choppings  and  changings,  ebbings 
and  flowings,  reaetions  and  retractations,  no  better  index  can  be  had  than 
that  Titan  of  the  press.  And  to  judge  from  occasional  allusions  of  late, 
iti  the  critical  columns  of  the  leading  journal,  to  the  character  and  the 
prospects  of  Wordsworth's  poetry,  one  might  infer  that  a  reaction  had  set 
in  against  the  Bard  of  Rydal — that  his  verses  were  getting  to  be  at  a 
discount — and  his  Immortality  not  worth  a  dozen  years'  purchase.  But 
hfs  followers  will  not  foe  alarmed.  Such  reactions  are  perhaps  ineyitable, 
and  not  altogether  unwholesome.  There  will  always  be  minds  constitu- 
tionally indifferent  to  poetry  of  this  description.  Meanwhile,  and  quite 
as  surely,  the  Poet  will  live,  even  though  not  unwillingly  the  "world" 
would  let  him  die. 

It  is  a  true  saying  that  in  poetry  of  this  class,  which  appeals  to  what 
lies  deepest  in  man,  in  proportion  to  the  native  power  of  the  poet,  and  his 
fitness  for  permanent  life,  is  the  strength  of  resistance  in  the  public  taste. 
<<  Whatever  is  too  ori^nal  will  be  hated  at  the  first.  It  niu^t  slowly 
mould  a  public  for  itself;  and  the  resistance  of  the  early  thoughtless 
judgments  must  be  overcome  by  a  counter  resistance  to  itself,  in  a  better 
ikudienee  slowly  mustering  against  the  first.''*  In  spite,  as  Carlyle  says, 
of  our  grand  maxim  of  supply  and  demand,  it  is  by  no  means  the  highest 
excellence  that  men  are  most  forward  to  recognise*  '^  The  inventor  of  a 
spinning-jenny  is  pretty  sure  of  his  reward  in  his  own  day ;  but  the  writer 
of  a  true  poem,  likQ  the  i^ade  of  a  true  religion,  is  nearly  as  sure  of  the 


;      9v  >}'" 


♦  De  Quincey.    («  On  Wordsworth's  Poetry."    Tait,  1845.) 
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contrary.''*  Wordsworth  indeed  lived  to  see  a  revolution  in  Iiis  favour  ; 
the  tide  turned  while  he  yet  sat  on  the  hither  shore:  hut  then  his  years 
were  many ;  many  enough  to  allow  of  another  generation  to  aiise,  whose 
creed  was  not  wholly  cabin'd  and  confined 

Within  a  mile  o'  Edinboro'  toon, 

nor  their  colours  limited  to  blue  and  yellow.  So  remarkable,  however* 
was  tibe  revolution,  that,  as  ''we  count  them  happy  that  endure,"  still 
more  may  we  account  Wordsworth  happy  in  having  outiived,  the  scorn  of 
his  detractors,  signally  enough  to  make  applicable  to  him  what  J.  B. 
Rousseau  addressed  to  an  eminent  contemporary : 

Par  quel  bonheur  enfin,  on  par  quel  art, 
As-tu  forc^  le  volage  hasard, 
L'aveugle  erreur,  k  chicane  insens^ 
L'orgueil  jaloux,  Tenvie  int^ress^, 
De  te  laisser  en  pleine  sibret^ 
Jouir  vivant  de  ta  post^t^Pf 

When  Bernard  de  Saint-Pierre  offered  his  Etudes  de  la  Nature  to 
the  leading  publishers  of  the  day,  they  usually  returned  him  his  manu- 
script with  the  remark,  that  this  work  was  not  in  accordance  with  tiie 
taste  then  in  vogue.  They  did  not  see,  in  M.  Villemain's  caustic  com- 
ment— whereat  too  the  young  generation  to  whom  he  lectured  laughed 
with  approving  sympathy — tiiey  did  not  see  that  the  book  which  should 
one  day  be  most  m  £ishion,  must  inevitably  be  the  book  least  resembling 
what  was  in  fashion  then.  '<  On  lui  disait  que  cet  ouvrage  n'^tait  pas 
dans  le  go&t  a  la  mode ;  et  on  ne  s'apercev^t  pas  que  I'ouvrage  qui  doit 
devenir  le  plus  k  la  mode,  sera  n^cessairement  celui  qui  ressemblera  le 
moins  a  tons  ceux  qui  ^taient  a  la  mode  jusqu'alors."} .  As  early  as 
1823,  Southey  was  justified  in  saying  of  Wordswodh,  in  a  letter  to  that 
distinguished  American,  Mr.  Ticknor,  ''Every  year  shaws  more  and 
more  how  strongly  hb  poetry  has  leavened  the  rising  generation.  Your 
mocking-bird  is  said  to  improve  the  strain  which  he  imitates;  this  is  not 
the  case  with  ours."§  If  we  "just  consider,"  with* Henry  Nelson  Cole- 
ridge, what  was  the  effect  of  all  the  scorn  and  ridicule  of  Wordsworth  by 
which  the  Edinburgh  Review^  the  leading  critical  journal  of  the  nation 
for  a  long  time,  signalised  itself  for  twenty  years  together,  we  shall  find 
that  a  great  laugh  was  created  in  the  fashionable  world  of  letters,  and  the 
poet's  expectation  of  pecuniary  profit  destroyed,  and  public  opinion,  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  set  against  the  reception  of  .works  which 
were  always  allowed  to  be  innocent,  and  are  now  everywhere  proclaimed 
as  excellent — a  great  man  being,  for  that  space  of  time,  denauded  of 
that  worldly  remuneration  of  his  virtuous  labours,  which  the  authors  of 
frivolous  novels  and  licentious  poems  were  permitted — and  in  some 
instances  helped — during  the  same  period  to  obtain  for  their  composi- 
tions. "  To  make  tiie  lesson  perfect,  it  pleased  Heaven  to  let  Words- 
worth himself  live  to  see  that  revolution  legitimated  which  he  and  his 
compeers,  Coleridge  and  Southey,  in  different  ways  and  degrees,  together 
wrought ;  and  to  read  his  own  defence  and  praise  in  the  pages  of  the 


»  Carlyle's  Miscellanies,  voL  L    ("Bums.") 

{J.  B.  Bousseau:  Epitres,  V. 
YiUemain:  Cours  de  littteture  franfaise. 
§  Life  of  Southey,  toL  v.  p.  142. 
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same. work  by  which  some  of  his  most  exquisite  productions  were  once 
pronounced  below  criticism."*  In  these  remarks,  however,  too  much 
influence  is  probably  ascribed  by  H.  N.  Coleridge — so  we  think  with  his 
widow,  the  gifted  Sara — to  the  Edinburgh  Review^  in  its  bearing  on  the 
early  fate -of  Wordsworth's  poems.  For,  as  that  honoured  woman  and 
often  subtle  critic  argues  in  the  case  before  us — that  those  poems  were 
not  generally  admired  from  the  first  was  so  far  their  own  fault,  as  it 
arose  principally  from  their  being  works  of  great  genius,  and  conse- 
quently, though  old  as  the  world  itself,  in  one  way,  yet  in  another,  a  new 
thing  under  the  sun.  Novelty,  she  reminds  us,  is  delightful  when  it  is 
understood  at  once,  when  it  is  but  the  old  familiar  matters  newly  set 
forth;  but  here  was  a  new  world  presented  to  the  reader,  which  was  also 
a  strange  world;  and  most  of  those  who  had  grown  to  middle  age 
acquainted  with  the  old  world  only,  and  chiefly  with  that  part  of  it 
.which  was  least  like  Wordsworth's — the  hither  part,  out  of  sight  of 
Chaucer  and  Spenser  and  the  old  English  Poets  in  general^  could  never 
learn  their  way,  or  find  themselves  at  home  thercf 

It  is  now  some  twenty  years  since  Henry  Taylor,  in  the  Q^arterly 
Review,  remarked  of  Wordsworth,  that  had  he  died,  like  Shakspeare,  at 
fifty-three  years  of  age,  he  would  have  died  in  confident  anticipation,  no 
doubt,  of  a  lasting  fame,  but  without  any  witness  of  it  in  this  world ;  and 
that  had  he  died,  like  Milton,  at  sixty-six,  he  would  have  seen  more  than 
the  beginnings  of  it,  certainly,  but  would  not  have  seen  it  in  all  the 
-fulness  it  subsequently  attained ;  but  then  again,  that  were  Wordsworth 
^  live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah,  he  would  not  see  the  time  come  when 
there  were  no  able  and  learned  men  indisposed,  or  disqualified,  by  some 
unhappy  peculiarity,  for  the  appreciation  of  his  poetry :  for  the  human 
intellect,  even  when  eminently  gifted,  seems  in  peculiar  cases  to  be 
subject  to  some  strange  sort  of  cramp,  or  stricture,  and  whilst  in  the  full 
vigour  of  its  general  powers,  to  be  stricken  with  particular  incapacities, 
which,  to  those  who  are  not  affected  by  them,  are  as  incomprehensible  as 
the  incapacity  (which  sometimes  occurs)  of  the  visual  sense  to  distinguish 
between  red  and  green4  Or,  to  take  a  case  (nay,  the  case)  in  point,  as 
Wordsworth's  own  incapacity  to  distinguish,  in  the  matter  of  odours, 
between  violets  and  sweetbriar,  or  between  roses  and  mint. 

*  H.  N.  Coleridge's  editorial  notes  to  his  father-in-law's  Biograpbia  Literaiia. 

f  "Periodical  literature  can  hardly  be  said  to  create  public  taste  and  opinion: 
I  believe  it  does  no  more  than  strongly  reflect  and  thereby  concentrate  and 
strengthen  it.  The  fashionable  journal  is  expected  to  be  the  mirror  of  public 
opinion  in  its  own  party,  a  brilliant  magnifying  mirror,  in  which  the  mind  of  the 
public  may  see  itself  look  large  and  handsome.  Woe  be  to  the  mirror  if  it  pre- 
sumes to  give  pictures  and  images  of  its  own! — it  will  fall  to  the  ground,  even  if 
-not  shivered  at  once  by  public  indignation.  'Such  publications  depend  for  their 
maintenance  on  the  public  which  they  are  to  teach,  and  must  therefore,  like  the 
pastor  of  a  voluntary  flock,  pipe  only  sudi  tunes  as  suit  their  auditor's  sense  of 
harmony."— (See  Notes  by  Sara  Coleridge  to  Pickering's  edition  of  the  Biograpbia 
liiteraria,  vol.  ii.) 

X  *'  We  have  known  men  of  acknowledged  abilities  to  whom  Milton  was  a  dead 
letter,  or,  rather,  let  us  say,  in  the  case  of  whom  the  living  letter  of  Milton  fell 
open  a  dead  mind;  and  one  like  Instance  we  have  known  in  which  Dry  den  was 
preferred  to  Shakspeare.  It  is  often,  we  are  aware,  in  vain  to  minister  to  a  mind 
in  this  state;  but  all  such  are  not  incurable,  and  we  have  been  desirous  to  do  [in 
Wordsworth's  instance]  what  might  be  in  our  power  to  reduce  the  number  of 
cases."— Ouaner/j^  B«vkw,  CXXXYIL 
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But  while  the  world  was  taking  its  time  in  coming  round  to  Wordsf 
.worthy  and  making  up  its  mind  whether  to  bless  him  at  all  or  corse  him 
.at  all,  or  leave  him  out  of  account  altogether — while  the  rcToIt  from  the 
.  Edinburgh  standard  was  spreading  with  more  or  less  of  speed  and  earnest* 
ness — ^the  Poet  himself  knew  well,  npne  better,  perhaps  n<Hie  nearly  so 
well,  that  he  could  afford  to  bide  his  time«  Though  it  tarry,  wait  £or  it 
•---might  be  his  self-exhortation  and  self-assurance:  ni^  omitting  the 
sequel  of  the  text,  It  will  surely  come,  it  will  not  tarry.  Nerer,  perhaps, 
was  Poet  more  entirely  possessed  with  a  sense  of  bos  powers,  and  an 
abiding  faith  in  th^ir  potency.  Even  his  friends  and  admirers,  indeed, 
are  free  to  own  the  ''egotism"  and  the  ''pride"*  which  distingdisbed, 
and  may  in  no  small  measure  have  sustained  him.  His  detractors  made 
merry  at  the  enormity  of  the  man's  self-conceit.  When  their  jests  wen 
exhausted  at  the  expense  of  Alice  in  her  dufiie  cloak,  and  the  Idiot  boy, 
and  the  "  nursery  rhymes "  in  general  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  they  could 
always  turn  with  success,  after  its  kind,  to  some  old  tale  with  a  new  fieuse^ 
some  fresh  version  of  an  old  story,  about  that  Wordswordi's  prodigious 
self-esteem,  and  his  eternal  obtrusion  of  himself  and  his  verses  on  all 
within  eardiot  of  him.  Person  is  made  to  say,  in  the  famous  colloqiiy 
with  Southey,  "imagined"  by  Walter  Savage  Landor,  that,  examining 
as  a  grammarian  the  grammar  of  Wordsworth,  he  found  in  it  but  one 
pronoun,  and  that  was  the  pronoun  L  "  Byron  has  likewise  been 
censured  for  egoism,"  adds  the .  Professor,  "  and  the  censure  is  applicable 
to  him  nearly  in  the  same  degree.  ,<  But  so  laughable  a  story  was  never 
told  of  Byron  as  the  true  and  characteristical  one  related  of  your  n^gh- 
bour,  who,  being  invited  to  read  in  company  a  novel  of  Scott  s,  and  find- 
ing at  the  commencement  a  quotation  from  himself,  totally  forgot  the 
novel,  and  recited  his  own  poem  frt)m  beginning  to  end,  with  many 
comments  and  more  commendjEitions."t  One  is  reminded  of  Theocrine  in 
the  "  Characters "  of  La  Bruy^re :  "  Le  hasard  fait  que  je  lui  lis  mon 
ouvrage^  il  I'^coute.  Est-il  lu  ?  il  me  parle  du  sien.  Et  du  v6tre,  me 
direz-vous,  qu'en  pense-t-il  ?  Je  vous  Tai  deja  dit,  il  me  parle  du  sien.**! 
Mr.  Disraeli,  once  observed  a  critic  in  Regina,  has  written  of  men  of  one 
book,  but  Wordsworth  is  emphatically  the  man  of  one  subject,  that  subject 
poetry,  and  that  poetry  his  own.  "  It  would  be  nothing  strange  to  him 
to  leave  his  knife  partly  inserted  in  the  wing  of  a  chicken  while  he  recited 
a  stanza  of '  Yarrow  Revisited.'  "§  Professor  Masson,  describing  the  even 
tenor  of  Wordsworth's  life  among  the  Lakes — where,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
worldly  competence,  he  walked,  boated,  wrote,  and  attended  church,  and 
whence  from  time  to  time  he  issued  his  new  poems,  or  collections  of  poent% 
accompanied  by  prefaces  or  dissertations,  intended  to  illustrate  their  pe** 

.     '  — ■ ^ ■ : .'       ■  »- 

*  A  degree  of  pride,  by  some  accomits,  worthy  of  Racine's  haughty  Hebrew:  • 

"Ah,  de  tons  les  mortels  connais  le  plus  superbe.** 

AtkaUe,lIL.X 

One  critic  and  whik>m  friend  of  the  Poet  wed  to  say,  indeed,  Never  describe 
Wordsworth  as  equal  in  pride  to  Lucifer;  no,  but  if  you  have  occasion  to  write  a 
life  of  Lucifer,  set  down  that,  by  possibility,  in  respect  to  pride,  he  might  be  aoBDe 
type  of  Wordsworth. 
t  Landor's  ImBf^nxry  Conversations:  Southey  and  Person.    (Second  Part) 

5  La  Bray^;  Des  Ouvrages  de  TE^irit. 
Fraiet^i  Magcusine,  CLXII. 
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coltar  charaetev — proceeds  to  say :  "  And  kere  in  the  bosom  of  his  a^biaring 
&iiiily,  he  leeeiTea  tfie  chance  visits  of  such  stray  worshippers  as  came 
pmiteged  with  lettevs  of  introductaon,  taHdng^  with  them  in  a  cold  stately 
way,  arid  not  unfreqaentiy  (be  the  troth  distinctly  spoken)  shocking  diem 
hy  the  apparent  egotism  with  whidi  he  referred  to  or  quoted  his  own 
poetry,  the  inordinate  indifference  he  di^kyed  towards  most  things  bed- 
sides, the  painful  rigour*  with  which  he  exacted  from  d&ose  around  him 
eveiy  outward  mark  of  respeot  and  attention,  and  the  serioasness  with 
wUcb  he  would  repeat  the  most  insignificant  words  that  had  been  uttered 

*  "  I  do  not  conceive,"  says  Mr.  d©  Quincey,  "  that  Wordsworth  emM  hav^ 
been  an  amiable  hoy;  he  was  austere  and  unsocial,  I  have  reason  to  think,  in  his 
habits;  not  generous,  and  not  self-denying.  I  am  pretty  certain  that  no  cour 
sideration  would  ever  have  induced  Wordsworth  to  burden  himself  with  a  lady^ 
reticule,  parasol,  a^wi,  or  anything  exactiBg  tnmble  and  attention.  Mighty 
must  be  the  danger  whkh  would  induce  him  to  lead  her  horse  by  the  bridle.  Nor 
would  he,  vithout  some  demur,  stop  to  offer  her  his  hand  over  a  stile.  Freedom 
— ^unlimited,  careless,  insolent  freedom — ^unoccupied  possession  of  his  own  arms— 
absolute  control  over  his  own  legs  and  motions — these  have  always  been  so 
essentiid  to  his  comfort,  that,  in  any  case  where  they  were  likely  to  become 
questionable,  he  would  have  declined  to  make  one  of  the  party.*'— -(De  Quincey's 
Autobiographic  Sketches,  voL  ii.  di.  v.) 

^  Reports  vary — ^we  may  here  remark — as  to  Wordsworth's  social  and  conversa- 
tional qualities;  but  this  of  course.  Some  thought  him  heavy  in  company,  self*- 
involTed  and  self-occupied.  Others,  to  whom  he  opened  out,  ranked  hiiii  high 
among  the  highest,  if  not  himself  the  highest  of  all.  Southey  says  of  him,  in 
1814: 

"I  have  known  him  nearly  twenty* years,  and  for  about  half  that  time, 
intimately.  The  strength  and  the  character  of  his  mind  you  see  in  the  Excursion, 
and  his  life  does  not  belie  his  writings,  for,  in  every  relation  of  life,  and  every 
point  of  view,  he  is  a  truly  exemplary  and  admirable  man.  In  conversation  he 
is  powerful  beyond  any  of  his  contemporaries.''--(Southey  to  Bernard  Barton, 
Dec.  19,  1814.) 

And  of  Wordsworth's  prowess  in  conversation  of  a  polemical  cast,  or  wordy 
war-like  character,  the  same  Robert  Southey  thus  intimtttes  his  opinion : 

'^  Jeffrey,  I  hear,  has  written  what  his  admirers  call  a  cnulmg  review  of  the 
Excursion.  He  might  as  well  seat  himself  upon  Skiddaw,  and  fancy  that  he 
crushed  the  mountain.  I  heartily  wish  Wordsworth  may  one  day  meet  with  him, 
and  lay  him  alongside,  yard-arm  and  yard-arm  in  argument." — (Southey  to 
Walter  Scott,  Dec,  1814.) 

That  Wordsworth  could  ^  take  his  glass"  in  good  companionship,  one  memorable 
occasion  testified.  Tradition,  at  least,  affirms,  that  he  '^got  drunk"  at  Cambridge^ 
in  and  by  the  act  of  toasting  the  memory  of  Milton.  But  even  Tradition  fails  to 
record  a  second  instance  of  the  kind,  during  the  whole  of  the  octogenarian's  life. 

As  to  his  social  characteristics,  however,  a  fragment  may  here  be  put  in 
evidence  firam  the  writings  of  an  old  friend  of  his,  addressed  by  name  in  the 
Sonnets— the  once  prosperous,  but  since  penury-stricken  **£empli3rhausen"  of 
the  Nodea^  Mr.  R.  P.  Gillies : 

"  Among  convivial  spirits  no  one  could  be  more  joyous  than  Wordsworth;  no 
one  could  enter  more  heartily  and  readily  into  the  humours  of  the  passing  hour; 
and  among  eminent  authors  no  one  could  ever  be  found  more  willing  than  he  was 
to  make  allowances  for  the  faults  of  others,  or  to  afford  instruction  whenever  he 
met  with  a  pupil  whose  attachment  to  literature  was  not  founded  on  vanity  o]^ 
affectation.  His  own  lofty  and  buoyant  spirit  very  obviously  resulted  from  three 
causes — Ist,  natural  energy  of  constitution  and  character;  Snd,  calmness  and 
Wisdom  founded  on  moral  principles  inflexibly  firm;  3rd,  a  course  of  training  to 
him  become  habitual,  namely,  the  hydropathic  (though  the  name  of  Friessnitz 
was  not  then  dreamt  of),  for  he  detested  wine  and  other  fermented  liquors,  and 
every  day  climbed  the  mountains,  composing  his  poems  and  giving  them  utterance 
in  the  deepest  tone  of  invocation  and  inspiration  as  he  ascendedi"-**(Memoirs  of 
a  litecaiy  Yeteian.    By  R.  P.  Gillies.) 
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in  his  praise.''*  Perhaps  the  most  notioeable  of  recently  published . testi- 
monies to  the  Poet's  readiness  to  recite  himself,  asked  or  unasked,  is  to 
be  found  in  Mr.  Emerson's  late  volume  on  England  and  the  English. 
When  that  transatlantic  transcendentalist  paid  his  respects  at  Rydal 
Mount,  Wordsworth  had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  StidOfa  and  the  sur- 
rounding (sea-)  lions,  and  was  in  the  act  of  composing  a  quaternion  of 
sonnets  on  Fingal's  Cave  when  summoned  to  receive  Ralph  Waldo.  ''  He 
said, '  If  you  are  interested  in  my  verses,  perhaps  vou  will  like  to  hear 
these  lines.'  I  gladly  assented ;  and  he  recollected  himself  for  a  lew 
moments,  and  then  stood  forth  and  repeated,  one  after  the  other,  the 
three  entire  sonnets  with  great  animation 

'^  This  recitation  was  so  unlooked-for  and  surprising — ^he,  the  old 
Wordsworth,  standing  apart,  and  reciting  to  me  in  a  garden- walk,  like  .a 
schoolboy  declaiming — that  I  at  first  was  near  to  laugh ;  but  recoUecting 
myself,  that  I  had  come  thus  far  to  see  a  poet,  and  he  was  chanting 
poems  to  me,  I  saw  that  he  was  right  and  I  was  wrong,  and  gladly  gave 
myself  up  to  hear.'*t 

But  then  again,  apart  from  and  independent  of  all  eztenial  verdicts*- 
laudatory,  objurgatory)  or  what  not — ^the  Poet  enjoved  that  intimate, 
loving,  and  reverential  communion  with  Nature,  wmcn  was  more  to  him 
than  many  votes  and  voices  of  sympathy  and  applause  from  without.  He 
fulfilled  the  functions,  and  magnified  the  office,  of  Nature's  own  elect, 
own  consecrated  Priest.  On  her  mountain  tops  he  wondered  and  wor- 
shipped ;  and  beside  her  lakes  and  tj^ms  meditated  canticles  that  should 
not  misbeseem  her  laureate  bard. 

Wordsworth  upon  Helvellyn !  Let  the  cloud 

Ebb  audibly  along  the  mountain-wind« 

Then  break  against  the  rock,  and  show  behind 

The  lowland  valleys  floating  up  to  crowd 

The  sense  with  beauty.    He,  with  forehead  bowed 

And  hmnble-Udded  eyes,  as  one  inclined 

Before  the  sovran  thought  of  his  own  mind. 

And  very  meek  with  inspirations  proud, — 

Takes  here  his  rightful  place  as  Poet-priest 

By  the  high  altar,  singing  prayer  and  prayer 

To  the  higher  Heavens4 

Nor  does  he  doff  his  consecrated  robes  when  he  comes  down  from  the 
mount.  Flowers  laugh  before  him  in  their  beds,  and  on  them  too  he 
gazes,  humblest  field-flowers  and  all,  as  well  as  on  the  everlasting  hills 
and  the  most  ancient  heavens.  Daisies,  ''  in  shoals  and  bands,  a  morrice 
train,"  greet  him  in  the  byways,  and  at  once  his  spirits  play  with  kindred 
gladness.  The  common  pilewort — unprabed  hithei*to  by  those  who  have 
praised  pansy,  and  lily,  and  kingcup,  and  violet,  and  primrose — is 
honoured  by  him  with  many  honours ;  let  whoso  will,  overlook  her 
''  bright  coronet,"  he  will  not ;  but  *^  will  sing,  as  him  behoves,  hymns  in 
praise  of  what  he .  loves."  To  him  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can 
give  thoughts  undreamt-of  in  the  world's  philosophy.     Nature's  simplest 


♦  David Masson's Essays:  "Wordsworth." 

t  English  Traits,  chap,  i 

t  E.  Barrett  Browning:  On  a  Portrait  of  Wordsworth  by  B.  RHaydiOV. 
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objects  rivet  his  gaze,  and  feed  his  contemplative  mood,  and  ply  him  with 
matter  for  tuneful  verse. 

Le  poete  s'en  va  dans  les  champs ;  il  admire, 
II  adore ;  il  ^coute  en  lui-mSme  une  lyre ; 

and  while  the  flowers,  toutes  lesfleurs^  welcome  him  with  their  gayest 
looks,  and  liveliest  wavings  to  and  fro,  the  trees  too, 

.  .  .  pleins  de  jour  et  d'ombre  et  de  confuses  voix, 
Les  grands  arbres  profonds  qui  vivent  dans  les  bois. 
Tons  ces  vieillards,  les  ifs,  les  tilleuls,  les  Arables, 
Les  saules  tout  rid^s,  les  chenes  v^n^rables  ... 
Lui  font  de  ^ands  saluts  et  courbent  jusqu'ii  terre 
Leurs  tites  ae  feuill^e  et  leur  barbe  de  Herre, 
Contemplent  de  son  front  la  sereine  lueur, 
Et  murmurent  tout  bas :  C'est  lui !  c'est  le  rSveur  !* 

Miss  Wordsworth  it  was,  by  her  brother's  own  avowal,  who  first,  as  De 
Quincey  expresses  it,  cotiched  his  eye  to  the  sense  of  beauty,  humanised 
him  by  the  gentler  charities,  and  engrafted,  with  her  delicate  female 
touch,  those  graces  upon  the  ruder  growths  of  his  nature,  which  after- 
wards clothed  the  forest  of  his  genius  with  a  foliage  corresponding  in 
loveliness  and  beauty  to  the  strength  of  its  boughs  and  the  massiveness 
of  its  trunks.  "  He  lived  in  the  open  air ;  and  the  enormity  of  pleasure 
which  both  he  and  his  sister  drew  from  the  common  appearances  of 
nature  and  their  everlasting  variety — ^variety  so  infinite,  that  if  no  one 
leaf  of  a  tree  or  shrub  ever  exactly  resembled  another  in  all  its  filaments, 
and  their  arrangement,  still  less  did  any  one  day  ever  repeat  another  in  all 
its  pleasurable  elements, — this  pleasure  was  to  him  in  the  stead  of  many 
libraries: 

One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
Could  teach  him  more  of  Man, 

Of  moral  evil,  and  of  good. 
Than  all  the  sages  can. 

And  he,  we  may  be  sure,  who  could  draw  "even  from  the  meanest 
flower  that  blows,  thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears," — ^to  whom 
the  mere  dusy,  the  pansy,  the  primrose,  could  furnish  pleasures — ^not  the 
puerile  ones  which  his  most  puerile  and  worldly  insulters  imafi^ed,  but 
pleasures  drawn  from  depths  of  reverie  and  meditative  tenderness  far 
beyond  all  power  of  their  hearts  to  conceive, — that  man  would  hardly 
need  any  large  variety  of  books-f  To  Wordsworth  it  was  as  to  the  Indian 
Traveller  in  one  of  Edgar  Poe's  weird  sketches — to  whom  ''  there  came 
a  whole  universe  of  suggestion'*  in  the  quivering  of  a  leaf — in  the  hue 
of  a  blade  of  grass — ^in  the  shape  of  a  trefoil — ^in  the  humming  of  a  bee 
— ^in  the  gleaming  of  a  dewdrop— in  the  breathing  of  the  wind-^in  the 
faint,  odours  that  came  from  the  forest.^ 

He,  in  his  sunnv  childhood,  sported  wild 
Among  the  wild  flowers  and  tne  pensile  ferns 
That  mnge  the  craggy  banks  of  waterfalls, 
Whose  pools  were  arched  with  irises  enwoven 


*  Les  Contemplations. 

t  De  Quincey :  Selections,  Grave  and  Gray,  voL  iL  pp.  239,  296-7. 

X  E.  Allan  Poe's  Tales  and  Sketches:  A  Tale  of  the  Bagged  Mountaios. 
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Of  spraj  and  sunbeam :  these  into  liis  mind 

Passed,  and  were  blent  with  fancies  of  bis  own; 

And  in  that  interfusion  of  bright  hues 

His  soul  grew  np  and  brightened.    On  the  peaks 

Of  mighty  hills  ne  learnt  the  mysteries 

That  float  'twixt  heaven  and  earth.    The  skennoua  ke j 

Of  eloud-bom  torrents  harmonised  his  yecse 

To  strength  and  sweetness,* 

«     •      J 

So  exceptional  was  the  degree  of  interest  with  which  Wordsworth  con- 
templated the  beaaties  of  Nature,  tbiat  it  has  indeed  been  held  that  nothing 
less  than  an  organic  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  his  eye  can  account  for 
a  faculty  of  vision  so  unique. 

But  as  if  for  an  offset,  in  some  sort,  against  this  spedal  endowment  in 
the  province  of  the  eye — as  if  to  countervail  this  bonus  on  his  individual 
dividend — Wordsworth  was,  it  may  be  worth  remarking,  singularly  de- 
ficient in  the  sense  of  smell.  If  the  ocular  nerve  was  pretematurally 
keen,  die  ol^eictory  was  conversely  dull.  He  would  not  have  been  a 
lamreate  after  the  own  heart  (or  nose)  of  that  £jng  of  Tunis  who,  Mon- 
taigne tells  us,!  when  landing  at  Naples,  for  an  interview  with  Charles  Y., 
took  especial  pride  in  the  odour  of  his  meats,  and  would  fain  tickle  the 
nose  rather  than  the  mere  gustatory  palate — spending,  in  fact,  a  hundred 
ducats  on  odoriferous  drugs  wherewithal  to  stuff  a  single  peacock  and 
one  poor  brace  of  pheasants — and  who  rejoiced  with  exceeding  great  joy 
when  the  act  of  carving  these  "  strange  fowl"  filled  not  oyly  the  palace, 
but  the  adjoining  streets,  with  ^  a  fragrant  vapour,  which  was  some  time 
dissipating.''^  The  hundred  ducats  would  have  been  thrown  away  on  a 
laureate  vrith  no  nose.  Not  but  what  to  have  no  nose  is  an  advantage 
at  times.  As,  for  instance,  when  a  Glasgow  Gander§  smokes  (and  an-* 
other  verb  beginning  with  s)  on  the  board.  *'  Ax  your  pardon,  sir," 
suddenly  exclaims  the  She[^erd  to  North  and  Tickler,  "for  puttin' 
rather  an  abrupt  question ;  but  does  neither  o'  you  twa  smell  onything 
out  o'  the  common ?"  "I  have  no  nose,"  returns  long  Timothy.  " Nae 
nose  ?"  the  Shepherd  resumes  :  ^'  In  that  case,  neither  has  an  elephant." 
Tickler  blandly  explains  :  ^  I  mean  no  sense  of  smell."  Andiiie  ShephCTd 
rejoins :  ^'  Then  I  pity  you,  sir,  in  spring,  up  i'  the  momin'  early,  in  the 
Forest,  when  the  sun  is  sae  tenderly  wooin'  the  dawn,  and  a  shower  a' 
bees  is  perpetually  drappin'  doon  frae  the  bawmy  bosom  o*  the  south- 
west wind,  on  the  bawmy  bosom  o'  the  Earth,  that  is  indeed  flowin'^ 
as  the  Scriptur'  says,  wi*  milk  and  honey,  and  a'  hotchin'  wi'  dew- 
leekin'  sun-seekin'  flowers,  as  if  througn  a'  her  open  pores  were 
lireatlun'  the  irrepressiUe  delicht  o'  our  great  mother^s  heart"!  ^^' 
the  man  with  no  nose  is  in  this  respect  minus  one  out  of  the  %:fe  senses 

*  Poems  by  Edward  Quillinan.  f  See  Moiitaigne*fl  Essays,  c.  Iv. 

X  From  an  opposite  cause,  still  less  fit  would  Madame  de  Warens  have  been  to 
sit  at  the  Tunisian  monarch's  table,  and  sn^in  his 

« overpayment  of  delight** 

in  the  way  of  a  too  spicy  fare.  For  Bousseau  tells  us  that  *<  elle  supportait  avec 
peine  la  premiere  odeur  du  potage  et  des  mets  ;  cette  odeur  la  faisait  presque 
tomber  en  d^aillance,  et  ce  degout  durait  longtemps.  Elle  se  remett«t  peu  li 
peu,  causait,  et  ne  mangeait  point.  Ce  n'etait  qu'au  bout  d'une  demi-heure 
qu'elle  essayidt  le  premier  morceau."— <Les  Confessions.    1«  parties  livw  iii) 

§  See  the  JVocfes  Aaribrositmm^  passun. 

I  Nocte9  Ambrosionm,  (No.  LVL  mi  orig.) 
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.which  ininister  to  Poetry  and  pleasaunee ;  aad  a  deduction  of  twenty  per 
cent*  from  his  principal  is  a  somewhat  heavy  mulct  on  the  Poet's  ways 
and  meains.  Jean  Paul  Richter  used  to  insist  on  the  powerful  effect  the 
recoUeetion  of  perfumes  has  in  ejEciting  the  imaghmtion.  Within  a  few 
weeks  of  his  deaths  he  said,  one  evening,  when  his  friends  Otto  and 
Emanuel  were  sitting  heside  the  blind  prose-poet's  coach,  ^  that  his  father, 
eometimes,  in  his  boyhood,  shut  him  into  his  room,  and  tiiat,  when  he 
went  again  into  the  open  air,  he  met  the  perfumes  of  the  tobacco  the 
carpenters  sm^^ed,  and  that  tobacco  now  brought  back^  like  the  sound 
ipf  the  cow-bell,  his  entire  childhood  befere  his  souL  Through  the  sense 
of  smell,"  continued  Jean  Paul,  "as  its  impresnons  are  so  undecided, 
the  romantic  is  singularly  excited.  Schilkr  always  rejoieed  in  perfumes, 
wlnle  Goethe,  the  plastic  artist,  was  more  interested  by  the  form  of  the 
nose.  Smell  is  the  most  refined  of  the  senses.  A  gentle  and  refined 
Indian  would  think  us  all  offensive  animals.  Herder  had  the  most 
delicate  sense  of  smell,  but  in  everything  he  was  an  elephant***  The 
Cabanis  school  of  physiologists  assign  an  important  place  in  their  phi- 
losophy to  the  sense  of  smell,  and  the  action  it  brings  to  bear  on  the 
whole  nervous  system ;  probably,  in  their  materialistic  fashion,  they  would 
go  as  far  as  Jean  Paul  does  in  his  spiritualistic  though  sensuous  way. 
Wordsworth  was  not  indifferent,  it  appears,  to  his  insusceptibility  of 
smell,  but  had  the  grace  to  lament,  while  he  had  the  candour  fully  to 
IK^nowledge  it.  The  fc^owiog  passage  occurs  in  Southey's  Auto- 
biographical faagment :  "  Wordsworth  has  no  sense  of  smell.t  Once, 
and  once  only  in  his  Ufe,  the  dormant  power  awakened ;  it  was  by  a 
bed  of  stocks  in  full  bloom,  at  a  house  which  he  inhabited  in  Dorsetshire, 
some  five-and-twenty  years  ago ;%  &™^  ^®  says  it  was  like  a  vision  of 
Paradise  to  him :  but  it  lasted  only  a  few  minutes,  and  the  faculty  has 
icontinued  torpid  «from  that  time.  The  fact  is  remarkable  in  itself,  and 
would  be  worthy  of  notice,  even  if  it  did  not  relate  to  a  man  of  whom 
posterity  will  desire  to  know  all  that  can  be  remembered.  He  has  often 
expressed  to  me  his  r^^t  for  this  privation."§ 

Southey  himself,  it  should  (or  at  least  may)  be  added,  was  as  keen  as 
he  loohed,  about  the  nose.  "  I,  on  the  contrary,"  says  he,  "possess  tiie 
sense  in  such  acuteness,  that  I  can  remember  an  odour  and  call  up  the 
ghost  of  one  that  is  departed."  Describing  his  g^randmother^s  house  and 
garden  at  Bedminster,  he  fondly  recals,  after  forty  years  and  upwards,  A 

*  B7  which  one  word,  "elephant,"  Bichter,  as  his  biographer  remarks,  meant 
to  delineate  Herder's  greatness,  his  delicate  organisation,  which  also  distinguishes 
the  elephant  among  animals,  and  his  Indian  nature. — ^ee  **  life  of  Jean  Paul," 
part  iv.  c.  z.) 

t  As  we  have  referred  to  the  Cabanis  or  soul-stomach  school  of  physiologists, 
we  may  here  cite  a  passage  from  Dr.  Cabanis  himself,  on  certain  abnormal  cases 
of  which  Wordsworth's  is  one  in  point.  "  Enfin,"  says  the  Doctor,  in  his  aeptieme 
m£mwi^  treating,  however,  of  morbid  developments  of  diverse  kinds,  "enfin,  sans 
parler  du  tact  et  du  goiit,  ^galement  susceptibles  d'alt^rations  singuli^res,  cer- 
taines  personnes  sont  entidrement  insensibles  aux  odeurs.  La  pratique  de  la 
m^ecine  m'a  pr^nt^  cinq  on  six  faits  de  ce  demi^  genre,  chez  des  personnes 
saines  d*ailleurs ;  et  dans  les  maladies,  j'ai  vu  pareillement,  tantot  les  fonctions 
de  Todorat  tout  a  fait  abolies  ou  snspendnes,*'  ibc^Cabanis :  Rapports  du  Phy- 
sique et  du  Moral  de  VHomme,  c  vii) 

i  Southey  was  writing  in  the  year  1822. 

I  life  and  Cozrespondenoe  of  Bobert  Southey,  vol.  i  p.  63. 
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•fine  barbeny-bush  that  grew- just  by  the  orchard  gate;  and  *' that 
peculiar  odour  of  its  blossoms,"  he  adds,  *'  which  is  supposed  to  iojoie 
the  wheat  within  its  .reach,  is  still  fresh  in  my  remembrance.''*  This 
scent  of  the  barberry-bush  relates  to  his  ninth  year.  Elsewhere  -he 
revives  one  of  another  kind,-  pertaining  to  his  seventh,  when  he  followed 
in  the  wake  of  the  bojs  who  went  to  ''  sguail  at  the  hanneis^  <xt  throw 
at  the  walnuts,  in  their  master's  orchard :  ''  I  was  too  little  to  bear  a 
part  in  this,  which  required  considerable  strength ;  but  for  many-days 
afterwards,  I  had  the  gleaning  among  the  leaves  and  broken  twigs  with 
which.the  ground  was  covered ;  and  the  fragrance  of  these  leaves,  m  their 
incipient  decay,  is  one  of  those  odours  which  I  can  recal  at  will,  and  which, 
whenever  it  occurs,  brings  with  it  the  vivid  remembrance  of  past  times.^f 
Nor  can  we  forbear  adding  an  excerpt  from  one  of  Robert  the  Rhymer's 
letters  to  Landor,  connected  with  a  like  subject :  "  I  am  no  botanist,"  he 
writes  from  London,  in  1811  ;  *'but,  like  you,  my  earliest  and  deepest 
recollections  are  connected  with  flowers,  and  they  always  cany  me  back 
to  other  days.  Perhaps  this  is  because  they  are  the  only  things  which 
affect  our  senses  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  they  did  in  childhood. 
The  sweetness  of  the  violet  is  always  the  same ;  and  when  you  rifle  a 
rose,  and  drink  as  it  were  its  fragrance,  the  refreshment  is  the  same  to 
the  old  man  as  to  the  boy.  We  see  with  different  eyes  in  proportion  as 
we  learn  to  discriminate,  and,  therefore,  this  efl^  is  not  so  certainly 
produced  by  visual  objects.  Sounds  recal  the  past  in  the  same  manner, 
but  do  not  bring  with  them  individual  scenes,  like  the  cowslip  field  or 
the  bank  of  violets^  or  the  comer  of  the  garden  to  which  we  have  trans- 
planted field  flowers." ;{;  Wordsworth,  then,  could  share  little  or  not  at 
all  in  this  glorification  of  the  sense  of  smell,  and  its  relations  with  poetry 
and  sentiment ;  but  how  acute,  how  deep  his  susceptive  habit  in  regard 
to  the  other  two  senses  which  Southey  here  comparatively  depreciates, 
sight  and  sound.  As  for  sight — ^Wordsworth  prayed,  in  early  manhood, 
that  the  leaping  up  of  the  heart  he  felt  at  beholding  a  rainbow  in  the 
sky,  might  never  cease  ;  and  it  never  did.  And  as  for  sound — althot^ 
Southey  speaks  of  fragrance  and  flowers  as  'Hhe  only  things  which 
affect  our  senses  precisely  as  they  did  in  childhood,"  we  may  ascribe  an 
exceptional  depth  of  meaning,  probably,  a  stringency  of  personal  appli« 
cation,  to  the  lines  put  by  Wordsworth  into  the  mouth  of  old  Matthew, 
but  full  fifty  years  later  true  of  himself. 

No  check,  no  stay,  this  Streamlet  fears ; 

How  merrily  it  goes  1 
'Twill  murmur  on  a  thousand  years. 

And  flow  as  now  it  flows. 

And  here,  on  this  delightful  day, 

I  cannot  choose  but  thisk 
How  oft,  a  vigorous  man,  I  lay 

Beside  this  fountain's  brink. 

My  eyes  are  dim  with  childish  tears. 

My  heart  is  idly  stirred, 
Eor  the  same  sound  is  in  my  ears 

Which  in  those  days  I  neard.§ 

*  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Robert  Southey,  toI.  i/p.  .63. 
t  Ibid.  pp.  64,  sq.  |  Ibid.  voL  ilL  p.  313. 

§  "  The  Fountain."  (1799.) 
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It  has  been  said-tihat  Wordsworth's  ^'missioii" — a  lofty  one,^and  loftily 
fulfilled — ^has  been,  to  raise  the*  mean,  to  dignify  the  obscure,  to  reveal 
that  natural  nobility  which  lurks  under  the  russet  gown  and  the  clouted 
shoe;  to  extract  poetry  from  the  cottage,  and  from  the. turf-fire  upon  its 
hearth,  and  from  the  solitary  shieling,  and  from  the  mountain  tarn,  and 
from  the  grey  ancestral  stone  at  the  door  of  the  deserted  mansion,  and 
from  the  lichens  of  the  rock,  and  from,  the  furze  of  the  melancholy  moor. 
But  the  definition  and  the  estimate  of  his  mission  will  vary  with  the 
standpoint  and  eyesight,  intellectual  and  moral,  of  the  appraiser.  The 
characterisdcs  of  Wordsworth's  poetry  have  been  delineated  and  com- 
mented upon,  with  various  success,  and  sometimes  flat  contrary  e£Eects,  by 
his  different  expositorii.  After  all — ^years,  and  studies,  and  comparative 
anatomies,  after  all  these — nothing,  probably,  has  been  written  to:supersede, 
nothing  at  all  to  surpass,  Coleridge's  criticism  of  his  friend's  poems,  in  the 
Biographia  Literaria.  Since  then,  men  of  mark  and  generous  sympathies 
have  given,. with  more  or  less  of  fulness  and  analytical  research,  their 
several  estimates  of  the  differential  excellences  of  those  poems.  Professor 
Wilson,  in  Blackwood;  Henry  Taylor,  in  the  Quarterly ;  Thomas  de 
Quincey,  in  divers  periodical  miscellanies ;  David  Masson,*  in  the  Nortk 
British;  Sara  Coleridge,  in  her  Notes  to  the  Biographia ;  and  numerous 
others,  of  name  and  of  nO'  name  (at  least  in  print),  have  discussed  the 
distinctive  qualities  of  the  Bard  of  Rydal. .  But  none  of.  them  with  such 
completeness  as  well  as  both  unction .  and  impartiality ,t  as  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge.  Were  we,  however,  to  mention  that,  particular  cri-> 
tidsm  which  best  elucidates  some  of  the  less  apparent,  yet  most 
characteristic,  of  those  qualities,  it  should  be — so  flEir  as  it  goes  (too  brief,- 

*  Professor  Masson's  essay  contains  very  much  that  will  repay,  as  well  as  keep 
alive,  an  attentive  perusal  His  statement  of  the  case,  as  it  lay  between  Words- 
worth and  the  Edkiurgh  SeoUw^  is  on  the  whole  just  to  both  parties — at  any  rate 
avoids  the  imputation  of  gratuitous  malignity  or  stupidity  to  the  JefE^yites.  He 
correctly  observes  that  if  Jeffrey's  criticisms  on  Wordsworth's  poetry  be  now 
compared  with  the  criticisms  of  Wordsworth's  own  fHend,  Coleridge,  it  will  be 
found  that,  immeasurably  as  the  two  critics  differ  in  spirit — ^the  one  refusing  to 
admit  Wordsworth  to  be  a  good  poet  at  idl,  the  other  considering  him  to  be  the 
greatest  English  poet  since  Milton — there  is  still  an  almost  perfect  coincidence 
in  their  special  objections  to  his  style.  *'  What  Jeffrey  attacked  was  chiefly  the 
alleged  childishness  of  much  of  Wordsworth's  language,  the  babyism  of  his 
*■  Alice  Fells,'  with  their  cloaks  of  *  duffle  grey,'  &c ;  and  it  is  precisely  on  these 
points  that  Coleridge,  even  while  aware  of  h£i  friend's  more  profound  reason  for 
such  familiarities,  expresses  his  dissent  from  him.  The  truth  is,  had  Words- 
worth been  a  man  of  more  innate  energy,  more  tremendousness,  so  to  speak,  as  a 
poet,  he  would  have  efl^ted  the  revolution  that  was  necessary  with  less  delay 
and  opposition.  Wrapping  up  his  doctrinal  peculiarities,  if  he  had  any,  in  the 
midst  of  his  poetry,  instead  of  protruding  them  in  a  prirface,  he  would  have 
blasted  the  old  spirit  out  by  the  mere  infatuation  of  the  new,  and  wound  resist- 
less hands  in  the  hair  of  the  nation's  instincts.  But  instead  of  being  the  Mira- 
beau  of  our  literary  revolution,  and  hardly  aware  of  his  own  propositions,  he  was, 
as  it  were,  its  Bobespierre,  who  first  threw  his  propositions  tied  in  a  bunch  into 
the  crowd  before  him,  and  then  fought  his  way  pertinaciously  to  where  they  felL 
But  even  thus  (and  there  were  doubtless  advantages  in  this  method  too)  he  at 
length  obtained  success." — (Essays,  Biographical  and  Critical,  by  David  Masson.) 
The  Bobespierre  metaphor,  in  this  passage^  is  not  perhaps,  formally,  a  very 
felicitous  one ;  but  the  drift  of  the  argument  is  dear,  and  might  be  difficult 
enough  to  refute. 

t  Witness  S.  T.  C's  treatment  of  Wordsworth's  poetical  iktonu. 
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alas !)— die  essay  by  De  Qmnoey,  On  Wordsworfli's  Poetiy,  pabfished  some 
twdre  yean  ago.  The  essayist  is  parttcnlariy  happy  in  showing  how 
Woidsworth  has  brought  many  a  tniih  into  life  both  £or  the  eye  sndfor  die 
vnderstandingy  which  previously  had  shimbered  indistinctly  tor  all  mea— 
awakening  into  illuminated  oonscioasness  old  lineaments  of  traih  long 
slumbering  in  the  mind,  aldiongh  too  £unt  to  hare  extorted  attention. 
For  instance,  sugg^ests  the  critic,  as  respects  the  eye,  who  does  not 
acknowledge  instantaneously  iiie  strength  of  reality  in  diat  saying  upon 
a  cataract  seen  from  a  station  two  miles  ofl^  that  it  wm  '^froBenbj 
distance?"  In  all  nature^  there  is  not  an  c^ect  so  essentially  at  wv 
with  the  stiflfening  of  ficost,  or  the  headlong  aad  det^rate  fife  of  a 
cataract;  and  yet  notorioDsly  the  effect  of  ^stance  is  to  lock  up  this 
frenzy  of  motion  into  the  most  petrifio  column  of  stillness.  The  effisct 
18  perceived  at  once  when  pointed  out;  but  how  few  are  the  eyes  tint 
ever  would  hare  perceived  it  for  themselves !  Twilight,  again,-— wbo 
before  Wordswordi  ever  distinctly  noticed  its  a&«lracliii^  power  ?-^tiuit 
power  of  removing,  softening,  harmonising,  by  which  a  mode  of  obscnnty 
executes  for  the  eye  the  same  mysterious  office  whidi  the  mind  so  often 
widun  its  own  shadowy  reahns  executes  lor  itself*  The  essayist  notices 
as  another  great  field  amongst  the  pomps  of  nature^  which,  if  Worcb- 
worth  did  not  first  notice,  he  certainly  has  noticed  most  cireainstantiallj, 
*— doud-scenery,  or  those  pageants  of  sky«built  architecture,  which  some- 
times in  summer,  at  noonday,  and  in  all  seasons  abont  sunset,  aimtor 
appal  the  meditative;  ^per^xing  monardis"  with  the  qpectade  of 
armies  mancBnvringy  or  deepening  the  solemnity  of  evemng  by  towering 
edifices  that  mimic,  but  wlueh  also  in  mimickmg  mock,  the  transitory 
grandeurs  of  man.f  We  commend  those  who  see  nothing,  unless  per- 
haps something  to  ridicule,  in  that  pastoral  bit, 

The  cattle  are  grazing. 
Their  heads  never  raisin?; 
There  are  forty  feeding  m:e  one — 

*  ''In  the  dim  interspace  between  day  and  night,  ail;  disappears  from  oar 
earthly  scenerj,  as  if  tooched  by  an  enchanter's  rod,  "v^ueh  is  ^ttor  mean  or  in- 
harmonioQS)  or  nnqoiet,  or  expressive  of  temporary  things.  T^^Afiii^  against  a 
oolnmn  of  rode,  looldng  down  upon  a  lake  or  river,  and  at  intervals  caifyingyrar 
•yes  forward  through  a  vista  of  monntains,  you  become  aware  tiiat  yoor  nght 
rests  iqx>n  the  very  same  spectacle,  unaltered  in  a  aingle  ieirture,  which  onoe  at 
the  same  hoar  was  beheld  by  the  legionary  Roman  from  his  embatded  cam|s  or 
by  the  roving  Briton  in  his  '  wolfskhi  vest,'  lying  down  to  sleep,  and  looking 

* through  some  lealQr  bower, 

Before  his  eyes  were  dosed.' 

How  magnificent  is  the  summary  or  abstraction  of  the'  elementaiT  fisatnies  m 
such  a  scene,  as  executed  by  the  poet  himself  in  illustration  of  tins  abttractioa 
daily  executed  by  nature^  through  her  hftnam^M  Twi%ht  I  listen,  reader,  to 
the  closing  strain,  solemn  aa  twilight  is  solemn,  and  grand  as  the  spectacle  vlucb 
ii  describes  t 

«By  Mm  [i  e.1iie  roving  Briton]  was  seenl 
TioQ  self-same  vision  which  toe  now  behold, 
At  thy  meek  biddings  shadowy  Power,  brought  fiirth, 
These  mighty  barriers,  and  the  golf  between; 
The  floods,  the  stars, — a  spectade  as  old 
As  the  beginnings  of  the  heavens  and  eartlk' ". 

(See  De  Qnnicey'fl  essay  On  Wordsworth's  Poetry,  Tsi^  1845.) 
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to  see  what  significance  can  be  elicited  from  the  pictiire  by  an  expositor 
imbued  with  the  painter's  own  spirit^  by  consulting  De  Quincey's  acute 
analysis  of  the  ''hieroglyphic  ^  of  the  passage.  A  yohime^  he  justly  says, 
might  be  filled  (would  that  he  had  the  filling  of  it !  none  so  competent) 
with  such  glimpses  of  novelty  as  Wordsworth  has  first  hud  bare,  even  to 
the  apprehension  of  the  senses;  while,  f(»r  the  understanding,  when 
moving  in  the  same  track  of  human  sensibilities,  he  has  only  done  not  so 
much.  '*  But  the  great  distinction  of  Wordsworth,  and  the  pledge  of  his 
increasing  popularity^  is  the  extent  of  his  sympathy  with  what  is  really 
permanent  in  himian  feelings,  and  also  the  depth  of  his  synq[»adiy.'' 

On  man,  on  nafcnre,  and  on  humaiL  hf^ 

Musing  in  solitude,  he  o£t  percdyed 

Fair  trains  of  imagery  before  him  rise, 

Acoompasied  by  debugs  of  delight 

Pure,  or  with  no  unpleasing  sa&ess  mixed ; 

And  he  was  conscious  of  affecting  thoughts 

AQd  dear  remembrances,  whose  presence  soothes 

Or  elevates  the  mind,  content  to  weigh 

the  good  and  evil  of  our  mortal  state. 

— ^To  these  emotions,  whencesoe'er  they  come. 

Whether  from  breath  of  outward  circumstance. 

Or  from  the  soul — an  impulse  to  hersdyf — 

He  would  give  utterance  in  numerous  verse.* 

Towards  Wordsworth,  as  our  great  Moral  Poet,  it  well  becomes  us  to 
use,  as  Wilson  taught  and  practised,  not  ^be  language  merely  of  admira- 
tion, but  of  reverence — oi  love  and  gratifcude  due  to  a  bene£&ctor  of 
humanity,  who  has  purified  its  passions  by  loftiest  thoughts  and  noblest 
sentiments,  stilling  their  turbulence  by  the  same  processes  that  magnify 
their  power,  and  showing  how  the  soul,  in  ebb  and  flow,  and  when  its  tide 
is  at  ftdl,  may  be  at  once  as  strong  and  as  seren^  as  the  sea.*f^ '  And  we 
shall  close  these  notes  on  a  note- worthiest  man  by  citing  lines  to  his 
praise,  in  this  his  character  of  great  Moral  Poet,  from  the  poems  of  three 
note-worthy  disciples.  Bichard  Ch^ievix  Trench,  the  present  Dean  of 
Westminster,  hails  in  Wordsworth 

A  counsellor  well  fitted  to  advise 
In  daily  life,  and  at  whose  lips  no  less 
!M!en  may  inquire  or  nations,  when  distress 
Of  Sudden  doubtful  danger  may  arise. 
Who,  though  his  head  be  hidden  in  the  skies, 
.Plants  his  firm  foot  upon  our  common  earth. 
Dealing  with  thoughts  which  everyvrhere  have  birth, — 
Thi9  is  the  poet,  true  of  heart  and  wise: 
No  dweller  m  a  baseless  wodd  of  dream. 
Which  is  not  earth  nor  heaven:  his  words  have  past 
Into  man's  common  thought  and  we^-day  phrase ; 
■   This  is  the  poet,  and  his  verse  will  last,  j: 

A  second  to  bear  witness  shall  be  the  husband  of  Dora  Wordsworth,  and 
loyal  votary  of  h^r  father's  muse : 


♦  The  Excursion, 

t  See  Professor  Wilson's  review  of  the  <<  Yarrow  Bevisited,"  &c.    (1835.) 

$  B.  0.  Trench's  Poems:  Sonnets. 
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Him,  the  High  Drnid  of  the  oak-clad  fells 
And  aqneons  "^es  of  our  romantic  North, 
The  breasts  of  thousands,  yea  of  millions,  own 
To  be  the  Seer  whose  power  hath  o'er  them  most 
A  sway  like  that  of  conscience.    One  whose  keen 
Mysterious  eye  peruses  minds  aright 
Ev'n  in  their  shyest  depths,  and  best  rebukes 
The  workings  of  that  intricate  machine 
For  evil,  most  accelerates  the  springs 
That  are  the  pulses  of  ingenuous  deeds.* 

And  the  third  shall  be  the  already  honoured  son  of  a  long  and  widely  and 
deeply  honoured  sire — ^ving  expression  to  Memorial  Verses  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Wordsworth's  &ath  (April,  1850): 

Ah,  since  dark  days  still  bring  to  light 
Man's  prudence  and  man's  fiery  might. 
Time  may  restore  us  in  his  course 
Goethe's  sage  mind  and  Byron's  force : 
But  where  will  Europe's  latter  hour 
A^dn  find  Wordsworth's  healing  power  ? 
Ouiers  will  teach  us  how  to  dare. 
And  against  fear  our  breasts  to  steel : 
Others  will  strengthen  us  to  bear — 
But  who,  ah  who,  will  make  us  feel  P 
The  cloud  of  mortal  destiny. 
Others  will  front  it  fearlessly — 
But  who,  like  him,  will  put  it  by  ? 

Keep  fresh  the  grass  upon  his  grave, 
O  Bx>tha !  with  thy  living  wave. 
Sing  him  ihj  best  1  for  few  or  none 
Hear  thy  voice  right,  now  he  is  gone.f 

*  QuiUiDan's  Foeme. 

t  Poems  by  Matthew  Arnold.    Second  Series. 

The  closing  lines,  on  Wordsworth's  grave,  remind  us  of  a  touching  Sonnet, 
simple  and  sweet,  by  another  **  Lakist/'  David  Holt,  written  in  Grasmere  Church- 
yard— concerning  which  spot,  it  has  been  well  asked,  Could  there  be  a  meeter 
resting-place  for  the  Apostle  of  Nature  ?— could  all  the  dusty  grandeur  of  West- 
minster compensate  for  the  daisy  that  rises  from  his  heart,  or  the  golden  celan- 
dines that  cluster  on  the  turf  and  shelter  the  lingering  dewdrops  from  the  sun? 

*'  Oh,  better  far  than  richly  sculptured  tomb, 
Oh,  fitter  far  than  monumental  pile 
Of  storied  marble  in  cathedral  aisle, 
Is  this  low  grassy  grave,  bright  with  the  bloom 
Of  Nature,  and  laid  open  to  the  smile 
Of  the  blue  heaven,— this  stone  that  tells  to  whom 
The  spot  is  dedicate,  who  rests  beneath 
In  this  God's  acre,  this  fair  field  of  death. 
Oh,  meet  it  is,  great  hard,  that  in  the  breast 
Of  this  sweet  vale,  and  'neath  the  guardian  hills, 
By  thee  so  loved,  thy  venerated  dust 
Should  lie  in  peace;  and  it  is  meet  and  just  - 
That  evermore  around  thy  place  of  rest 
Should  rise  the*  murmur  of  a  thousand  rills." 
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THE   LAWYERS'    SERVANTS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOB  OP  "  ASHLEY.*' 

L 

In  a  certain  quiet  street  of  London,  chiefly  if  not  entirely  filled  by 
lawyers  and  their  offices,  there  flourished  some  years  ago  the  eminent 
firm  of  Lyvett,  Castlerosse,  and  Lyvett.  An  extensive  practice  had 
diey ;  and  some  other  firms  in  the  street  would  watch  with  an  enyioud 
eye  the  shoals  of  letters  and  deeds  deliyered  there  by  the  morning  post- 
man, wishing  only  a  tenth  would  come  to  them.  The  partners  bore  the 
character  of  honourable  men;  and  certainly,  for  lawyers,  they  were* 
tolerably  clean-fingered.  The  three  floors  in  the  house  were  consecrated 
to  business.  The  ground-floor  was  chiefly  appropriated  to  clerks;  on 
the  first  floor  were  the  private  and  consulting  rooms  of  the  partners,, 
and  on  the  next  Story  were  clerks  again*  Tms  left  free  the  kitchens, 
which  were  under  ground,  and  the  attics  in  the  roof,  in  which  apartments 
dwelt  a  man  of  the  name  of  May,  his  wife,  and  daughter.  May  was  the 
trusty  porter  or  messenger  of  the  firm,  took  care  of  the  house  on  Sun- 
days and  at  nights,  and  was  much  esteemed,  by  his  employers  as  an' 
honest,  respectable  servant.  Mrs.  May  cleaned  the  offices,  made  the 
fires,  and  scoured  the  stairs;  and  Miss  May,  a  damsel  rising  ten,  put  her 
ringlets  in  paper,  and  read  the  trash  disseminated  by  certain  popular 

weekly  publications*     She  was  being  brought  up ^well,  we  shaU  see 

how. 

One  night  in  winter  a  clerk  remained  beyond  the  usual  hour.  He 
was  just  articled,  had  copied  a  deed  carelessly  and  imperfectly,  and  so 
was  ordered  to  remain  over-hours  aud  copy  it  again.  A  strict  dis- 
ciplinarian was  Mr.  Rowley,  the  overlooking  derk  of  Lyvett,  Castle- 
rosse, and  Lyvett.  The  porter  was  out,  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  May  were 
in  the  kitchen,  the  former  washing  up  the  tea-things,  the  latter  seated 
on  a  low  chair,  and  devouring,  by  the  blaze  of  the  fire,  the  fresh  number 
of  "  E.  Caterpillar's  Penny  Weekly  Repository  of  Romance;"  E.  Cater- 
pillar being  a  popular  writer  with  the  million. 

*'  Anything  new  there,  Sophiar  ?"  asked  the  mother. 

<<  Law,  ma  I  yes :  such  a  splendid  tale !  ^  The  Knight  of  the  Blood  • 
red  Hand.'    It  begins  beautiful." 

"  You'll  try  your  eyes,  reading  by  firelight,  Sophiar.  Come  to  the 
candle." 

^^  I  wish  you  wouldn't  make  a  fuss,"  was  Miss  Sophia's  answer* 

'^  You'll  not  read  long,  I  can  tell  you.  As  soon  as  ever  I  have^ 
finished  these  tea-things,  I'm  a  going  to  clear  the  planer,  and  you'll 
come  and  practise." 

The  young  lady  gave  a  jerk  with  her  shoulders,  and  a  kick  with  her 
feet,  both  of  which  movements  might  be  taken  as  emblematic  of  rebellion. 
But  Mrs.  May  was  as  g^d  as  her  word,  cleared  the  square  piano,  which 
appeared  laden  with  miscellaneous  articles  of  culinary  utility,  not  gene- 
rally found  in  association  with  pianos,  opened  it,  and  put  one  of  the 
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wooden  chairs  before  it.     Miss  Sophia,  however,   declined  to  disturb 
herself. 

'<  What  was  the  good  of  your  father  a  baying  of  the  hinstniment,  and 
what's  the  good  of  your  having' a  genus  for  music,  fpyou  don't  practise  ?" 
demanded  Mrs.  May.  *'  Corner  miss,,  no  shufOing..  And  you  have  not 
looked  at  your  book-lessons  yet." 

"  Ma,  how  you  do  bother!" 

**  Come  this  minute,  I  say,  or  IH  put  you  to  bed ;  and  g^ve  them 
8li^iA.innumfBirto  me,*  adMf  Mi&.  Magr,  whiriBiBg  tiift  lomniK  mit  of  Ae 
chi&Pa  haacL 

^^  Yovdai't  call  tiiem  stupid  whem  ywi  redk  tiMw  yoxmmMy  aad  fwr 
don'ilike-to  b*  dbtmsbedk  at  tlwm^  though  yaou  disturb  ise^"  fsvsed  ^a» 
ohiU,  IB  s  voice  betweaor  scnnniag  and  sobhingi.  ^The  odier  night, 
ishcD  flidiCF  kcpfr  addng  for  his  sapper,  yutr  weie  is  tho*  ibiek  of  ^b» 
^JHightod  Rasft,?  and  you.  wooUn't  stb'  m>m  k,  anil  he  had  to  get  oet 
the  bread  and  ehfaM  lumael^  and  fetch  die  beer !'" 

•  ^^  Never  y«a  mwi  timl^  miss*  Yos  come  te»  ^  pianer  as*  I  bid  you* 
It^ft  not  yoer  pikcc  t»  reflect  mt  aie.'* 

Serbia,  fimiiiBg  leMstanee  useless  flung'  snne  boeite  on  the  cludr,  tir 
matke*  it  higher,  and  flmg'  heiaeif  atop  of  them,  dashing  into  what  she 
caUedi  ^  Ae  scaW  andhermoAer  ^'tfaejingltsi'*  Hbs.  M«f  drew  a 
chair  btSova  dm  flse,  plaoad  hev  feet  on  the  iron  fender;  saufifed'  the  candle 
Oik  tha  tdbie  Whiad  her;  and  opened  die  pubKcatioa  she  had  talmi  fven- 
her  dangktei;  Befcn^  hoamver,  die  was  fairfy  iamiersed  ia  k»  beaades^ 
or  the  jia^a  had  cesae  to  aa?  «nd^  a  tremendous  neme  opsilMBdieaaBed 
than  both  ta  start. 

*^  Sdms  ^vel"  uttctod  Mist  Ma^  a.  faeeufite  exrimnation  of  hers^ 
«  what's  that  ?" 

A  somewhat:  prdoaged  noise,  as  of  a.  steel:  99  diaiv  being'  awved 
vtolendy  aboot,  was  new  he«rd. 
'  *^  Mother  f  suppose  it  dioold  be  an  apparitkm!** 

•  ^^  Suppose  ik  should  be  a  xobben^  come  in  to  kili  us,  or  to  steal  the  law 
papers!"  waa  die  moie  praadcal  reoHBrk  of  Mm..  Maj.  ^^I  darmit 
go  and  SMO." 

'  '^  FIL  go  aid  see^"  aaswoKd  Sophia.  '^  I'm  not  afeaid  of  robbers." 
She  took  the  candle  from  the  tdble,  hmried  feadesdy  ap*stak%  and 
knocked  at  the  front  office  on  the  g^rooad-fioor;- 

Mr.  Jones,  the  yonag  derk,  net  being  used  ta  sofitesjr  ovwiiBg  em- 
ploynmnt,  had  nodded  over  his  work,  feikn  down  with  die  stool,  and 
then  picked  himself  and  his  stool  irasciUy  up  agaiio,  inffictiDg^on  die 
latter  sundry  bumps  es  tha  floor,  by  way  of  revenge*  "  Como  in  V  he 
called  out,  in  answer  to  Sophia's  knock ;  and  very  much  astonished  har 
looked  wftmL  the  knocker  presented  herself.  A  bkn^eyedy  pretty  child, 
widt 'flaxes  hair  diat  curled  on  her  dionlders.  Dressed  weU^  Am  would 
have  bean  an.  degant  diild,  but^  dressed  as>  she  was^  in  ali  die  colonm  of 
die  rainbow,  flaunty,  dirty,  and  with  a  profusion  of  glass  beads  gMtter- 
in|f  aioBt  horas  neekfaRa  adad  bracelets,  ahe  looked.  l^a.litiiieituMnnt 
actrssa  a#  s  eoantrp  fisr. 

^  Why  I  ivj^aad  what:  an  you?'  deBsanied  dm  yoimg  gsndeman.. 

'^liyoB  plnaw>  ym  did  not  know  anybody  waa  leik,  and  whsn  die 
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Qoise  camei  we  Aou|;b(t  it  wts  a  rdbbcr  got  ii^  m  I  eaa^  to  ne,  Imi  ma 
was  afraid." 

'^Wlur  Ml  cvdi's  ^■■k?''  he^ repestodyinialilfttO' take  hi»  eyes  off  her. 
My  Bft.     !E)owii  steinb." 
Do  you  live  here  ?*' 
Tos^"  said  ahe^  dtawing'  heneff  upk     ^  I  am  Msb  Mayv" 

*^0^  mdeed!"  retmedl  idle  youngs  gentlemaiiL  '^Wae  not  Aat  a 

am  tJnkliny?  Jk  was  tlMr  BOMid  ol  duHfe  starded  me  up^  and  sent 
tihe  stool  off  ita  )mg9^  Thfi  fiest  tinw  I  enrer  heand  of  &  piano  in  a  hrnjea^B 
office." 

''BVmiiiek^    Fadierboaghti(slavm«w"' 

«  Yours !    Where  d'ye  keep  it  ?" 

^'  In  the  kitchen,"  answered  the  child.  <^  We  moved  iskiB  diegger  out 
into  the  hack  place  where  the  copper  is,  to  make  zoom  £or  vL  It's 
opposite  Aei  wiDdoiM,  and  I  pnwtiae  at  nighi  when,  I  aoma  beoota  from 
school.'* 

*'  Wl^  don'fr  yeu  givw vs  aocwada i»  iba>  dajjrtiine?"  he  dBnaoded, 
driighted  afr  Hm  anuaeoMnt  winch  appeared  ta  be  akrikiag'  up..  ^'^  We 
might  get  up  a  waltz  when  ih»  gervmusa  aae^  outJ* 

Miss  May  shook  her  headl  ^  Faiher  aaya  it  maat  imver  he  apm^  till 
evaEybc»dy^8  gone;  ^km  genl&iaen  wanld  not  Itle  iL  So  na  heepa  dishes 
and  things  atop  of  it  in  the  daytime,  for  fear  I  should  forget  aaui.  acioek 
hf  wkan  I'm  atsf  Wma  at  twriive  o'eloek^" 

*^  Well,  iM»  is  a  xum  gol^'  BMiMered  Mr  Jonea  ta  hbaseli  *^How 
many  hrethega  and  raateis  liava  yoi%  daU  ?* 

*^  i  hai«  wot  g^t  any  of  eioier^  And  thafs  why  ara.  aaya  akm  cant 
afford  ta  aptnd  aaoiftapOB  naa.     Fm  ia  ha  ttlmiy  when  I  gfww  npuf 

^Thank  you,  soy  deer,  ftr  ik»  iaforaMtJon.  Tou.  look  lihaa  ona.  I 
sbcmld  say  yvnangliihe  taJkan  fara&Amhia»-I^  ooftyycm 

are  toa  pretty/* 

The  gid  took  ite  eoDEapIineiil:  ftr  aacnaaiu  Slt»hn£na  bea  head»  and 
ber '  vnficeapittd  band  atola  up  to  twirl  voottd  A»  ends  of  bar  nii^eta.  in 
the  endowment  ol  vamiyy  l^ura  has  been  psodigrai  to  many  ci  w^  hut 
&^e  bad  betn  ramarkal^  so  t^  SophiA  May.. 

'^ScipUarP  ealed  onta^Toiea  from  tha'  lower  lagiona.  ^^Sopbxar! 
What  ia  it?" 

«<  Wb0  is  tibat?'  cpicUjr  aalnd  Mr.  Joaaft. 

«  Thatfa  ma.     She ?' 

<*  Sopbiar,  I  my!  Who  ai»yeu  taUrnig  t»^  Wbaw  tbare?"  repeated 
tbey<He& 

^*  Ma,"  aoswexad  the  ctiU^  putting  ber  bead  oat  at  tfa^doer  to  speak^ 
**  it*a  cme  of  tile  genilemew  not  gone.'' 

Up  raeed  Mn.  May,  and  the  yoong  man  seeagniiwd  bar  as?  the  lady  be 
had  Man  on  her  bands  and  kaee^.  eWoning  the-  fi<oat-  doovetep  ibe  first 
morning  be  eame,  when  b»  bad  miaandbntood  tba  elesbaf  iimey  and  bad 
arnved  a&  bcmr  too  eai^y. 

^*  Bless  me,  nr  !  I  abouU  act  baive  took  npo»  mysiil  to  sand  So«pbiar 
kk  bare,  bat  we  tboagbt  everybody  was  gene,  and  waa  alttmed  at  the 
Boiae.  Sopbiar,  asia^  wben  you  saiw  i6  waa  all  ligbt,.  why  didn't  yon 
eame  aiway  agaia  directly?'' 
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*^  Don't  put  yourself  out,  Mrs.  May,  she  has  done  no  harm.  What 
time  do  you  get  this  oiBoe  open  in  the  morning?^ 

^^  About  half-past  seven,  sur,  these  dark  mornings.  I  beg^n  with  this 
floor  first,  and  get  my  sweeping  over  and  ail  the  fires  alight,  before  I  nt 
down  to  my  breakfast." 

"  Then  I'm  blest  if  I  won't  knock  off  for  to-night,  if  I  can  get  in  at 
that  hour,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Jones.  "  I  shall  have  time  to  finish  thb 
beastly  thing  before  ten,  when  old  Row  comes.  But  he  had  best  mind, 
again,  how  he  gives  me  my  day's  writing  to  do  over  twice,  for  I  won't 
stand  it     Grood  night  to  you.  Dame  May.     Put  out  the  gas." 

*'  Sophy,"  said  Mrs.  May,  when  they  returned  to  the  kitchen,  ^^  did  he 
hear  the  sound  of  the  pianer?" 

Sophy  nodded. 

«  What  did  he  say  ?" 

^'  He  asked  if  it  was  here,  and  I  told  him  it  was,  and  it  was  ours." 

''  Then  you  were  a  little  ape  for  your  pains.  You  should  have  stood 
out  to  him  that  it  was  a  sound  from  the  next  house.  Tour  father  don't 
want  the  Mr.  Lyvetts  to  know  of  it :  they'd  make  a  fuss  perhaps.  Never 
scruple  to  tell  a  lie,  child)  in  a  necessary  cause." 

"  Can  I  have  that  paper  now  ?"  asked  Sophia. 

"No,"  snapped  Mrs.  May,  "  I  have  hardly  beg^  it*  Cret  on  with 
your  jingles." 

From  the  above  little  episode  of  one  evening,  the  reader  may  gather 
somewhat  of  how  Sophia  May  was  being  brought  up.  It  need  not  be 
explained  that  her  parents  were  making  that  most  reprehensible  and  fatal 
mistake  of  rearing  her  to  be  above  her  station.  No  training  can  be 
more  pernicious,  or  is  likely  to  brin?  forth  more  disastrous  fruits.  They 
had  married  late  in  life,  and  were  decent,  hard-working  people;  and  u 
they  had  had  the  good  sense  to  make  their  child  hard-working  too,  they 
would  have  g^ven  her  comfort  and  content  for  her  portion.  Mrs.  May 
had  been  an  inferior  servant  in  a  high  family,  had  picked  up  there  some 
exalted  ideas,  and  the  publications  she  had  addicted  herself  to  reading 
did  not  tend  to  sober  them.  Undoubtedly  the  child  was  a  pretty,  fairy- 
looking  thing,  and  a  fancied  resemblance  to  one  of  the  aristocratic 
daughters,  in  the  family  where  Mrs.  May  had  served,  first  put  ridiculous 
notions  for  Sophia  into  her  brain.  The  father  was  a  more  sensible  man, 
but  he  was  so  ardently  attached  to  this  only  child  that  he  too  readily  fell 
into  the  snare,  and  upon  that  one  point  was  now  as  extravagant  as  his 
wife.  For  their  station  they  were  in  easy  circumstances.  The  man's 
wages  sufiEiced  for  their  wants,  in  the  humble  way  they  were  accustomed 
to  live,  Mrs.  May  had  saved  money,  and  a  sister  of  Mrs.  May's,  who  was 
a  lady's  maid,  was  ever  ready  to  produce  funds  to  be  spent  on  Sophia. 
Stranfi^e  that  they  could  not  see  the  incongruity  of  what  they  were  doing ! 
The  child,  with  her  flounces  and  furbelows,  her  music  and  dancing,  her 
pernicious  romance-reading,  and  her  fostered  vanity;  and  they,  with 
their  household  drudgery,  living  amidst  their  ketties  and  saucepans  and 
cooking  and  cleaning — what  an  absurdity  it  all  was  I  Hie  way  m  which 
the  child  was  dressed  out  on  a  Sunday,  was  something  wonderiuL  to 
behold.  Muslins  in  summer,  satins  in  winter,  streamers  of  many  colours^ 
gaudy  artificial  flowers,  and  snow-white  feathers  I  In  the  morning  she 
would  be,  as  the  mother  expressed  it^  ^^  in  her  dirt,"  watching  the  prepara- 
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iions  for  dinner,  or  exercinng  tbe  piano,  and  at  one  o'clock  fetching  the 
heer  from,  the  public-house,  fiut  in  the  afternoon  she  was  turned  out  in 
style,  and  told  to  ''  walk  up  and  down  the  street,  that  people  might  see 
her ;"  her  father  and  mother,  who  on  that  day  would  sit  at  the  windows 
of  old  Mr.  Lyvett's  room  on  the  first  floor,  watching  her  with  looks  of 
love  and  admiration ;  the  former  with  his  pipe,  and  his  beer  in  a  pewter 
pot,  the  latter  with  her  weekly  newspaper,  which,  however,  she  could 
scarcely  coax  her  eyes  to  read  a  line  of,  so  absorbed  was  she  with  that 
vision  pacing  the  quiet  street  in  her  young  vanity,  whose  long-tailed 
silken  streamers  fluttered  out  behind  her,  to  the  amazement  of  every  chance 
passer-by.  What  did  they  promise  to  themselves  would  be  the  end  of  all 
this,  when  the  child  grew  up  ? — that  she  would  be  content  to  continue 
her  abode  with  them,  and  live  as  they  did  ?  Where  else  was  she  to  live  ? 
Poor  Sophia  May !  events  that  really  did  happen  in  after  life,  were  not 
so  much  her  fault,  as  the  fault  of  her  most  foolish  parents.  And,  mind 
you,  this  is  a  true  picture :  a  simple  narrative  of  what  actually  occurred. 

IL 

We  must  now  go  on  to  a  few  years  later.  One  Thursday  night  the 
quiet  street  above  mentioned  (and  it  was  the  dullest  and  quietest  street 
imaginable  after  business  hours,  when  the  lawyers  had  deserted  it  for  the 
night)  was  aroused  from  its  silence  by  the  echoes  of  a  cab,  which  came 
fast  down  it,  and  pulled  up  at  the  door  of  Ly vett,  Castlerosse,  and  Lyvett. 
What  could  the  cab  want  at  that  hour?  Who  had  it  brought ?  Plenty 
of  cabs,  and  carriages  too,  might  be  seen  before  the  door  in  the  day,  but 
never  at  night. 

"  Why,  S  it  ain't  old  May !"  exclaimed  Miss  Jenkins,  putting  her  head 
out  at  the  next-door  window,  she  and  her  sister  being  laundresses  to  that 
house,  which  accommodated  several  firms.  "  Where  has  he  been  to  in  a 
cskh  ?     Here,  Esther,  come  and  have  a  look  at  old  May  in  a  cab  !*' 

**  Who's  that  getting  out  of  it,  in  a  blue  veil?  Whatever's  old  May 
up  to  ?  There's  the  gaslight  on  her  face  now — what  a  nice-looking  young 

lady  1" 

^<  Why  I  it's  the  daughter  come  home !    Oh,  it's  nobody  but  her.    Pm 

sure  of  it." 

*'  I'll  go  in  and  have  a  word  with  them  presently,  when  they  are  settled 
a  bit,  and  see  what  she's  like,"  cried  Miss  Esther.  ''It's  her,  safe 
enough." 

''  Safe  enough  "  it  was.  Miss  May,  who  had  been  for  two  years  to  a 
school  on  the  French  coast,  had  now  completed  her  education,  and  re- 
turned home  for  good.  When  Miss  Esther  Jenkins  entered,  she  found 
her  sitting  in  the  kitchen  with  her  fond  parents.  She  was  eighteen  now, 
and  certainly  very  good-looking.  The  long  curls  she  had  worn  as  a  child, 
were  now  twisted  in  a  peculiar  way,  "French  and  fashionable,"  Miss 
Jenkins  called  it,  round  her  head.  She  was  above  the  middle  height,  and 
e^sy  in  her  movements,  very  much  pinched  in  about  the  waist,  with  fine 
falling  shoulders,  an  admirably-fitting  dress,  and  a  prodigious  deal  of  pre- 
tension. Miss  Jenkins  took  it  all  in  at  a  glance,  and  especially  the  young 
lady's  first  declaration  that  she  did  not  know  how  she  should  get  on  in 
l4pndon,  having  forgotten  her  English 
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MiM  ]£sy  tunied  to  tlie  place  c£  &e  <fld  iH^^   ItirasihHeffil],aiid 
flheopMndit.    She  sterwck  m  few  chordi  and  itaitol  hmk  wiJhmwnwwL 
Mais,  eW  hocviUe^  «e  piaao-Ul !     Je  ne- 


u 


J>o  trjr  to  e^ak  in  Englidi,  Svphnr,"  v^god  Ifes.  Maj,  iMdi  tean 
inkereyea.  ^ uov  ever  sbull  m ^t «lo«|^  tf  ^u  don^?  Whatisit 
tkiitk  the  matter?    3>]d  yov  see  aiiytlniig«faBt£igliteDBd  «f  yoa?" 

'^  It  aa  aaoh  a — what  do  yon  eall  it  in  B^iA?  *  dm^tdftd  piaao.  I 
had  an  aeoai  ham  tofndied  ma  eleotrie  batlaiy.  It  has  sat  all  iny  iiueat 
MBBaical  nerm  on  the  jar:  nuk  i^te  eat  peaoae  siwb.  1  ahdl  neiar  be  aUe 
io  kraofa  it  ngvn :  jaauda.** 

**  She  hna  not  iqiute  foigot  her  mother  tongna,"  kterpoiad  Ifis 
Jenkna.    **  Whidi  ia  a  oonaolation  worthy  of  thimkiiggnng;" 

Bophia  turned  a  aharp  look  npon  ker. 

<'  Did  yea  Iuhfo  no  £i^liA  guis  wiiaUn<r4rt  tkeadhod?"  adaed  Mia 
Jenkiaa. 

"^  Jfais  om." 

"  Did  you  have  no  English  girls  whatever  at  the  school  ?"  repeated  th^ 
visitor,  apparently  determined  to  persevere  till  she  got  a  reply  she  could 
understand. 


u 


^  And  did  you  never  talk  together  ?* 

<<  Be  temps  oi  temps.  Now  and  then,"  move  hastily  added  9opfaii,|ie^ 
oemng  a  T^petitian  of  the  question  was  coming,  as  belbn. 

**  Hien  it'a  very  aingufair  how  yoa  can  have  forgot  it«t  nfH,"  retorted 
liGss  Jenidns,  aginificantly,  **  for  when  aohooigidb  get  tagedier  they  do 
talk." 

The  tone  hrought  fire  into  the  temper  of  Miss  May.  She  4a8t  a  look 
of  spiteful  malignity  xm  the  ofiender,  and  ooolly  turaad  ker  faaek  upon 
hetj  peaking  rudely. 

**  It  is  not  agreeahle  to  me  to  he  pestered  with  aiiaugeta  to-night  I 
am  tired  with  my  sea  voyage,  and  the  company  of  sny  father  and  mamna 
ia  as  mndi  as  my  nerves  will  support." 

^  Then  I'll  make  myself  scarce,"  added  Miss  Jenkaa,  who  was  mm 
inclined  to  laugh  than  to  take  ofiFence,  ^'  and  come  in  some  other  tin^ 
n/hen  you  are  in  company  cue." 

"  I  say,  Esther,"  whispered  Mrs.  May,  following  Miss  Jenkins  wp-stani 
to  fiMten  the  door,  **  she  ddn^  mean  no  offence,  die's  only  knooked  up 
acfter  the  sea-sickness." 

"  Where  no  offence  is  meant,  none  is  took,"  replied  Miss  Jenkioi.  **/ 
know  what  the  little  tempers  of  yovng  iolks  is.  We  was  yoai^  o^ 
selves  onoe." 

'<  But  amt  she  heantiful?"  pleaded  Mrs.  May.  ^  And  sodi  style! 
Nohody  oould  take  her  to  be  anything  hat  the  mai  lady.* 

^  Thorongh-faved,"  responded  Miss  Jenkins.     ^<il0od  nighC 

«<  Good  nigkt,  Esther.  Oh— I  say !  I  wish  you'd  tell  yoar  Martha  to 
httkt  hear  mats  of  a  meming  towanla  the  house  on  yonr  other  nde,  inetetd 
0f  on  this.  She's  later  than  I  am,  and  her  dust  mdcea  my  'Steps  and 
payment  in  such  a  mess.  One  day  Mr.  Lysett  asked  af  I  hal  deaoed 
these.    Good  oi^t." 

•'  I  wish  'em  joy  of  her,  Martha,"  were  the  woids  of  Miss  Jeidflins  ti 
her  sister.    '*  Such  an  affected,  studE-ont  fine  My  yon  netar  ww,  Vhi^ 
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^faej'll  do  "vitkiHr i&  Bmi  Utchmty  I  oanft  tell.    Sfaenvmxste  b  «riooti  and 
a  pair  of  footmen." 

^  Bat  she's  JjandsDine  ?* 

^AiHHulBOBe'&ee,  «si  a  lisodsooMe  figwe;  I  doiiH  say  totiweoo- 
inry::  iiat  ^  ikn  <gctt »  inadfal  look,  if  vhe's  fnt  «ait.  I  know  ilus :  l£ 
fortune  had  blessed  me  with  a  daugiiter,  I'd  rather  wee  her  a  female 
travelling  tinker,  than  I'd  brang  Jmt  up  to  be  a  fiae  lady,  mat  hmmg  one 
myself." 

Smndm^  cane,  iind  aftn  diimer  Mr.  Ms^  i(tartod  to  tiie  Weet-end  to 
&teh  has  iitfj'sMtor^inipatMrt  iliat  she  eikoiidd  ieaart;  Iwr  eyes  with  the 
iBHTOHttmeirt  in  Serbia.  Mrs.  May  waaAied  up  iiie  dishes,  md  Sophia 
itiwided  to  -the  ''^Saaday  wiadowi,"  aod  8«t  <down  tfaeiie.  She  held  in 
her  hand  the  weekly  paper,  but  she  glanced  at  it  diiooidjentediy.  The 
iemtB  of  her  aducatioa  weae  Abeady  be^^iKBg  to  show  :thsmsidves.  iShe 
iiad  iraett  idaooiiieBtod  wer  «iioe  she  came  hontne.  A  alight  ddflpote, 
msing  oat  of  her  foma  iH-tompec,  had  ooeuned  the  previan  day  with 
4nr  iDodser,'  in  wluch  idie  lad  said  'diat  the  thosae  was  no  fit  hwae  for  hee, 
«nd  that  the  iml^ar  -atmosphere  <if  a  icitethaa  «nmld  kiil  hec  fi«r  re* 
sidence  in  France  had  not  tended  to  improve  the  tone  of  her  mind  and 
inart,  home^mt  itmay^have  Mped  her  Freach.  She  had  heen  to  one  of 
the  c4fag9  semiiiaises  lh»e :  tvnentqr  pouoids  a  year,  paid  qaartedy  ia  ad- 
TaoMe,  iaohided^iverylihing,  from  toe  first  day  of .  January  to  the  thirty^ 
firat  «f  Deoead^r.  ^P9vrd  Mrs.  Jeaicins  might  have  ^pkan  <CMrt  her 
opinion  of  them,  had  she  gone  to  pass  a  week  in  one. 

Soptda  May  sat  at  the  liist-tioor  window,  feeTing  iraiy  aiiserafale,  long- 
ing for  excitement,  vowing  that  she  would  not  long  put  up  yniAk^Mg, 
and  sullenly  glancing  over  the  ^*  b^te"  newspaper :  aitw  the  beauties  of 
JkigieBB  Sue's  novels  (adnoh  the  idiool  had  prooirad  em  ihe  sly),  English 
litecatare  waa  taaiie,  iei«n  diat  of  a  low  ^i^eekly  paper.  Suddenly  she 
threw  it  ^wn  with  a  gesture  'of  impatience,  and,  dashiag  opea  the 
amidow,  looked  :£ram  it  up  liw  street,  -wondering  iiow  asuch  longer  iier 
father  and  aunt  would  be. 

They  were  net  ia  sight.  Not  a  soul  was  in  it,  save  one ;  ^on  a  Sunday 
it  WAS  afliways  ^Mrtiadarly  empty.  Hiis  one,  who  was  a  foppishly-dresseay 
though  not  ungentlemanly-looking  young  aaan,  was  coming  down  it  with 
a.  qniekstep.  He  halted  nt  the  door  nndenieath,  and  Icaoeked,  a  thunder- 
wag  IcBoak.  ^bfihia,  who  had  ^drawn  back,  still  peeped  out,  and  eaw  n 
«oaiewfaat  simple  conntenaace,  a  anonstachethat  weald  have  been  ^sir  had 
there  been  enoagli  of  it  to  lie  aeen,  %ht  Uue  eyes,  and  an  eye^giaas  stodc 
in  ^ene  of  them. 

She  would  not  have  answered  the  door  for  the  werld,  eo  poor  MnSi 
May,  wiio  was  in  ^e  attic  with  her  gown  off,  had  to  throw  a  shawl  over 
iaar  Uack  petticoat  and  hasten  down;  but  not  before  a  second  and  diiid 
knock  had  resounded  throagiithe  bouBa.  She  daoi^ed  a  eortsey  wfaea 
abe  saw  who  it  was. 

^'Oh,  here^  sonwbody  at  last !     I  thought  yen  and  May  were  adbep,^' 
the  gentieman's  salutation. 

I  (hope  yauH  be -so  good  as  to  ezonse  ^  sir.     May  is  'gone  odt,  and 
up  at  the  top,  a  cleaning  of  913^0^." 

^EUive  yon  aeea  my^sigarHcasef"  he  ^lemaaded,  entoxiag  ^le  front 
ofiMO'On  ikft  »gK>iaid*:fioor.    ^  I  snast  hww  iefb  it  here  faaA  ai^.'' 
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« I  have  not  been  into,  the  room,  bit.  I  don't  generally  go  in  tiU  a 
Monday  morning." 

''  I  must  find  it/'  he  resumed,  looking  about.  '<  I  had  got  some  prune 
-cabanas  in  it,  ready  for  to-day;  and  the  shops  that  keep  anything  worth 
smoking  shut  themselves  up  on  a  Sunday,  and  be  hanged  to  them !  Yoo 
needn't  wait.     I  can  let  myself  out." 

'^  Shall  I  look  in  the  rooms  up-staim,  sir?" 

"  No,  it's  not  there.     It's  here,  if  it's  anywhere." 

Mrs.  May  retreated  aloft,  and  the  gentleman,  after  an  unsaccessfol 
search,  marched  up-stairs  himself,  whistling  some  bars  from  ihe  last 
night's  opera,  fiut  his  tune  came  to  an  abrupt  close ;  for  on  opening 
ihe  door  of  his  father^s  room,  he  found  himself,  to  his  extreme  astonish- 
ment, face  to  face  with  a  lady. 

She  had  risen  at  his  entrance,  A  handsome  girl  with  confident 
manners,  whose  fair  hair  was  braided  round  her  head  in  elaborate  twists 
and  turnings.  Young  men  are  not  very  competent  judges  of  attire:  the 
eyes  of  this  one  onlytook  in  the  general  effect  of  the  lady's  dress,  and 
that  was  splendid.  He  hastily  snatched  off  his  hat  and  dropped  Ids  eye- 
glass. 

Who  in  the  world  was  she?  As  to  her  having  any  connexion  with 
Mrs.  May,  her  dirty  shawl  and  her  black  petticoat,  such  an  iDcongruity 
never  would  have  occurred  to  him.  How  should  it  ?  Though  not  usually 
Wjonting  in  confidence,  it  rather  failed  him  now,  for  he  was  at  aloes  how 
to  address  her. 

''  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  was  beginning,  but  she  spoke  at  the  same 
moment. 

"  Pardon,  monsieur." 

Oh,  she  was  French,  then !  Had  she  crossed  the  Channel  in  a  balloon, 
and  been  dropped  into  the  offices  of  Lyvett,  Castlerosse,  and  Lyvett  by 
mistake  ?  How  else  had  she  come  ?  and  what  did  she  want  there?  He 
began  to  recal  his  French,  not  a  word  of  which  had  his  tongue  ever  ottered 
since  leaving  school. 

"  Madame,  voulez-vous  excuser  moi — je  suis — je  trouve,"  and  there 
Jhe  came  to  a  stand-still — what  the  dickens  was  "  cigar-case"  in  French  ? 
fortunately  she  helped  him  out. 

"  I  beg  to  ask  your  pardon,  a  thousand  pardons,  for  addressing  you  in 
French.  I  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  speak  only  French,  and 
having  but  since  a  day  or  two  returned  to  England,  that  I  forget  my 
self  k  chaque  instant.     I  fear  I  am  in  your  way.     Shall  I  retire  T* 

"  By  no  means.  I  will  not  disturb  you  for  a  moment.  I  am  in  search 
of  a — a  parcel — which  I  mislaid  yesterday." 

As  he  spoke,  his  eyes  fell  on  the  *'  parcel."  It  was  on  ihe  corner  of  the 
mantelpiece.  At  the  same  moment  some  vehicle  came  rattling  down  the 
street,  turned  round,  and  drew  up  at  the  door. 

He  took  a  step  to  the  other  wmdow  and  looked  from  it.  Not  lihe  one 
she  was  at  It  was  as  he  expected,  his  own  cab.  He  had  walked  from 
the  chambers  of  a  barrister  close  by,  where  he  had  been  lounging  a^i^y 
an  hour,  and  had  ordered  his  groom  to  follow  him.  With  an  elaborate 
bow  (and  certainly  a  respectful  one)  to  the  lady,  he  quitted  her  presence 
3nd  descended  the  staircase.  Again  ishe  peep^  from  the  window.  She 
saw  him  open  the  <<  parcel,"  light  a  cigar,  puff  nway  at  it,  and  step  into 
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the  cab,  ivhich  bore  the  Ljvett  crest.  The  groom  ascended  to  his  place, 
and  the  smoke  went  puffing  up  the  street.  Then  she  extended  her  head 
further,  and  looked  afiter  it.  Nearly  at  the  top  of  the  street  the  cab 
fitopped ;  it  was  pulled  up  so  suddenly  that  the  horse's  head  and  fore-legs 
were  jerked  into  the  air.  Mr.  May  and  his  sister-in-law  were  just  pass- 
ing it. 

"Hallo,  May  I    Here." 

Mr.  May  touched  his  hat,  and,  leaying  Miss  Foxaby  on  the  pavement, 
ltpproach^d  the  cab,  and  touched  his  hat  again. 

'^  May  !  who  the  deuce  is  that  down  yonder  ?'' 

«  Sir  ?"  cried  Mr.  May. 

*'  Who's  that  lady  in  the  governor's  private  room  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  wno's  there,  sir,"  answered  Mr.  May.  For  it  really  did 
not  occur  to  him  that  the  gentleman  present  would  not  know  his  daugh- 
ter.    "  You  don't  mean  my  wife,  or  my         " 

'^  Your  wife !"  impetuously  interrupted  the  young  man,  g^^ng  an  ad- 
monishing touch  to  nis  impatient  horse.  "  Who  next  will  you  ask  me  if 
I  know  ?  There's  a  lady  there,  I  tell  you.  As  handsome  a  girl  as  ever 
I  saw." 

Refleclion  dawned  upon  the  porter.  "  With  light  hair,  sir,  and  coral 
beads  in  it,  and  a  green-and-gold-looking  dress  on  ?** 

"  Green-and-gold  for  all  I  know.  Something  dazzling.  She  speaks 
French." 

"  It  is  Sophiar,  sir." 

«Eh?     Who?" 

^'  Our  daughter,  sir.  She  came  home  last  Thursday.  She  has  been 
a  finishing  her  edication  in  France  at  a  French  school." 

The  gentleman  stared  for  a  few  moments  at  Mr.  May,  as  if  unable  to 
understand  him.  Then  returned  his  digar  to  his  lips,  slightly  shook  the 
reins,  and  was  whirled  round  the  comer  on  his  way  to  the  West-end, 
where  he  dwelt  at  his  father's  residence. 

"  Oh  my  goodness  heart,  Sophia  I  how  beautiful  you  do  look !  Well, 
if  ever  I  saw  anybody  so  much  improved  in  all  my  life." 

"  I  am  grown,  am  I  not,  Aunt  Foxaby  ?" 

"  Grown  lovely,  child^  Ah,  and  somebody  else  thinks  so.  Somebody 
we  met  in  this  street  with  his  cab  and  groom,  a  smoking  of  his  cigar,  au 
80  stylish !" 

'<  Who  was  that  gentleman,  father  ?"  inquired  Soplua,  '^  I  forgot 
myself  as  usual,  and  addressed  him  in  French." 

"  That  was  young  Mr.  Lyvett." 

^*  That  it  was  not,"  echoed  Sophia.  ^'  I  remember  young  Lyvett  well. 
A  haughty  fellow  with  black  eyebrows  and  a  hooked  nose,  who  looked 
down  upon  everybody." 

*'  Sophiar's  thinking  of  the  eldest  son,"  interposed  Mrs.  May,  who 
was  now  attired  for  the  afternoon.  ^'  This  one  is  Mr.  Fred.  Ue  was 
articled  to  a  firm  in  the  country,  Sophiar,  some  house  in  a  different 
branch  of  law  business,  and  was  never  here  till  lately.  But  he  is  twenty- 
one  now,  and  has  come  back  for  good.  They  do  say  he's  to  have  a  share 
in  the  business,  like  his  eldest  brother." 

'<  What  did  he  want  down  here  to-day  p"  exclaimed  the  porter. .  ^'  I 
don't  think  I  ever  knew  any  of  'em  to  have  troubled  us  on  a  Sunday." 
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'<&phia  kad letter  hckmit,*'  «Md  JULau  F«nd>js  mA  »  kMring 
aod.  ^  Stamogar  tfanni  kare  happened,  M  j  d«aE,  iie  and  yoa  nm 
AakfliidMaMft  girl  he  «wr  am,  nd  l»tadc  jonibra  Bgd  Id^.* 

*'  Who  said  it  P"  asked  Sophia,  quickly. 

«  Mr.  Fred  Lyvett." 

^  I  WMild  0ae  ke  «9«i  atriMk  viAne  wiliMnt  ifaevtfciHii^ 
Sophia  to  herself.    "  Well^ioane,  liiiiisiaiMig^Dniig^   BvtkeMikfllf 
a  fooL     Never  mind ;  petk^H^faa^aall  ifa  keMn." 

Now,  whether  the  fault  was  Mr.  Frederick  Lyfstt's,  ori^kiflierttiras 
Miss  May's,  whether  itaraae  hfymmidmi,  ornmeiiier  kydengo,  certain 
k  is,  liuit  in  tke  coue  of  Ae  aert  week  they  awt  and  ^^wwetsed^togetiier 
dnae  (ibmb  :  mce  ia  ^3ie  «tnet,  and  iiraoB  on  tke  stabs,  **  after  kMm." 
By  the  end  of  the  week  they  had  baooBM  toiaiaHy  antiaiato,  lo  that  it 
psahakly  did  «iot  wa  m\m  Sefhia,  though  it  did  km  firther  and  awther, 
vkea,  on  ike  foUoMong'  fionday,  oaxfy  in  tke  afkenuaon,  Jir.  Fnd  up 
psarod,  and  aaid  ke  «as  oMne.te  escort  Jdin  May  to  Waetaaaster  Aiibej^ 
which  he  had  heard  her  express  a  wish  to  see,  that  she  '*  might  compin 
Us  ardikectwe  with  idnt  ef  the  Reonoi  Oatfaeiie  diiikui  ahekdikeii 
accustomed  to  admire  ia  FnoKe." 

Had  JMr.  Frederick  Lyvettoome  aad««ffered  to  take  kcr  toiaipect  a 
Boman  Catholic  purgatory  in  the  fiery  regions,  it  is  certain  Mr.  aadlin. 
May  would  never  have  dared  to  offer  an  ohjectioa,  so  ia^presBedi  were 
they  with  the  honour  done  her  in  going  anywhere  with  a  Lyvett  Ac- 
aoodiagfy,  they  jtavted. 

" Now,  shall  we xide ^er  walk?"  began  Mc  fred,  afikiing  faisami. 

Sapkia  replied  tkat  ske  wonUfrofiw  to  walk. 

*'  Walking  ke  it,  tken,*'  mponied  the  goadomaa.  <'  Xoa  flon^  hnoir 
kosr  alened  I  am  that  yaa  conaBotod  to  come  odth  ma." 

<'  Did  you  think  I  should  not  P"  asked  Mjsb  May. 

**  Well— «ur  aefoaintaaae  lias  keen  so  skort  that  i  tboogkt  yev  niglit 
object  on. that  score.  Still,  I  knew  yon  were  a  sensftie  -giii,  witkoat  aoj 
stupid  nonsense  about  you.     Otkerwiae  I  akoidd  not  have  adsed." 

^Fei^ps  it  is  not  qaite  eoMMK  t^,/iutf  my  coanag  out  like  <6nB, kot  it 
is  so  ignatelnl  to  me  to  got,  oven  for  an  koiB^  into  coBganial  society,  tlat 
I  forget  appearances.  You  must  be  aware  that  in  my  home  (as  I  mai 
perferoe  call.it)  there  is  no  oociety  for  ime/* 

'*  Certainly,  old  May  and  kis-- — il  awaa  Mkuaad  lh&«.liay  arews^- 
different  from  you.  When  he  told  me  last  Saadnr  that  you  were  his 
JaagklBr,  I  eonhl  not  kolieve  it.** 

^l  am  /diftnent,"  answered  SopAaa.  <<Aaid  iww  I  shall nantse  i» 
drag  through  my  days  in  a  place  and  position  so  unoaited  to  me,  Icamot 
4A  I  kave  keen  laiaBnikle  efor  snwe  I  retamed.  As  a  cUU,  nqf  sodal 
anhappiness  did  aet  strike  me,  kut  now  I  feei  it  deeply.  I  ToifuieiefiDO^ 
aHoA,  Mr.  Lyvott ;  dt  as  as  necesaaiy  to  my  oatoie  as  air;  theiefbie  yoi 
nay  jodge  what  my  kone  is  to  me.  Ikolieva,df  i  kava  toatop  ia^t,  I 
ahni  die  antk  ckagrio," 

^    *^l  am  sure  I  wish  I  could  proiideyou  wkk  a  beMer,**  said  Jir.  Lywtt> 
in-an.ia^paiBe'Of  gpsMBBBi  pity,  w^Hch  kadxoaMy  nodnngvoMrtia  It 
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3iiiist  ad>iiHt  io  my^ite.'' 

Wkmt  aotli  talnn^,  «fid  Tialkiiig  slewljc,  isnd  lodskig  st  tfaeifovBtaraB 
at  Charing-cross,  at  the  Horse  Guards,  and  other  petnts  of  iataseat,  all 
(of  whick  ^Sofkki  pntesidto  haw  iorgoten,  ^eyamved  at  VltetBHiister 
MAejjmtaBlhtsggJtm'mmmfAo^^  So  ail  Aey  had  to  do 

^WBsta  Bad  $heir  way  hack  a^aia,  ivbieli  th^<£d  with  lathsr  men  «peed:; 
for  Mr.  Lyvett  called  a  cab,  the  best-looking  he  could  see  o&^dwatead, 
«ad  aBooated  Sophia  koioe  oi  it. 

Tb«B  tbo  aeyifftaaoe  kad  hegvn,  md  dras  it«eoiitiBnefl.  C?aatiauBiL 
mK^  theiiiiataatBd  yaang  anan  was  noatty  md  tmiy  in  deop  knre  with 
BopUa  May,  Md  had  iaoiDed  a  reselve  4iAt  whoa  hn  iana  fiv  Baaryu^ 
xmaie,  ao  otkor  shcndd  jbe  his  -ynSs. 

The  wily  girl  saw  her  ends  gained,  ortaatfMrwi^  tohe  so.  madiar 
she  Horved  him  or  sot,  is  af  no  oonaeiiaeDce  ken.  The  xaUng  faumon  of 
her  heart  was  ambition  :  a  craving  for  social  position,  an  intense,  eagar 
ionging  lio  he  lifted  ^mA  of  ^  low  rankriie  was  kom  to,  aad  to  kve  «t  ease. 
This  Ae  aovotod,  aad  this  she  deteenoaed  to  attakt;  wke^ier  hy^fiar  aoaaaa 
or  unfair,  attain  it  she  would.  As  the  wife  af  Sredenek  Lyvaltali  ikoB 
laonld  kokecs,  and  &om  tiiat  fiiat  day  when  Ibey  aiet  in  kas  fstkai's  Toom, 
she  laid  her  plans  and  played  her  cards  with  ao  other  kapd,  Sad.  Fx^eda- 
fick  £^vett  laaathed  a.  dishanooEabie  word  to  her,  she  would  have  sent 
ihkaflyixig::  not  that  her  ponacipies.were  of  ^e  fiiat  water,  bntahe  koow 
tkat  no  waist  keep  ^em  .so,  if  she  would  nse  to  a  good  positioa  in  the 
WDiid.  She  was  g^fibed  by  nature  with  oni£t  aad  cunanig,  aad  tkoogii 
young  in  years,  was  versed  in  worldly  wisdom,  and  ooaM  take  good  care 
ijf  henelf.  She  i»d  Jiot  read  French  aioaris  aad  Englidh  Calerpiihir  pro- 
ductions for  nothing. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  inarvriio  the^aader  i&atUr,  Fredenek  Lyvett, 
who  had  heea  reared  in  the  pnrpidiees  of  hss  raak,  idioald  iovver  himself 
to  make  one  in  the  hoose  of  his  fafeher^s  servaats  as  (wxy  we  say  it !) 
an  equal ;  it  was  almost  a  marvel  %d  -Sopiiia.  Bat  ^bat  he  did  so,  theia 
was  ao  disputing.  The  uofertunate  frails  which  tbooe  awtten  were  to 
bear  in  after  years,  caused  their  particulars  to  be  well  known,  it  was  'a 
hat^  paoved  afterwaads,  tkat  Frederick  Lyvett  we«dd  -sit  ia  ^t  kitchen 
of  theirs,  and  join  in  their  meais,  tea  or  siiqiper,  aa  the  case  aught  ka. 
Not  at  •fiffst  Sophia  was  mero  waiy  than  to  iatrodace  him  where  his 
tastes  could  be  ^cSently  shocked,  and  the  distaaoe  between  <Aiem  leiidered 
toegkuiog,  aatii  i^e  believed  her  iaflaeooo  enrer  him  had  taken  firm  root. 
Jb  ^Ae  ^smdj  ^gbBiijge  af  llieir  aoquaiateBee,  she  was  his  -ooaipaiaQB  only  out 
of  doors,  as  on  that  expedition  to  Weotnaaster  Abkey,  or  lin  Mr.  LymatAi 
aoom  on  a  Seaday  afiberaoon.  iBot  later,  wkan  tne  afBsv  was  ^rther 
advanced,  the  parties  altogether  more  familiar,  and  he  more  infatuated, 
then  Mr.  Frederick  txaidesoeodad  to  overleap  ail  barriers,  and  beeame,  as 
it  wiay  ke  said,  one  of  ihe  iaxoSLj.  OM  May  and  his  wife  never  Ibrgot 
their  respect :  they  were  humble  as  ever,  and  moiAd  sit  .at  Ike  werj  fer 
camer  i^  tke  kkchaa  when  Mc  Fiedeiick  was  -in  it,  and  liand  him  his 
tea — if  he  chose  any — ^at  a  table  different  from  theirs.  Sophia  had  peiu 
aaaded  ker  pansnts  to  part  adshtheiastFaaieat  akich  had  so  elBended  her 
SMSPses  tke nigirt  txf  har  ntnrni and  to  km«  bettor«-Hihs  anightaot  want 
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one  long  there,  she  said-— and  Mr.  Frederick  Lyretty  who  was  passionately 
fond  of  music,  would  lean  over  her,  enraptured,  when  she  used  it  She 
played  and  sang  very  well  now :  a  thousand  tim^  better,  Fred  declared, 
than  either  of  lus  sisters. 

How  long  this  might  haye  gone  on,  and  what  would  really  haye  been 
ihe  upshot,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but,  to  Sophia's  dismay  and  misfor- 
tune— ^yes,  her  deep,  terrible  misfortune — ^it  was  brought  to  an  abrupt 
termination. 

One  day  Mr.  Rowley,  a  white-haired  man  of  sixty,  who  had  been  a 
confidential  clerk  in  the  house  for  fiye«and-twentjr  years,  and  whom  the 
clerks  in  general  styled  Old  Row,  left  his  own  desk  in  the  front  office^ 
gathered  up  some  papers  in  his  hand,  and  proceeded  up-stairs  to  Mr. 
Lyvett's  room,  who  was  alone.  We  are  not  speaking  now  of  old  Mr. 
Lyyett,  but  of  Frederick's  father. 

"  What  papers  are  those,  Rowley  ?  Canton's  case  ?  Anything 
arisen?" 

''No,  sir.  I  only  took  them  off  the  long  desk,  that  some,  down 
stairs,  might  not  suspect  I  came  up  for  anything  else.  I  want  to  say  a 
few  words  to  you,  sir,  apart  from  business. 

''  What  al>out  ?"  asked  Mr.  Lyvett,  in  a  quick  tone.  He  was  a  stout 
man,  mth  a  pleasant  eye  and  ready  smile. 

"  And  of  course,  sir,  you  will  not  hint  to  Mr.  Frederick  that  you  ob- 
tained your  information  from  me.  It  would  set  him  against  me  in  a 
way  that  would  be  unpleasant.  But  I  regard  him  and  Mr.  James  more 
like  my  own  sons,  and  if  I  do  open  my  mouth  now,  it  is  because  I  think 
his  interests  demand  that  I  should." 

''  Why,  what  is  it?"  inquired  Mr.  Lyyett,  in  surprise.  ''Has  Fred 
been  up  to  anything  ?" 

"  You  know  that  May  has  got  his  daughter  come  home,  sir  ?" 

"  May?    Down  stairs?    I  know  nothing  about  it.     What  if  he  has  ?" 

"  She  is  a  woman  grown  now,  and  a  yery  handsome  one.  Flays  and 
ttogs  like  a  professiooal,  they  say,  and         ' 

"  Plays  aud  sings  I"  echoed .  Mr.  Lyyett,  bursting  into  a  laugh. 
"May's  girl?" 

"  She  does,  sir,  and  that's  not  half.  They  have  clubbed  together. 
May  and  his  wife  and  that  Aunt  Foxaby,  and  given  her  a  boarding- 
school  education,  and  finished  her  off  with  French  airs  and  graces." 

''  More  fools  they.     But  what  has  this  to  do  with  Frederick  ?" 

"  Why,  he  has  made  acquaintance  in  that  quarter,  sir,  and  I  believe  is 
over  head  and  brains  in  love :  otherwise  he  would  never  stand  by  her  at 
that  piano,  by  the  hour  together,  as  he  does." 

"Stands  by  her  where?"  asked  the  lawyer,  in  doubt.  "What 
piano?"  '^ 

"  Their  piano,  sir.     They  have  got  one  here,  down  in  the  kitchen." 

"  A  piano  here  /"  repeated  Mr.  Lyvett,  growing  more  astonbhed  with 
each  disclosure.     "  May  ?" 

"It  is  true.  And  there's  where  Mr,  Frederick  spends  his  spare 
time." 

"  I'll  piano  him.  But  if  May  and  lus  wife  bring  up  their  girl  in  this 
absurd  way,  what  can  they  expect?     Still,  May  is  our  servant,  faithful 
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and  inisty,  and  Frederick  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself*    The  young 
reprobate  I" 

''  That  is  not  it  at  all,  sir*  It's  worse*  There's  a  suspicion  that  he 
means  to  marry  the  girl." 

Mr.  Lyyett's  face  flushed  red*     '*  What  are  you  saying,  Rowley  ?" 

*^  If  I  say  it»  sir,  it  is  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  guarded  agunst.  I 
overheard  Jones  chaffing  Mr.  Fred  about  it  a  week  or  two  back :  they 
did  not  know  I  was  there.  It  seems  Jones  had  had  a  mind  to  try  after 
her  himself,  in  some  way,  and  the  reprimand  Mr.  Fred  then  gave  him 
was  couched  in  terms  that  startled  me.  Since  then  I  have  kept  my  eyes 
and  ears  open ;  have  waited  after  hours  and  been  here  on  Sundays,  and 
I  am  sure  Mr.  Fred  means  mischief,  mischief  for  himself,  not  for  her. 
Last  night,  Tuesday,  I  just  dined  hard  by,  and  took  a  stroll  down  this 
street  afterwards,  to  see  if  I  could  see  anything  going  on ;  and  I  did. 
She  came  out,  dressed  up  in  white,  with  chains  and  bracelets  and  things, 
and  he  handed  her  into  a  cab,  hat  o£F,  as  respectfully  as  could  be,  and 
got  in  afterwards.  Old  May  fetched  it  from  the  stand  at  the  top  of  the 
street.     '  Opera,  Haymarket,'  Mr.  Fred  called  out,  and  off  they  went." 

^'  But  with  all  this  going  on,  Rowley — operas  and  cabs,  and  such  like 
— ^you  cannot  pretend  to  think  it  is  an  innocent,  platonic  sort  of  affair," 
said  Mr.  Lyvett,  his  mouth  curling  with  scorn. 

'<  Innocent,  sir,  in  one  sense.  I  believe  Mr.  Fred's  intentions  to  that 
^1  are  as  honourable  as  ever  yours  were  to  Mrs.  Lyvett.  If  I  thought 
it  was  less  serious,  I  don't  know  that  I  should  have  troubled  you." 

Mr.  Lyvett  sat  and  played  with  his  watch  seals — which  he  wore  in  the 
old-fashioned  manner,  hanging  down  from  a  heavy,  straight  chain» 
«  Fred  was  always  the  fool  of  the  family,"  he  angrily  uttered :  but  at 
another  time  he  would  not  have  said  it.  ''  Well,  we  must  see  what  can 
be  done.  Harsh  measures,  in  these  cases,  seldom  answer.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you,  Rowley." 

Harsh  measures  seldom  do  answer,  and  Mr.  Lyvett  was  a  better 
diplomatist.  Within  a  day  or  two,  it  was  known  throughout  the  house 
that  Mr.  Frederick  was  fixed  upon  to  go  to  Valparaiso.  Lyvett,  Castle- 
rosse,  and  Lyvett  were  the  agents  for  an  important  house  there,  and  some 
business  had  arisen  which  rendered  it  expedient  that  one  of  the  firm 
should  proceed  thither.  This  was  actually  the  case,  and  Mr.  Lyvett  had 
been  tmnking  of  despatching  his  eldest  son. 

Frederick  Lyvett  scarcely  knew  whether  to  be  pleased  or  annoyed. 
Were  there  no  Sophia  May  in  the  case,  he  would  have  been  gratified 
beyond  measure.  But  a  young  man's  desire  for*  adventure  overcame  even 
his  love,  and  he  departed  in  high  spirits,  after  vowing  eternal  fidelity 
to  her. 

Sophia  May  was  stunned  by  the  blow.  So  sudden  had  been  the  an- 
nouncement, so  urgent  the  business,  that  Frederick  had  received  but  two 
days'  notice  before  he  was  off*  His  only  remonstrance  to  his  father  had 
been,  that  there  was  *'  no  time  to  get  his  traps  together."  However,  the 
time  was  made  to  be  sufficient,  and  on  the  day  but  one  following  the  first 
announcement,  he  and  his  "  traps  "  were  escorted  by  Mr.  Lyvett  himself 
down  to  Liverpool,  to  join  the  good  ship  The  Skimmer  of  the  Southy 
then  on  the  point  of  sailing.  Not  a  whit  dreamt  Fred  that  his  father 
knew  as  much  about  Sophia  as  he  did. 
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Lyvett  from  Liverpool,  th^  were  ordered  into  the  presence  of  km»^ 
and  of  Mr  CastibroaHi.  Old  Ife.  Ljvett  Imd  afaa  cans  down  m  his 
carriage  for  the  occasion,  but  he  was  feeble,  andtvok  bo  pari  in  dka- pro- 
ceedings He  staakf  mSamm^  thm  that  the^Bntofi  their  hawgmvei^ 
his  son  mfeo  a  ekmdeslitta  indmacf  wiikk  iimr  davgktw  wai  bow  known 
to  him,  anilduii  Mr.  Ersdcrid^'aTagmgetoYalpaEamwaswideitalnnta 
break  «ff  ihe  dasgncm^  Tambty  confimd  and  ashiiiiiid,  th«jr  kaew  nst 
what  to  say,.  Mid  is  llienr  peepkoofy  tiiej  gathered  what  Ma.  I^nraHhai 
not  intended  to  io^ty^  fiar  he  was  a  man  of  slinefc  remgoMy — aaBid.7v  tktt 
Mr«  Frodfifidt  was  a  party  to  ike  mAmae,  and  tiiai  it  was  b^  in  espwnl^ 
who  wwhad  to  be  nid  of  Sophia.  Tlke<poKter  did  Tantose  upon  a  defentt,. 
as  well  as  his  oonfuaion  woald  allow — ^that  JMfai.  firederidrhad  notbrn 
"  invaydlad'^  at  att;:  that  ha  hsd  took  to*  came  el  hie  owa  anad^  sni 
said  he  womU  eoai%  whather  or  no;  and  hey.  Maj^  hamUhp  hoped tiie 
gendemeai  would  eoBdaneod  to  paadom  hiaa  and  his.  wile  for  idbafc  wan^t 
no  faidt  qI  Aeini.  Ikir.  Ly vett's  paidoBiag'  coBsiated  in  bandiBg  May  a 
certain  aDHnmt  of  wagea  in  lien,  of  noticey  and  oidenBg  tbefla  aH  tliiset» 
be  out  of  ikit  hoaso  b^  five  o'dock  that  eveniiK 

''ItiffnotpoasiUler'  shiieked  Sophia,  whenaer  father  and  bmA^^^ 
vcended  to  the  kitchen  dissokad  in  gsief,  ^  it  ia  not  tme!  Freftzidc 
Lyyett  wooid  aevev  behave  ao  infinnouely  aa  t»  go  offoa  the  tk^J^ 

"But  he  has  done  it,"  angrily  letorted  the  poitab  "^  If  yen  don't 
believe,  yov  caa  ga  np  aad  hear  it  firom  Ae  gendemea  theMsehwoi  A 
pretty^  pasa  yenv  tomfooleiyy  la  getting  him  down  heie,  haabra^flt  us 
to !     I  looked  mpoa  dug  house  as  my  hone  &e  life.^ 

"  I^s  no-  each  a  fiut  Imme,"  raved  Sophia* 

"^  itfa  a  better  than  we  skiJf  get  agna,"  sobked  Mn^  M^.  «iMt 
know  how  we  are  to  getanather,  ]S£r.  Lyvett  sm  a^ibody  aa  cqims  for 
a  character  he  shall  tell  the  reason  we  are  turned  off  Wb»  witteBgags 
QB^  with  a  handaome  girl  I&e  Sephiar,  to  torn  yaoaig  nMRi'a  htads?* 

'*  Who  have  done  so  nnidk  damage  her^"  oomj^amed  the  uflfiatonate 
porter. 

<^Itiioaghiitwaanetatt8qaaie^"8^faedpeorldbi(.MB|^  ""andlbtte 
told  Sophiav  so^  and  she  baa  snapped  at  aa^  like  a  rabid  dog;,  fer  ttspag 
it  if  it  had-  been  anybody  else  hat  a  jonag  Lyvett,  I  might  hare  had 
faith,  but,  when  you  come  to  reflect  on  it^  it  waa  not  pvehaUe  fee  one  of 
them.  When  a  gpentleraan,  whose  family  keqia  dieir  carnages  and  foofe- 
men  in  nlk  stodmigs,  coaaes  to  lower  himself  down,  to  liieir  own  sanaats 


and  sit  wil^  tkera  in  their  kitehes  amon^  the  ditty  ashes,  as  it  weier 
from  the  up-etairs  &e%  it  ain^t  to  be  expected  but  idaat  he  wtU  take  kiia^ 
self  away,  as  soon  as  his  whim's  tired  out.** 

<^  Don't  yoa  ever  try  it  on  again,  Sbphiar/*  gnifiy  intempM  &e 

faoHOF*. 

She  waa  ffitting  wikk  a  pale  eheek  aad  livid  lips^  leaning'  her  cftew  ca 
the  roead  table,  vowong  vengeance  in  her  heart  against  Iredeiick  Lyic^ 
It^Bot  ooenr  t&  her  to  su^ieet  thetmdi:  A»  foly  bdBeied w kad 
really  gone  away  to  break  witti  her,  and  she^  betteved^  aad  bar  kiad 
denefaed  vicioasly  at  dbe  danigbt,  that  hia  prolestatbne  of  kiee- were  ^ 
£ala^  and  ha  had  only  been  laughing  at  her  in  Ua  sleeve  the  whole  tiiBa 
of  their  acquaintance. 
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<<  This  ain*t  packing  up,"  suUenly  interposed  Mr^  May« 

<' J  can't  pack  up^"  BvtKmd  Webl  M&y^  <<I  aa  too  nndk  A(X>k. 
Whatever  is  to  bet  done  widL  tk»  panurP' 

*'  They  most  fiiteh  it  mmmy  wbl  These  am't  naddnff' else  to  bedone* 
vi&itJ' 

<'  Oh,"  groaned  Mrs.  May,  <<  I  wish  I  was  dn^'' 

^'  MuA  use  it  is,.  WMfamgl^uii/*  aid  the  portnr;  ^  FdnraonnBend  yon 
to  turn  and  pack  ep^  inataad.  H  the  things  hain't  in  tba*  cart  by  finre,  we 
ahalL  have  'en  tfaeawa  in  fbr  usl  I  ka«w  onv-  master;  he  atidcs to  his 
word  wiiett  hsTs  rousesL  Youfd  h^terfaegiawidi  them>  pete aarib  katdeai 
Thcnr  oaft  go  in  tibafe  empt^  oaaew" 

Mrs.  May  dried  her  eyes,  and  slowly  rose.  ^^  Come,  Sophiar,"*  she 
said,.  ^  yeifi  moat  lend  a  kyuping  hand  to-day/* 

'^I!"  mtened:  SopU%  inatone-of  ineffabl*  eentempti.  "Z  lend  a 
helping  hand  with  pots  and  kettles !  Yea.  imBgtt  yowad^  msAei.  I 
will  pack  up  my  own  things,  and  glad  enox^kto*  do*  it^  and  be^away  from 
this  horrid  hole,  but  I  shidl  soil  my  fingers  with  nothing-  elieJ* 

She  sailed  out  of  the  kitchen  as  she  spoke,  and  ascended  to  the  top  of 
the  house.  The  porter  departed  to  secure  two  rooms  which  were  to  let 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  bring  in  help  to  get  away  their  goods  in 
time.  Later  in  the  day,  when  they  wece  engi^ed  in  the  attics  taking* 
down  the  bedsteads,  and  Sophia  was  in  the  kitchen  alone,  somebody  stole 
in  at  the  door.  It  was  Mr.  Jones,  whom  we  once  saw  just  afiber  he  was 
articled — ^and  Sophia  too.  His  articles  were  done  with  now,  but  he 
remained  in  the  ofi&ce  .at  a  good  salary,,  hoping  a  vague  hope  that  he 
might  sometime  see  on  the  door-posts  **  Lyyett,  Castlerosse,  Lyyett>  and 
Jones." 

*^My  diMzr  Iffiss  Majf  1  Baye  so  fenged  fbr  a  Gttie-conyeTaiktfen 
with  you,  and  now  that  puppy  Fxed'  Lyyett\i  oofr  of  tfie  way,  I  hope  my^ 
turn  has  come.     I  adore  you." 

*'  What  ?*  said  Sophia^  turning  on  bim  no  pleasant  expresrion.  She 
was  m  an  awful  mood  that  day. 

"  I  adore  you,  and— — "^ 

'^  Then  taJse  that,"  answered  Slc^hia,  dashing  over  him  the  contents 
of  a  wooden  bowl,  an  apparmt  compound  of  grease  and  damp  coffee* 
grounds.     **  And  if  you  don't  take  yourself  off  you  shall  haye  rais.'^ 

The  other  was  a  carving-knife,  which  she  raised  menacmglj  iowardff 
him.  Mr.  Jones,  more  chapfaUen  than  he  ever  remembered  to  have  been, 
retreated  up  the  stairs,  wonderinc^  how  on  earth  he  should  get  \as  hat  out 
of  die  office,  and  himself  and  his  shirt-front  through  the  streets.  Just 
then  he  met  Mrs.  May,  canying  <fown  some  bec^KMSts. 

*^  Sakes  aGve,  sir!"  she  uttered  in  astonrahment,.  ^'  whatever  is  the 
matter?     I  never  isaw  anybody  in  such  a  pickle  in  my  life.'* 

**  Tbu  may  well  ask  what  it  i%  Dame  May  P  spluttered  Mr.  Jones. 
''  It  ia  the  work  of  youc  fiiry  of  a  cEsiughtBr.  I  adih^ssed  a  polite  word 
to  her,  as  dvilly  as  I  could  speak  it,  and  ^  flung  thia  poroon  over  me — 
dr  whatever  it  is.  It's  wen  for  the  house  that  ifs  going  to  have  a 
clearance,  for  I  beUeve  she's  gone  mad.^ 

''  What  did  you  do^ that  fer^  SopUac  ?"  demanded  Ifo.  Majv  when  she 
readied  the  kitchen* 

"Do  what?" 
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''That  to  Mr.  Jones.'* 

'*  Because  I  pleased*     And  I  won't  be  questioned." 

*'  Whatever  shall  we  do  with  joa,  if  yoa  are  to  bdiaTe  like  tiiis  T*  ex* 
clumed  poor  Mrs.  May*     ''  You'll  muraer  somebody  some  day.** 

«  Don  t  trouble  yourself  as  to  what  youll  do  witn  me.  I  shall  leave 
home,  and  do  something  for  myself." 

^^  Where  to  go  to  ?  what  to  do  ?"  quickly  responded  Mrs*  May. 

^'  I  shall  go  out  as  governess.     My  mind  is  made  up.** 

^'  As  governess  ?"  repeated  the  mother.  '^  Well,  Sophiar,  if  I  don't 
believe  you  have  just  hit  it,"  she  added,  after  a  pause.  ^^  There's  many  a 
respectable  tradesman's  fiEmuly  would  be  glad  of  you  to  help  edicate  tlirar 
girls." 

<'  Very  likely,"  remarked  Sophia*     '^  Bat  I  shall  enter  a  nobleman's.'^ 

Mrs*  May  was  petrified*  ''  You  can  never  get  admittance  to  a  noble* 
man's  house,  child — as  a  governess." 

*'  You'll  see,"  coolly  returned  Sophia* 

And  so  shall  we. 


ANGLING  IN  FRANCE.* 

A  WORK  on  French  angling  is  very  acceptable.  Practically,  we  know 
something  of  the  running  streams  of  la  belle  France^  and  of  its  great 
stagnant  waters ;  but  many  an  amateur,  like  ourselves,  would  be  glad  to. 
know  more*  It  is  pleasant  to  dwell  upon  the  peculiarities  of  a  country 
in  connexion  with  a  favourite  sport,  both  in  regard  to  the  produce,  the 
ways  and  means,  the  whereabouts,  and  the  local  systems.  Such  a  book 
is  also  a  step  in  the  right  way,  even  although  there  is  not  yet  material 
enough  in  angling  in  France  to  make  up  a  volume  without  the  aid 
of  reference  to  that  most  unsportsmanlike  proceeding — the  net.  M. 
L.  Rouyer  has,  indeed,  done  well  in  his  illustrations  to  represent  two 
veritable  badauds  in  blouse  as  engaged  in  so  discreditable  a  proceeding 
as  deployant  Veperviery  or  "  throwing  the  casting-net." 

Let  the  morose  and  selfish  utilitarian  say  what  he  will,  the  art  of 
angling  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  morally  improving  in  the  entire 
rang^  of  rural  sports.  Were  so  innocent,  and  yet  so  beneficial,  a  prac- 
tice more  cultivated  in  France,  depend  upon  it  there  would  be  muck 
less  political  excitement.  The  energy  and  zeal  of  our  Continental 
friends  and  allies  would  find  a  new  outlet,  and  they  might  exhaust 
even  some  of  their  military  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  trout  and  salmon. 
They  would,  at  the  same  time,  acquire  a  more  lively  sense  of  the  beauties 
of  external  nature,  and  a  keener  relish  for  the  sympathies  which  they 

*  La  Ptehe  ^  la  ligne  et  au  filet  dans  les  eaux  donees  de  la  France.  Par 
N.  Guillemard* 
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awaken  in  the  human  hreast  Such  a  pursuit  would  first  open  to  them 
the  pleasures,  known  only  to  a  few,  of  mingling  the  spiritual  and  con- 
templative with  the  manly  and  active ;  and  to  saunter  by  the  banks  of 
the  river  and  the  brook  would  become  to  them  redolent,  as  it  is  to  all  true 
Waltonians,  of  the  most  refreshing  pleasures  and  charming  associations. 

When  national  sports  and  pastimes  are  in  strict  accordance  with  all 
that  is  improving  in  body  and  in  mind,  they  cannot  be  too  sedulously  culti- 
vated among  the  bulk  of  the  people.  And  in  a  country  like  England^ 
where  angling  is  almost  a  trait  in  the  manners,  it  is  amusing  to  find  Mr. 
Guillemanl  girding  his  loins  to  the  task  of  upholding  that  which  even  the 
bustling  worldly  American  acknowledges  to  produce  gentleness  of  spirit 
and  serenity  of  mind,  by  quotations  from  a  tract,  "  De  Venatione  Pisca* 
tione,"  &c.,  published  in  1625 !  He  might  have  gone  at  once  back  to 
anti-historical  times,  and  transferred  to  his  pages  the  placid  countenances 
of  the  Egyptians  angling  on  the  painted  walls  of  the  Theban  tombs. 
Olden  arguments  in  favour  of  fishing  are,  indeed,  unanswerable.  The 
deluge  was  the  saturnalia  of  the  finny  tribe ;  Tobit  expelled  the  demon 
Asmodeus  with  the  fumes  arising  from  the  heart  and  liver  of  a  g^at  fish 
captured  in  the  Tigris,  and  which  Bochart  absurdly  deemed  to  be  a 
shark ;  it  was  more  likely  a  trionyz ;  Jonah  was  preserved  in  a  fish's 
belly ;  and  our  Saviour  selected  his  disciples  from  amons:  humble 
fishermen.  ... 

Modern  arguments  are  of  a  different  and  less  irresistible  character. 
They  are  generally  tinged  with  the  vmter's  own  mode  of  viewing  the 
subject ;  some  love  angling,  simply  for  the  pleasures  which  it  brings  with 
it,  regardless  of  the  results ;  others  only  regard  it  in  proportion,  not  to 
the  goodness,  but  to  the  size  of  the  nsh  they  catch.  The  paradise  of 
many  a  bloated  cockney  angler  is  a  punt,  a  barrel  of  ground-but,  a 
gallon  of  beer,  and  a  barbel  every  six  hours.  Now,  to  a  Frenchman  the 
great  question  is  the  cuisine.  M.  Guillemard*s  arguments  are,  that  a 
salmon  or  a  fine  trout  can  bear  comparison  with  a  pheasant  or  a  woodcock; 
a  good  matelote  of  barbel,  carp,  or  eel,  makes  no  bad  show  by  the  side  of 
a  civet  of  hare ;  and  a  good  fry  of  round  and  plump  gudgeons  is  not  to 
be  despised,  even  when  set  against  a  brochette  of  thruimes  and  larks ! 

The  art  of  angling,  M.  Guillemard  tells  us,  is  generally  considered  in 
France  to  be  a  pastime  only  suited  for  those  of  small  means.  It  is  high 
time  that  such  a  prejudice  should  be  uprooted.  M.  Guillemard  does  his 
best  to  bring  about  the  result  He  tells  his  countrymen  that  angling  in 
England  is  considered  to  be  a  sport  in  every  way  worthy  of  a  gentleman. 
The  two  words  being  in  vogue  just  now  on  the  Continent,  may  have 
their  effect.  Not  only,  he  says,  is  there  nothing  improper  in  the  pastime, 
but  the  means  of  carrying  it  out  are  got  up  with  that  luxe  de  comfort 
with  which  the  English  delight  to  surround  themselves.  The  last  two 
English  words  printed  in  italics,  as  we  have  given  them,  are  a  little  more 
hazardous  than  the  first.  The  luxury  of  comfort  might  apply  to  the 
Melton  Mowbray  pies,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  do  so  to  the  tackle 
and  gear. 

M.  Guillemard  is,  however,  zealous  in  the  cause.  He  looks  upon  the 
migration  of  this  taste  for  angling  to  the  other  side  of  La  Manche,  as 
one  of  the  most  desirable  results  of  the  alliance.  As  to  the  fear  of 
ridicule,  that,  he  intimates,  must  be  discarded  by  '*  a  holy  and  a  happy 
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iasuireAiiQn."  He  appeals  to  ^tatesmea,  finamders,  poeia,  aatbors,  aitis^ 
and  eyen  to  the  matters  of  the  world,  by  quo^g  anglen  from  among 
their  own  xaoks.  Ovid,  Trajan,  Louis  le  Debaoaaire^  Boileau,  Walter 
Scott,  J.  Lafitte,  Sir  Htunphrej  Davy,  OUnier  Goldsmith  (kov  old  NoU 
would  have  laughed  to  and  hioaself  so  styled),  Roanni,  Tuloc^  aad 
Babeoeck. 

Had  our  author  ^'sweeteaed  his  disoourse,"  as  |^tle  Izaak  Walton 
vould  say,  from  the  pages  of  ''The  Compleat  Angkry**  he  could  not 
have  found  much  more  to  say  in  feiver  words.  Among  the  resources 
at  the  oommaod  of  him  whom  Langbaiae  delighted  to  eall  '^  the  ^conuxutt 
father  of  all  anglers,^  were  Drayton's  Foly-OlbioQ,  Sonnets  and  Secrets 
of  Angling,  Phineaa  Fletcher's  Purple  Island  and  JE^iscatory  Eclogues. 
]I.  GuiUesaard  can  also  discourse  in  goodly  eompany : 

Has  ik  efver  happened  to  you.  to  gjo  by  water  from  Pans  to  RoneaP  a  de- 

Hdous  joaznejr,  in  the  coscse  of  wmch  the  sMst  efaanuing  aoenes  and  firesk 
landscaj»e6  develc^  theBuelveB  to  your  vision,  while  your  joind  comnres  w^ 
at  the  sigiit  of  tl^  old  places  Ijiat  witnessed  then^  tlie  memoiy  of  caivalrous 
tiiaes  and  of  the  siiaple  chronicles  of  the  middle  ages.  At  the  expiration 
of  nearly  the  first  half  of  tibe  joumey,  where  the  still  tnreateuing  rains  of  the 
ch&teau  Gaillard,  the  remains  of  the  heroic  fortress  of  Roche-Giiyon,  and  the 
brow  of  the  hill  of  tiie  two  lovers  eoafront  you^  remark  a  yillage  built  upon  tiie 
slope  of  a  long  range  of  kiUs,  whose  houses  are  for  the  most  part  hewn  oat  of 
the  solid  rock,  and  which  is  protected  by  the  same  hills  from  "  the  Qatcages  of 
the  north;"  it  \a  Haatik,  a  Utile  kaowiL  hamlet,  where  the  author  of  the 
"  Lntrin"  and  of  the  "  Art  Po^tique'^  used  often  to  nass  a  few  days  with  his 
nephew,  the  illnstdous  Dongois,  Nowhere  are  the  nanks  of  the  Seine  more 
graceful  or  more  coquettiBh.  Kead,  whilst  you  admire  those  enchanting  banks, 
the  first  verses  of  thepoet's  sixth  epistle.  JNever  was  a  picture  more  seductiTc 
and  more  faitfafal.  Do  you  see  that  high  beadi  shaded  oy  wUIowb,  "which  no 
one  planted  there?"  it  is  there  that  the  legisbitor  of  PaniassQS  did  not  disdaia 
to  come  sometimes  and  throw  in  his  line;  he  tells  us  so  himadf  ; 

*'QuekniefoiB  aux  app&ts  d'un  hameoon  perfide 
J'amoree  ^  badinant  ie  poisson  tibp  avide." 

Who  knows  how  many  fine  verses  were  inspired  by  this  admirafaie  nature  and 
grateful  leisure,  which  the  Pelktiers  and  the  Cotins  woald  have  sneered  at? 

Before  starting,  however,  upon  angling  trips  in  France,  a  word  anent 
''  civilised  fish."  The  idea  seems  strange,  but  it  is  no  less  true.  M. 
Guillemard  attests  that  not  only  are  the  fidi  of  Paris  difficult  to  catch, 
but  whether  their  education  is  transmitted  by  sight,  hearing,  or  some 
unknown  sense,  certain  it  is  that  there  exist  in  the  Seine  thousands  of 
fish  that  have  never  felt  the  prick  of  a  hook,  and  that  are  yet  not  the  less 
cautious  and  mistrustful,  from  herding  with  those  who  have.  Those  who 
have  compared  angling  as  it  now  is  in  the  Thames,  from  Windsor  down- 
wards to  Richmond,  witli  the  sport  they  have  liad  in  some  remote  unfre- 
quented river  or  lake,  will  imagine  what  angling  is  in  the  Seine  at  Paris, 
with  some  forty  or  fifty  gamins  and  blouses  ranged  in  a  file  along 
a  favourite  parapet,  angling,  squabbling,  and,  we  grieve  to  say  it,  some- 
times swearing.  They  are  not  all  gentle  brethren  of  the  rod  and  line. 
They  have  not  studied  Swammerdao)  or  JBacon,  or  tiiey  would  have 
known  that  fish  hear,  and,  as  Izaak  Walton  said,  the  use  lie  would  make 
of  that  knowledge  would  be,  '^  to  advise  anglers  to  be  patient  and  for- 
bear swearing,  lest  they  be  beard  and  catch  no  fish.'' 


Do  jou  vr^i  to  enjoy  at  tm&  and  tlia  same  time  the  chan&s  of  tbe  moBt  pio- 
tuzesqne  solitade  and  of  an  abimdaiit  catch  of  roach?  Coii»  with  me,  aad 
spend  a  day  in  that  l)eautifal  iralLey  where  the  Essonne  gives  movement  and  life 
to  so  many  branches  of  indnstiy.  Not  many  mUes  from  Paris  the  desert  awaits 
yon,  the  most  fishy  rivers  call  yon  to  iheir  oanks.  Scarcely  have  yon  qnitted 
the  railway  c^  Ooi%dl^  hardy  him  yon  passed  the  weaJthy  fMstoiies  of  Goib^ 
and  tiie  smSmg  vilSage  of  MeDBecy,  tiuni  vast  focestt  of  roeds,  lesemfalia^  the 
paBafos  or  savaanafas  of  Amorica^  spread  theaiselvea  before  yon.  Never  md  a 
BiOiie  afarnpt  or  a  more  complete  oontrast  s^iarate  two  wcaids  that  diff^  so 
mcbch  the  one  from  the  other :  there  all  noise  and  motion,  here  stillness  and 
silence;  bnt  a  moment  ago  the  locomotive  roared  and  the  great  hydranlic  wheel 
set  the  myriad  of  iron  arms  of  the  machinery  at  work ;  now  everything  is  at 
rest,  not  a  soond  is  heard,  and  if,  at  times,  the  wind  comes  to  animate  the  soH- 
tude,  the  vast  field  of  reeds  and  mshes  aione  bends  and  murmurs  before  its 
bpe«4^.  There,  tk  tie  "bottom  of  tiie  valley,  whidi  embraces  some  twenty  miles 
in  length  and  £rom  two  to  three  at  width,  iai  which  Uie  Essoane  traverses  in  its 
peaeeml  cnrrest^  time  has  deposited  deep  layers  of  turf,  which  the  industry  of 
man  has  in  part  tamed  to  account  Here  and  there,  exteimive  excavations,  pro- 
duced by  the  extraction  of  this  valuable  combustible,  have  been  filled  by  the 
waters  of  the  heavens,  and  by  the  infiltration  of  the  river.  In  these  basins, 
hollowed  out  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  oomnnudcating,  by  numerous  cuts,  with 
the  bed  of  the  Essonne,  roach  abound,  and  are  an  easy  prey.  In  the  bosom  of 
tiiese  Bolides,  aaimated  by  the  flight  of  numerous  birds  <k  passage,  ^nhabned 
hj  the  fragraaee  of  an  aquatic  viegetation  ^mint  ?),  yoa.  will  appreciate  better 
tiEtan  elsewhere  bow  seductive  is  the  anxaseBOHont  to  which  I  invite  you,  sufficiently 
exiciting  to  leave  you  little  leisure,  and  yet  not  so  absorbing  as  to  rob  you  of  the 
pleasures  of  thought  and  of  the  contemplation  of  nature. 

The  kind  of  country  here  described  may  be  Men  as  yoa  travel  along 
the  railway  ham.  Bovlogne  to  FanSy  in  the  TaUeys  of  the  Cftnehe,  Sonune, 
and  Oiae,  but  more  paiticKdaiiy  in  that  of  the  Somme;  and  these  great 
inirf-pQods  and  lagoons  abonnd  in  other  fidh  besides  loadi,  many  dt  whidi 
attain  a  very  hi^e  «ae. 

For  example,  almost  wherever  you  find  roach  (jgardons)  tiiere  are  also 
daee,  faneam,  perdi,  pike,  and  eels.  Wlnlst  the  roach.  However,  seldom 
wei^  more  than  three  pounds,  iiream  are  often  caught  in  the  same  ponds 
of  upwards  of  five  pounds  in  weight.  The  French  conaider  the  bream 
(^breme)  when  caught  in  elear  rmming  water  as  affording  a  ddieate  viand 
of  ezeeUent  flavour.  Tbe  fish  is  not  esteemed  in  this  eoiuitry,  where 
little  or  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  cdinary  preparation  of  firesh- 
vrater  fish,  with  the  exoeptioa  of  aalmon-trout  and  e^.  Small  bream 
go  lsu*gely  ia  the  general  small  fiy  known  as  Uanckailiej  something  like 
our  v?hitebait^  under  the  designation  of  Jkenriots.  French  anglers,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  fish  for  bream  and  roach  with  gentib  (atticotti)^  but  they 
consider  that  dace  prefer  the  cadis  (porie-ibois). 

An  essentially  Freoeh  fish — French  in  two  senses  of  the  word,  first, 
because  it  is  not  met  with  in  England ;  and,  seeondly,  because  it  is 
angled  fi>r  ia  a  iasfaion  seldom  practised  in  this  eoun^^-is  the  ckevetne 
or  ehevenne  (Cyprinus  jeses  of  Linn.),  also  called  jtieiie.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
aerved,  that  when  we  give  the  Frendh  names  to  guide  the  amateor,  cm 
the  authority  of  M.  Guill^mavd,  in  no  country  do  names  of  fish  vary 
locally  more  than  in  Fiance.  It  seems  as  i^  while  Buigundians,  Alsa- 
jjans,  Auvergnats,  Gaseous,  Bretons,  N<M*mans,  and  the  vaiious  other 
populations  have  been  meiged  into  Francs,  ^  fish  alone  have  preserved 
their  old  names.    Thoae  used  by  M.  Gaillemaid  am  many  af  them  aa* 
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fftoiiliar  to  us,  who  have  fished  the  great  marshes  and  running  streams 
of  Picardy.  They  are,  in  fact,  best  known  on  the  Seine.  The  chevesne 
is  called  m  other  provinces  chahaisseau^  garbotteau^  tetard^  vUain^  and 
still  more  commonly  meunier^  from  its  frequenting  the  rapids  below 
mills.  This  cyprinus,  which  is  a  strong  and  robust  fish,  frequents  clear 
running  streams  with  a  gravelly  bottom,  and  abounds  where  there  are 
deep  back  waters,  or  piles  of  briages,  or  falls,  whether  natural  or  artificial 
The  chief  bait  used  for  it  by  the  native  untutored  rustic  is  the  cockchafer, 
which  is  allowed  simply  to  float  down  on  the  surface  of  the  stream. 
When  the  season  of  cockchafers  is  gone  by,  just  as  many  are  killed  with 
a  grasshopper,  a  bluebottle-fly,  a  cheny,  or  even  a  grape,  which  are 
allowed  to  float  in  a  similar  manner.  This  is  a  system  of  angling  very 
common  in  France,  and  a  peasant  lad,  with  a  short  line  and  a  mere  hazel 
twig  for  a  rod,  will  in  the  season  of  mayflies  capture  as  many  trout,  by 
simply  letting  the  fly  float  down  the  river,  as  the  most  expert  amateur 
well  armed  with  all  that  modem  improvements  have  encumbered  a  simple 
art  The  chevesne  is  fished  for  in  deep  water  with  worm  or  gentil,  and 
coagulated  blood  is  said  to  be  a  very  killing  bait. 

To  turn  from  large  fish  (for  the  chevesne  attuns  considerable  dimen- 
sions) to  small,  the  French  are  very  partial  to  gudgeons.  It  is  well 
known  that  large  and  coarse  sea  fish,  such  as  the  conger  eel,  are  cut  up 
into  little  bits  and  fried  to  represent  this  delicacy  when  sought  for  by  the 
epicurean,  as  he  images  fresh  from  the  running  stream  at  St.  Cloud 
and  St.  Germain.  It  is  wise,  then,  to  catch  one's  own  gudgeons ;  and 
as  the  French  have  a  proverb  which  smacks  at  once  of  the  culinary  and 
piscatorial  arts,  that  '*  tel  qui  cherchait  une  friture  a  rencontr6  Fellment 
d'une  matelote,"  so  when  an  angler  goes  to  fish  for  gudgeons  in  rivers  fire- 
quented  by  chevesnes  that  will  bite  at  anything,  even  at  the  lead  with 
which  you  sound  the  river,  or  the  gudgeon  after  you  have  hooked 
it,  it  is  well  to  be  prepared  for  larger  game.  The  French  angler 
thinks  a  great  deal  of  a  gudgeon.  ^^Go  out  a  shooting/'  he  says; 
^^  kill  dozens  of  sparrows,  linnets,  or  chaffinches,  and  you  will  still  be 
hredouUle;  but  a  single  quail  saves  you  from  that  humiliating  qualifica- 
tion. The  gudgeon  is,  so  to  say,  the  quail  of  anglers  ;  it  is  small  game, 
it  is  true,  but  it  is  an  aquatic  game  of  excellent  quality."  Gudgeons,  it 
is  well  known,  can  be  made  to  assemble  in  one'  spot  by  stirring  up  the 
bottom  of  the  stream.  Our  author  recommends  the  angler  to  walk  into 
the  middle  of  the  river,  but  not  much  over  the  waist,  so  as  to  have  the 
free  use  of  the  arms,  and  then  to  disturb  the  bottom  with  the  feet  while 
the  angling  is  carried  on  from  above.  We  should  beg  to  be  excused  from 
putting  this  recommendation  into  practice. 

As  with  the  Thames  angler,  barbel  is  considered  by  the  Parisian  to 
constitute  the  glory  of  his  basket,  and  the  piece  de  resistance  de  toute 
matelote  un  pen  respectable.  It  is  certainly  the  only  way  to  eat  it,  for, 
although  undoubtedly  the  barbeau,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called, 
'barbilhn,  is  a  noble  and  handsome  fish,  it  is  very  tasteless,  and  most  be 
baked  with  veal-stuffing,  or  stewed  in  wine,  to  be  made  in  any  way 
-palatable.  Fishing  for  barbel,  which  can  only  be  done  successfully  with 
ground  bait,  is  decidedly  one  of  the  least  exciting  of  all  descriptions  of 
angling.  The  lively  Frenchman,  accordingly,  proposes  an  ingenious 
modification*  It  is  to  take  a  book  in  hand  and  attach  a  bell  to  the  rod ; 
the  first  ring  will  tell  you  to  lay  the  book  aside,  and  a  continuous  ring 
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will  intimate  that  it  is  time  to  pull  the  barhel  from  out  of  the  depths  of 
the  stream  I  The  French  also  kill  barbel  with  night-lines  baited  with; 
old  Gruyere  cheese,  cut  into  pieces  the  size  of  a  dice. 

The  carp  is  another  fish  much  beloyed  by  the  Parisians,  who,  it  is  well 
known,  eat  more  &esh-water  fish  than  they  do  sea  fish — a  state  of  things? 
which  may,  however,  be  expected  to  undergo  gp:eat  changes  with  the  in- 
troduction of  railroad  conveyance  from  the  coast.  There  are  carps  in  the 
basins  of  Fontainebleau  that  are  said  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  No  wonder  if  naturalists  are  right  when  they  say  that  the 
earp  lives  sometimes  for  two  centuries.  The  place  where  they  are  most 
fished,  near  Paris,  are  the  6tang  of  Sacl^,  near  Jouy,  and  the  6tang  of 
Trappes,  both  of  which  supply  water  to  Versailles.  They  are  also 
caught  in  the  Mame,  weighing  upwards  of  ten  pounds.  Tench  are  not 
so  much  in  esteem.  M.  Guillemard  asserts  that  in  France  this  fish 
varies  much  in  colour,  and  that  he  has  seen  it  in  ponds  watered  by  run- 
ning streams,  more  particularly  in  the  Departement  de  la  CreusBC,  of  a^ 
light  colour,  with  a  silvery  and  pearly  lustre. 

The  pike,  so  despised  by  Ausonms,  stands  high  in  favour  with  M. 
Guillemard.  It  is,  he  tells  us,  admitted  to  the  best  tables,  of  which  it 
constitutes  the  chief  ornament  I  Associated  with  the  perch,  they  have, 
in  France  a  little  fish  not  much  larger  than  a  gudgeon,  which  is  called 
gremille,  or  perche  goujonntere^  and  which  is  even  more  highly  esteemed 
than  the  gudgeon  iteelf.  It  is,  however,  very  scarce,  having  been  as  yet 
only  found  in  a  few  localities,  more  particularly  at  the  junction  of  the. 
{lure  and  the  Seine  at  Pont  de  TArche. 

M.  Guillemard  ranks  salmon-trout  and  a  few  rarer  fish  among  what  he 
calls  poissons  excepHonels.  The  French,  as  a  rule,  do  not  practise  fly* 
fishing.  ^^  Every  year,"  our  author  remarks,  ''  amateurs,  more  especially 
from  England,  reap  abundant  harvests  from  the  banks  of  our  flowing' 
streams.  It  is  a  curious  spectacle,  and  one  very  humiliating  to  our 
national  self-love,  to  see  the  looks  of  stupid  wonder  with  which  some  con- 
template, without  being  able  to  understand,  by  what  magic  art '  these 
honourable  gentlemen,'  by  whipping  the  air  with  their  long  lines,  succeed 
so  easily  in  filling  their  baskets." 

French  salmon  are  said  to  exhibit  a  peculiarity  that  is  not  observed, 
elsewhere.  They  ascend  from  the  sea,  up  the  great  rivers,  to  their  tribu- 
taries, without  being  seen  in  the  passage.  Nay,  French  salmon  are  so 
adventurous  that  they  ascend  the  rivers  till  there  is  no  more  water ;  and 
M.  Guillemard  assures  ns  that  he  captured  an  enormous  fish,  imprisoned 
in  a  little  rocky  basin,  near  the  sources  of  the  Cure,  not  far  from  Vezelay, 
in  Burgundy.  Salmon  pass  by  the  Seine  and  the  Loire  to  get  to  the 
Yonne  or  the  Allier,  yet  salmon  are  not  caught  at  Paris,  Nantes,  or  even 
Orleans.  The  first  evil  is  manifestly  the  greatest.  It  is  an  insult  to  Paris 
pari  de  mer,  M*  GuiUemard  has  remained,  he  tells  us,  to  vindicate  the 
honour  of  the  capital  of  the  civilised  world,  for  hours  together  on  the 
Pont  des  Arts,  **  car,  notez  que  de  toute  ndcessit6  les  saumon  passent 
sous  le  Pont  des  Arts,  et  je  d^lare  que  je  n'ai  jamais  aper9u  la  queue 
d'un  saumon."  This  settles  the  question ;  salmon  evidently  pass  from  the 
Sea  and  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers  to  their  smaller  tributaries  with- 
out having,  by  some  mystery  or  other,  to  pass  the  intermediary  stages  of 
the  journey.  M.  Guillemanl  thinks  he  has  solved  the  mysteiy*  They 
travel,  he  says,  by  night  I 
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A  few  bandred  sdniofi  are  cangfat  ererj  jemr  m  Ae  Ymme,  at  Seni^ 
and  at  JoigTiT.  They  are  also  oecasioBaHy  caaglit  at  the  fall  at  Marly,  m 
the  Seine.  Higher  up  they  beeome  still  more  omnmoDy  and  they  fireqnent 
tfce  Allier  ia  sueh  mimbers  that  there  aris  regular  fisbeiita  at  Foot  da 
CbAteau  and  Bee  d' Allier.  They  asoeod  the  Haute  Loire  nearly  up  to  P^ 
(12100  feet  abore  the  lerri  of  the  aea),  and  thej  g«t  into  Switacrtaod  by  tile 
Rhine.  The  waters,  however,  that  are  most  nequented  by  sahnon  are  dw 
shorter  streams  that  percolate  throegh  Armorica;  and  the  most  renowned 
salmoii  fishery  in  Franee  is  that  whieh  has  been  established  on  the  Anhie, 
■ear  ChiteauHn,  in  Finistere.  Bat,  as  in  odier  coantries^  die  prodnee 
of  the  rivers  has  been  mveh  affeeted  in  France  by  the  rapacity  of  deates 
and  peaehers,  and  t^  lesourees  of  the  angler  keep  (fimiaisfaing  every 


It  19  a  generally  admitted  role  that  wherever  you  find  salmon  yoa  also 
find  trout,  but  the  reverse  does  not  hold  good,  not  only  in  regard  to 
tront  hot  aho  to  salmon-trout.  The  latter  excellent  fish  abewid  in  the 
charming  river  of  Vanne,  near  Sens,  whore  there  are  no  sahnon.  Trouty 
again,  frequent  some  rivers  and  avoid  others  that  are  in  dose  proximity, 
and  that  for  reasons  which  the  maeroseope  or  even  chemistey  has  failed  to 
detect,  yet  which  instinct  apprises  them  of  at  once.  Thus  ^  tnkntaanm 
of  the  Yonne,  the  Loire,  and  the  Yaane  abound  in  trout;  whilst  the 
r,  which  flows  between  the  two^  and  at  neariy  eqval  distance  from 
r,  does  not  contain  one.  They  do  not  prosper  in  nwigable  riveiBy 
and  it  is  only  in  the  smaller  tributariee  ef  the  Seine  and  of  the  Loire  diat 
ihey  abound.  Trout-fishing  commences  on  the  Seine  beyond  Troyes, 
and  becomes  good  at  Bur^^ur-Seine,  improving  as  the  ang^r  pioceeds 
higher  up  the  river.  M.  Ckiillemard  does  not  beKeve  that  trout  can 
aecend  the  perp^idieular  column  of  a  waterfall  like  a  bird,  but  th^-  can, 
he  asserts  from  ocular  testimony,  kap  up  a  cataract  by  resfo^  tkev  taib 
on  a  stone  or  rocky  point ;  then,  taking  them  in  their  mouths,  and  leaving 
go  suddenly,  the  muscular  distension  acts  Hke  a  spring,  and  thro^pro  theas 
upwards  to  the  next  landing.  Oftentimes  they  fiul,  and  have  to  begin 
over  and  over  again. 

The  grayling  has  a  pretty  name  with  the  IVench.     Th^  call  it 

Effugieus  ocnloB  celeri  kvis  umbia  natata^ 


aaid  Ausonius^  and  the  poetic  idea  of  the  okl  Bordeaux  angler,  that  it 
away  Hke  a  shadow,  seems  U>  have  been  embodied  in  the  language  aa  the 
actual  name  ef  the  fish.  It  ie  also  called  umber  in  Fjiglawdi  where  the 
verse  of  Decius  ia  generaHy  trandated, 

Hie  umbra  swift,  escapes  tike  quickest  eye. 

The  nmlmv  o^gT^J^g*  ^  rate  in  Fiance,  freqaentii^  almofrt  sokily  the 
lakes  and  rivera  of  the  Puy-de-Ddme,,  of  the  Cantal^  a^  of  the  Haute 
Loire ;  hence  it  is  eliben  mere  particulai^  called  Fmnhre  iPAmmrgme^ 
The  Itdlana  call  it  temeloy  and  Eugenio  Rahnondi  aaya  that  the  moat 
hiUinghaitia  neither  more  nor  leas  tlnui  ^  animaletto  odbi  infesta  all  noma 
e  alladottnaf'— an  kiea  that  quite  destroya  the  poetry  associated  with  tlua 
lire  and  mysteriwia  tenant  of  mountain  strsamsL 

The  Frera  rivos  are,  like  oua,  finquented  by  many  fish  thai  da 


take  t  barty.  or  st  least  so  nur«l^,  a§  not  to  come  wrthin  the  legitimate 
dcope  of  the  angler.  The  largest  of  these  fish,  the  sturgeon,  is  often 
netted  la  the  6aronne»  the  Doubs^  the  Loire,  the  Rhine^  and  other  rivcnu 
It  has  even  been  caught  near  Paris,,  but  very  rarely,  so  mueh  so^  that  the 
last  capture  of  a  large  sturgeon  wa»  made  the  svljeet  of  %  TandeviUeealM 
^  Cadet  Rouaaei  Eatvn^eon."  The  ahad  {alote)  m  another  fiah  of  the 
same  description,  whieh  in  Franee  waaders  from  the  see  far  up  the  river^ 
and  has  been  taken  at  Sens  and  Joignj,  in  the  Yonne,.  and  in  the  Allier 
up  the  limagBe.  Akhough  a  bony  fish,  the  shed  is  in  esteem  on  the 
C^HitieeBt,.  where,  when  broilecL  and  hud  on  a  dish  of  sorrel  prepared  like 
apnaeli^  we  are  ti^,  ^4'akfle  se  presente  tres  honorahleflMnft  sor  ke 
meilleioea  taUesw"  The  kuaprey,  also^  eomes  under  the  eategory  oC 
fieh  that  di»  not  take  e  bait.  Laaapreya  abound  in  France ;  it  waa  ie  that 
coDBtiy  that  oar  Hei»y  I.  died  of  a  surfeit.  The  fatal  hompr^s  were 
obtaaned  from  the  Andelle ;  the  English  kii^  being  ai  that  time  at 
LyeDa4»'For§t,  some  fifkeen  miles  firom  Elheof.  Sn^ita  are  as  aradi 
afipreeiated  in  Fiance  as  with  ua.  They  are  met  with  in  qoavfcitiee 
in  the  Seine,  fimn  the  locks  ef  TancarviUe  up  to  the  pvomontory  of 
Ate  **  Two  LoreiSy"  near  the  Pent  de  FArche.  The  k>adi  »  also  mudi 
cateemeiL  Some  govrmands  drown  it  in  wine  or  milk  before  committing 
ii  to  the  frpng^^pan.  The  French  distingviak  between  la  hche  Jranche, 
frfneh  is  tonnd  in  rmdetsy  and  la  loehe^  which  is  found  in  rivers,  and. 
wlneh  is  said  to  he  a  Tery  inferior  fish,  distinguished  fimn  the  former  hf 
m  little  fbrk-hke  appendage  beneath  tine  eyes. 

One  of  the  favourite  and  easiest  descriptions  of  fishing  practised  as 
Franee  is  capturing  crayfish  hy  the  hajuL  These  estimaUe  erastaceans 
abound  in  most  dear  lunning  streams^  living  in  h^es  immediataly  undce 
tke  hanks.  All  that  is  requisite  to  catch  them  is  simply  to  pot  die 
arm  intotiie  water  and  the  hand  into  the  holes,  when  eae  ot  two  Ibinga 
ki^ppensy  you  catdt  the  crayfish,  or,  as  more  finsqjiieatly  happensy  he 
catehes  you.  As  yen,  however,  are  tine  stronger  of  the  two^  tiie  result  ii 
Ifae  capture  of  the  emstaceaa,  ior  as  you,  upon  being  ptndiedy  withdraw 
yonr  hand  hastily,,  the  firesh^water  UAister  dings  tenacaously  to  his  prey, 
and  thai  you  draw  him  o«t  c^  his  hole  at  the  mere  temporary  inconveoou' 
moe  oi  having  year  fingers  sqneeaed  for  a  shost  time  as  if  hy  a  vice. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  fishing,  also,  that  is  almost  peeuliaxlf 
Frenehy  and  whieh  is  not  attended  by  the  same  inconvenienee,  and  that  w 
la  peehe  de  la  grenouHk^  Thk,  k  the  way  in  whidi  it  is  lecommended  to 
be  canied  into  piaetice : 

FROG-FISHINQ   IN   FRANCE. 

If  you  are  acquainted  with  a  pond  in  your  neighbourhood  which  abonnds  in 
frogs,  that  is  the  place  to  which  you  must  at  once  accompany  me.  We  shall 
not  catch  many  trout— of  that  I  can  forewarn  you ;  but  be  patient ;  Paris  was 
not  built  in  a  day.  Provide  yourself  with  a  line,  or  a  stout,  long  stnng  will  do, 
to  which  you  amx  a  hook,  No.  12  or  14,  and  whidt  is  itself  made  fast  to  a 
flexible  cane  or  wand ;  then  fasten  to  the  hook  the  petal  of  a  field  poppy,  or, 
what  is  still  better,  a  little  bit  of  scarlet  cloth,  takm^  care  that  it  does  not 
envelop  the  point  of  the  hook,  and  j^lay  with  this  bait  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  trom  the  banks,  or  rushes,  or  weeds,  that 
border  the  pond  where  you  see  the  fro^.  You  wiU  not  have  played  with  it  a 
few  moments  before  you  will  see  the  inhabitants  of  the  pond  raise  their  heads. 
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fix  their  p^eat  gdden  eyes  upon  it,  and  hurrv  in  Hasty  riyaliy  to  the  capture. 
Their  anxiety  is  something  wondrous  to  behold ;  they  come  mm.  all  directions, 
bolt  against  one  another,  and  struggle  which  shall  be  the  first  to  secure  the  ap- 
petising bait.  If  you  on  your  side  are  quick  in  seizing  each  individual  as  he 
comes  up  in  his  turn,  you  will  soon  have  realised  an  abundant  harrest  of  these 
estimable  batrachians ;  while  the  tumbles  made  by  the  frogs  in  endeavouring 
to  reach  the  bait,  and  the  fantastic  dances  executed  by  the  long  legs  of  those 
that  you  have  hooked,  will  in  the  mean  time  render  tne  sport  one  of  the  most 
diverting  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

It  appears  that  ^'  the  estimable  batrachian**  here  alluded  to  has  intel- 
lectoal  capacity  enough  to  learn  by  experience  as  well  as  fish,  and  that 
lie  refuses  after  a  time  the  coarse  but  tempting  bait  above  described. 
In  proof  of  this,  M.  Guillemard  relates  the  following  anecdote :  "  A 
charming  young  lady,  Mademoiselle  Claire  L.,  used  to  amuse  herself 
by  fishing  for  nogs  in  the  basin  in  the  garden ;  but  as  her  exquisite 
sensibility  would  not  allow  her  to  put  them  to  death,  aflter  hiaving 
amused  nerself  for  a  while  in  seeing  the  batrachians  execute  entrechats 
at  the  extremity  of  the  line,  she  would  throw  them  back  again  into  the 
water.  After  pursuing  this  amusement  for  a  few  days,  she  found  that 
the  bait  had  no  longer  any  charms  in  their  eyes.  In  vain  she  agitated 
the  most  brilliant  colours  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  imitated  the 
flapping  of  a  butterfly's  wings  in  the  most  natural  manner  possible ;  the 
frogs  would  not  bite,  and  after  having  for  some  time  watched  the  pro- 
ceeding with  their  great  wondering  eyes,  they  would  withdraw,  with 
an  expression  of  contempt,  that  seemed  to  say,  *  You  shan't  catch  us 
again!'" 

It  is  evident  that  angling  is  still  in  its  infancy  in  France.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  a  change  has  taken  place  in  that  respect ;  the  passion 
for  imitating  the  *'  sport"  of  the  English  '*  gentleman"  has  extended 
even  to  "  the  simple  art,"  and  many  of  our  tackle  manufacturers  now 
export  largely  to  Paris.  M.  Guillemard's  book  may  be  rather  con- 
ndered  as  a  sign  of  the  times  than,  as  its  author  assumes,  an  initiative 
movement.  Meantime,  the  English  amateur  angler  will  be  glad  to 
know  where,  in  these  days  of  railroads,  there  is  capital  sport  within  a 
day's  journey ;  and  even  the  Continental  traveller  will  not  disdain  the 
information  that  in  almost  every  department  in  France  {la  Seine  alone 
excepted)  one  or  more  of  those  quick-flowing,  clear  streams  will  be  met 
with,  which  abound  in  trout.  The  rivers  of  the  coast  are  fullest  of 
fish,  but  they  are  rivalled  by  others,  more  especially  in  the  hilly  dis- 
tricts, and  by  some  in  the  interior;  even  in  the  Seine  and  Oise  at 
Chambly,  near  Pontoise,  and  at  the  ru  de  Meru,  at  Milly  sur  I'Ecole. 
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BY  CTBUS  BEDDINa. 

The  magazine  has  an  advantage  over  the  diurnal  press ;  like  the  ephe- 
Bieron,  the  latter  lives  but  a  day  before  its  successor  walks  over  its 
remains.  The  former  survives  thirty  successive  days  on  the  library-table, 
remuning  accessible  for  reference  until  it  is  transferred  to  the  shelf. 
Referring  to  our  last  number,  we  see  there  anticipated  the  kind  of  spirit 
the  Opposition  has  since  displayed.  ■  We  there  stated  that  the  aim  of 
the  party  led  by  the  placid  Earl  of  Derby  and  the  fixed,  '^  unchangeable"' 
Mr,  Disraeli  would  be  revenge,  if  not  victory ;  and  that  the  Minister 
would  be  assailed  either  for  one  purpose  or  the  other,  even  if  the 
assailants  became  the  iconoclasts  of  their  own  misshapen  gods.  We  did 
not  bargain  for  all  that  since,  took  place,  because  we  should  have  been 
reluctant  to  depress  so  low  on  the  scale  our  estimate  of  the  reputation  of 
any  public  men  as  they  have  depressed  themselves.  We  could  not 
imagine  the  scene  recently  enacted  by  four  discordant  parties,  actuated 
by  nearly  as  many  different  views,  some  of  whom  we  believe  mistaken, 
others  ambitious ;  but  the  fiercest  in  spleen,  if  the  most  imbecile  for 
mischief,  considered  alone,  suddenly  reinforced  by  a  party  numerically 
inconsiderable,  if  ambitious  in  display  of  ability.  To  this  the  Opposition 
of  which  we  speak  tendered  its  forgiving  embraces  on.  their  forsaking  the 
turn  of  their  late  master,  trampling  on  their  cypress  crowns,  and  consent- 
ing to  play  double-sides  amid  the  popular  derision,  and  significant 
whispers  of  '^  jubilee,  cajolery,"  from  their  new- old  friends,  who  winked 
on  each  other  at  the  same  time  as  ^he  recruits  fell  into  the  ranks. 

That  the  Opposition  should  have  been  envious  at  the  Minister's  suc- 
cess in  justifying  the  public  confidence  was  natural,  and  death  alone 
oxtinguishes  envy.  But  the  mere  exhibition  of  the  feeling,  and  proceed- 
ing to  analogous  action,  are  different  things.  Shattered  and  discordant. 
Lord  Derby's  party  in  point  of  strength  by  no  means  corresponded  either 
with  its  blustering  attitude,  the  magniloquence  of  its  intentions,  or  its 
deiure  ta  effect  mischief.  When  Lord  Falmerston,  demanded  by  the 
popular  voice,  came  into  power  to  restore  order  from  almost  remediless 
confusion.  Lord  Derby's  friends,  crestfallen  and  hopeless,  said  among 
themselves:  "No  matter,  if  we  come  in  we  can  effect  nothing  just 
now.  Let  Falmerston  do  the  work.  Matters  are  bad  in  the  Crimea, 
beyond  our  skill  to  cure ;  he  may  square  them  with  his  experience  better 
than  we  can ;  and  as  soon  as  he  has  got  all  well  into  trim,  let  us  set  at 
work,  undermine,  and,  kicking  him  out,  direct  the  machine  he  has  made 
run  smoothly."  Perhaps  they  calculated  even  then  on  gaining  over  the 
double*sidea  party  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  displaying  thus  the  measure  of  their 
patriotism,  their  innate  selfishness,  and  their  incompetence,  to  hold  office 
alone.  What  cared  they  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  ?  They  consoled 
themselves  with  the  hope  of  profiting  from  the  victory  won  by  others,  in 
the  ruin  of  those  who  gained  it.  How  mentally  small— how  murky  the 
spirits  of  those  who  exhibited  the  are  perenmW— the  everlasting  front  of 
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brass  in  contemplating  a  mode  of  proceeding  so  insulting  to  public  opinion, 
and  so  bold  in  violation  of  honest  principle. 

We  must  here  do  justice  to  some  of  the  higher- minded  Conservatives 
who  followed  their  kader  with  icIoetaBec^  and  to  others  who  refused  to 
follow  him  at  all,  by  their  revulsion  to  such  ungenerous  measures,  not 
abandoning  their  own  political  seatamcnli.  They  could  not  stoop  to 
dangle  in  the  Derby  train  through  any  slough  into  which  its  recklessness 
Hiighit  kad  them.  A  meeting  of  the  OppnitMD  leaders  took  f^ace^  and 
after  a  littie  poKtie  cocpietry  on  the  part  of  the  followefs  of  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  defection  of  Mr.  GUadstone  aad  \m  i-iea^  wa» 
aBBMmneed,  that  gmtknian  iiguring  foeeBrait  in  tike  luvkcfiMQadeir  We 
tiioiightof  the  hae  spoken  by  Scaramooche  when  we  beard  ^  tlie  dtefectioa 
of  the  fflir-spdEea  cx-ChaDeellor :  '<  II  j  a  peurtant  des  jooie  ecr  tn  es  si 
laid,  ti  laid  r 

The  game  ofieped  when  the  present  Ch— tiBer  ef  the  Eacbeyier  made 
his  financial  statement.  Mr.  Gladstone  aew  displayed  binwel^  seeing^  his 
own  prospeetifve  fioaiMaal  scheme,  whdcfa  was  to  be  immoftal  in  the  idea  o£ 
the  right  hoeousable  gentkmaa,.  sorely  mutikrted.  Bitter  was-  tlie  speeek 
dciiversd  upoa  that  oecaskm.  Bet  it  was  most  enrewoaabie  m  Mr.. 
Gladatooe  to  imagine  that  the  toeeesson  in  his  old  office  shoiM  felknr 
his  measures  to  the  lettHv  There  was^  to  be  seie^  tiie  eoesidentiioD  that 
se  far  he  had  supported  the  ministry,  in  oonse^nence^  he  esEhibited  the 
cloven  feot  to  its  fiifi  expaasioii — '*  Reject  my  old  seheme,  amj  1  wifi  trf 
and  overturn  yoer  new  one.**  He  had  deserted  his  old  ipiends  to  vmdi<* 
oate  Sir  Robert  Peel's  great  natiooai  and  pupeks  measoro^  m\mm 
attadited,  both  peKtiealij  amd  peraoiially,  with  sm  mafice  as  no  mnmier 
ever  befere  eBcoentered,  and  by  an  B«iaiknt>  too^  who  had  repealed 
9narf  p<^itical  creed  in  turn,  so  that  the  creed  he  at  presenfr  prolessee 
became  the  only  one  kft  khn,  ckd  as  he  is  in  Joseph's  coat  of  many 
colours.  Lariwd  as  peer  1^  Robert  bad  be«i  for  eonlmriBg'  tWe 
inestimafak  benefit  of  free-trade  upon  tiie  nation,  how  eoeld  his  small 
band  of  firisndsy  the  doaUe-sidesy  do  better  than  join  Lord  .I>irby  and 
their  kte  onbmonalors?  They  sahred  their  honour,  pei^mps,  by  tibe le- 
flectkm,  tiiat  the  party  to  whkh  they  had  retmiwd  was  th^  first  loveu 
What  if  that  partf  Imd  pronounced  the  national  ruin  to  be  free-trade^ 
libelled  Pisd  and  his  f nends  for  sapportii^  that  measun^  and  dedared  it 
hemloek  and  asonite  to  the  eoimtiy's  prosperity,  may  not  hmigry  mei»  eat 
tiMb  wofds  I  What  if  1^  party  got  into  place  for  •  moment  by  gorgii^ 
tiie  morael  it  had  just  dedaied  to  be  poison,  and  declared  on  tknr  con- 
sctences  the^  believed  it  an  amasing  strengthenerof  the  national  vitality  F 
ThOT  polttiealr  profligai^  was  so  intolerabk  that  even  Lord  Periiy's  owa 
pariknient  turned  him  oat  of  office^  and  Lord  Fahnmston  had  ao 
oscasion,  mongrel  parliament  as  it  was,  tb  dissaive  il  Until  Mr.  Glad- 
atone  foimd  the  pear  ripe^  he  preserved  his  poMtieal  chastity.  At  last  a 
toe  strong  tcwptntieii  led  1^  bla^og  virtue  into  the  arase  ^  the 
cahnnnialors  of  bis  old  friend.  Perhaps  t^  hemwrable  gmthiasaii,  con- 
sidering that  Isfo  is  short,  and  forgiveness  »  Christms  infy,  eqpecialHE 
when  a  oonvenieney,  widied  to  raise  himself  above  tite^  vnlgar  levn. 
He  s^hed  for  a  name,  like  him  who  set  fire  to  a  temple  for  tiiat  perrpesar 
Peel  was  no  more;  the  dead  eome  not  he<^  tn  tell  take  m  our  time^; 
or  npbiaid  ns  witii  f earfrd  trvdn.    The  ghosi  ol  Kraqws  i9  »  kgemL 
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Thw  ntaftiod  m  Tegwu  to  the  staAe  or  tn9  two  ^raftt  purties  in  Ao^ 
K>v8i^  cue  sightly  remforeed,  those  of  iesa  importance  coakt  onlj 
operate  by  Arowing  their  stresgtb  on  one  side  or  the  other,  aeeonfin^ 
to  the  pvevalenee  of  eertein  opinions  or  interests^  a9  has  been  too  often  ar 
custom  among  political  men  enamonred  of  strange,  bat  profitable,  doc* 
trines* 

The  diTinon  tm  the  finance  question  overthrew  Mr.  dadstene^  hopes 
aft  the  opening  of  ^  confederacy.  Its  first  effort  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  eighty  in  favour  of  the  government,  notwithstanding  the 
honourable  gentleman's  eloquence,  lor  he  is  unquestionably  an  eloquent 
iq>eaker..  He  had  in  vain  amUed  over  to  the  camp  of  his  late  enemies  and 
f^eld  the  ghnry  of  pc^itical  adnkeration.  It  nrast  have  been  an  afi^t- 
ing  reflection  to  himself  that  his  desertion  of  Lord  Palmerston  was  thus 
profitless,  he  gaining  nothing  more  than  an  enrolment  of  his  achreve- 
meikt  among  the  cbfmrmtties  of  statesmen.  We  can  fimcy  the  righf 
honourable  gentleman  justifying  himself  in  his  closet,  and  soliloquismg  r 
^  Have  they  not  become  liree-traders  sinee  the  death  of  my  dear  friend^ 
Skr  Bobert?  Wbat  were  their  motives  to  me  formerly,  if  they  agree 
now  P^  Chewing  the  end  of  his  disappointment,  we  hear  him  add, 
**J)oeB  not  my  right  orthodox  faith  teach  me  to  forgive  all  men  every* 
thing  (except  heresy)  ?  And  the  step  I  have  taken,  is  it  not  right  ortho* 
dox,  religions,  good?  What  casuist  will  dispute  its  goodnesv  with  me? 
I  should  like  to  meet  him  P  We  can  fancy  the  self-satisfaction  conferred 
by  such  a  sense  of  a  "  good"  aet  We  remember  Canning^s  faeetions 
simile  in  exposition  of  the  word  ^'good  :"* 

So  youtliM  Homer  roll'd  the  roguish  eye, 
Cxzlrd  the  dark  plum  from  out  the  Christmas  pie. 
And  cried  in  selr-apf^use^''  How  ^ood  a  boy  am  I F" 

This  defeat  in  the  Commons  was  followed  by  one  proportionably  dis- 
astrous in  the  House  of  Lords.  A  majority  voted  against  a  motion  of 
Lord  Derby^  equivalent  to  a  censure  upon  ministers  for  the  outbreak 
vith  China.  The  result  showed  that  the  Opposition  had  no  chance  of 
success  there.  The  desire  of  office  was  too  dearly  the  paramount  object 
of  the  anti-ministerialists,  and  the  Chinese  war  their  ckeval  de  batcute. 
The  true  merits  of  the  case  had  little  to  do  in  the  question.  In  vain  the 
head  of  the  versatile  house  of  Stanley  tried  to  make  the  worse  appear 
the  better  reason  ;  his  lordship  argued  well  for  one  who  embraces  the 
expedient  of  preference  to  that  of  right,  and  deems  it  more  likely  to  profit 
fraai  chance  than  the  fastidiousness  that  reconciles  its  pursuits  to  faimesa 
or  consistency.  The  feebleness  of  his  lordship's  followers  in  the  argu* 
xnent,  and  his  own  unscrupulous  bitterness  of  spirit,  as  usual,  were  vismie 
impediments  to  his  object.  His  speech,  reckless  and  eloquent,  half  angiy 
from  having  a  certain  taint  of  incredulity  of  success,  arinng,  we  presum^ 
fSrom  the  recollection  of  many  lost  games  of  fast  and  loose^  was  striking. 
It  showed  how  well  words  may  be  made  use  of  to  conceal  hopes  and 
make  ambiticxi  plausible  in  vain : 

So  dam  the  UH  the  Derby  dil^  glidsB^ 
Scanty  of  passengers,  save  ^ttKoat  ontndea. 

Unhickily  a  maj^Brity  of  Airty-siz'  ia  the  way  upset  ^le  vehnde. 

The -speeches  of  we  law  lords  were  only  lemaikable  fbr  dieir  comtn-^ 
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dence  with  the  intereetB  of  the  nde  of  the  House  upon  which  they  nt 
The  conviction  drawn  from  such  speeches,  hy  those  unlucky  enough  to 
go  to  law,  that  the  opinions  of  lawyers  upon  the  statutes  are  as  yariable  as 
the  weather,  is  not  very  consoling.  Lord  Lyndhurst  showed  no  dimi- 
nution of  power  or  ability  in  arguing  on  the  side  of  his  latest  political 
affection.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  spoke  agidnst  the  government,  as 
night  be  expected,  considering  how  much  certain  recent  episcopal  ap- 
pointments must  be  considered  as  retarding  the  march  of  Oxford  towards 
llome,  via  Littlemore.  Vain  was  the  prelatical  thunder  to  prevent  » 
division  favourable  to  Lord  Palmerston's  cabinet.  What  *'  bell,  book,  and 
candle**  might  have  done  after  times  past  so  wielded,  we  do  not  presume 
to  g^ess.  Lord  Derby  took  nothing  by  his  labour  but  the  consolatory  ap- 
plication to  himself  once  used  by  Falstaff:  "  It  was  my  vocation.  Hall" 

Thus  fax  things  bore  an  aspect  highly  favourable  to  we  administration, 
supported  as  the  foregoing  divisions  were^by  the  unmistakable  feeling  i£ 
the  public. 

Mr.  Cobden  having  moved  a  resolution  condemning  the  Chinese  war,* 
Hr.  Disraeli,  with  breathless  eagerness  and  his  accustomed  tenadty  of 
the  principle  of  '<  any  means  to  an  end,"  declared  the  vote  should  be  con- 
sidered one  of  censure  on  ministers.  What  the  honourable  gentleman  saw 
could  not  be  carried  by  his  own  party  in  a  straightforward  line,  he 
adroiUy  hoped  to  obtain  by  one  that  was  crooked.  The  motion  of  Mr.. 
Cobden  had  a  different  object  in  view,  namely,  to  condemn  all  war.  On 
this  ground,  from  forty  to  fifty  members  voted  with  Mr.  Cobden,  who 
would  not  vote  from  Mr.  DisraeH's  object  any  more  than  for  his  resumption 
of  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer.  He  knows  this,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  his  own  political  animalculas;  but  with  his  customary  aim  of 
revenge,  if  not  victory,  he  turned  ^he  motion  to  account  by  the  aid  of 
those  who  repudiated  nis  doctrines.  Besides  Mr.  Cobden's  peace  party, 
there  was  that  of  the  late  friends  of  Sir  Robert  Feel.  They  dried  up 
their  liquid  sorrows — sorrows  like  those  of  the  dame  of  Ephesus. 
Solaced  by  the  consideration  of  their  old  love,  all  past  quarrels  were  for- 
given. This  last  party,  on  the  eve  of  fusion,  consented  to  be  swallowed 
up  or  amalgamated  with  the  more  numerous  body  attached  to  Lord 
Derby's  standard  and  that  of  his  man  Friday  in  the  Commons.  Led  by 
Mr.  Grladstone,  this  band  of  '*  heroes,"  as  Mr.  Disraeli  would  phrase  it, 
must  cause  two  leaders  hereafter  in  the  House  to  one  party,  for  there 
cannot  but  be  a  rivalry  between  such  ambitious  personages.  The  one 
character  so  profitable  to  study  for  the  inconsistency  of  an  unprincipled 
political  career,  and  the  other  in  addition  to  that  virtue,  as  a  beautiful 
example  of  the  transitory  nature  of  political  weeping. 

Unluckily,  the  object  of  Mr.  Cobden  was  to  support  his  Peace  Sodety 
ideas,  which  cannot  be  realised,  let  the  honourable  gentleman  and  his 
friends  think  as  they  may ;  we  sincerely  wish  they  could.  The  Petersburg 
embassy  from  Birmingham  to  the  Czar  Nicholas  had  no  effect  on  the  late 
war.  The  pugnacity  of  man,  like  that  of  insects  and  animals,  is  a  part 
of  his  nature :  a  puzzle  to  the  good  in  the  ordination  of  the  mundane 
economy.  In  the  present  case,  the  philanthropic  Tartar  Yeh,  who,  with 
his  name,  so  well  answers  the  Quakers  '*  nay"  in  the  matter,  became  the 
adopted  of  well-meaning  and  too  sanguine  oppositionists,  especially  where 
bohea  and  souchong  were  likely  to  be  troubled.    How  it  might  be  if 
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cotton  were  at  stake  in  the  question  we  presume  not  to  decide.  As  it 
was,  the  wrongs  of  Yeh  with  the  Opposition  should  be  put  into  Sapphic 
Terse  by  the  idle  laureate,  to  accompany  the  '^ Needy  Knife-grinder'*  of 
the  Eton  boys.  The  pathetic  was  never  brought  in  before  for  so  fraudulent 
8  purpose  as  composing  a  parliamentary  majority,  nor  were  white  handker* 
chiefs  in  double  allowance  so  much  in  request,  undertaker  fashion,  as 
while  Yeh's  woes  were  recounting.  The  tears  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
friends,  dried  from  excess  of  grief  for  Peel's  treatment  by  the  Opposition, 
would  have  flowed  afresh  but  for  the  exhaustion  of  their  stock,  and  the 
gceekt  Yeh  of  Canton  would  have  had  their  benefit.  Happy  martyr  Yeh, 
80  to  move  a  European  senate — an  incident  that  can  only  be  derived  from 
bis  Tartar  nourishment  on  mare's  milk  through  a  long  ancestry,  and 
to  repasts  on  saddled  steak.  British  sympathy  with  horses  no  one  can 
deny,  after  Palmer's  execution,  nor  the  generous  and  gentle  nature  of  the 
nobler  animal  of  the  two.  Mr.  Gladstone  must  have  felt  this  when 
he  took  his  friends  across  the  House,  with  <<  Newly  Let "  chalked  on 
their  backs,  and  affected  to  regard  Mr.  Cobden  as  an  ally — a  chieftain  to 
whom  they  looked  with  most  complacent  countenances,  in  the  hope  of 
permanent  aid  towards  future  majorities.  What  did  it  matter  that  they 
formerly  rubbed  their  noses  against  the  moon  when  the  plebeian  free- 
trader was  mentioned,  bom  to  ruin  the  landed  interest — but  now! 
who  was  not  eager  to  coalesce  with  Mr.  Cobden  ?  Who  of  them  did 
not  think  he  would  be  a  tower  of  strength  to  their  cause  ?  Who  was 
there  of  those  who  looked  so  scornfully  a  little  while  ago  at  the  honour- 
able gentleman,  who  would  not  fraternise  with  him  ?  We  shall  soon 
have  "  The  Cobden  "  to  follow  «  The  Coningsby  "  by  Mr.  Disraeli.  No 
accession  of  strength  must  be  scorned  hi  the  hope  to  overturn  an  adminis- 
tration under  which  England  signally  flourished  and  triumphed,  while 
in  wealth  and  prosperity  standing  at  a  height  before  unequalled  in  her 
glorious  annals.  But  tne  confederacy  will  not  be  strengthened  by  Mr. 
Cobden  in  the  way  the  Disraelites  desire.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  deny 
any  desire  of  combination.  They  assert  that  the  late  appearance  of  it 
was  a  spontaneous  union,  the  result  of  a  natural  sensibility  for  an  unfor- 
tunate Tartar,  the  revered  and  injured  Yeh,  handed  over  by  the  ministry 
to  those  tigers  Bowring  and  Seymour.  The  feeling  of  an  indignant 
humanity  alone  bound  the  anti-ministerialists  together  in  spontaneous 
sympathy.  The  meeting  at  Lord  Derby's,  therefore,  seems  to  have 
occurred  exactly  as  happened  with  the  burglar  of  the  sister  island,  who, 
breaking  into  a  house  at  midnight,  and  being  asked  how  he  got  in, 
declared  it  was  by  accident.  Their  spontaneity  of  motive,  too,  reminds 
us  of  the  three  strangers  to  each  other  who  went  to  steal  a  calf,  met  for 
the  purpose  at  the  right  spot,  at  the  same  moment,  with  unparalleled 
unanimity  of  purpose,  and  then  ag^ed  to  carry  off  the  animal  jointly, 
however  they  might  settle  about  the  spoil  afterwards. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  resignation  to  a  fusion  with  his  old  calumniators  is 
worthy  of  his  forgiving  faith.  He  continually  reminds  us  of  Congreve's 
Maskwell  as  to  his  part  in  the  farce  he  enacted.  ^'  Excellent  Mask  well, 
thou  wert  certainly  meant  for  a  statesman  or  a  Jesuit,  but  thou  art  too 
honest  for  one,  and  too  pious  for  the  other." 

Mr.  Disraeli  clings  to  his  hope  of  place  like  his  circumcised  but  inde- 
scribable hero  Alroy.  That  son  of  Abraham- or  Ismael— we  do  not  know 
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rnhveh — My%  '^  I  £uicy  I  gaie  ^on  the  Land  of  Fromise.  Oftea  «a  my 
dreamg  a  mxnny  spot,  tbe  bnght  memorial  c^  a  rcving  kour,  will  twb  upon 
ID  J  nght,  and  when  I  awake  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  in  Canaan.  Why  am 
I  not?"  PalmeiBton*!  carriage  stops  the  way  to  ihe  Canaan  of  Mr. 
DisneU's  dveams  and  romances — an  event  equally  as  unfivtunate  for  one 
desoeadaiit  of  the  oircumdnon  as  for  the  othei^  and  sadly  in  the  way  of 
hb  ideal  patriotism,  long  given  to  roving^  as  he  has  been,  £rom  Dan — 
must  we  add  O'Connell  ? — to  Derby,  his  fieersheba.  We  fear  once  more 
ihat  Mr.  Cobden  will  prove  a  faithless  gvide  far  the  right  honomiible  gentle- 
man to  the  Land  of  Promise,  unless  the  ez^Chanoellor  of  the  Exeheqner 
faring  with  him  some  sweeping  measure  equal  to  a  reduction  of  the  navy 
and  army  to  the  American  standard,  apportion  the  revenues  to  those  of  the 
American  commonwealth,  or  support  uaiversal  euffrage^  the  beau  ideal 
oixuaxiy  persons  in  Edigland.  Who  can  tell  what  bargain  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  his  par^  may  not  strike  to  get  a  glimpse  of  his  Canaan  once  more — 
what  new  tneks  may  they  not  be  willing  to  play? 

There  is  still  the  party  of  Lord  John  Eussell  for  Mr.  Itisraeli's  soHci* 
tation,  if  Mr.  Cobden  be  deaf  to  his  appeal.  Hese  Mr.  DisraeK  will  be 
unfortunate.  Lord  John  Russell  is  too  proud;  he  trades  only  for  himself, 
and  will  not  enter  into  a  partnership.  Lord  John's  views  for  himself  were 
a  principal  cause  of  Lord  Palmerston's  defeat  on  the  China  question. 
With  the  smallest  horiaon  of  clear  vision,  and  an  ambition  that  would  lead 
him  across  the  Kubkmo,  or,  more  correctly,  according  to  Sydney  Smith, 
'*  to  accept  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet,"  without  being  able  either 
to  box  toe  compass  or  take  an  altitude,  his  pride  would  not  suflEer  faim  to 
fraternise  with  any  company  not  aristocratic  alone,  but  any,  aristocratic 
or  not,  likely  to  refuse  hxm  a  license  to  play  the  first  fiddle.  Lord  John 
voted  i^ainst  Lord  Palmerston  not  because  he  did  not  remember  that 
Lord  PalmeESton  had  given  his  ministry  his  every  vote,  altiiough,  under 
a  miserable  court  intrigue,  he  had  turned  Lord  Palmerston  out  of  office, 
in  place  of  doing  his  lordship  justice  against  all  miserable  intriguers.  It 
is  convenient  upon  a  pinch  to  remember  to  forget.  Lord  John  has  made 
to  himself  great  reverses :  his  political  life  draws  rapidly  towards  a  dose, 
but  his  lordship  has  presumptuous  hopes  still.  Sir  J.  Bowring,  so  un- 
justiy  aspersed,  was  appointed  under  his  lordship's  administration.  Lord 
John  played  Brumm^  on  the  present  occasion,  and  ''  cut "  him,  though 
he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  ''  Who  is  he  ?"  Another  and  a  loftier 
disposition,  and  a  more  elevated  spirit,  would  have  reodAected  his  own 
errors  at  Vienna,  had  Sir  John  Bowring  been  guilty  of  any,  and  sympa* 
thised  with  him ;  but  Lord  John  is  not  fend  of  standing  by  any  case  of 
ill  luck,  whether  right  or  wrong:  he  has  no  taste  for  ui^orbinate  people. 
Like  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  noble  lord^  too^  has  his  Canaan.  It  is  wise  not  to 
embazraas  ourselves  in  a  time  of  rapid  political  change  when  we  are 
looking  out  for  priaes  to  windward. 

In  the  debatein  the  Hoose  of  Lords,  Lord  Ellenboroogh  uaed  the  term 
*^  tiie  Doctor^'  (Dr.  Bowring),  as  it  struck  us,  in  tiie  way  of  a  sneer.  What- 
ever are  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Sir  J.  Bowring  in  the  China  affiur,  he 
had  a  claim  to  tiiatcoortesy  which  every  man  of  talent  has  with  or  with- 
out tiie  sovereign's  appointment.  Had  Lord  Ellenboroogh  begun  life  in 
a  merchant's  office,  he  would — ^fer  aU  the  worid  can  judge  by  his  actioDS 
and  abilities— have  been  tfaeie  atifl.    His  loidah^  owes  his  podtioa  to 
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aoctdeat.  8ir  John  Bownn^  raified  hUnself  by  «tteatk»i  to  Che  dotief  43f 
liis  station,  by  hard  laliour,  and  much  mereoatile  expmenoe.  He  is  ooe 
of  the  best  lingMMts,  as  lespeote  the  livini^  laagui^ei,  that  we  poesess.  His 
lordship's  feats  as  a  buid  lord  of  the  Adminilt|r,  and  his  sobriquet  of  the 
tame  elephimt,  are,  we  beUeve,  all  his  cktims  to  fwbiie  Aotiee.  Sir  F. 
Thesig^  took  Jip  the  same  ^xain  in  the  Lower  House;  hut  Sir  Frederick 
is  a  lawyer,  and  few  regard  what  lawyers  say.  Neither  Ufth  nor  wedth 
can  imfMirt  intdlectual  or  administratiye  abilities.  Nature  alone  eonfers 
talent  widuxit  the  slightest  xegard  to  ai^ficial  position,  to  the  holder  <^ 
which  she  usually  deals  her  &vours  very  sparingly  indeed.  Lord  Pal- 
merstcm  vindicated  Sir  Jehn  Bowring  with  his  accustomed  g^aerosity 
towards  aa  absent  and  unheard  public  senranL 

Loid  Pahneiston,  with  a  true  sense  of  his  constitutional  duty,  detcav 
auned  to  appeal  to  the  people.  The  parties  into  which  the  House  of 
Commons  is  dinded  leodeied  it  impossible  for  the  goverament  to  proceed 
satifi&ctorily  in  any  other  way.*  Who  eould  he  certain  that  future  mea- 
emres  of  importance  would  be  earned  ?  The  parliament,  too^  was  near  its 
natural  end.  The  blundem  of  the  last  ministers  had  been  remedied, 
eostly  as  they  were  in  Uood  and  tieasore.  Success — fttU  and  complete 
success — had  attended  the  measures  of  the  admimstration.  The  war  was 
most  honourably  terminatedy  our  trade  and  finances  were  flourishing  in  a 
degree  beyond  all  |»eviotts  example.  A  krge  amount  of  wm:  ta«es  was 
taken  ofl^  and  a&otiber  year  would  have  seen  still  further  Deductions  in  our 
expenditure.  All  this  was  efifeeted  in  the  teeth  of  a  harassing  Opposition. 
Lord  Palmerston  had  reached  the  point  where  he  eould  say  to.the  people  of 
England— rnot  to  4^e  coi»t,  but  to  the  pec^le — ^  I  have  neariy  completed 
the  task  with  whieh  you  entnnted  me.  I  hope  I  have  acted  to  your 
satisfaetioa  thus  hxJ*  The  veply  to  this  was  tl^  contented  aspect  of  the 
country^  domestic  peace,  augmented  eommeroe,  and  the  general  indigna- 
tion at  the  treatment  he  had  raoeived. 

Things  being  in  the  state  thus  deserihed,  it  had  been  thought  a  good 
opportunity  by  the  Opposition  to  begin  the  operatioDS  contemplated 
for  turning  out  the  premiear-^-contemplated  when  he  was  called  into  office 
as  before  stated.  Palmerston  had  squaiwd  matters  better  with  his  expe- 
xience  than  Lord  Derby  and  his  friends  could  possibly  have  done  with  or 
without  any.  He  had  got  aU  into  working  order.  This  was  the  time  to 
"  set  at  work  and  undermine  him."  We  nevm  desire  to  see  a  House  of 
Commons  without  am  Opposition.  It  keeps  a  government  on  the  aler^ 
and  is  every  way  wholesome  ibr  the  country,  but  then  we  must  have  an 
Opposition  which  does  not  exist  for  its  own  ends  alone ;  we  must  have  an 
honourable,  high-minded,  bit  Opposition,  let  its  political  colour  be  what 
it  may.  It  must  have  some  pretension  to  loftiness  of  chaxicter,  be  bound 
honestly  to  some  principle,  and  not  play  the  giroueUe^  now  sojourn- 
ing in  a  politioil  refuge  lor  ijbe  destitute,  now  associating  with  any  vagrant 
that  will  follow  its  camp  to  Persia,  China,  or  Lord  Derby's  drawing- 
loom — not  to  be  enrolled  only  to  say  "  No"  to  an  administration,  and 
not  reemited  to  undermine  it  fcnr  certain  exclusive  ends.  The  objects 
^onki  be  pulOic,  disinterested,  and  inteliigible.  It  should  not  exist  solely 
to  obtain  power,  and  not  deceive  all  but  its  own  chosen  creatures,  selected 
to  practise  political  falsehood  Ibr  self-salutary  objects.  To  be  otherwise, 
it  is  as  if  the  people  of  England  had  no  elaim,  on  the  part  of  miUMtMi 
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to  truth  and  honest  dealing.  Thus,  in  the  dehate  on  the  China  question, 
we  recently  saw  how  extensive  was  the  hypocrisy  that  affected  such  won- 
derful regard  for  the  Chinese— of  whom  the  loudest  speakers  knew  no* 
thing — ^who  were  so  ostensibly  indignant  at  our  functionaries,  but  who 
really  cared  little  more  about  the  matter  any  way,  if  the  affectation  of 
a  marvellous  indignation — admirably  feigned,  in  some  cases,  we  admit — 
would  not  secure  place  for  themselves  and  their  patrons. 

One  word  more  of  Lord  John  Russell.  We  have  noticed  his  late 
conduct  towards  the  premier  and  Sir  John  Bowring.  We  have  mentioned 
the  common  ministerial  Opposition — ^the  Cobdenite  and  Gladstonite 
parties ;  that  of  Lord  John  RusseU,  in  addition,  exhibited  his  own  re- 
markable inconsistency,  consisting  of  a  few  Whigs,  not  perhaps  much 
more  numerous  than  the  followers  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Lord  John's  name 
was  once  a  tower  of  strength  to  his  own  promulgated  views.  We  have 
always  thought  that  Lord  John,  who  could  not  forsake  the  colour  of  his 
house,  was  still  one  who  bore  himself,  as  much  as  any  public  man,  with  a 
view  to  himself  alone.  He  was  not  absolutely  to  be  depended  upon  when 
placed  in  certain  positions.  His  ambition  soared  too  high  for  his  dimi- 
nutive stature,  aspiring  to  the  clouds  when  it  should  walk  the  earth.  Thus 
Lord  John  was  to  us  very  measured,  and  exceedingly  capricious.  He 
would  deny  a  thing  upon  principle,  which  could  not  well  be  gainsaid,  and 
to  your  surprise  you  find  Lord  John  himself  the  first  gainsayer.  Until 
his  Vienna  slip  Lord  John  in  luck  escaped  censure,  and  stood  high  in  the 
opinion  of  many  persons,  who  have  altered  their  judgments  since  that 
event.  Then  the  awkward  finality  avowal  was  recalled  to  mind,  and 
his  lordship's  convenient  appeal  to  an  oblivion  of  the  past.  We  re* 
member  wnen  Lord  Brougham  wrote  to  him,  '^  As  soon  as  you  had  pos- 
session of  the  court  your  famous  declaration  of  November,  1837,  opened 
men's  eyes.  Youi^  subsequent  opposition  to  all  the  motions  in  favour  of 
the  negroes,  and  your  resistance  even  to  the  attempts  for  checking  the 
newly-abolished  slave  trade,  widened  the  breach  between  yourself  and 
the  country."  Lord  John  played  much  of  this  game  on  the  corn-law 
question.  He  stood  to  the  eight  shillings  duty  until  he  went  out  of 
office,  and  only  when  in  opposition  came  round  to  the  total  abolition. 
Lord  John  denied  the  use  of  the  word  ''  final"  in  the  finality  afiiur,  in 
stating  that  the  Reform  Bill  conceded  everything  that  was  to  be  con- 
ceded. Lord  Brougham  said  that  his  lordship  seemed  not  to  miderstand 
the  precise  meaning  of  "  final."  "  Nor  do  I,"  added  Lord  Brougham,  "  as 
applied  to  any  work  of  frail  and  erring  man,  but  that  the  questions  of 
extended  franchise,  secret  vote,  and  shortened  parliaments  are  precluded 
by  the  arrangements  of  1832,  as  if  by  some  compact  then  made  with  the 
country."  This  Lord  Brougham  denied  altogether.  Who  so  warm  with 
the  Dissenters  when  out  of  place  as  Lord  John  Russell,  yet  '*  as  soon  as 
he  had  possession  of  the  court,"  to  use  Lord  Brougham's  phrase,  how 
starch  and  distant  he  grew  towards  them.  They  had  served  his  purpose. 
We  are  apt  to  forget  the  ladder  when  we  tread  the  roof  of  the  house.  A 
long  observation  of  Lord  John  makes  us  think  there  is  some  truth  also  in 
the  following  remark  of  Lord  Brougham  :  ^*  On  this  and  on  many  other 
questions,  the  course  taken  was  that  your  advocates  always  pretended  to 
the  public  that  vou  were  a  mighty  deal  more  liberal  than  you  ever  dreamed 
of  being,  and  that  it  was  no  fault  of  yours  if  you  did  not  show  it  in  your 
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conduct.  Nor  was  any  contradiction  ever  given  to  such  beneficial  mis- 
representations." We  quote  to  show  that  Lord  John  has  not  uniformly 
been  above  common-place  considerations  when  in  office,  and  that  he  was 
sometimes  not  above  them  when  out,  however  his  lordship  might  have  it 
appear  so.  When  we  consider  that  Lord  Falmerston  treated  him  most 
handsomely  after  his  suicidal  conduct  at  Vienna,  the  sacrifice  of  aid  to 
the  premier  on  Mr.  Cobden's  motion  was  paltry,  when  he  might  justly 
and  gratefully  have  repaired  the  breach  made  by  the  apostasy  of  the 
double-sides  party.  We  can  only  guess  at  motives  by  acts.  Did  his 
lordship  fear  that  the  forty  or  fifty  liberal  members  who  voted  for  Mr. 
Cobden's  motion  might  be  lost  to  him  if  he  voted  for  the  ministers  ?  Has 
Lord  John  always  a  certain  contingency  before  him  ?  Our  respect  for 
the  good  which  Lord  John  has  done,  whatever  was  the  motive,  prevents 
our  classing  his  opposition  to  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  same  ground  as 
that  of  Lord  Derby's  train.  The  latter — many  of  them — would  have 
proclaimed  Charles's  sooty  horse  at  Charing-cross  the  white  horse  men- 
tioned in  the  Revelations,  if  it  fitted  their  purpose  ;  men  of  dried  con- 
sciences as  they  are,  following  their  leader  so  exactly  in  conscience  and 
act,  that  if  he  went  on  one  leg,  like  the  Eastern  king  G or,  they  would 
all  go  on  one  leg  too. 

There  is  an  all-important  difference  between  an  honest  opposition,  Con- 
servative or  Liberal,  as  it  may  happen,  and  that  which  may  be  justly  cha* 
racterised  as  factious.  The  last  consists  of  several  parties  with  no  common 
object,  one  working  for  place,  another  groping  after  the  realisation  of 
some  abstract  trutn;  this  from  disappointed  hopes,  and  that  from  the 
desire  of  power,  or  from  personal  animosity;  and  all  thus  apparently  di- 
verse in  object,  pregnant  with  the  same  result — the  downfal  of  an  admi- 
nistration. Such  an  opposition  may  be  justly  styled  anarchical,  every 
faction  going  for  itself  and  none  for  the  people :  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his 
hungry  band,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  double-sides,  Mr.  Cobden  and  his 
Yehites,  and  Lord  John  Russell  and  his  Bedford  followers,  unanimous  in 
aim  alone  at  the  downfal  of  a  ministry  called  to  power  by  the  people, 
just,  too,  at  the  consummation  of  an  arduous  task.  There  can  be  but  one 
opinion  as  to  what  the  public  think  of  its  fairness.  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  it  is  true,  may  be  said  now  to  become  one  party,  linked  rib  to 
rib,  tendon  to  tendon,  in  Siamese  twinship — striking  examples  of  Chris- 
tian forgiveness  for  a  mutual  interest,  and,  considering  daggers  were 
so  lately  drawn  between  them,  showing  that  nothing  but  a  fellow  feeling 
of  mischief  towards  the  government  could  have  induced  them  to  meta- 
morphose their  late  antipathy  into  fraternal  afi^ection.  Mr.  Cobden, 
guided  by  no  principle  of  that  sound  legislation  which  should  belong  to 
the  practical  and  well  versed  in  commerce  and  cotton,  has  never  shone 
out  of  his  familiar  sphere.  He  has  signally  failed  when  he  has  attempted 
to  handle  subjects  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Island.  He  knows  nothing  of 
foreign  politics.  His  failure  about  Russia  and  her  finances  was  glaring. 
The  honourable  gentleman  is  not  a  universal  genius;  he  is  not  a  genius 
at  all.  We  are  rarely  what  we  think  ourselves  to  be.  We  are  not  aware 
of  a  single  branch  of  political  knowledge  beyoftd  that  which  first  brought 
him  before  the  public,  in  which  he  excels  any  other  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  What  has  the  honourable  gentleman  done  or  said 
out  of  the  free-trade  question  which  entitles  his  opinion  to  deference  ? 
Xiord  John  Russell,  repudiated  in  the  City  of  London  for  the  part  he  has 
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taken  among  ihe^Mtkius,  kas  come  fortk,  in  tke  firant  oi  the  cold  skonldor 
given  kiiD,  witk  an  address,  acoofding  to  his  usual  pkraseokgy  when  oat 
of  pUwe,  about  seferm  and  ^'  all  that  sort  of  thiog,^ — a  tub  flung  out  to  a 
whale,  as  aU  the  world  sees.  When  iu  with  the  court,  as  we  have  already 
•stated  so  clearly  after  Lord  Brougham,  we  heard  little  of  reform  £rom  the 
2K>ble  lixd.  Some  plead  the  noble  lord's  services  in  I8S2,  and  will  again 
xnitnily  ascribe  the  Reform  Bill  to  him  in  {4aoe  <^  Earl  Grey,  because  he 
introduced  it  into  tiie  Commons.  Lord  Orey,  in  or  out  of  place,  for  forty 
years  stood  by  a  r^orm  in  parliament,  and  contemplated  a  much  fuller 
measure  of  inform  than  suited  Lord  John  and  some  of  his  finends,  by  whom 
it  was  cut  and  clipped  to  obtiun  their  su£Erages — that  bill  which  Lord 
John,  in  a  moment  pexhaps  of  too  much  candour,  foonounced  a  ^^  finality." 
Ever,  when  premier,  cold,  formal,  contmted,  marveUously  pleased  with 
things  as  he  finds  them,  and  ready  then  to  1^  ''  welP  aJone;  out  of 
place,  reform  ever  on  his  lips,  iike  charm  of  the  noble  lord's  popularity, 
the  talisman  of  restored  power.  There  lies  the  diffiM^nce  between  lus 
lordship  when  in  sound  poUtieal  health  and  in  political  indi^otioiiy  re- 
calling Ae  old  couplet : 

The  devil  was  ill,  the  devil  a  monk  would  be ; 
The  devil  was  well,  the  devil  a  monk  was  he ! 

Now,  we  are  not  inoKned  to  see  Lord  Falmerston  made  a  samfice  in 
this  way  to  factious  hopes  of  any  kind.  Let  the  minister  have  fiur  play, 
and  not  be  handed  over  to  siiipwreck,  for  the  gratification  of  o(^eetive 
factions,  the  moment  he  has  completed  the  task  assigned  him  by  tbe 
Britiflli  people.  Let  tbe  people  of  England,  who  tea<^  other  nations 
how  to  live,  teach  such  malcontents  at  their  own  dckn<8  that  tliey  have 
both  the  will  and  the  power  to  do  justice  to  the  Bernoes  of  a  minister  as 
well  as  to  those  of  the  humblest  subject. 

Into  the  merits  of  the  Canton  question,  about  which  all  are  nnanimona^ 
except  those  who  hope  to  profit  by  the  reverse,  we  shall  not  go.  The 
question  has  been  discussed  by  the  press  and  ihe  public,  and  iAie  aggre- 
gate weight  is  in  favour  of  the  government.  Every  one  who  has  lived  in 
the  East,  all  who  have  only  visited  it,  those  who  have  studied  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Chinese  by  documentary  testimony — all,  in  short,  who  do  not 
keep  one  eye  shut  in  regard  to  the  outbreak  there— are  of  one  opinion  on 
the  matter,  and  that  opinion  unfiivourable  to  the  Tartar  saint,  very  litde 
in  the  way  of  consenting  to  his  canonisation,  although  headless  English- 
men and  poisoned  bowls  speak  his  merits  loudly.  The  submission  to 
the  smallest  insult  the  Chinese  regard  as  the  result  of  pusillanimity,  while 
they  never  miss  an  opportunity  of  inflicting  insult  when  unresented — per- 
haps we  should  rather  say  the  Tartar  officials,  for  the  people  of  Chinese 
blood  are  generally  quiet  and  harmless.  Every  foreigner  is  treated  by 
the  mandarins,  or  official  men,  with  contempt  as  a  barbarian.  If  the 
owner  of  the  Hong-Kong  vessel  was  an  English  colonial  resident,  be  had 
a  right  to  protection  under  the  British  flag — ^to  protection,  in  eveiy  pos- 
sible manner,  back  to  his  home  if  his  license  had  expired.  The  Opposition 
lawyers  say  such  persons  should  have  documents  of  naturafisatioa.  They 
argue  as  if  the  British  doJhintons  were  withinside  the  inns  of  court,  as  xf 
the  mother  country  in  Europe  transmitted  its  ancient  customs,  laws,  and 
high  modem  civilisation  to  countries  inhabited  by  savages,  and  used  them 
as  a  rule  of  intercourse  with  nations  of  most  dissimilar  habits,  or  semi-dri- 
lised.  Letters  of  naturalisation  to  a  hundred  millions  of  East  Indian&f,  to 
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ihe  Cape  HotteDiots,  to  New  Zealanders,  and  Australiaiis !  Only  let  us 
ianc  J  Budi  a  thing,  liie  idea  is  worthy  the  denisen  of  an  mn  of  eourt.  The 
British  flag  that  has  ^*  braved  a  thousand  years  the  battle  and  the  breeze," 
is  the  true  protection  of  every  man,  native  or  foreign,  who  sails  under  its 
shadow,  and  will  be  so,  we  trust,  for  a  thousand  years  more.  Time  was 
when  every  flag  in  the  narrow  seas  was  lowered  to  us,  and  though  we  do 
not  in  more  enlightened  times*  justify  such  a  usurpation  of  power,  that 
flag  must  still  protect  our  own  men,  natives  or  c<^onists,  and  foreigners 
too,  unless  the  last  be  demanded  in  the  form  prescribed  by  mutual 
treaties.  In  dealing  with  badbarians,  mistakes,  which  could  be  explained 
between  civilised  nations  and  overlooked,  must  not  be  overlooked  with 
them,  l^ey  must  not  be  suffered  to  haul  down  the  British  flag,  or 
trample  a  BritiA  deck  for  a  wanton  purpose.  That  flag  must  protect 
from  violence  tlie  crew  of  every  nation  that  sails  under  it ;  that  flag  must 
hallow  the  deck  as  it  hallows  its  own  freebom  ami;  on  every  sea,  in  every 
port,  under  the  glare  of  noon  or  in  the  still  midnight  darkness,  amid  the 
icy  mountains  of  the  Polar  Ocean,  or  under  the  burning  line — in  all  it 
must  protect  its  own,  and  shield  the  stranger  until  superior  authority  de- 
cide regarding  him.  Barbarians  are  to  learn  civilisation  from  the  civi- 
lised, not  to  become  their  instructors.  If  they  will  not  learn,  they  must 
pay  for  it  by  ezperienee.  The  mutatioii  of  any  people  in  a  state  of 
barbarism  in  our  time  is  a  change  towards  civilisation,  not  towards  aug- 
mented barbarism.  In  the  course  of  such  a  change  the  equitable  agent 
is  the  power  which  enlorees  its  demands,  and  exhibits  an  example,  which 
by  being  copied  may  impart  ameliorating  usages  to  untutored  races,  im- 
practicable to  be  any  other  way  inculcated.  Our  firmness  is  instruction, 
our  strictness  in  demanding  an  adherence  to  simple  agreements  to  the 
very  letter  is  the  tnuning  to  further  advancement.  Nothing  was  more 
injurious  in  the  Canton  relations  with  England  than  the  submission  to 
the  non-fulfihnent  by  that  district  idone  of  the  treaty  last  made  witii  ihe 
Chinese  government.     We  now  see  the  effect  of  our  mistaken  conduct. 

As  the  amusement  of  the  masquerade  is  over  when  people  show  their 
faces,  so  the  confederacy  agfainst  Lord  Falmerston's  administratioo  being 
unmasked,  has  lost  ail  but  the  darkness  of  its  complexion.  It  no  longer 
diverts  and  misrepresents,  but  appeals  to  its  motley  supporters  to  obtain 
it  grace  in  the  sight  of  l^e  people.  The  dissolution  of  parliament  is  awk« 
ward  for  t^e  Opposition.  In  all  parts  of  the  country  indignation  is  ex- 
pressed, that  while  the  measures  of  a  successful  and  fair  administration 
were  consolidating,  their  prog^ss  should  be  intorrupted  by  faction,  and 
a  pretended  care  for  the  public  welfare,  called  a  saving  patriotism  by 
some — ^patriotism  in  wax,  to  be  moulded  into  the  form  most  agpree- 
able  to  party  selfii^ness.  From  tiie  state  of  the  public  mind,  Lord  Derby 
will  take  little  by  what  has  occurred.  He  English  people  are  just  and 
generous  in  the  main,  and  cannot  but  penetrate  into  the  motives  which 
have  brought  about  the  present  state  of  things. 

The  displacement  of  Lord  Palmerston  would  be  a  public  calamity. 
On  the  Continent  this  is  felt  to  be  the  case  as  well  as  at  home.  If,  how- 
ever, he  has  guided  the  state  vessel  with  Lord  Derby's  crew  in  the  Lower 
House — if  with  such  an  example  of  the  lack  of  public  confidence  his  own 
parliament  looks  the  last  noble  lord  so  full  in  the  face — ^the  aspect  of  a 
new  pariiament  cannot  well  be  contemplated  as  meeting  his  aspirations 
for  entering  the  Treasury  once  more. 
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If  London  throw  out  Lord  John  Rnssell — and  the  citizens  threaten  it^ 
— if  Mr.  Cobden  leave  the  West  Riding  of  York,  as  it  is  asserted  he  will 
do, — and  we  know  not  how  many  more  representatives  are  threatened  to 
be  displaced,  we  shall  see  Lord  Palmerston  unshackled,  with  a  parliament 
of  his  own.  We  shall  see  the  leaders  in  the  Upper  House,  and  in  the 
Lower — ^*  tel  maitre  tel  valet  i" — compelled  to  return  to  their  old  work 
again  without  driving  the  successful  minister  from  his  post,  or  obtaining 
the  guidance  of  the  machine  which  they  were  incapable  of  getting  into 
working  order,  not  being  able  to  steal  Lord  Palmerston*s  clothes,  as 
Mr.  Disraeli  would  phrase  it.  This  may  increase  the  ferocity  of  the 
aspirant  parties,  and  quicken  Mr.  Disraeli's  pointed  periods,— even  now 
losing  effect  from  their  commonness, — but  by  no  means  convince  the 
people  of  England  that  their  state  affairs  cannot  be  most  effectively  and 
honestly  conducted  without  the  eloquence  of  the  head  of  the  house  of 
Stanley,  or  the  screaming  sarcasms  from  under  the  many-coloured,  coat 
of  Mr.  Disraeli. 
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1?BAN8LATED  BY  MRS.  BUSHBT. 

San  Francisco,  July,  1852. 

We  sailed  from  Honululu  on  the  3rd  of  July,  but  it  was  long  before  the 
American  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  became  visible  to  us.  At 
length  the  high,  rocky  shore  rose,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  fog,  which,  like  a 
heavy  white  drapery,  had  enveloped  it,  and  before  us  stood  that  far-famed 
entrance,  which  is  rightly  called  the  '*  Golden  Gate."  For  beyond  that 
port  what  rich  treasures  do  not  those  valleys  contain,  glittering  through, 
or  swept  along  by  the  rushing  streams,  sparkling  on  the  surface  or  em- 
bedded in  the  soil.  What  a  vast  site  whence  to  obtain  the  means  for  that 
circulation  needed  to  increase  the  commerce  and  the  wealth  of  the  world! 
What  stirring  life,  what  plans  and  calculations,  what  industry  and  what  vice! 

Passing  through  the  straits,  of  about  two  English  miles  in  breadth,  and 
three  in  length,  we  reached  that  harbour  which,  stretching  about  seventy- 
five  miles  from  north  to  south,  might  form  a  reservoir  for  all  the  fleets  in 
the  world,  and  anchored  off  Sancelito,  a  little  colony  about  an  hour's  sail 
from  San  Francisco,  and  to  the  north  of  the  creek  called  the  ^'  Whaler's 
Harbour."  Close  to  us  lay  the  hilly  land,  its  mountains  bare  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  yellow  from  the  action  of  the  burning  sun,  with  deep  valleys  be- 
tween them,  in  the  openings  of  which  stood,  here  and  there,  a  dwelling- 
house,  apparently  impromptu  erections,  as  everything  undertaken  by  the 
hand  of  man  appears  to  be  in  California.  On  the  other  side  stretched  the 
spacious  harbour,  pretty  equally  divided  by  small  straits  into  three  coves, 
enclosed  by  rough  shores,  covered  with  hills  of  several  thousand  feet  in 
height,  generally  veiled  by  an  impenetrable  haze,  or  a  thick  fog,  and  filled 
with  several  islands,  some  laden  with  low  brushwood,  others  almost  barren, 
and  guano-white  from  the  millions  of  birds  who  dwell  on  them,  protected 
from  the  violent  blasts  that  have  here  free  scope  to  distress  at  times  un- 
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fortunate  navigators.  Towards  the  south,  heyond  a  jutting  tongue  of 
land,  and  between  two  hills  that  tower  over  the  low  colbt,  are  to  be  seen 
the  white  houses  of  that  San  Francisco,  whose  name  stands  printed  with 
golden  letters  in  the  dreams  of  so  many  persons ;  where  a  new  paradise 
is  thought  to  have  bean  discovered,  and  which  has  proved  the  grave  of  so 
many  smiling  hopes,  and  is  still,  and  will  long  remain  an  arena  for  the 
display  of  the  wildest  passions.  The  frigate  remained  for  eight  days  at 
Sancelito,  as  it  required  some  repairs,  but  you  may  believe  it  was  not  long 
before  we  visited  San  Francisco.  Would  that  I  had  the  power  to  g^ve 
you  a  sufficiently  vivid  description  of  this  receptacle  of  European  luxury 
and  misery,  of  riches  and  poverty,  prosperity  and  despair,  of  vain  exertions, 
and  of  momentary  or  chance  successes. 

In  order  to  visit  California,  and  still  more  to  judge  of  it,  one  must  en- 
courage a  peculiar  frame  of  mind ;  avoid  all  comparisons  with  other  places 
and  people,  and  emancipate  one's  self  from  all  ideas  of  social  order  and 
oonventional  manners.  One  wanders  here  amidst  sheer  illusions  and  the 
frail  erections  of  a  moment.  The  magnificence  and  beauty  which  seems 
to  dazzle  the  beholder,  hide  but  emptiness  and  wretchedness  ;  the  solid, 
or  that  which  presents  itself  as  such,  sinks  into  nothing  upon  the  smallest 
investigation.  San  Francisco  is  an  enormous  humbug — a  caricature  of 
greatness,  a  mockery  of  prosperity.  It  makes  one's  heart  ache  to  see  so 
much  depravity,  so  much  misery.  I  should  think  no  other  spot  in  the 
world  presents  such  various  objects  to  awaken  curiosity  and  serious  re- 
flection as  this  place,  where  so  many  are  bewitched  and  lulled  into  pleasing 
dreams,  so  many  pursue  the  phantom  of  enjoyment,  and  the  phantom  of 
fortune. 

Here  stands  a  town,  with  from  seventy  to  eighty  thousand  inhabitants, 
apparently  glittering  in  commercial  riches  and  golden  splendour,  en- 
closing within  its  enchanted  palaces  fabulous  wealth,  and  offering  all 
that  industry  and  ingenuity  can  collect  of  what  is  costly  and  refined 
from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  hither  pour  in  streams,  like  surging  waves, 
the  population  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America ;  and  this  city,  containing 
60  many  things,  so  many  people,  is  but  the  creation  of  six  years !  Three 
years  ago  there  was  nothing  here  but  a  row  of  tents ;  fire  consumed  the 
newly-erected  dwellings,  and  ashes  strewed  the  city  of  a  year ;  but,  like 
a  phoenix,  it  has  arisen  and  spread  forth  its  mighty  wings,  until  it  has 
become  this  great  metropolis  of  vainglory,  this  Eldorado  of  the  New 
World. 

San  Francisco  lies,  in  shape  like  an  amphitheatre,  between  two  high, 
wooded  hills,  that  stretch  out  towards  the  sea  upon  a  slanting,  sandy 
strip  of  land,  which  terminates,  further  out,  in  a  line  of  quicksand.  The 
upper  part  of  the  town  rests,  as  it  were,  against  these  hills,  while  the 
other  part  is  built  upon  stakes,  or  upon  the  wrecks  of  ships  in  the  sea 
itself,  which  even  rushes  into  the  empty  spaces  in  the  lower  streets.  The 
whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  town  is  built  only  upon  rubbish,  thrown 
hurriedly  among  the  stakes,  and  upon  which,  also,  several  handsome 
stone  houses  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  erected — houses  that,  having 
a  foundation  so  far  from  solid,  often  fall  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 
There  are  no  streets  here,  only  bridges,  which,  carelessly  erected  at  first, 
are  full  of  holes  and  broken  planks,  as  dangerous  to  man  and  beast  as 
ugly  to  behold.  Four  or  ^vq  of  these  bridges  lead  out  towards  the  sea, 
and  are  called  '^  wharfs."     In  the  vicinity  of  these  lie  innumerable  ships, 
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and  a  mass  o£  steam-boats  oi  evwy  possible  kind,  from  the  statriy  dipper 
sbip  to  the  iinj  KtUe  sloop — ^visitcNri  firom  all  parts  of  the  world,  from 
which  a  perfect  foiest  of  maoy-ooUMtied  flags  are  to  be  seea  waTtng  in 
the  wind. 

Hauled  up  among  the  hooses  in  this  part  of  the  town  are  here  and 
there  to  be  met  with  the  hulk  of  an  old  vessel — the  onlj  thkig  ancient 
where  all  else  is  new — converted  into  a  "  stcNreship^"  or  magaaine  for  all 
sorts  of  goods.  It  would  seem  that  the  proprietors  of  these  goods  eon* 
nder  th^  to  be  safer  in  such  strange  receptacles  thui  in  warehouses  in 
the  interior  of  the  town,  on  account  of  the  great  risk  and  &eqaett<^  of 
fires.  It  often  happens  that  the  own«r  of  sudi  merdkandise  leaves  it  to 
betake  himself  to  the  gold  mines,  whare»  dying  unknowHy  his  unclaimed 
property  is  sM  off  by  auction,  for  the  benefit  of  the  person  who  had  k  in 
charge.  The  streets  in  the  better  part  of  the  town  are  wide,  and  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles ;  they  are  either  sandy,  ]jkt  the  roads,  or 
covered  with  planks  placed  crossways,  like  Uie  bridges^  hot  never  paved 
or  laid  with  stones.  The  houses  in  these  streets  are  most  grotesque  in 
their  odd  variety.  Now  one  sees  a  small,  wooden  ten^nent  of  one  or 
two  stories,  next  to  it  a  handsome  brick  mansion,  in  the  English  style  ; 
then  comes  a  large,  iron  house,  like  a  gigantic  beehive ;  but  all  these 
houses,  whether  of  wood,  stone,  canvas,  or  iron,  are  every  one  dev«yted  to 
the  same  purpose — they  are  all  stores  or  diops.  In  strolling  even  through 
the  principal  streets,  one's  eye  is  fatigued  with  the  vast  numbers  of 
placards  and  signbouds,  which  abound  here  on  an  unprecedented  scale. 
The  walls,  the  roofi^  nay,  from  the  very  chimney-tope  down  to  the 
foundation,  the  houses  are  covered  with  flags,  printed  announcements^ 
and  absurd  paintings,  descriptive  of  the  trades  w  occupations,  and  names 
of  the  inhabitants.  And  what  profusion  of  wares  in  the  interiors  I 
Yonder  lie  heaps  of  jewels,  and  gc^d  worked  into  the  finest  forms ;  dose 
by,  the  same  valuable  metal  in  masaive  lumps.  Here,  one  is  attracted  ^ 
by  the  scent  of  the  most  delicate  perfumery;  th^re,  clothes  of  every  de- 
scription, from  the  most  fashionable  and  e^gant  to  the  coarsest  and  most 
homely,  invite  the  attention  of  purchasers.  And  these  are  plentiful  in  a 
conntry  where  washing  is  so  enormously  expenave,  that  shiploads  of 
soiled  linen  are  sent  to  China  or  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  be  washed 
and  returned  clean;  and  where  repairs  of  all  kinds  cost  so  mucK  that  it 
is  quite  as  cheap  to  buy  a  pair  of  new  shoes  as  to  have  an  old  pair 
mended.  Nor  is  this  peculiar  to  shoes ;  it  extends  to  all  artides  of 
clothing. 

Other  streets  are  full  of  restaurants,  and  of  tents  where  refresbm^its 
are  taken  standing.     One  hears  everywhere  the  racket  of  UUiard-baUa 
and  the  noise  of  skittle-grounds,  and  on  all  sides  the  shrill  ^  Tins  way, 
gentlemen !"  of  the  auctioneer,  who  is  selling  goods  to  die  highest  bidder. 
If  to  all  this  be  added  the  gambling-houses,  which  fiourish  in  frightful 
numbers  in  all  the  streets,  from  which  issue,  mingling  with  the  tones  of 
music  from  very  tolerable  orchestras,  the  sounds  of  the  rattling  of  dice, 
the  chinking  of  gold  and  silver  pieces,  the  oroupier^s  exhortation  to 
''make  your  game,. gentlemen  !"  and  the  wild  laughter  or  deep  curses  of 
the  players,  the  glare  of  light,  the  crowd,  the  agitation,  the  noise  around, 
— if  you  can  fancy  all  this,  yon  will  have  some  idea  of  the  ferment,  the 
chaos,  the  roguery  that  prevail  h^re,  and  the  spirit  of  spee^atioB  that 
meeta  one  at  every  torn. 
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Here  ore  to  be  seen  people  from  all  eowilmsv  moL  of  all  tong^e&  < 
Chinese^  with  th^  wiiite  garments,  their  favoad-brimined  haita  that  look 
like  iimJbceUaSy  their  pigtails,  and  ^ir  ^ttek-eM>kd  riK)es;  maeih  horn- 
Europe,  with  their  modem  javsty  dress^  their  eoxcombteal  walk,  and 
moekiiig  air ;  g<^- washers  from  ^^  «p  the  eounir^"  with  their  dd^erelled 
hair,  long  beards^  enormotis  boots,  and  tom  clothes^  lookii^  very  like 
highwaymeii;  pedifaurs,  with  their  kasimiating  maimeis,  and  weUhbniahed 
coats,  principally  Germans ;  aaikn-s  chewing  their  quids  of  tdbaeeo,  with 
their  little  hats  stoek  on  one  mde  o£  the  head,  their  carelesriy  knotted 
Beekerehiefs,  acd  dKir  feces  often  gk^ving  from  recently  imh&ed  pota- 
tions ; — in  a  word,  take  San  Francisco  all  in  all,  it  is  a  most  extraor-  • 
dinary  mosaic,  imposabk  to  describe  correctly. 

There  is  no  great  display  of  public  buildings  at  San  Frandseo*  The 
churches  are  very  few  in  nnmber,  and  \ij  no  means  handsfnne^  No  lofty 
spire  arises  towards  heaven  in  a  town  filled  only  with  all  that  is  earthly; 
a  lew  places  dedicated  to  tlie  worship  of  God  are  fitted  up  in  old  ships 
lying*  in  the  harbour,  bat,  truth  to  t^l,  the  worshippers  seem  to  be  rery 
scanty  in  number^  Nor  are  the  theatres  in  general  partienlarly  handsome 
on  tluB> outside ;  the  '^ Jenny  Lind  Theatre,"  however,  is  a  substantial  stone 
building,  of  good  proportions,  and  tolerably  £ur  arehitectuiral  demga..  Bui 
even  the  histrionic  art  is  not  much  valued  in  a  piwce  where  the  priee»current 
and  the  aueticm  catalogue  are  the  most  approved  studies.  Nor  does  literature^ 
flourish  here :  the  very  newspapers  are  filled  with  the  most  barefaced  adver- 
tisements and  impudent  pixffs,  all  inserted  in  the  hope  of  gaimng  money. 
Every  house  is  provided  with  numerous  water-buckets,  to  be  filled  in  case  oi 
fire;  a  misfortune  which  has  so  often  occurred  (generally  the  wo]4c  of  incen* 
diaries),  that  every  precaution  is  now  taken  to  guard  against  it.  Within^ 
the  above-mentioned  Jenny  Lind  Theatre  is  an  open  space,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  erected  a  high  tribune ;  a  sort  of  court  of  judicature  b  held 
here,  whore  justice  is  dispensed  in  a  very  scunmary  way.  For  ihe  admi- 
nistration of  the  laws  in  San  Francisco  partakes  of  the  same  fortuitous* 
nature  that  prevails  in  all  else.  People  seem  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  old  saying,  *'  Summum  jus  somma  injuria,"  and  to  be  of  the  same 
way  of  thinking  as  the  well-known  professor  at  Upsala,  who  remarked^ 
^'Justice,  my  friend,  is  relative."  Law  is  one  of  the  moat  expensiye 
articles  of  luxury  here ;  one  cannot  offer  a  lawyer  less  than  twenty  dollars 
for  an  hour's  consultation.  Until  lately  there  was  no  regular  police  in  the 
town,  and  as  robbery  and  murder  were  the  order  of  the  day,  several  of  the 
more  respectaUe  individuals  formed  themselves  into  a  "  Committee  of 
Safety."  Thieves  were  caught,  mcorderers  were  imprisoned,  and  many  a 
scoundrel  whom  the  mighty  arm  of  the  law  could  not  rea^,  was  hung 
without  ceremony  on  the  nearest  lamp-post.  Lynch  law  was  resorted  to 
with  all  its  terrible  severity,  vrith  ail  its  fearful  haste,  leaving  not  & 
moment  for  one  parting  prayer — but  to  it  must  thanks  be  given  that 
safety  is  now  almost  insured.  One  can — I  tried  it  myself — Cleave  one's 
luggage  in  the  street,  on  the  wharf,  on  a  steam-boat,  or  in  any  other 
public  place,  and  find  it  again  uninjured  in  the  same  spot.  The  police^, 
however,  are  now  well  orgaoised,  as  strong,  and  as  much  upon  the  alert 
a»  in  any  European  town. 

But  the  gambfiag-houses,  wMdi  abound  here^  still  retain  their  lawless 
character.  It  is  sad  to  vidut  ^ese  nests  of  iniqnity — these*  toatura-ehamheni 
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of  the  soul!  How  often  has  not  laboriously  earned  gold  been  swallowed 
up  in  the  abyss  of  the  gambling-table !  £[ow  often  has  not  the  sight  of 
the  empty  purse  led  to  despair  and  guilt !  It  is  not  for  amusement's  or 
form's  sake  that  yon  players  are  girded  with  wide  belts,  from  which  pro* 
trude  the  muzzles  of  pistols  and  revolvers.  Not  unirequently  are  these 
carried  to  settle  with  the  unfair  bankers,  who  are  likewise  armed ;  and  in- 
stances have  been  known  where  no  less  than  six  shots  have  been  fired 
before  the  dispute  has  ended  by  the  one  being  bespattered  with  the  heart's 
blood  of  the  other.  But  the  fatal  weapons  are  not  always  turned  against 
the  false  bankers,  who,  besides  the  many  artifices  in  which  they  are  so  well 
skilled,  often  enter  into  secret  plots  with  the  restaurateurs  to  drug  the 
drink  of  the  customers,  that  plunder  may  be  carried  on  the  more  easily, 
and  without  any  fear  of  punbhment.  How  frequently  have  not  these 
pistols  been  pointed  by  their  owners  against  themselves  !  Here,  as  in 
every  place  where  the  demon  of  play  renders  man  less  rational  than  the 
brutes,  all  that  remains  sometimes  of  the  promising  youth  who  had 
quitted  his  kindred  and  his  friends  to  labour  for  a  competence  to  be  en- 
joyed in  future  years,  of  the  once  respectable  man,  or  fine  fellow,  who,  in 
the  delirium  of  gambling,  has  forgotten  wife  and  child,  is  a  raving 
maniac,  or  a  blood-stained  corpse. 

My  impressions  of  San  Francisco,  I  do  not  deny,  were  in  the  highest 
degree  unpleasing,  nay,  revolting.  Everything  savours  of  a  race  against 
time,  of  a  craving  for  gain,  of  the  g^asp  of  avarice,  and  of  fraud,  impos- 
ture, or  illusion.  No  incentive  is  found  here  but  the  love  of  money ;  the 
glitter  of  gold  outshines  everything  else.  Mammon  is  the  idol  to  which 
all  sacrifice  here,  and  in  whose  service  men  put  forth  all  their  energies, 
and  even  become  clever  and  wise. 

We  fell  in  here  with  some  Swedes,  who  received  us  with  the  greatest 
hospitality,  and  to  whom  the  arrival  of  a  frigate  from  their  dear  native 
home  was  as  unexpected  a  pleasure  as  the  sight  of  our  countrymen  in  this 
distant  land  was  to  ourselves.  We  were  told  that  above  five  hundred  Swedes 
had  emigrated  to  this  country;  and  though  some  of  these  were  leading 
lives  by  no  means  reputable,  the  greater  number  were  engaged  in  honest 
and  thriving  business,  and  were  far  from  casting  any  slur  upon  the 
Swedish  name. 

During  our  stay  at  San  Francisco,  which  was  about  twelve  days,  two 
events  engaged  the  public  attention,  and  as  they  were  characteristic  of 
America  I  shall  briefly  mention  them.  The  one  was  the  election  of  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States;  flags  waved  in  all  directions,  placards  were 
affixed  everywhere,  and  the  salutes,  expressive  of  the  public  joy,  were  so 
energetic,  that  panes  of  glass  were  broken  in  a  great  many  windows. 
But  three  days  after  this  outburst  of  enthusiasm,  arrived  the  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  Henry  Clay,  the  great  statesman  and  eloquent  speaker. 
The  signboards  were  immediately  covered  with  crape,  and  the  shops  and 
houses  were  hung  with  black;  the  flags  were  hoisted  half-mast  high,  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  put  on  mourning,  as  they  do  with  us  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  monarch's  death.  Yet  it  was  merely  a  citizen  without  a  long 
line  of  ancestry,  without  high  official  position,  without  military  renown, 
and  without  wealth,  who  had  descended  into  the  grave.  But  still  it  was 
a  patriot  of  whom  his  native  country  was  proud,  because  his  whole  life  had 
been  devoted  to  promote  its  g^od ;  it  was  a  name  honoured  over  the 
whole  extent  of  the  republic ;  and  from  north  to  south,  from  the  Atlantic 
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to  the  Pacific,  every  one  grieved  for  his  loss  and  cherished  his  memory. 
What  a  spur  to  the  exertion  of  individuals,  when  a  whole  country  can  thus 
unite  to  hear  witness  to  the  superiority  of  one  man  ! 

Heartily  tired  of  San  Francisco,  I  longed  to  visit  the  interior  of  the 
country,  where  I  might  behold  a  little  of  North  American  scenery,  and 
where  I  might  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  gold-digging,  which  had 
lured  so  many  from  their  homes.  Accordingly,  I  betook  myself  one 
afternoon  to  the  '^  Pacific  Wharf,"  where  three  steamers  were  about  to 
start  for  Sacramento,  In  Europe,  steam-boats  generally  take  their  de* 
parture  in  the  morning,  so  that  the  passengers  should  have  daylight  to  see 
the  shores  they  are  passing.  But  here,  in  this  land  of  business,  the  travel- 
ling is  done  by  night,  that  not  a  moment  of  the  day  may  be  lost  which 
might  be  employed  in  money-making.  I  speedily  found  myself  on  board 
the  Antelope — but,  heavens  !  in  what  company !  I  fancied  myself  cast 
into  a  modern  Noah's  ark,  where,  though  there  was  no  zoological  museum, 
there  was  a  veritable  othnographical  cabinet,  with  specimens  from  all 
parts  of  the  world — amongst  them  oddities  of  all  kinds.  After  some 
time  and  trouble  in  threading  my  way  through  the  dense  crowd  with 
their  strange  physiognomies,  I  succeeded  in  finding  a  place  on  deck 
whereon  to  stretch  myself,  among  a  knot  of  jabbering  Chinese,  who  had 
their  portmanteaus  for  their  pillows.  I  had  left  all  my  professional  dig- 
nity behind  with  my  messmates  in  the  JSugenie,  and  neither  myself  nor 
my  purse  were  the  worse  for  this.  Travelling  in  California  is  extremely 
expensive ;  a  journey  of  eight  days  will  cost  as  much  here  as  would  be 
spent  in  six  months'  travelling  in  Sweden.    . 

We  steered  up  the  bay,  whose  north-east  corner  forms  the  mouth  of 
the  mighty  Sacramento  river.  From  the  islands  which  we  passed  uprose 
millions  of  birds,  scared  by  the  sound  of  the  steamer.  The  coast  was 
lofty  and  imposing,  but  bare  and  ugly.  We  passed  close  to  the  town  of 
Vallejo,  where  a  general  of  the  same  name  lived  some  few  years  ago 
like  a  little  king,  and,  rich  in  his  immense  droves  of  cattle,  undertook  to 
build  a  metropolis,  with  public  offices,  and  a  college,  but  he  was  nearly 
ruined  by  the  speculation,  and  was  reduced,  if  not  to  positive  beggary,  at 
least  to  comparative  poverty.  We  touched  at  Benicia,  a  Californian 
military  station,  and  shortly  after  we  found  ourselves  in  the  river,  which 
is  about  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  London,  or  the  Rhine  at  Cologne. 
The  shores  here  are  low,  and  thickly  lined  with  willows,  among  which 
are  mingled  tall  poplar-trees;  on  either  side  stretch  apparently  inter- 
minable green  plains,  that  seem  only  lost  in  the  distant  horizon.  Farther 
up,  the  river  becomes  narrower,  and  the  coast  higher ;  and  here  and  there 
the  appearance  of  a  dwelling-house  shows  that  the  country  is  not  unin- 
habited. How  different,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  may  not  these  im- 
mense plains  become,  if  cultivated  by  industrious  agriculturists,  who  will 
seek  to  find  their  wealth  from  other  productions  than  gold,  and  will  ex- 
change the  hammer  and  spade  of  the  gold-digger  for  the  quiet  plough ! 
Thriving  towns  will  then  embellish  the  banks  of  this  majestic  river,  and 
there,  where  but  a  few  years  ago  the  beaver  built  undisturbed  and  unob- 
served his  curious  dwelling,  will  roll  the  mighty  stream  of  human  popu- 
lation. 

We  arrived  at  Sacramento  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
I  availed  myself  of  the  dawning  light  of  day  to  look  about  me  a  little  in 
this  new  scene. 
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Wx  haye  already  seen  by  what  a  cnnoiis  efaain  of  ciicwButaneei  die 
&te  of  Marshal  Mjannwit  became  aitadied  to  that  of  Ae  Bonrboas,  and 
it  ia  gratifying  to  find,  in  the  present  Tolume,  that  he  served  his  neir 
master  more  fiuthlullj  than  he  hsA  done  the  M.  The  main  cause  fbr 
this  may  be  fonnd  in  the  hit  that  his  vanitj  was  flattered  hj  the  repre- 
aentatiTes  ci  the  ancient  r^ime;  and  be  found  himself  soddenly  a  great 
man  among  the  eovmtless  small  celebrities  who  aspired  to  pow«r  as  tW 
reward  for  thm  fidelity.  The  proTtsional  goTcmment  wlach  was  esta- 
blished between  the  abdication  of  Ni^leon  and  the  retom  of  Loois  was^ 
entrusted  to  men  entirely  snbeervieBt  to  p^fsonal  interests^  and  quite 
innocent  of  any  generous  or  patriotic  feelings.  The  prineipal  actor  among 
tiiem  was  M.  oe  Talleyrand,  and  any  description  of  hia  character  would 
be  superfinous  at  the  present  day.  He  was  neither  so  bad  nor  so  capable 
a  man  as  people  have  thought  proper  to  represent  him.  Bb  enerieoee 
of  mankind  enabled  him  to  invent  new  methods  of  corruption  miknowB 
before  his  time;  but  although  w^  suited  for  any  erafty  piece  of  diplo- 
maey,  he  was  perfectly  useless  as  the  head  of  a  government.  He  was,  ia 
shorty  a  most  usrful  instrument  in  the  hands  of  an  establiidied  antkoritj, 
but  he  never  was  suited  to  take  the  initiative,  owing  to  hi»  waat  ol  firm- 
ness. The  other  members  <^  the  government  were  mere  nonentities^ 
whose  very  existence  is  forgotten  at  the  present  day.  Hence  it  b  not 
surprising  that  grievous  errors  were  committed.  In  the  first  f^ace,  they 
quite  neglected  the  army,  which  had  been  the  first  to  recognise  their 
authority.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  desertion  from  the  ranks  as- 
sumed such  gigantic  proportions,  that  Marraont  became  seriooaly  alarmed 
finr  the  safety  of  the  nation,  and  consulted  Marshals  Ney  and  Macdonald 
on  the  subject  They  agreed  in  his  views,  and  demanded  a  conferenee 
with  the  provisional  government  After  numerous  delays,  Harmoot 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  interview,  which  ended  in  his  tareateoiBg  to 
throw  the  Abbe  Louis  out  of  window  for  cming  improper  language  to 
him.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  this  very  soon  broke  up  the  confeieno^ 
and  the  condition  of  the  army  remained  a  moot  point 

Another  subject  which  trouUed  Marmont  at  this  period  was  iite  re- 
tenticm  of  the  tricolor  cockade.  Talleyrand  was  of  the  contrary  opinioo; 
and  although  Marmont  received  a  promise  from  the  Emperor  Alexander 
that  an  article  should  appear  in  the  Momteur  to  the  efiect  that  the 
white  codcade  had  been  employed  as  a  sign  of  momentary  raUyingi  but 
that,  as  the  whole  of  France  was  now  agreed  on  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons,  it  would  give  way  to  the  colours  beneath  wlueh  sadi  great 
deeds  had  been  adueved,  Talleyrand  gained  the  day  in  the  folkming 
£Eushion: 

The  provisional  government  wrote  to  Marshal  Jonrdan,  commandiiig  at 
Boaen,  that  mv  corps  d'ann^e  had  assxoned  the  white  cockade,  whi^  ^ras  no^ 
the  casc^  and  he,  at  the  same  instant^  issued  a  geneoid  order  that  it  skoald  be 
worn  by  his  troops.    When  I  returned  to  this  point,  they  replied  that  I  was 

__^.^_^— 
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Yoy  ienaeknis,  for  the  (loyni  ef  the  anuies  of  the  lepfdbMc  had  ^en  the  ex- 
ample. Marshal  Joordaa  had  no  idea  of  the  purt  he  was  eajoled  into  ptaying ; 
he  had  not  foreseen  that  he  unoold  hecxnoae  the  mstmmeBt  of  the  ^migm.  This 
greflft  chaiD^  whose  consequences  were  so  ^tc,  was,  therdoie,  eHected  br 
a  species  of  jn^g^ery.  Faithfal  to  my  oanYictians^  I  retained  this  cockade,  ana 
wore  it  when  I  went  to  neet  Mousimr  at  the  bacnbre  on  the  13th  April  The 
next  day,  as  not  a  single  person  still  adhnred  to  it,  I  took  i*  o£ 

On  the  arrival  of  Monsieur  he  was  recetyed  with  the  utmost  enthu- 
siasm, not  emanating,  however,  from  any  affection  for  the  Bourhons,  fw 
thai  generation  hardly  knew  thehr  name.  The  £iTomraUe  reeeption 
merely  expressed  the  feeting  of  weariness  feh  with  the  fallen  power, 
whose  expression  during  the  last  years  had  been  miendurable.  The 
presence  of  the  Bourbons  seemed,  consequently,  to  afford  a  guarantee  of 
a  species  of  freedom  for  the  future.  In  the  mean  while,  the  man  yAio  had 
once  been  the  idol  of  France  was  gnawing  his  heartstrings  at  Fontaine- 
Ueau,  whenee  he  set  out  for  Elba,  accompanied  by  commissioners  repre- 
senting the  various  sovereigns  of  Europe.  From  the  report  of  Count 
Waldburg-Truebsess,  representative  of  Prussia,  we  are  enabled  to  fdmidi 
some  curious  details  about  his  journey  to  the  coast : 

About  a  quarter  of  a  league  on  the  other  side  of  Qrgon,  Napoleon  thoi^bA 
it  indispensable  to  take  the  nrecaution  of  disguising  himsdf :  he  put  on  a  shabby 
bfaie  sreat-eoat,  a  civilian's  kat  with  a  white  cockade,  and  mounted  a  post-horse 
to  gallop  before  his  carriage,  thus  wishing  to  pass  for  a  courier.  As  we  conhl 
not  keep  up  with  him,  we  arrived  at  St.  Canal  some  considerable  time  after  him. 
Ignorant  of  the  means  he  had  employed  to  conceal  himself  from  the  people,  we 
fancied  him  in  the  greatest  danger,  for  his  carriage  was  surrounded  oy  rarious 
men  trying  to  open  the  doors ;  they  were,  fortunately,  securdy  dosed,  and  this 
saved  General  iHertrand.  The  obstinacy  of  the  women  astoonoed  us  still  more ; 
they  begged  us  to  give  him  up  to  them,  saying,  "  He  has  so  well  deserved  it, 
that  we  only  ask  what  is  right.'' 

At  about  two  miles  from  St.  Canal  we  caught  up  the  emperor's  carriage, 
which  soon  after  stopped  at  a  poor  inn  situated  on  the  ni^  road,  and  called  ''  La 
Cabde.''  We  followed  it,  ana  h«re  learned  for  the  first  time  the  masquerade  he 
had  employed,  by  means  of.  which  he  had  arrived  here  in  safety.  He  had  only 
been  accompanied  by  one  courier,  and  his  smte,  from  the  general  down  to  the 
marmiian,  had  mounted  the  white  cockade,  with  which  they  nrast  have  provided 
themselves  beforehand.  His  valet^-<:hambre  came  to  meet  us^  and  be^ed  us 
to  adcbess  the  emperor  as  Colonel  Campbell,  ior  he  had  passed  Mmsdff  off  to 
the  hostess  as  such.  We  promised  to  do  so,  and  I  was  the  first  to  enter  a  sort 
of  bedroom,  where  I  was  struck  to  find  the  former  sovereign  oi  the  world 
plunged  in  profound  reflections,  and  restinghis  head  on  his  hands.  I  did  not 
recognise  Imn  at  first,  and  drew  near  him.  He  started  up  on  heating  a  footstep. 
He  made  me  a  sign  to  say  nothing,  ordered  me  to  sit  down  near  him,  and  all  the 
time  the  hostess  was  in  the  room  he  only  spoke  of  indiffermt  matters.  But  when 
she  went  out  he  returned  to  his  old  position.  I  considered  it  advisable  to  leave 
him  alone,  but  he  begged  us  to  come  in  at  intervals,  that  his  jnesence  might  not 
be  suspected. 

We  told  him  that  we  had  been  informed  Colonel  Campbell  had  passed 
throueh  this  vmr  place  the  ][Mrevious  day  for  Tookm,  so  then  he  resolved  to 
take  UK  name  of  LcNrd  Borgherst. 

We  sat  down  to  table ;  mi  as  the  dinner  had  not  been  prepared  by  his  own 
cooks,  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  take  any  nourishnMent,  through  fear  of 
bemg  poisoned.  Still,  on  seeing  us  eat  with  good  appetite,  he  was  asnamed  to 
let  us  see  the  fears  which  assaded  him,  and  took  everythmg  that  was  offered 
hmi :  he  {nretended  to  taste  it,  but  sent  away  his  plate  without  tastiBg.    Hia 
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dinner  was  composed  of  some  "bread,  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  which  was  fetched 
from  his  carriage,  and  shared  with  ns. 

He  spoke  a  great  deal,  and  was  remarkably  amiable.  When  we  were  alone, 
he  explained  to  us  how  he  believed  his  life  was  in  danger ;  he  was  persuaded 
that  tne  Sbnench  goyemment  had  taken  measures  to  have  him  earned  off  or 
assassinated.  A  thousand  projects  crossed  his  mind  about  the  manner  in 
which  he  could  «aye  himseK.  He  devised  schemes,  too,  to  deceive  the  towns- 
people at  Aix,  for  we  had  been  advised  a  large  crowd  was  awaiting  him  at  the 
post-station.  He  then  declared  he  thought  it  best  to  return  to  Lyons,  and 
there  select  another  route  by  which  to  reach  Italy.  We  could  in  no  case  have 
assented  to  this  project,  and  we  tried  to  induce  him  to  travel  direct  to  Toulon, 
or  via  Digne  to  l^r^us.  We  strove  to  convince  him  it  was  impossible  that  the 
French  gjovemment  could  have  formed  such  perfidious  plans  against  his  safety 
without  instructing  us,  and  that  the  populace,  in  spite  of  the  indecent  language 
it  employed,  would  not  be  guilty  of  a  crime  of  such  a  nature.  In  order  to  per- 
suade us  then  how  well-founded  his  apprehensions  were,  he  told  us  what  iiad 
passed  between  him  and  the  hostess,  who  had  not  recognised  him.  "  Well,*' 
she  said  to  him,  "  have  you  met  Bonaparte  P"  "  No,"  he  had  replied.  *'  I  am 
curious,"  she  continued,  "  to  see  wheuier  he  can  save  himself.  I  still  believe 
the  people  will  massacre  ^im ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  he  has  well  deserved  it^ 
the  rascal.  Tell  me  then,  is  he  going  to  embark  for  his  island  ?"  "  Yes." 
"  He  will  be  drowned,  eh  ?"  "  1  hope  so,"  Napoleon  replied.  "  You  see, 
therefore,"  he  added,  "to  what  danger  I  am  exposed." 

Then  he  began  to  weary  us  once  more  with  nis  fears  and  want  of  resolution. 
He  begged  us  even  to  examine  whether  there  was  not  a  masked  door  by  which 
he  could  escape,  or  if  the  window,-  the  shutters  of  which  he  had  closed  on 
arriving,  were  too  high  for  him  to  jump  out,  and  so  escape.  The  window  was 
protected  by  iron  bars  outside,  and  i  placed  him  in  a  state  of  great  embarrass- 
ment bv  communicating  this  discovery.  At  the  least  noise  he  trembled  and 
changed  colour.  After  dinner  we  left  him  to  his  reflections,  entering  the  room 
from  time  to  time,  according"  to  his  expressed  desire. 

A  good  many  persons  had  collected  at  this  inn ;  the  majority  had  come  from 
Aix,  suspecting  that  our  lengthened  stay  was  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  the 
emperor.  We  tried  to  make  them  believe  that  he  had  gone  before  us ;  but  they 
would  not  listen  to  our  statements.  They  assured  us  they  did  not  wish  to  do 
him  any  harm,  but  only  see  what  effect  his  misfortunes  had  produced  on  him; 
at  the  most  they  would  only  address  a  few  reproaches  to  him,  or  tell  him  the 
truth,  which  he  had  so  rarely  heard.  We  did  all  we  could  to  turn  them  from 
this  design,  and  succeeded  in  calming  them.  A  person,  who  appeared  to  us  a 
man  of  some  social  station,  offered  to  maintain  order  and  tranquillity  at  Aix,  if 
we  would  entrust  him  with  a  letter  to  the  mayor  of  that  town.  Greneral  KoUer 
communicated  this  offer  to  the  emperor,  who  received  it  with  pleasure.  This 
person  was  sent  with  a  letter  to  the  magistrate,  and  returned  with  the  assurance 
that  excellent  arrangements  had  been  made  by  the  mayor,  which  would  prevent 
all  disturbance.  General  Scherwaloff's  aide-de-camp  came  to  tell  us  that  the 
people  who  had  collected  in  the  streets  had  almost  all  retired,  and  the  emperor 
resolved  to  start  at  midnight. 

Through  an  exaggerated  prudence  he  took  fresh  measures  to  evade  recog- 
nition. He  induced  General  Scherwaloff 's  aide-de-camp  to  put  on  the  blue 
^reat-coat  and  hat,  in  which  he  had  himself  arrived  at  the  inn,  in  order,  doubt- 
lessly, that,  in  case  of  need,  he  might  pass  for  him.  Bonaparte,  who  had  now 
decided  on  passing  as  an  Austrian  colonel,  put  on  General  KoUer^s  uniform  and 
the  St.  Theresa  order  the  general  wore,  put  my  travelling-cap  on  his  head,  and 
wrapped  himself  in  General  Scherwaloff  s  cloak.  After  the  commissioners  of 
the  allied  powers  had  thus  equipped  him,  the  carriages  were  ordered  to  the  door, 
but,  before  goinff  down  stairs,  we  rehearsed  in  our  room  the  order  in  which  we 
were  to  proceed.  General  Drouot  opened  the  procession ;  then  came  the  foi- 
disant  emperor.  General  Scherwalofi^s  aide-de-camp,  then  General  KoUer,  the 
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emperor.  General  SclierwalofF,  and  myself,  who  had  the  honour  of  forming  the 
rear -guard,  to  which  the  emperor's  suite  tacked  itself  on. 

Thus  we  passed  through  the  baffled  crowd,  who  took  extreme  pains  to  try 
and  discover  among  us  the  man  whom  they  called  their  tyrant.  The  aide-de- 
camp  took  Napoleon's  place  in  his  carriage,  and  the  emperor  set  off  with 
General  Koller  in  his  caleche.  A  few  gendarmes,  sent  to  Aix  by  the  mayor's 
orders,  dissolved  the  crowd  which  tried  to  surround  us,  and  we  continuea  our 
journey  in  perfect  safety. 

But  though  the  emperor  had  been  removed,  the  debut  of  the  Bour- 
bons was  attended  by  great  difficulties,  and  at  the  outset  Monsieur  was 
guilty  of  an  act  calculated  to  alienate  the  affection  of  the  nation.  On 
the  25th  of  April  he  signed  a  treaty  by  which  France  gave  back  fifty- 
four  strong  places,  defended  by  10,000  guns,  which  she  still  held  in 
Germany,  Poland,  Italy,  and  Belgium.  It  seemed,  in  fact,  as  if  they 
desired  to  prevene  the  desires  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  that  the 
surplus  beyond  what  they  regarded  as  their  patrimony  was  oppressive  to 
them ;  in  short,  that  they  thought  it  beneath  them  to  be  the  successors 
of  Napoleon,  instead  of  the  heirs  of  Louis  XVI.  And  yet,  had  it  not 
been  for  Napoleon,  what  would  have  become  of  their  patrimony  ?  The 
great  qualities  which  Napoleon  was  endowed  with,  enabled  him  to  master 
the  Revolution  and  re-establish  the  throne.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
reckless  way  he  followed  the  dictates  of  his  ambition,  he  would,  probably, 
never  have  handed  it  over  to  the  Bourbons ;  but,  at  any  rate,  they  should 
have  felt  gratitude  towards  him  for  the  faithful  way  in  which  he  managed 
and  improved  their  hereditary  property.  They  were  led  by  their  en^ 
tourage;  and,  as  the  path  suggested  harmonised  most  fully  with  their 
private  feelings,  they  paved  the  way  unconsciously  for  their  own  downfal. 
Time,  that  healing  salve,  has  enabled  Frenchmen  to  judge  dispassionately 
of  the  Bourbons  and  the  Bonapartes ;  and  the  present  dynasty  is  sufficient 
proof  of  the  judgment  they  have  passed  on  history. 

Marmont  speaks  very  disparagingly  of  the  Emigres  who  returned  to 
France  with  the  Bourbons,  and  in  this  only  endorses  the  general  opinion 
entertained  of  them.  It  is  true  they  were  conversant  with  the  usages  of 
society,  polished  in  their  manners,  and  kind  in  their  conversation  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  they  were  greedy,  egotistic,  frequently  without  talent  or  ele- 
vated sentiments,  utterly  ignorant  of  business,  men,  and  things ;  but  not 
without  a  certain  degree  of  importance,  owing  to  their  skill  in  detecting 
the  passions  of  their  master  whom  they  combined  to  flatter.  The  only 
exception  was  M.  de  Blacas,  whose  portrait  Marmont  thus  sketches : 

M.  de  Blacas  was  bom  in  1772,  of  a  very  old  Provencal  family,  but  had  no 
fortune.  Tall  and  well  made,  endowed  with  external  advantages,  smiled  upon 
by  elderly  ladies,  and  of  very  frivolous  character,  he  started  m  life  with  the 
profession  of  homme  aimable,  and  his  success  dispensed  with  his  seeking  a 
career.  The  Eevolution  having  forced  him  to  emigrate  at  a  verjr  early  age,  he 
lived  at  first  by  trade,  and  his  decided  taste  for  the  me  arts  fixed  his  residence  in 
Italy.  At  Florence  he  acted  as  cicerone  to  M.  d'Avaray,  who  was  all-powerful 
with  Louis  XVm.  Pleased  with  his  intelligence,  and  touched  by  his  position, 
M.  d'Avaray  took  him  back  with  him  as  secretary.  From  that  moment  ne  lived 
with  the  king,  whom  he  only  quitted  during  the  Emigration  for  short  intervals. 
On  the  death  of  M.  d'Avaray,  he  succeeded  to  his  post,  and  was  thus  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  iang's  modest  fortune,  and  the  direction  of  the  few 
political  affairs  in  which  his  position  allowed  him  to  mix.  The  king  never  felt 
any  attraction  towards  him.    This  pedantry  in  trifling  matters  rendered  him 
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ncnoatJlj  disagraedbfe,  flttd  the  inferiodiy  of  bis  zDiiid  and  edvetiiai.  iso^oladj 

injured  the  consideratioiL  he  eiij(rred  witk  the  ko^. 

Such  ms  "NL  de  Blacas  ia  1814,  at  the  peraodol  the  kii^s  retum.  His 
positksii,  howerer,  gave  him  impoftanoe ;  and  the  spirit  id  CKapas  &yoiiT, 
Qnfoitaxutitdy  so  oommoii  and  active  in  France,  added  much  to  it.  M.  de  Bhcaa, 
endowed  witk  a  naiTew  mind,  hot  snfficie&tly  just  in  all  that  did  not  afieet  his 

Sejodioes,  and  possessin?  intense  pride,  was  the  type  of  the  imfgr6s  of  CobkntE. 
e  shared  their  self-sufficiency  and  contempt  for  all  that  was  not  themselves. 
The  Empire  and  its  brilliancy  liad  passed  away,  without  affecting  him.  He  had 
not  taken  it  into  account,  tor  France,  in  his  eyes,  had  not  ceased  to  exist  at 

BtockwelL After  tracing  the  defects  of  M.  de  Blacas,  I  must  add 

that  his  ciiaracter  was  not  deficient  in  tmth  or  a  certain  dignily:  his  word 
deserved  oonfidenoe.  M.  de  Blacas^  often  accused  wrongfully  of  the  £aults  of 
the  government,  which  every  man  of  posititm  knew  bdoiig[ed  to  Loub  XYIIL, 
never  tried  to  justify  hunself.  He  repeatedly  took  on  himsdf  all  that  might 
have  injured  the  king.  But  his  pride  and  unbounded  insolence  spoiled  his  eood 
qualities.  In  reference  to  him,  a  very  clever  man  said  that  he  knew  noting 
worse  ^9Ji  parvenus  with  a  long  line  of  ancestiy. 

He  soon  contrived  to  accumulate  an  immense  fortune.  In  1814,  it  was 
founded  by  a  share  of  the  farming  of  the  gaming  tables ;  and  in  1815,  on 
returning  nom  Ghent,  tiie  king,  who  was  obliged  to  leave  him  at  Mons,  left  in 
his  hands  seven  or  ei^t  millions  which  he  no  lom^r  required.  M.  de  Blacas  put 
them  to  good  interest,  and  saved  a  great  deal  of  money  when  sent  as  envoy  to 
Borne.  £i  1819,  on  M.  Becazes  becoming  all-powerful,  he  arrived  suddenly  at 
Paris^  under  the  excuse  of  affidrs  connectea  with  the  Concordat ;  and,  it  is  said, 
refused  to  go  back  till  that  sum  was  regularly  settled  on  him.  This  version  is 
the  only  one  that  can  explain  the  fortune  he  left,  which  at  his  death  amounted 
to  fifteen  miiUons.* 

Louis  XVIII.  set  out  with  immense  success  in  his  new  career.  He 
bought  friends  by  cheap  compliments  and  graoefully-tumed  allusions. 
Thus,  on  seeing  tnat  Marmont  still  carried  his  arm  in  a  scarf,  be  hoped 
that  it  would  soon  recover  its  streng^  to  serve  the  king.  Bemadotte, 
too,  came  to  pay  his  court,  and  in  bis  strong  Gascon  accent  said  to  our 
author,  "  My  dear  Marmont,  when  a  man  has  commanded  in  ten  battles, 
he  belongs  to  the  family  of  kings.**  At  the  same  time  he  gavo  Monsieur 
an  excellent  piece  of  advice,  when  be  told  him  that  a  hand  of  steel, 
clothed  in  a  velvet  glove,  was  required  to  govern  the  French.  But,  in 
spite  of  his  good  advice,  Bernadotte  remained  only  a  few  days  at  court, 
for  the  following  reasons  : 

During  the  campaign  of  1814,  General  Maison,  afterwards  made  a  Tny«*h^  by 
Charles  a.,  commanded  a  corps  d'armSe  in  Flanders^  opposed  to  the  army  of  the 
Prince  Boyal  of  Sweden.  Maison  had  been  for  a  long  time  confidential  aide-de- 
camp to  Bernadotte.  He  entered  into  secret  relations  with  Ihth^  and  tried  to 
move  him  by  showing  the  misfortunes  to  which  France  was  a  prey.  Bernadotte 
felt  them,  and  enterea  into  Maison's  ideas,  finally  declaring,  in  writing  to  Maison, 
that  he  was  ready  to  embrace  the  cause  of  France  with  his  army.  He  would 
disarm  the  Prussian  corps  under  his  orders,  and  join  our  ranks  witn  his  Swedes. 
The  only  condition  he  made  was  a  written  nromise  from  Napoleon,  by  whidhi  the 
emperor  pledged  himself  to  secure  Bernadotte  a  kingdom,  in  case  nis  conduct 
deprived  nim  of  his  claims  to  the  throne  of  Sweden.  Napoleon,  on  being  in- 
formed of  these  proposals,  gladly  accepted  them,  but  with  tiie  restriction  that 

*  We  must  add,  hi  defence  of  M.  de  Blacas,  13iat  V^ron,  in  tiie  third  volume  of 
his  MimoireB  d^wn  Bowyeew^  states  that,  after  the  Bevolutkm  of  1830,  the  Duke 
of  Blacas  offered  Chaziei  X  the  fortune  wfaidi  he  owed  to  the  kindness  of  the 
Toyal  family. 
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the  i^edge  shottLd  be  signed  by  his  broihw  Jomh,  and  not  by  kimBelf.  This 
was  decUffiBg  positiTeiy  enough  his  iateiitioii  of  mms  iBinself  persoiuiUy  from 
anT  oblagatkiii.  Of  course,  sudi «  condition  pat  an  eiM  to  the  ne^tiatioo.  Na- 
poleon, possessed  of  Bemadotte's  Immdwriting,  suff«:ed  it  to  fall  into  the  haitds 
of  the  Kapevor  Alexander.  Wh^  Bemadotte  paid  his  lespeets  to  i^e  latter  at 
Faiis,  he  iras  recoved  in  a  most  freezing  manner.  Alexander  gsFC  hba  back  the 
damning  paper,  with  the  remark  that,  as  he  never  would  forget  his  condnet  in 
1812,  he  would  dismiss  £:om  his  mind  all  recdlection  <^  this  last  fanlt,  and  would 
ne^r  mention  it  to  him  a^ain,  but  requested  fientadotte,  at  the  same  iame,  to 
leave  Paiis  as  soon  as  possdde.* 

Harmont  received  information  that  Talleyrand  was  negotiating  a  con- 
tract with  Ouvrard  to  feed  and  ke^  30,000  Russians,  who  were  intended 
to  remain  in  Paris  for  several  years.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
kiogv  who,  to  his  credit,  jumped  up  from  fan  easy-chair,  exclaiming, 
<<  Good  Heavens !  what  in£uny !"  After  a  lengthened  conversation,  he 
ihank«d  Marmont  for  his  zeal,  and  begged  him  to  come  and  give  him 
good  advice,  in  these  words,  strange  enough  in  a  royal  month :  **  Yon 
must  feel  that  the  man  who  holds  the  handle  of  the  frying-pan  is  often 
greatly  embarrassed,  and  has  a  good  deal  to  think  about  before  deciding 
on  what  steps  to  take ;  but  the  opinions  of  an  honest  man  are  always 
worth  knowing."  Another  great  mistake  was  committed  by  ihe  royalist 
party  :  a  portion  of  the  Old  Guard  was  garrisoned  in  Fans,  and  they 
mounted  guard  as  before  at  the  palace ;  but  they  were  dismissed,  and 
their  duties  performed  by  a  detachment  of  cavury  from  the  National 
Guard,  composed  of  young  gentlemen,  who  came  to  offer  their  services 
and  ask  employment.  Had  the  Bourbons  reflected,  they  would  have 
found  a  good  omen  for  the  future  in  the  fact  that  these  veteran  soldiers 
hastened  to  rally  round  their  sovereign.  It  was,  consequently,  unjust  to 
deprive  them  of  a  right  whidi  they  had  acquired  at  the  price  of  their 
hlood,  and  unwise  to  render  them  dissatisfied.  Had  the  Old  Guard  been 
devoted  to  the  sovereign,  the  rest  of  the  army  would  have  followed,  for, 
when  the  head  is  satisfied,  the  rest  may  be  easily  contented.  But,  as  if 
determined  to  array  the  entire  army  against  him,  Louis  XYHI.  restored 
the  old  Gardes  du  Corps — a  body  of  officers  performing  the  duties  of 
privates.  They  w^ie  selected  from  young  men  of  family  who  had  not 
8erved,[and  the  rumour  soon  spread  that  all  the  general  officers  of  the  army 
would  be  dismissed,  causing  great  dissatisfaction  naturally,  and  a  great 
amount  of  regret  for  past  times,  when  a  commission  was  the  reward  of 
brave  deeds  in  the  field,  and  not  the  accidental  appanage  of  noble  birth. 
But  before  proceeding  further,  let  us  g^ve  a  sketch  of  Louis  XVIU.  in 
Marmont's  words : 

Louis  XVlll.  was  a  composite  of  ver^  opposite  qualities  and  defects.  He 
presented  the  greatest  contrasts  in  his  habits  and  his  cnaracter.  Having  adopted 
some  new  ideas,  he  had  something  of  the  doctrinaire  about  him ;  but  nis  habits 
and  manners  were  quite  of  V^rsaSles,  and  reminded  me  of  his  earl^  years.  Thus 
a  perpetaal  combat  was  going  on  in  his  mind  between  the  necessities  in  which 
he  was  placed,  his  opinions,  and  his  tastes.  These  conflicts  frequently  rendered 
the  progress  of  his  government  micertain  and  vacillating.  His  miild,  a  great  deal 
too  mudi  lauded,  and,  in  reality,  far  from  extensive,  was  often  incorrect.    His 

*  This  veiy  pretty  anecdote  Marmont  assures  us  he  had  from  Marshal  Maison's 
aide-de-camp,  who  informed  him  that  tiie  marshal  made  no  secret  of  the  affair, 
but  repeatedly  spoke  about  it. 
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prodigious  memory  and  his  immense  literary  education  gave  him  the  means  to 

Eerform  the  most  extraordinary  toun  deforccy  and  dazzle  his  audience ;  but  he  was 
requently  incompetent  for  the  slightest  discussion.  His  brain,  adapted  to  retain 
eyeirthing,  produced  nothing.  His  character  possessed  moderation,  but  little 
frsmkness  and  sufficient  kindness.  He  had  seductiveness  in  his  manners,  grace 
in  his  language,  and  a  power  and  authority  in  his  look,  which  I  never  found  to 
such  an  extent  in  others.  He  was  known  to  be  weak,  and  for  aH  that  he  was 
imposing.  He  was  generous  enough,  and  even  grand  and  delicate  in  be- 
stowing nis  bounty.  His  Bourbon  pride  was  so  exaggerated  and  absurd,  that, 
though  he  owed  so  much  to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  he  presumed  on  two 
occasions  to  take  the  j9d»  of  them  in  his  own  palace.  Once  when  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  were  dining  with 
him,  he  seated  himself  at  table  before  them.  On  another  occasion,  when  they 
went  into  a  balcony  to  see  the  troops  defile,  he  had  a  fauteuil  placed  for  himself 
and  chairs  for  them.  The  sovereigns  remained  standing,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  the  king  was  seated  in  the  easy-chair  in  consequence  of  his  infirmities. 

Solemn  as  he  was  in  petty  matters,  Louis  XVIII.  fancied  he  could  produce 
admiration  by  phrases  pretentiously  uttered,  but  often  very  absurd.  His  organi- 
sation was  incomplete  and  strange.  With  a  ^ood  head  and  stomach,  the  rest  of 
his  body  was  so  badly  adapted,  that  at  an  early  age  he  could  scarce  walk.  It  is 
known,  in  other  respects,  with  what  parsimony  and  rigour  nature  treated  him; 
but,  spite  of  that,  he  made  great  pretension  to  faculties  ne  never  possessed.  .  .  . 
He  was  fond  of  licentious  stories.  .  .  .  .  As  he  had  seen  much,  ne  knew  a  host 
of  anecdotes,  which  he  told  pleasantly.  But  those  who,  like  myself,  were 
personally  near  him  for  along  period,  knew  them  by  heart ;  and  though  he  could 
not  have  been  i^orant  of  this,  he  never  spared  us.    He  was  eminently  polite, 

and  played  the  nost  to  perfection. 

»  *  «  «  «  » 

He  was  pedantic,  and  wished  to  be  rhetorical  in  his  way  of  expressing  liimself, 
and  yet  he  was  not  a  perfect  French  scholar.  I  have  heard  him  say  so  himself; 
and  though  he  certainly  spoke  very  well,  he  was  in  the  right,  for  I  remarked  now 
and  then  faults  in  Ids  language.  His  character  was  weak,  and  he  required  to  be 
governed ;  but  he  had  the  first  degree  of  strength,  which  renders  a  man  faithful 
and  obedient  to  the  person  whom  he  has  chosen  as  a  master.  The  height  of 
weakness  is  to  belong  to  the  last  person  who  speaks  to  us.  He  had  a  horror  of 
forming  a  decision :  it  wns  a  perfect  punishment  to  him.  Thus  a  skilful  minister 
could  not  do  better  than  offer  him  solutions  ready  made.  When  doubts  were 
offered  to  his  notice,  he  fell  into  a  degree  of  indecision  which  often  deferred  a 
pressing  result.  They  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  assent,  but  in  a  less  advan- 
tageous manner.  It  was  necessary  to  say  to  him,  "  Sire,  such  and  such  a  thing 
must  be  done :  there  can  be  no  hesitation,  it  is  a  clear  affair.'^  And  then  all 
was  immediately  settled. 

Louis  XVIII.  was  rather  a  man  of  sense  than  a  man  of  talent.  He  had 
generous  feelings  in  his  heart,  and  goodness,  when  the  passions  of  his  entourage 
did  not  prevent  him  showing  himseff  as  he  really  was.  His  naturid  indolence, 
like  his  infirmities,  agreed  with  the  moderation  of  his  character.  He  was  not  in 
the  slightest  superstitious,  and  his  religious  habits  were  rather  the  result  of 
etiquette  than  of  faith  and  conviction.  He  was  not,  deficient  in  courage,  but  lie 
possessed  that  passive  courage  peculiar  to  the  Bourbons.  His  death  was  worthy 
of  admiration.  This  prince  was  great  and  strong  in  those  circumstances  where 
so  many  men  are  weat :  he  saw  his  end  approacn  with  a  calmness  and  resigna- 
tion which  inspired  me  at  the  period  with  profound  admiration.  At  the  moment 
of  this  great  trial  he  displayed  the  stoicism  of  an  ancient  philosopher. 

About  this  time  Marmont  was  suflfering  doubly — ^in  purse  and  in  repu- 
tation; for  his  wife  had  left  with  a  separation  of  corps  et  biens,  while  the 
most  odious  calumnies,  as  he  calls  them,  were  published  with  reference 
to  his  conduct  at  the  surrender  of  Paris.     We  need  not  enter  into  any 
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examination  of  these  purely  personal  matters,  for  our  opinion  as  to  the 
latter  accusation  would  probably  clash  with  that  of  our  author  ;  but  we 
will  proceed  to  the  narrative  of  the  events  which  preceded  the  return  of 
Napoleon  to  regain  his  own.  During  the  winter  of  1814-15,  several 
signs  were  jisible  that  the  agitation  of  minds  in  France  was  on  the  in- 
crease. An  insurrection  broke  out  at  Lille  and  other  towns  in  favour 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  while  Napoleon  solved  disaffection  in  all  quarters, 
in  which  he  was  powerfully  seconded  by  Marshal  Soult,  who  neglected 
no  measures  which  could  produce  general  discontent.  Napoleon  cleverly 
took  advantage  of  all  these  movements,  but  Marmont  seems  of  opinion 
that  there  was  no  especial  plot  in  his  behalf.  The  reasons  which  may  be 
assumed  to  have  directed  his  views  to  France  may  be  summarised  as  fol- 
lows. He  was  acquainted  with  the  public  discontent,  and  knew  that, 
with  reference  to  himself,  the  discontent  of  yesterday  in  France  is 
effaced  by  the  discontent  of  the  morrow.  He  nad  also  been  informed 
that  the  Bourbons  had  entrusted  the  authority  to  the  most  incompetent 
persons.  The  ministry  of  marine,  the  most  important  of  all,  in  conse<* 
quence  of  the  surveillance  to  be  maintained  over  Elba,  was  given  to 
M.  Beugnot,  a  most  frivolous  and  incapable  man.  The  police  was  in  the 
hands  of  an  honest  man,  but  unfitted  to  detect  oulpable  intentions. 
Lastly,  M.  de  Talleyrand's  obstinacy  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  de- 
prive Murat  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  having  induced  the  latter  to  set 
his  army  in  motion,  rumours  of  war  had  originated.  The  French  go- 
vemment,  being  much  disturbed  by  this,  sent  off  fifty  thousand  men  to 
the  Alpine  frontier,  as  a  corps  of  observation.  It  is  evident,  from  these 
considerations,  that  Napoleon  was  not  mistaken  when  he  decided  on 
tiying  his  fortune  once  again. 

The  confusion  which  this  bold  step  produced  in  Paris  was  unexampled: 
Monsieur  set  out  for  Lyons,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the 
Duke  of  Tarento.  Large  bodies  of  troops  were  concentrated  in  that  city, 
and  the  bridges  over  the  Rh6ne  only  required  to  be  blown  up  in  order  to 
check  Napoleon's  progress.  Monsieur,  however,  was  so  moved  by  the 
tears  of  the  mayor,  that  he  saved  the  bridges  and  ruined  himself.  The 
royalists  were  soon  very  glad  to  beat  an  overhasty  and  not  very  dignified 
retreat.  In  the  mean  while,  Marmont  was  pressing  the  kin?  to  take  a 
very  hazardous  step— to  shut  himself  up  in  the  Tuileries,  which  would 
be  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  then  beard  the  lion.  It  is  a  curious 
speculation  as  to  what  would  have  been  the  result  of  such  a  step ;  at  any 
rate,  it  seems  to  us  that  Marmont  was  here  laying  a  trap  for  his  royal 
master,  which  he  had  the  cleverness  to  avoid*  With  such  a  material 
guarantee  in  his  hands,  Marmont  could  have  soon  made  his  peace  with 
his  outraged  benefactor,  and  not  have  been  obliged  to  become  one  of 
those  five  hundred  faithful  servants  who  shared  the  exile  of  the  count  at 
Ghent,  and  one  of  the  fifty  thousand  who  returned  from  that  city.  The 
answer  to  this  proposition,  which  Marmont  received  at  second-hand,  is 
one  of  the  wittiest  things  Louis  XVIIL  ever  said :  ^^  You  wish  me,  I 
suppose,  to  seat  myself  in  a  curule  chair  (in  allusion  to  the  capture  of 
Home  by  Erennus).     I  am  not  of  that  opinion  or  temper." 

Marmont,  we  are  glad  to  see,  is  ready  to  apologise  for  Ney's  conduct, 
though  he  justly  reprehends  his  promise  to  bring  back  Napoleon  in  an 
iron  cage.     He  seems  of  opinion  that  Ney  lefb  Paris  in  good  faith,  and 
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roally  iatended  to  ierve  the  king.  But  ifae  ^eelhigs  of  1»8  tro^,  that 
magic  which  ever  aecompanies  the  name  and  'peison  of  a  chieftain  under 
whom  a  man  has  served  for  many  years,  and  lastiy,liie  counsels  of  those 
who  were  near  him,  led  him  astray,  and  deoidea  his  .conduct.  How 
bitterly  lie  expiated  it,  we  all  know;  and  lliough  we  ma^  regret  the  ese- 
cution  of  a  misguided  num,  we  haixe  no  rig^  to  find  feuilt  with  the  sen^ 
tenoe  passed  on  iiim.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  tha4;  an  exam^e  c^ould 
he  instituted,  and  no  one,  .probably,  ooudd  have  been  a  mofe  dangerous 
traitor  than  Ney,  owing  to  the  prestige  of  his  marne  with  the  army. 

Among  other  strange  and  rather  suspiciouB  suggestions  proposed  in 
this  time  of  aberration,  when  every  person's  advice  was  asked  but  none 
followed,  Soult  proposed  to  collect  all  the  offioen  Uving  on  kalf-^y 
residing  in  Paris,  and  form  ihem  into  a  corps,  avmed  with  muskets,  to 
oppose  Napoleon.  Marmont  qinetly  aecuBed  Soult  to  the  king  of  being 
a  traitor;  but  then,  what  was  one  aaaong  :so  many?  At  l^s  moment, 
when  no  one  ooiidd  make  up  his  mind  what  -coone  to  steer,  each  marshal 
tried  to  secure  for  himself  a  stock  of  political  capttd,  based  on  the  ▼ery 
narrowest  platform  of  patriotic  fe^ng.  The  king,  faowevser,  did  not 
think  proper  to  tell  any  one  what  he  proposed  doing,  but  led  Jivem  astray, 
till  the  time  arrived  when  he  decided  on  quitting  tiie  kingdom.  No 
opposition  was  offered  bira,  except  by  Marmont,  who  hankered  for  his 
stay  in  France,  and  even  ftroposed  ELavse  as  his  |^aoe  of  refuge,  which  he 
proposed  to  defend  with  the  royal  household !  Whexa  ihe  king  declined 
this  offer,  Dunkirk  was  proposed,  with  equal  want  of  sueee&s,  and  ihe  king 
set  off  to  Ghent,  accompanied  "by  about  300  gardes  du  corps  and  otheis. 
M.  de  Blacas  then  proposed  tJiey  should  retire  io  England,  because,  as 
Marmont  charitably  supposes,  he  wished  to  make  suue  of  the  fortune  he 
had  acquired  during  the  ten  months  of  his  admiaistxation.  K  the  king 
had  followed  his  advice,  he  wonki  probaidy  hav<e  bst  his  crown  for  ever; 
however,  fortunately  £ar  himself,  lie  fallowed  his  own  oonnsel,  whidi 
proved  the  besL 

Another  thing  that  aided  the  iroyal  cause  materiafly  was,  that  Napo- 
leon had  rather  precipitated  matters  by  not  waiting  until  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  had  been  dissolved.  Qn  the  other  hand,  after  •  arriving  in 
Paris,  he  ruiiied  his  cause  hy  ha&  dilatoriness.  It  aonat  be  vemembered 
that  the  army  and  not  the  nation  had  recalled  Napoleon,  and  the  army 
alone  constituted  Im  strong^,  fiad  he  set  out  at  once  to  recapture 
what  have  been  called  the  natucal  frmitien  of  Fffanoe,3ie  would  have  suc- 
ceeded almost  without  a  blow,  and  have  ineoiporated  4lie  Belgian  ^army 
of  30,000  men,  which  had  so  recently  eoiistituted  a-portion  of  "Sie  Ffeneh 
forces.  Had  he  done  this,  conscripts  would  haFC  rushed  in  seaceh  of 
what  Sir  F.  Ebead  would  call  *^  booty,  beauty,  and  ivmnge."  It  teems  a 
strange  thii^,  it  is  true,  ;to  .n^raiyi^  Napoleon  mdi  not  ^htii^ ;  but 
under  these  ciceunstanoes  he  was  wrong.  The  iruth  x>f  the  matter  was, 
he  was  no  longer  the  Napolemi  oi  Austofliti ;  kut  jfeodBoded  evil  irom  the 
outset  of  the  -campaign,  and  ^aA  jM>t  strive  to  coooesi  it  irom  his  ki^mato 
friends.  Decres  surprised  him  lost  in  ceveriey  from  whidi  he  awoke, 
uttering  the  remarkabfe  wards,  -^  £t  puis  cela  ira  comma  cela  pourra  !'* 

As  a  curious  iostanee  of  the  carelessness  which  the  Bourbon  ministers 
displayed,  we  may  menticm  diat  M.  de  Blaoas  leffc  the  whole  dF  ijie  papers 
in  the  king's  cabinet,  carefialfyisadiod  and  dodEcted.    Among  them  was 
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the  oorrespondeDee  between  the  king  and  his  correspondents  in  France 
during  the  emigration,  nod,  more  important  stiti,  the  secret  treaty  drawn 
np  by  France,  England,  and  Austria,  against  Russia,  in  the  event  of  the 
Emperor  Aiounzder  pern^ting  in  his  designs  on  Poland.  This  treaty 
Napoleon  mbtA  to  Alexandw,  in  the  hope  of  detaching  him  from  the  alli- 
mnce;  but  it  was  ^4io  asskitasiee  to  him. 

We  will  not  venture  to  si^  a  word  on  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  such  an 
infinity  of  opioisns  iiave  already  been  published  on  this  moot  point,  that 
we  can  affozd  to  pass  'over  Marmonfs.    We  may  say,  in  two  urords,  that 
though  opposed  to  Napoleon,  he  was  still  a  Frenchman;  and  though  he 
does  not  go  so  far  as  to  prove  thsA  it  was  a  French  victory,  he  tries  Tery 
hard  to  i^iofw  that  it  ought  to  fa^e  heen  won.     It  was  all  Orouchy's 
feuh,  but  he  had  to  •expiate  his  fault  in  taking  the  Duke  of  Angoul^me 
prisoner  during  the  hundred  days,  and  causing  him  to  run  a  lisk  of  his 
lif«.     Of  coune,too,  Marmont  goes  into  a  labo>ured  tsomparison  of  Da- 
>voust*s  capituladon  of  Paris,  and  his  own  of  the  previous  year ;  but  this 
need  not  detain  us ;  we  will  rather  -fiillow  the  king  on  his  road  to  Paris, 
whese  he  arrived  under  the  protection  of  Britidi  bayonets,  and  animated 
with  a  very  wholesome  degree  of  reverence  iat  his  turbulent  nation. 
Fouch^,  who  was  appointed  minister  of  police  much  against  the  king's  wish, 
secured  him  a  favourable  reception,  and  soon  after  hoped  (or  his  reward 
in  a  peerage.     But  the  king  was  obstinate,  and  replied :  ^'  When  under 
the  pressure  of  circumatanoes,  a  king  may  be  forced  to  take  such  a  man 
as  minkter,  cm  the  condition  of  getting  rid  of  him  again  soon ;  but  it 
vrould  not  do  to  give  fahn  a  permanent  position  by  admitting  him  to  the 
Chamber  of  Peers.*     The  last  public  act  of  Napoleon  on  his  arrival  in 
Paris  was  to  summon  Davoust,  and  tell  him  that  he  required  a  levy  o£ 
400,000  men.     Davoust  brutally  repKed,  ^^  You  will  not  have  them,  and 
you  can  no  longer  reign.'*     The  Duke  of  Viceoza  refused  him  the  horses 
he  asked  for:  such  was  the  gratitude  he  received  from  men  whom  he  had 
overloaded  with  favours  J    Ami^t  suoh  gross  ingratitude,  we  are  glad  to 
find  that  Marmont  did  not  engage  at  all  in  the  campaign ;  and  he  must 
have  felt  a  degree  of  pride  on  being  told  that  Napoleon  had  expressed 
his  belief  that  his  old  friend  was  incapable  of  such  infamy  as  fighting 
against  his  greatest  benefactor.     One  more  anecdote  and  we  take  leave 
of  Napoleon,  so  far  as  Marmont  is  concerned.: 

Before  entering  on  the  campaign  of  1815,  Napoleon  ask«d  General  Bernard, 
head  of  the  topographical  department,  for  the  map  of  France  as  well  as  those  of 
the  northern  frontier.  His  mania  for  laise  maps  was  exaggerated,  and,  he 
added,  "Have  you  nothing  larger  than  this  r" 

^'^No,  sire;  it  is  the  omj  map  which  can  be  consialte^  for  it  is  .on  the  same 
scale  as  that  of  the  Low  Countries." 

'*  And  that  is  l^e  whole  of  France  ?" 

"  Yea,  sire." 

He  contemplated  it  for  some  minnteB  with  folded  arms,  anfl  said,  '^  Pauvre 
J^rance  1  ce  ne'st  pas  Taffidre  d'un  d^j^neri" 

With  the  return  of  ihe  l^ing,  severe  measures  were  instituted  against 
the  regicides  relaps^  as  those  persons  were  called  who  had  accepted  any 
office  during  the  Hxmdred  S^ys.  In  this,  as  in  everything  else,  the 
rojalists  committed  grave  errors ;  more  especially  in  trying  to  institute 
degrees  of  criminaEty  among  the  troops.    It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
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the  majoritj  of  tho  faithful  adherents  had  merely  not  served  against  the 
king  hecause  Napoleon  was  not  willing  to  employ  them ;  hence  it  was 
naturally  remarked,  on  seeing  the  men  who  were  loaded  with  favours, 
**  If  we  must  resemble  those  individuals,  in  order  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  Bourbons,  we  do  not  require  their  favours.'*  Hence,  there  was  a 
general  feeling  that  honour  was  a  disgrace,  which  was  a  bad  omen  for 
the  foundation  of  authority.  The  army,  which  had  fallen  back  on  the 
Loire,  formed  a  compact  mass,  but  Loub  XVIII.  preferred  the  protection 
afforded  him  by  foreigners  to  that  of  his  countrymen.  The  army  was  dis- 
banded, and  the  mournful  task  was  entrusted  to  Marshal  Gouvion  de  St 
Cyr.  The  infantry  corps  received  the  name  of  legions,  because  it  was 
intended  to  attach  to  each  of  them  a  detachment  of  cavalry  and  artillery. 
This  Marmont  calls  an  absurd  scheme,  because,  though  it  is  true  that,  in 
war,  the  arms  must  be  mixed,  it  has  been  proved  by  experience  that  the 
arms  must  be  separated  during  peace  for  the  sake  of  the  requisite  instruc- 
tion. If  this  view  be  correct,  our  proposed  camp  will  not  perform  the 
services  anticipated  from  them.  Before  the  new  oiganisation  was  pro- 
ceeded with,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  old  soldiers  were  disbanded, 
and  peaceably  returned  to  their  homes  without  the  slightest  disorder.  The 
following  remark  of  Marmont*s  on  the  subject  of  the  occupation  appears 
to  us  to  contain  considerable  truth : 

It  is  impossible,  at  this  point,  to  refrain  from  maJdng  a  comparison  between 
the  two  Bestorations.  In  the  first,  a  lai^  portion  of  the  conquered  country  was 
taken  from  us ;  stiU,  some  fragments  remamed  to  us.  In  the  second,  even  the 
territory  of  ancient  France  was  assailed,  and  all  exertions  were  made  to  lay  open 
our  frontier,  to  place  us  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  might  wish  to  attack  us.    In 

1814,  not  a  single  object  of  art  was  removed,  not  one  of  our  trophies  retaken, 
and  the  victors  respected  the  property  which  victory  alone  had  given  us.    In 

1815,  everything  was  carried  off,  and  the  enemy  went  even  so  far  as  to  make 
arrangements  to  destroy  the  monuments  of  public  utility,  on  account  of  the 
names  they  bore  (the  bridges  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena),  as  if  they  could  compel 
time  to  retrograde  and  efface  the  reminiscences  of  history:  In  1814,  property  was 
respected,  and  no  contribution  imposed  as  reprisal  for  the  immense  sums  we  had 
raised  in  Europe  for  ten  years,  and  the  ravages  which  everywhere  marked  our 
passage.  In  1815,  nearly  two  milliards  were  transferred  from  our  coffers  into 
those  of  the  foreigners.  The  Bourbons  were  received  on  the  first  occasion  with 
loy  and  hope ;  on  the  second,  as  a  necessity.  The  circumstances  of  the  first 
restoration  were  due  to  the  promnt  maimer  m  which  the  country  .severed  itself 
from  the  interests  of  Napoleon.  It  was,  therefore,  perfectly  patriotic ;  and  even 
if  there  were  corruption  and  private  interest  amonj^  some  leaders,  all  was  gene- 
rosity among  the  masses.  In  the  second,  a  powernd  faction  having  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  nation,  the  necessity  to  overthrow  it  served  as  a  pretext  for 
vengeance  and  cupidity.  This  faction,  which  frequently  described  itself  as  ani- 
mated with  the  most  patriotic  sentiments,  never  thought  of  any  one  save  itself. 

A  man,  by  calling  himself  a  right  thinker,  was  ready  for  anything.  The 
same  individual  would  solicit  the  command  of  a  regiment,  a  sous-pre- 
fecture, or  a  judgeship.  The  confusion  was  immeasurable,  but  such  a 
state  of  things  produced  the  natural  results.  The  administration  was 
entrusted  to  the  most  incompetent  men  ;  the  regimental  colonels  were 
selected  from  men  who  had  never  served,  and  the  tribunals,  after  a  pre- 
tended purification,  were  filled  with  passionate  partisans.  But  Marmont 
had  one  fortunate  event  happen  to  him  :  although  he  was  deprived  of  his 
possessions  in  Hanover,  Westphalia,  and  Pomerani%  he  trusted  to  the 
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generosity  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  allow  him  to  retain  his  estates- 
in  Illyria.  The  emperor  displayed  a  degree  of  liberality  of  which  we 
should  hardly  have  thought  a  Iiapsburg  capable.  He  immediately  ac- 
knowledged Marmont's  claim  to  them,  and  also  ordered  the  whole  of  the 
back  rents  to  be  paid  him.  This  little  matter  being  thus  satisfiEictorily 
settled,  Marmont  of  course  had  to  think  of  the  best  way  to  spend  the 
money,  and  eventually  decided  on  sinking  it  in  agriculture.  In  this 
laudable  design  he  was  perfectly  successful,  and  consummated  his  ruin  by 
setting  a  number  of  forges  to  work,  in  which  his  money  went  like — 
smoke. 

Ney  and  Lab^doy^re  had  been  executed,  and  the  turn  came  for  Lava- 
lette  to  mount  the  scaffold.  Marmont  made  great  exertions  to  save  him, 
and  even  risked  the  king's  displeasure  by  introducing  his  wife  into  the 
palace.  But  it  was  of  no  use  to  the  prisoner  :  the  king  was  firm,  and 
the  Duchess  of  Angoul^me  turned  from  the  suppliant  with  a  look  expres- 
sive of  concentrated  fury.  At  the  last  moment,  Madame  Lavdette 
performed  that  noble  action  which  has  immortalised  her :  she  changed 
clothes  with  her  husband,  and  he  succeeded  in  escaping.  Unfortunately, 
the  emotions  to  which  she  was  subjected  overpowered  her,  and  she  became 
deranged,  never  recovering  during  her  life.  Marmont  adds,  that  this 
lady's  conduct  was  still  more  admirable,  because,  far  from  being  happy, 
though  young,  well  bom,  and  handsome,  she  was  deserted  by  her  husband, 
who  was  ugly,  short  statured,  and  low  born,  and,  in  addition,  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  other  women. 

At  this  period  the  ladies  of  the  court  played  a  very  important  part; 
among  them  we  may  mention  the  Countess  of  Escars  and  the  Duchess  of 
Duras.  The  latter  has  become  a  celebrity,  for  she  proved  that  even  a 
duchess  could  write  absurd  books,  which,  however,  created  a  tremendous 
sensation  at  the  time  of  their  appearance.  But  if  any  of  our  readers 
desire  a  correct  appreciation  of  literary  France  at  the  Restoration,  let 
them  read  "  Ourika,"  "  Edouard,"  or  "  Olivier."  But  we  must  apolo- 
gise :  no  one  ought  to  read  the  last-named,  for  the  plot  is  one  of  the  most 
horrible  and  indecent  which  can  be  imagined,  and  only  proves  that 
duchesses  can  write  saletes  which  would  not  be  forgiven  a  hourgeoise. 
Another  lady,  of  a  very  different  stamp,  was  Madame  de  Stael ; 

Madame  de  Stael  was  still  living,  and  still  received  company,  but  evidences  of 
a  speedy  dissolution  were  only  too  apparent.  She  is  so  well  known  for  her 
talent,  her  books,  and  all  that  nas  been  published  about  her,  that  it  is  ahnost 
superfluous  to  speak  about  them.  Napoleon  heightened  her  reputation  by  per* 
secutin^  her.  It  is  remarkable  how  much  he  feared  her  influence.  She  pos- 
sessed, it  is  true,  a  power  of  speech  and  an  extraordinary  mind,  and  her  conver- 
sation produced  almost  always  a  universaT  enthusiasm.  I  saw  her  before  her 
exile,  and  as  she  took  a  great  fancy  for  me,  I  became  one  of  her  most  constant 
visitors — a  circumstance  which  perhaps  displayed  my  courage,  regard  being  had' 
to  my  position.  Her  political  principles  were  absolute,  and  certainly  very  dan- 
gerous»  She  contributed,  in  ISl^,  to  throw  us  into  doctrinaire  views,  in  which 
all  was  speculation,  ideology,  theory,  and  uncertainty.  In  spite  of  her  talent, 
she  coula  be  successfully  combated  by  a  series  of  arguments,  her  gentle  logic 
offering  her  antagonist  easy  points  of  attack.  It  was  only  necessary  to  prevent 
her  changing  the  original  question,  a  powerful  method  which  she  employed  with 
success  when  she  was  embarrassed.  On  restricting  her  to  regular  arguments, 
and  being  on  guard  against  her  brilliant  and  fertile  imagination,  she  could  be 
resisted  and  even  conquered.    Owing  to  a  degree  of  timidity  verging  on  pol- 
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trooneiy,  she  could  Im  easily  terrified.  A  good  womaa  at  heart,  and  faiihfal  to 
her  affeetions,  she  inspired  in  her  children  a  profound  love  and  admiration,  and 
so  great  a  respect  for  ner  memory,  that  powerful  monetary  arguments  could  not 
induce  them  to  mistake  her  intentions. 

The  new  ministry  had  at  its  head  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  who  had 
fought  with  the  Russians  against  the  Turks,  and  eventually  hecame  the 
founder  of  Odessa.  His  coUahorateurs  were  M.  Vaublanc,  minister  of 
the  home  d^artment,  who  had  such  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  his  own 
value,  that  he  said  the  Chamber  of  1815  had  committed  only  one  faulty 
but  that  was  a  very  great  one — it  had  not  erected  a  statue  to  him.  Next 
came  M.  de  Marbois,  keeper  of  the  seals,  whom  Napoleon  described  as  an 
honest  man,  a  good  treasurer,  but  an  imbecile ;  he  fancies  no  one  can 
ever  tell  a  falsehood.  M.  Gorvetto,  a  lawyer  at  Ghent,  was  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  The  Duke  of  Feltre  was  minister  of  war,  and  spent 
his  time  in  proving  his  descent  from  the  Plantagenets.  The  last  to  be 
mentioned  is  M.  Decazes,  the  minister  of  police,  who  demands  a  separate 
paragraph  for  himself: 

M.  Deoazes  belonged  by  birth  to  the  bourgeoisie,  and  his  profesaon  was  the 
magistracy.  Bom  with  talent,  activity,  and  ambition,  too  youu^  to  have  played 
a  part  in  the  Revolution,  he  only  began  to  become  somebody  dunng  the  Empire. 
He  occupied  the  modest  post  of  secretary  to  Madame  mere.  Bom  in  the 
south,  where  Bourbon  opimons  were  forcibly  expressed,  he  was  favourable  to 
the  Restoration.  He  served  the  Bourbons  faithfully  in  1814,  without  having 
entered  into  the  intrigues  which  called  them  to  France.  During  the  Hundred 
Days  he  revealed  a  ^reat  devotion  to  them.  On  the  return  of  the  king,  being 
greatly  praised  for  his  activity  and  the  sentiments  which  animated  him,  he  was 
appointed  prefect  of  police.  The  distrust  inspired  by  Fouch^,  his  chief,  added 
to  nis  importance,  and  immediate  relations  between  himself  and  the  king  were 
soon  estaolished.  M.  Decazes  pleased  the  kin^ ;  his  lively  talents,  his  aadr^s, 
and  the  eflForts  he  made  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  and  amuse  him,  proved  suc- 
cessful. He  pretended  a  boundless  admiration  for  Louis  XVIIl.'s  superior 
capacity,  and  was  very  careful,  during  the  whole  duration  of  his  favour,  to  make 
the  king  understand  that,  as  he  was  not  and  could  never  be  airrthing  but  his 
pupil  in  politics,  his  success  was  exclusively  the  royal  work.    This  species  of 

nattery  always  succeeds  with  sovereigns Had  he  attained  omce  with 

more  experience,  M.  Decazes  would  nave  succeeded  better.  He  was  wrong  to 
make  an  enemy  in  the  heir  to  the  throne.  This  unpardonable  fault  occasioned 
obstacles  and  embarrassments  of  every  description.  If  he  had  sought  to  please 
him,  he  would  have  succeeded ;  but  he  threw  down  the  gauntlet  when  negotia- 
tions would  have  saved  him,  and  humoured  a  party  which  wished  to  destroy 
him,  when  he  should  have  crushed  it.  He  might  have  made  an  immense  for- 
tune, but  he  left  the  government  in  debt.  His  friends  remained  faithful  to  him 
HI  all  his  ehan^  of  fortune.  I  was  always  one  of  the  number,  because  he 
possessed  qualities  rarely  to  be  found. 

Not  long,  and  discontent  again  prevailed  in  France,  exhibited  in  in- 
opportune outbreaks,  which  only  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  invaders. 
In  some  cases  it  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  the  police  acted  aa 
agents  provocateurs.  In  Dauphin^  a  revolt  broke  out  winch  was  soon 
suppressed,  and  the  leaders  were  executed  ;  but  the  diaturbaaces  at 
Lyons,  Marmont  believes,  were  fostered  by  the  Catholic  Association  in 
that  city.  But  the  autliorities  behaved  with  extreme  severity;  and 
SSarmont,  when  sent  down  as  commissioner  to  examine  into  the  aflBur, 
was  compelled  to  supersede  several  officials  for  extreme  zeal.  The  dis- 
turbanee  this  caused  among  the  royalist  circles  of  Paris  waa  unpreoe* 
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dentcdb;.  asid  the  most  taremendons  aecusaftions  were  brought  agtiinst 
Marmoat  fbv  his  perfidy,  which  he  wash  forced  to  reply  to  in  print.  The 
consequence  was,  that  he  received  oordera  not  to  appear  at  court  until' 
further  notice.  However,  the  king  soon  forgave  him  ag^in,  and  he  wasr 
enabled  once  more  to  bask  in  the  Minshine  of  the  royal  smiles. 

The  ensuing  M^nter  passed' tranquilly  until  the*  17th  of  February,  when 
the  Duke  of  Bern  was  so  fearfully  assassinated.  This  blow  was  the 
downfal  of  M.  Decaaes,  who  was  accused  by  the  royalists  of  being  an 
accomplice.  The  king  felt  the  sacrifice  of  his  favourite  minister  deeply, 
for  his  confidence  in  him  was"  only  equalled  by  the  afiection-  he  bore  him. 
He  always  called  him  monjih  in  his  letters,  and  for  a  long  time  could 
not  mention  his  name  without  tears.  As  his  feelings  must  ever  be  ex- 
pressed by  some  outward  sign,  on  the  day  of  M.  Deeazes's  departure 
from  Paris  he  ordered  the  sign  and  countersign  in  the  palace  to  be 
Elias^BxA  Chartres,  which  recalled  his  favourite's  Christian  name,  and 
the  place  where  he  would  pass  the  night.  At  a  later  date,  Marmont 
adds,  maliciously,  when  Madame  de  Cayla  entirely  occupied  the  king's 
thought^  on-  the  days  when  ahe  visited  him  he  gave  the  name  of  Zo6  or 
Vietoire,  each  in  turn,  a»  the  word  for  the  day. 

At  the  moment  when  the  Duke  of  Berri  was  stabbed,  he  begged  his 
wife  to  take  care  of  herself,  and  of  the  pledge  she  bore  in  her  bosom.  Her 
hopes  of  becoming  a  mother  were  soon  publicly  announced,  and  filled 
tihe  republican  party  with  fury,  and  they  tried  to  terrify  the  duchess  into 
a  miscarriage  by  exploding  a  petard  in  a  passage  leading  from  the  Place 
du  Carrousel  into  the  Rue  de  Kivoli.  Not  long  after,  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  in  favour  of  Napoleon  H.,  but  the  revelations  of  two  of  the  con- 
spirators enabled  Marmont  to  check  its  outbreak.  On  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  was  bom,  and-  the  intelligence  diffused 
universal  joy  through  France.  Some  persons,  however,  were  of  a 
di£ferent  opinion;  among  them  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  said,  on 
hearing  the  guns  which  announced  the  birth  of  a  prince,  '*  That  is  the 
knell  of  legitimacy.*'  The  duchess  displayed  the  most  remarkable 
courage  during  the  psmgs  of  birth.  She  was  determined  that  no  suspi- 
cion should  be  cast  on  his  legitimacy,  and  was  prepared  with  witnesses 
to  be  present.  Unfortunately,  the  child  was  born  at  three  in  the  mom*' 
ing,  and  though  warning  was  immediately  sent  to  the  witnesses,  it  was 
some  time  before  they  could  make  their  appearance.  But  the  duchesff,. 
feeling  the  importance  of  neglecting  nothing  which  might  secure  her 
son's  rights,  asked  the  accoucheur  whether  any  delay  in  the  delivery 
woald  endanger  her  son's  life.  When  he  replied  that  she  alone  ran  any 
danger,  she  resolutely  waited  until  the-  necessary  witnesses  entered  the 
]!oom.  Some  persons  in  Paris'  criticised  her  conduct  aa  devoid  of  deli- 
cacy ;  but  in  ^e  interests  of  a  dynasty,  and  the  quiet  of  a  nation,  such 
considerations  must  disappear,  and  the  Duchess  of  Berri  behaved,  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  herself. 

For  the  next  few  years  Marmont  remained  in  the  country,  losing  hia 
fortune  in  the  way  to  which  we  have  already  alluded;  and  it  is  not  till 
1820,  and  the  insurrection  in  Spain,  that  he  finds  any  subject  worthy  of 
inscribing  in  his  journal.  France  was  selected  as  the  representative  of 
ih»  Holy  Alliance,  to  repress  the  tumults  and  assist  King  Ferdinand. 
An  army  of  100,000  men  was-  organised,  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Angoul^me,  and  the  blunders  committed  by  the  ministry  of  war 
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affords  intense  amusement  to  Marmont,  imbued  as  he  was  witk  the  old 
Napoleonic  mode  of  managing  affairs.  The  generals  attached  to  the 
duke  took  advantage  of  his  inexperience  to  enter  into  contracts  for 
the  commissariat  with  Ouvrard,  who  had  engaged  all  the  modes  of 
transport  beforehand.  This  caused  great  excitement  in  Paris^  and  the 
generals  were  openly  blamed  by  a  commission  appointed  to  examine  into 
the  affur.  The  Duke  of  Angoul^me  never  pardoned  Marshal  Macdonald, 
president  of  the  commission,  for  making  the  truth  known.  Our  ex* 
perience  seems  to  indicate  that  this  is  necessarily  the  fate  of  all  commis- 
sions. The  generals  implicated  demanded  a  trial  by  their  peers,  and  the 
affw  was  soon  hushed  up.  The  Duke  of  Angoul^me,  however,  attained 
some  degree  of  popularity  by  this  campaign,  although,  truth  to  tell,  the 
French  troops  met  with  hardly  any  resistance.  The  passage  of  the 
Trocadero  was  the  only  interlude  deserving  the  name  of  a  serious  action. 
A  peculiar  circumstance  occurred  here.  The  Prince  of  Carignan,  who 
had  been  declared  heir  to  the  throne  of  Sardinia,  and,  in  1821,  had  been 
drawn  into  a  political  embroglio  by  some  revolutionary  intrigues,  had 
determined  to  expiate  his  faults  by  fighting  in  the  cause  of  legitimacy 
in  Spain.  He  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  French  army.  In  the  attack 
on  the  Trocadero  fort,  he  marched  with  the  grenadiers  of  the  assailing 
columns,  and,  owing  to  his  great  height,  was  enabled  to  save  several 
officers  from  drowning  in  the  passage  of  the  river.  This  was  the  Charles 
Albert  who  displayed  the  same  courage  at  Novara,  while  preparing 
to  expiate  his  faults  once  again  by  selling  the  cause  of  Italy  to  the 
Austnans. 

The  Duke  of  Angoul^me  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  was  feted ;  and  he 

deserved  his  reception,  for  his  campaign,  however  trifling  it  might  be» 

had  g^ven  the  Bourbons  an  army  for  the  first  time  since  the  Restoration* 

In  the  mean  while,  the  king's  health  had  been  gradually  sinking,  and  all 

announced  his  approaching  decease.    The  weakening  of  his  faculties  and 

the  influence  of  Madame  de  Cayla  had  contributed  to  place  Monsieur  at 

tiie  head  of  affairs.     The  king  regarded  the  approach  of  death  with  the 

utmost  calmness.     He  desired  to  know  when  the  fatal  moment  would 

arrive,  and  asked  Portal,  his  chief  physician,  whether  his  death  would  be 

accompanied  by  protracted  suffering  and  a  long  confinement  to  his  bed. 

Portal  refused  to  reply,  and  spumed  the  idea  of  a  speedy,  death.     The 

king  insisted,  and  commanded  him  to  reply,  adding  that  he  was  conscious 

his  death  was  close  at  hand.    Portal  obeyed,  and  said  to  him,  "  Sire,  you 

will  suffer  but  little,  and  you  can  die  in  your  easy-chair,  if  you  like :  at 

any  rate,  you  will  not  be  confined  long  to  your  bed.''     ^'  All  the  better,'' 

the  king  replied;  "  I  shall  be  saved  from  my  brother^s  surplices,  then." 

The  poor  king  gradually  grew  weaker,  till  his  body  was  doubled  up,  and 

his  chin  touched  his  knees.    Life  was  almost  extinct,  but  still  he  fulfilled 

the  apparent  duties  of  royalty.     On  the  11th  of  September  he  dined  at 

table,  when  Marmont  was  present,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  he 

could  be  raised  to  swallow  a  glass  of  liquor.     On  that  day  he  had  the 

first  symptoms  of  absence  of  mind.  Having  done  something  to  offend  the 

Duchess  of  Angoul^me,  he  remarked  to  her,  on  noticing  it^  with  admirable 

calmness  and  angelic  gentleness,  "  My  niece,  when  a  man  is  dying,  he 

does  not  know  exactly  what  he  is  doing."    The  same  day,  Madame  de 

Cayla  saw  him  for  the  last  time,  but  aid  not  quit  his  cabinet  empty* 

banded*     She  induced  him  to  sign  an  order  authorising  the  purchase  on 
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lier  behalf  of  the  H6tel  de  Montmorency,  and  seven  hundred  thousand 
francs  were  thos  paid  to  gratify  the  selfishness  of  the  king's  mistress. 

The  king  obstinately  refused  to  take  to  his  bed.  On  being  pressed  to 
do  80,  he  replied,  <'  It  will  be  the  official  announcement  of  my  approach- 
ing end ;  and  in  that  case,  until  my  death,  the  theatres  would  be  closed, 
and  the  Bourse  holiday-making.  All  business  would  be  suspended ;  for 
the  death  of  a  king  of  France  is  a  great  affair.  We  must  manage  so 
that  the  burden  may  fall  as  lightly  as  possible  on  the  people."  He  had 
also  said  that  he  expected  to  last  till  Thursday,  and  so  he  would  be 
enabled  to  hold  his  council  on  Wednesday ;  but  on  the  Sunday  he  took 
to  his  bed,  never  to  rise  again.  On  Tuesday,  at  about  two  in  the  after- 
noon, it  was  supposed  that  the  last  moment  had  arrived,  and  the  priests 
came  in  to  perform  their  last  offices.  The  king  remarked  that  he  did  not 
think  matters  had  gone  so  far ;  but  he  ordered  them  to  proceed.  On  the 
Thursday  he  ezpir^  at  three  in  the  morning.  The  king  is  dead !  Long 
live  the  king !     Such  was  his  requiem. 

The  obsequies  of  the  king  were  conducted  according  to  the  forms  of  etiquette 
and  the  consecrated  usa^s.  They  were  celebrated  wiui  great  magnificence.  All 
the  troops  garrisoned  within  reasonable  distance  were  present*  M.  le  Dauphin 
was  selected  to  lead  the  procession.  But,  strangely  enough,  a  discussion  of  pre* 
rogative  and  duty  having  arisen  between  the  great  almoner  and  the  ordinary, 
there  were  no  pnests  in  the  funeral  procession  of  his  most  Christiaii  maiesty  be- 
tween the  Tuileries  and  the  church  of  Saint  Denis.  The  remains  of  the  fate *king 
were  deposited  at  Saint  Denis  in  a  chapelle  ardente.  For  a  whole  fortnight  any 
person  might  enter  and  pray  there.  At  last  the  inhumation  took  place.  This 
ceremony,  whose  details  have  something  {>oetical  about  them,  and  stiU  bear  the 
stamp  01  the  middle  ages,  deserves  a  detailed  account. 

Everything  on  such  an  occasion  recals  the  origin  of  the  sovereigns,  who  were* 
formerly  mihtaiy  chieftains,  leading  nations  to  war,  and  fighting  at  their  head. 
Everything  which  belonged  to  the  armour  or  personal  ornaments  of  the  king,  and 
assumed  to  have  been  personally  used  by  him,  was  collected.  The  symbols  of 
public  authority  were  added  to  them.  Thus,  &om  the  spurs  to  the  helmet  of  the 
king,  from  his  lance  to  the  sword  and  banner  of  France,  all  were  borne  by  persons 
belonjgingto  the  court.  These  various  objects  were  carried  in  a  procession.  At  a 
certain  period  of  the  ceremoi^,  the  chief  of  the  heralds  called  eacn  person  in  turn, 
in  these  words :  "Monsieur  le  — ,  bring  the  king's  helmet,"  and  so  on.  The 
person  entrusted  with  it  left  his  place,  and,  aiter  making  eight  bows,  threw  the 
object  he  bore  into  the  grave.  The  flag  of  the  1st  regiment  of  the  Eoyal  Guards 
had  been  placed  in  my  hands. 

As  the  country  never  dies,  two  insignia,  intended  to  represent  its  power — the 
fla^  and  sword  of  France — ^are  called  the  last,  bent  down  over  the  tomb  without 
being  thrown  in,  and  raised  a^ain,  after  the  new  sovereign  has  been  proclaimed 
with  shouts  of  "  Vive  le  Boi  I"  M.  de  Talleyrand  bore  the  flag  of  France.  I 
am  unaware  whether  his  office  of  grand  chamberlain  invested  him  with  this  pre- 
rogative. If  not,  and  if  he  liad  been  specially  selected,  it  might  have  been  en- 
trusted to  some  one  who  could  better  nave  guaranteed  its  preservation.  This 
ceremony  of  the  funeral,  of  a  king  of  France,  which  so  many  living  persons  have 
vritnessed,  had  a  great  effect ;  for,  although  it  is  remote  from  our  manners,  it 
has  something  symbolical  about  it  which  depicts  society,  and  indicates  the 
basis  on  which  it  is  founded.  A  magnificent  catafalque  was  placed  in  the 
church ;  but  its  elegant  form  and  the  nature  of  its  ornaments  did  not  harmonise 
with  a  funeral  ceremony.    Such  were  the  last  attentions  paid  to  Louis  XYIH. 

We  are  much  better  pleased  with  this  volume  of  Marmont's  Memoirs 
ihan  any  which  have  preceded  it,  for  he  shows  himself  throughout  an  ad- 
vocate of  constitutionalism^  and  is  ready  to  risk  the  royal  favour  in  de- 
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fimce  of  \m  ooimtry  and  its  inatittttionK  His  behamne  at  Lyona 
deserves  ail  pndsey.andthe  resolute  maoDer  in  whieh  he  protested  against 
the  brutality  of  the  courts,  and  sa¥ed  the  wretched  vietuna  to  poKoe 
intrigues^  evincea  the  goodness  of  his  heart.  We  still  aie  at  issue  with 
him  for  his  oonduet  to  Napoleon ;  and  though  allowing  his  accompani- 
ment of  the  king  to  Ghent  was  the  only  course  he  could  pursue  widi 
honour,  after  he  had  taken  tha  first  decided  step,  we  cannot  hoi  think 
that  his  desertion  of  the  emperor  was  actuated  hj  private  fedings  rather 
than  pure  sentim«[&ts  of  patriotbm.  To  him  the  Bourhons  could  only  he 
8  name,  and  nothing  more;  while  with  Napoleon  he  had  fought  and 
bled.  To  him  he  owed  his  soecess ;  and  the  least  he  eould  have  done 
was  to  retire  from  public  life  at  once,  and  not  rush  to  jmn  the  famished 
crowd  which  besieged  the  king  on  the  moment  of  his  arrival.  Whether 
his  unwillingness  to  take  a  command  against  Napoleon  was  aetoated  by 
policy  or  generous  feelings,  it  is  impossible  to  decide ;  but  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  the  latter,  for  his  charact^  comes  oat  in  a.  far  more  amiable 
light  with  the  downfal  of  his  old  friend  and  master.  In  shorty  from  a 
consideration  of  the  whole  of  the  facts,  as  detailed  by  Marmont  and  de- 
rived from,  other  sonrceS)  we  are  inclined  to  believe  ^uit  a  feeling  of 
jealousy  caused  him  to  anticipate  with  delight  the  overthrow  of  Napo- 
leon I  but,  as  soon  as  it  bad  taken  place,  better  sentiments  returned  to 
his  mind,  and  he  forgot  all  his  own  g^evances  in  the  remembrance  of 
the  companion  of  his  youth — his  friend  and  greatest  benefactor. 

In  his  appreciation  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  his  court,  on  the  other  hand, 
Marmont  is  actuated  by  no  feelings  save  those  of  hardly-veiled  con-* 
tempt ;  so  he  simply  tdls  the  truth,  and  die  story  of  the  Reatonr- 
tion  is  the  dearest  commentary  on  the  events  which  have  reoen<iy  taken 
place  in  France,  and  terminated  in  the  unanimous  recal  of  a  Napoleon. 
The  first  of  that  family  might  have  governed  the  people  harshly,  but 
then  he  was  a  great  man,  whose  victories  redounded  to  the  honour  of 
France ;  while  the  Bourbons  had  the  pretension  to  act  as  tyrantS} 
while  they  did  nothing  which  could  induce  the  people  to  otverloek  the 
severity  of  l^eir  rule.  King<-ridden  and  priest-ridden,  France  soon  re^ 
'volted  from  the  odious  burden,  and  after  enduring  many  throes,  settled 
down  into  rational  tranquillity  and  ease  under  the  sceptre  of  the  nephew 
of  that  great  man,  of  whom  Beranger  tells  us,  in  his  People's  Memories, 
that  France  will  retain  the  memory  for  ever. 

They  will  guard  his  name  and  ^loiy : 
His !  long  mingled  with  the  soil ; 
Humble  roofis,  the  homes  of  toil, 
Will  eare  to  know  no  other  stoiy. 
Yilla^  girls  and  swains  will  come* 
B^ging  some  old  matron  srey : 
**  Urandam,  tell  us  tales  of  home— 
Home,  as  in  the  ancient  day. 
Though  he  brought  us  trouoles  grim. 
Still  the  people  love  his  name. 
Adore  his  fame. 
Grandam,  tell  us  tales  of  hiin, 
Tell  us  tales  of  him !" 


(    451     ) 


EUTBAFELIA : 

AN  QMmUMCUTRBRUX  LlTJBBARIUJn  GHISKY  ILBUflSBAVm  OV 

V. 

THE  "PAT   ALLUSION.** 

§1- 

Bat  fkstrik  maj  be  demanded,  what  the  thing  wO'Speak  of  1^  or  what' this  face- 
tionsness  [Etttbapelia]  doth  import?  To  which  question  I  might  re^y,  ae 
Democritus  did  to  him  that  asked  the  definition  of  a  man^  It  is  that  whick  we  all  tee 
and  hnow:  any  one  better  apprehends  what  it  is  by  acquaintance,  than  I  can 
inform  by  description.  It  is  indeed  a  thing  so  versatile  and  multiform,  appearing 
in  so  many  shapes,  so  many  postures,  so  many  garbs,  so  yariously  apprehended  by 
several  eyes  and  judgments,  that  it  seemeth  no  less  hard  to  setde  a  clear  and 
certain  notion  thereof,  than  to  make  a  portrait  of  Proteus,  or  to  define  the  figure 
of  the  fleeting  air.  Sometimes  it  lieth  in  pat  allusion  to  a  hnoton  sioryy  or  in 
seasonable  application  of  a  trivial  saying,  or  in  forging  an  apposite  tale :  some- 
times it  playeth  in  words  and  phrases,  taking  advantage  from  the  ambiguity  of 
their  sense,  or  the  afiSnity  of  their  sound :  sometimes  it  is  wrapped  in  a  dress  of 
humorous  expression :  sometimes  it  lurketh  under  an  odd  similitude :  sometimes 
it  is  lodged  in  a  sly  question,  in  a  smart  answer,  in  a  quirkish  reason,  in  a  shrewd 
intimation,  in  cunningly  diverting,  or  cleverly  retorting  an  objection  :  sometimes 
it  is  couched  in  a  bold  scheme  of  speech,  in  a  tart  irony,  in  a  lusty  hyperbole,  in 
a  startling  metaphor,  in  a  plausible  reconciling  of  contradictions,  or  in  acute 
nonsense :  sometimes-  a  scenical  representation  of  persons  or  things,  a  counterfeit 
speech,  a  mimical  look  or  gesture  passeth  for  it :  sometimes  an  affected  simplicity, 
sometimes  a  presumptuous  bluntness  glveth  it  being  :  sometimes  it  riseth  from  a 
lucky  hitting  upou  what  is  strange ;  sometimes  fi^  a  crafty  wresting  obvious 
matter  to  the  purpose :  often  it  consisteth  in  one  knows  not  what,  and  springeth 
1^  one  can  hanily  tdl  how.  Its  ways  are  unaccountable  and  inexplicable,  being 
answerable  to  the  numb^less  rovings  of  faa^  and  windings  of  language.  It  is, 
in  short,  a  manner  of  speaking  out  of  the  simple  and  plain  way  (such  as  reasoa 
teacheth  and  proveth  things  by),  which  by  a  pretty  surprising  uncouthness  in 
cono^t  or  expression  doth  affect  and  amuse  the  fancy,  stirring  in  it  some  wonder, 
and  breeding  some  delight  thereto. — ^Babbow  :  Sermon  XIV. 

Now  the  variety  of  forms  in  which  wit  so  richly  displays  itself  is  a  further 
point  of  resemblance  between  it  and  judgment.  Still  this  common  property  has 
a  different  cause  in  each.  The  immediate  judgment,  or  intelligent  feeling,  pre- 
sents so  great  a  variety  of  forms,  because  the  human  mind  is  not  equally  con- 
Tersant  in  every  province  of  thought,  being  generally  familiar  with  some  one  in 
particular.  But  in  the  case  of  wit,  it  is  its  very  versatility,  by  which  it  suits 
itself  to,  and  insinuates  itself  in  every  object  of  intellectual  attention,  that  is  the 
source  of  its  manifold  diversity.  But  that  it  would  carry  us  far  beyond  our. 
paeaent  Undts,  it  would  be  highly  instructive  in  a  scientific  point  of  view  to  taJte  a 
aurveif  of  aH  the  several  fimu  in  which  this  mental  quality  gushes  foirth  is  all  the 
rich  fulness  of  genius. — Schlegbl  :  PhUosqjf^y  ofLangtiage,   VI. 

Thb  main  portion  of  what  is  femiliariy  known  a»  '*  Barrow  on  *  Vfit/  ** 
18  comprised  in  the  foregoing*  extract,  quoted  once  fbr  all  as  a  heading  to 
iina  present  chapter.  In  his  paitieularisation  of  the  shifting  phenomena* 
under  which  EutraptMa  displays  itself,  the  first  aspect  to  which  Doctor 
Isaac  invites  attention  is,  a  ''pat  alllisien/'  Let  us  accept  his  invitation. 
«-  Sometimes,"  Acn,  ^ht  [EtUraipdia]  lieth  in  pat  allusion  to  a  known 
story.** 

Is  that  gruff  and  grim  old  gentleman,  Cato  Censor,  too  stiff  aad  stern 
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an  antique  Roman,  to  apply  to  for  an  illustration  ?  Polybius  shall  tell 
us  otherwise.  Polybius  mmself  was  engaged  in  negotiating  the  return  of 
the  Achiean  hostages ;  and  Cato,  when  the  question  was  debated  at  con- 
siderable {he  thought  needless)  length  in  the  Senate,  is  siud  to  have 
settled  the  matter  by  nsing,  and  exclaiming,  that  they  were  losing  their 
time  in  sitting  a  whole  day  to  decide  whether  some  old  Greeks  should  be 
buried  in  Italy  or  in  Achsea.  '^  A  few  days  after  the  permission  had  been 
^ven  for  the  return  of  the  hostages,  Polybius  sounded  Cato  as  to  the 
policy  of  applying  to  the  Senate  for  anouier  decree,  that  the  hostages 
should  on  their  return  be  restored  to  their  former  honours  and  position. 
Cato  smiled,  and  said  that  Polybius  resembled  Ulysses,  when  he  wished 
to  re-enter  the  care  of  the  Cyclops,  in  order  to  recover  the  cap  and  girdle 
which  he  had  left  there.''*  This  Odysseyan  figure  of  speech  was  doubt- 
less, whatever  we  may  think  of  it,  relished  mightily  by  Cato  Major's  con- 
temporary countrymen  as  a  very  *'  pat  allusion "  indeed.  Possibly  he 
may  even  have  been  nicknamed  Eutrapelus,  on  the  strength  of  it,  for  all 
that  we  can  tell. 

Horace  makes  pat  allusion  to  a  familiar  lion-and-foz  story,  when 
excusing  himself  from  dancing  attendance  in  Rome,  however  much 
pressed  thereto  by  Xhepopulus  Bomanus: 

Olim  quod  vulpes  segroto  cauta  leoni 
Respondit,  referam :  Quid  me  vestigia  teirent 
Omnia  te  adversum  spectantia^  nulla  retrorsum.-|* 

(Thiis  "  imitated  '*  by  Pope : 

•  .  .  Faith,  I  shall  give  the  answer  Reynard  gave : 
"  I  cannot  like,  dread  Sir,  your  royal  cave : 
Because  I  see,  by  all  the  tracks  about, 
]EHill  many  a  beast  goes  in,  but  none  comes  out/') 

But  that  they  are  too  long  to  be  considered  as  allusions,  we  might  add 
tiie  Sabine  gentleman-farmer's  introduction  to  the  story  beginning  LucuUi 
miles  coUectay  &c.,  and  that,  again,  JBkiti  hand  ignohiUs  Argis^  in  the 
second  Epistle  of  the  Second  Book.  Both  of  them  have  also  been  happily 
paraphrased,  or  parodied,  by  Pope — ^in  the  passages  beginning  respectively, 

In  Anna's  wars,  a  soldier  poor  and  old 
Had  dearly  earned  a  little  purse  of  gold 

and,  in  genuine  Popish  parlance, 

.There  lived  in  prima  Oeorgii  (they  record) 
A  worthy  member,  no  small  fool,  a  lord,  &c. 

But  from  Horace  we  bound  at  a  stride,  one  seven-league-booted  stndsy 
to  a  not  uncongenial  soul,  bom  and  bred  under  quite  other  centuries'  suns. 

Montaigne,  in  his  Essay  on  Solitude,  discusses  the  peculiar  danger  of 
contagion  from  vice  in  a  crowd  ;  and  commending  the  prudence  of  those 
merchants  who  are  cautious  as  to  the  company  with  whom  they  embark 
in  the  same  ship,  enforces  his  wise  saw  (by  *'  pat  allusion ")  with  an 
ancient  instance :  '^  And  therefore  it  was  that  Bias  pleasiantly  said  to 

♦  Polyb.  XL.;  Plut.  Cato  M^or,  IX.  (See  Sir  Gea  ComewaU  Lewis's  Inquiry 
into  the  Credibility  of  the  Early  Boman  History.   L  ch.  ii.  §  4.) 
t  Herat  Ep.  LI. 
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some  who,  Eyeing  with  him  in  a  dangerous  storm,  implored  the  assistance 
of  the  gods,  'Peace !  speak  softly,  that  they  may  not  know  you  are  here 
in  my  company.'  *'• 

Describing  m  another  essay  his  habits  of  composition,  Montaigne  tells 
us  he  could  very  well  spare  both  the  company  and  the  remembrance  of 
books,  partly  lest  they  should  interrupt  his  own  method,  and  also  because 
he  found  the  best  authors  "  too  much  humbled  and  discouraged  *'  him,  by 
suggesting  a  mortifyinjp  contrast  between  his  authorship  and  theirs.  ''  I 
am  very  much  of  the  painter's  mind,  who  having  represented  cocks  most 
wretchedly  ill,  charged  all  his  boys  not  to  suffer  any  real  cock  to  come 
into  his  shop;  and  had  rather  need  to  give  myself  a  little  lustre  after  the 
manner  of  Antig^nides  the  musician,  who,  when  he  had  to  perform,  took 
care  beforehand  that  the  auditory  should,  either  before  or  after,  be  dis- 
gusted with  some  other  ill  musicians."t  The  candour  and  bonhomie 
of  the  confession  itself,  and  his  style  of  illustrating  it,  are  eminently  cha- 
racteristic of  Michael  de  Montaigne.  He  teems  with  stories  of  the  kind 
here  exemplified,  sometimes  rather  promiscuously  huddled  together ;— * 
as  he  remarks,  himself,  in  another  place,  *^  my  stories  taking  their  place 
according  to  dieir  patness,  and  not  always  according  to  their  age."|  So 
that  he  accounts  it  a  ^'pat  allusion,"  he  is  careless  about  the  rest. 

Equally  fond  of  a  story,  but  preferring  the  homely  sort,  is  good  old 
Hugh  liatimer.  Bishop  and  Martyr,  whose  Sermons,  in  this  respect,  are 
quite  a  repertory,  or  miscellany,  or  magazine,  of  contributions  to  Eiktra" 
pelia.  "I  had  rather,"  he  says,  for  instance,  ^'ye  should  come  of  a 
naughty  mind  to  hear  the  word  of  God  for  novelty,  or  for  curiosity  to 
hear  some  pastime,  than  to  be  away.  I  had  rather  ye  should  come  as 
the  tale  is  by  the  gentlewoman  of  London :  one  of  her  neighbours  met 
her  in  the  street,  and  said,  '  Mistress,  whither  go  ye  ?'  '  Marry,'  said 
she,  '  I  am  going  to  St.  Thomas  of  Acre's  to  the  sermon ;  I  could  not 
sleep  all  this  last  night,  and  I  am  going  now  thither;  I  never  failed  of 
a  good  nap  there.'  "§  What  though  the  hearty  prelate's  story  told 
against  his  cloth  ?  It  told  in  another  way  as  he  wished.  He  was  never 
chary  of  telling  stories  that  would  tell. 

Discoursing  on  another  occasion,  also  before  royalty,  however,  on  cor« 
rupt  doings  on  the  bench,  he  says :  ^'  A  g^od  fellow  on  a  time  bade 
another  of  his  friends  to  a  breakfast,  and  said, '  If  you  will  come,  you  shall 
be  welcome  ;  but  I  tell  you  beforehand,  you  shall  have  but  slender  fare : 
one  dish,  and  that  is  all.'  '  What  is  that?'  said  he.  '  A  pudding,  and 
nothing  else.'  '  Marry,'  said  he,  ^  you  cannot  please  me  better ;  JFor  of 
all  meats  that  is  for  mine  own  tooth  ;  you  may  draw  me  round  about  the 
town  with  a  pudding.'  These  bribing  magistrates  and  judges,"  adds  the 
preacher,  '*  follow  gifts  faster  than  the  fellow  would  follow  the  pudding."|| 
We  were  nearly  adding,  so  racily  is  it  told,  the  Bishop's  story  f  about 
Tenterton  steeple  as  the  cause  of  Goodwin  sands — Q^  and  even  so,  to  my 
purpose,  is  preaching  of  God's  word  the  cause  of  rebellion,  as  Tenterton 
steeple  was  cause  Sandwich  haven  was  destroyed")— but  it  is  too  long  to 

•  Montaigne's  Essays,  XXXVIH.  f  Ibid.    Book  m.  ch.  v. 

X  Ibid.  ch.  ix. 

§  Bp.  Latimer's  Sixth  Sermon,  preached  before  King  Edward  VI. 

II  Latimer's  Third  Sermon,  before  King  Edward  YI. 

^  See  his  Last  Sermon  before  Edward  VL 
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be  dasBified  with  ^'  pat  ailuflionSy"  e^est  in  our'laz  CQnstmotiaBi  of  lin  este« 
gory  in  ^quesdoB. 

.  From  Hugh  of  Woreester  turn  we,  for  ''  pat  aUnnons  to  a  known 
story,"  to  4«  ilitniin  fFi2fiaiiW  of  Stratford^iipon~A¥on — <thst'Sidilniie  bar-- 
barey  Shalupeave,  .wfaese  filays  olEer  ittustEKtioDS  of  every  item  in  Barrow's 
sum  total :  our  duluess  or  overaigbt  it  inll  be,  if  weiiBil  to  tfind  iiwm,  at 
each  Btage  of  our  progreas. 

The  ^nd-heartod,  free-apoken  old  bHmoiiat,  Lafeu,^  in  <^  AH'a  Well 
that  Ends  Well,"  makes  ^  pat  allnsion"  to  the  very  well  ^  known  story" of 
the  Pox  and  the  Grapes,  when  mooting  to  the  eick  4md  dssponding 
n^nn^rfth  the  modioal  servioes  of  fair  SAn/a  : 

Lsfeu.  But  my  ^ood  lord,  'tis  thus ;  Will  jonbe  cured 

Of  your  mfinnity  ? 
King.   No. 
iMfeu,  O,  win  yon  eat 

No  grapes,  my  loyaL  fox  ?  yes,  bnt  yon  will 

My  noble  grapes,  an  if  my  royal  fox 

Could  rea&  mem.* 


Again  ^  ImMm  alluskm  to  the  pirate  stoiy  in  the  fiillowiDg*<x)fieqHy : 

lAtdo,  If  ibe  duke  with  tbe  other  dukes^  come  not  to  composition  with  tbe 
king  of  Hungary,  why,  then  all  the  dukes  £a]lTLpon  liie  king. 

If^  ^enL  Heaven  graat  us  its  peaee,  but  not  tbe  king  of  Bm^;sry^. 

SnJ  Qmt,  Amen. 

LiuM,  Thou  condudeat  like  tiie  sanctimQDiaas  pirate,  that  wait  toisaa  widi 
the  ten  commandments,  but  seraaed  one  out  of  the  table. 

%nd  Gefii,  Thou  shalt  not  steal  ? 

Lucio,^Ajy  that  he  razed.f 

The  JBbol  in  '^  Lear"  attudes  but  too  pailir,  too  pathetically,  to  the 
story  of  the 'Old  Man,  has  See,  aad  his  Aas,  wnen  he  shsewdly  warns  his 
poor  discrowned  master,  nunofo,  and  gosnp :  ^'  When  thou  devest  thy 
crown  i'  the  middle,  and  gavest  away  both  parte,  thou  booest  tlane  ass  on 
thy  back  over  the  dirt :  Thou  hadst  little  wit  in  tiiy  bald  osowb,  wImu 
ihou  gavest  thy  golden  one  away."} 

And  what  sad  humour  in  the  same  affeetieiMto  creature's  aiiasion  to 
the  cockney  stmy — when  Megam  has  begun  to  follow  CrfmerU  in  iasoknt 
defiance  of  their  foolish  fond  old  sire,  ^oaneoie  and  npwaads.: 

Lear,  O  me,  my  heart,  my  rising  heart !— but,  down. 

Fool,  Onr  to  it,  mmcle,  as  the  cockney  did  to  the  eels,  when  she  put  ihem  in 
the  paste  auve,  she  rapped  'em  o'  the  coxcombs  with  a  stick,  and  cried,  ''Down, 
wantons,  down :"  'Twas  her  IsK^iBr,  i^bai  m  ^pure  TnTidnaaa  to  kb  fame,  but- 
tered his. hivy-.$ 

Many  indeed  dfonr  SRiakspearean  illustrations  <X  eutrapeUa^  in  other  of 
ite  modes  or  phases,  will  be  drawn  from  scenes,  like  ihis,  of  a  moving 
and  tragical  -cast.  For,  as  Thomas  Hood  says,  there  cannot  be  a  more 
erroneous  notion  Aan  l^at  popular  one,  which  appropriates  to  mirth  and 
grief  each  its  own  peculiar  stage,  like  the  Parisian  theatres,  where  one 

*  «'  AU's  WeU  that  End's  WeU."    Act  Z.  fie.  2. 

t  "  Measure  for  Measuxe."    Act  L  Se.  i;. 

X  "KingLear.*'    Act.  1.  .6c  4.  §ActIL'8e.4 


booae  is  devoted  to  tragedy  mud  another  to  comedy ;  irfaereas  tlie  world 
is  a  vatt  stage,  wiiereon  tragedy,  eomedy,  and  farce,  are  not  only  acting^ 
at  once,  but  sometimes  (in  flood's  own  case,  many  times)  by  ihe  same 
performer.  ^'  Nevertheless,  even  Bhakspeare,  the  best  judge  of  man, 
next  to  his  Maker,  and  the  best  acquainted  wil^  the  hmnan  heart,  has 
been  moused  at  by  some  of  his  owHsh  critics,  for  •his  abrupt  transitiefis 
&om  the  pathetic  to  the  humorous,  as  if  euch  were  not  the  very  wasp 
and  woof  of  our  variegated  fabric."*  So  true  is  this  true  hnmorist's 
argument,  that  the  domains  of  laughter  and  tears  lie  closely  contiguous 
one  to  the  other,— *diyided,  not  by  an  impassable  frontier,  as  some  sup- 
pose, hut  dufaioue^y  separated  hy  a  debatable  land,  leaving  easy  access  to 
either  territory,  and,  of  course,  subjec^g  die  rivid  kingdoms  to  -frequent 
incuraioiis. 

The  opera  omnia  of  Bacon,  again,  are  a  storehouse  of  illustrations 
pour  servir  to  a  treatise  on  Wit  ;-->at  least  on  Wit  of  a  peculiar  and 
Baconian  Method-ical  kind.  In  Wit,  says  Mr.  Macaulay,  if  by  wit  be 
meant  the  power  of  peiceiving.analogies  between  things  which  appear  to 
have  nothing  in  common.  Bacon  never  had  an  equal,  not  even  Cowley, 
not  even  the  author  of  Hudibras.  ''  Indeed,  he  |>osseased  this  fisu^ulty, 
or  rather  this  faculty  possessed  him,  to  a  morbid  degree.  When  he 
al)andoned  himself  to  it  without  reserve ....  the  feats  which  he  performed 
were  not  merely  admirable,  but  portentous,  and  almost  shocking.  On 
those  occasions  we  marvel  at  him  as  clowns  on  a  fair-dav  marvel  at  a 
juggler,  and  can  hardly  help  thinking  that  the  devil  must  be  in  him."t 
We  shall  not  have  occasion  to  exemplify  this  morbid  development,  in  its 
shocking  or  portentous  degree.  But  an  instance  or  two  of  his  lordship's 
manner  and  habit  of  allusion  to  a  known  story  may  not  be  omitted. 

Discoursing  on  the  need  of  caution  in  varying  physical  experiments, 
and  the  fallacy  of  supposing  ^^ihst  upon  increasing  the  quantity,  the 
virtue  should  increase  proportionably," — after  showing  that  too  much,  as 
well  as  too  little,  mi^  frustrate  the  effect  ("  thus  in  smelting  and  refining 
of  metals,  it  is  a  conunon  esrar  to  increase  the  heat  of  the  furnace,  or 
the  quantity  of  the  flux.;  but,  if  tiiese  exceed  a  due  proportion,  they  pre- 
judice the  operation''),  he  goes  on  to  say  :  ^  Men  should  there£M«  re- 
member how  JSsop's  housewife  was  deceived,  ^o  expected  that  by 
doubling  her  feed,  her  Jhen  diould  lay  two^eggs  a  day ;  hut  die  hen  gvew 
fat,  and  laid  none."  j: 

Censuring  the  disdain  some  men  show  for  ''small  and  trifling^'  expe- 
riments,  he  says :  ''  Finally,  as  teudhing  this  contempt,  in  natural  fais<- 
tory,  of  thiogs  ektiaeiv  vulgar,  or  haae,  or  overrsdrtle,  and  in  their  begins 
nings  unprofitable,  let  that  speech  of  the  poor  woman  to  a  swoln  prince, 
who  would  have  thrown  aside  her  petition  as  something  unworthy  and 
beneath  his  majesty,  he  taken  for  an  oracle,  '  Do  you  then  give  over  to  be 
akingr"§ 

He  concludes  with  pat  allusion  to  a  story  from  ancient  mythology  his 
description  of  old  men  and  their  characteristics  :  ^'  also  they  improve 

•  «*Tylney  Hall,*'  vol.  ui.  eh,  ii!. 

t  Macaulay^  Essays:  **  LordBacan." 

%  Bacon:  De  AuffmenHs  Seieniianan.    Book  Y.  ch.  ii 

§  Bacon:  Novum  Oryamun,    Aphor.  CXXL 
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[with  years]  in  garrality  and  ostentation,  for  they  seek  the  £ruit  of  speech 
while  they  are  less  able  for  action ;  so  as  it  was  not  absurd  that  the  poets 
feigned  old  Tithon  to  be  turned  into  a  grasshopper."* 

Ancient  story  was  in  those  days  the  main  source  whence  matter  for  pat 
allusions  was  derived — ^and  such  allusions  nearly  always  told.  Much 
admired  at  the  time,  as  a  gracefully  turned  piece  of  polite  eutrapeUa^  was 
Jean  Bertaut's  allusion  to  Iphigenia  in  the  following  lines.  Bertaut — 
bom  within  a  few  years  of  Malherbe,  and  like  Malherbe  of  Norman  birth 
— enjoyed  a  pleasant  asylum,  during  the  disastrous  times  of  the  League, 
in  an  abb^  belonging  to  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  on  a  favoured  spot  in 
Anjou,  which  continued  exempt  from  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  Giving 
expression  in  a  sonnet  to  the  gratitude  of  the  inhabitants,  who  offered  the 
cardinal  a  present  of  fruit,  Bertaut  said  that  it  was  indeed  presenting 
little  to  one  to  whom  they  owed  all,  that  it  was  <'  payer  d'une  humble 
offrande  une  dette  infinie :" 

Yous  qui  savez  qu^sdnsi  I'on  sert  les  Immortels^ 
Pensez  que  c'est  encor  au  pied  de  leurs  autels 
Presenter  une  biche  au  lieu  d'lphig^nie.f 

^sop  and  his  fables  presented  a  more  generally  appreciable  fund  of 
''  known  stories,"  to  which  pat  allusions  might  be  made  a  discretion^  or 
ad  libitum^  with  fair  surety  of  success.  **  Marriage,"  saith  Selden,  *'  is  a 
desperate  thing.  The  frogs  in  ^sop  were  extreme  wise ;  they  had  a 
great  mind  to  some  water,  but  they  would  not  leap  into  the  well,  because 
they  could  not  get  out  again.'';^ 

So,  when  Fashioner  in  Ben  Jonson's  comedy  runs  and  embraces 
Pennyhoy^  junior^  with  the  salutation,  <'0  noble  master!" — that  young 
gentleman  shakes  him  off  with  the  rebuff — 

How  now,  ^sop's  ass ! 
Because  I  play  with  Tom,  must  I  needs  run 
Into  ^our  rude  embraces  P  stand  you  still,  sir ; 
Clowns'  fawnings  are  a  horse's  salutations.} 

What  service  that  ass  of  JGsop'sH  has  vrrought  in  his  day ! — ^for  poets 
and  prosemen,  big,  little,  and  middle-sized — nor  is  he  past  work  yet,  old 
and  worn-out  though  he  seem  to  be.  Still  is  he  in  requisition  for  the 
newspaper  leader  and  the  magazine  article.  America's  chiefest  historian 
finds  him  available,  to  illustrate  Gibbon's  style  when  imitating  the  patri- 
arch of  Femey :  ''  He  affected,  as  he  tells  us,  the  light  festive  raillery  of 
Voltaire.  But  his  cumbrous  imitation  of  the  mercurial  Frenchman  may 
remind  one,  to  make  use  of  a  homely  simile,  of  the  ass  in  ^sop's  fable, 
who  frisked  npon  his  master  in  imitation  of  the  sportive  gambols  of  the 
spaniel."^ 

Among  the  shoals  (to  speak  rudely,  perhaps,  yet  literally)  of  authors 

*  Bacon:  JnOauratio  Moffna,    Partm. 
.  t  *'  D^lices  de  la  Fo^sie  francaise." 

t  Seidell's  Table-Talk. 

§  **The  Staple  of  News."    Act  I.  Sc.  1. 

Jl  £)ven  that  **poor,  lone,  impossible  monster  abhorred,"  the  manufactured 
miracle  of  Frankenstein,  has  recourse,  in  his  personal  narrative,  to  **  the  ass  and 
the  lap-d<^.*'    See  chap.  xii.  of  that  wild  romance  of  the  Modem  Prometheus. 

f  Prescott's  Biographical  and  Critical  Miscellanies. 
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and  authoresses  who  have  turned  to  account,  in  this  way,  that  other  twice-> 
told,  rather  say  twice-ten-thousandth-toldi  iBsopic  tale  of  the  Old  Man^ 
His  Son,  and  his  Ass,  there  occurs  to  us  the  notable  instance  of  the  Thrice 
Noble,  Illustrious,  and  Excellent  Princess,  Margaret  Duchess  of  New- 
castle— who,  in  her  Life  of  her  husband,  published  in  his  lifetime,  de- 
scribes her  philosophical  and  scholastic  studies,  "at  which,"  saith  her 
Grace,  "  my  readers  did  wonder,  and  thought  it  impossible  that  a  woman 
could  have  so  much  learning  and  understanding  in  terms  of  art  and  scho- 
lastical  expressions ;  so  that  I  and  my  books  [twelve  folio  volumes,  by- 
the-by]  are  like  the  old  apologue  mentioned  in  ^sop,  of  a  father  and 

son  who  rid  on  an  ass The  old  man,**  she  proceeds  to  remark, 

*'  seeing  he  could  not  please  mankind  in  any  manner,  and  having  received 
so  many  blemishes  and  aspersions  for  the  sake  of  his  ass,  was  at  last  re- 
solved to  drown  him  when  he  came  to  the  next  bridge.  But  I  am  not  so 
passionate  to  bum  my  writings  for  the  various  humours  of  mankind  and 
for  their  finding  fault*"*  That  would  have  been  too  asinine  a  trick. 
The  "  incomparable  duchess*'  was  not  the  woman  to  stumble  at  an  Ass's 
Bridge  like  that  in  ^sop. 

But  let  rare  Ben  Jonson  give  us  two  more  pat  allusions,  of  his  own 
scholarly  sort.  The  Host  of  the  New  Inn  remarks  on  Ferreis  dainty 
"  reasons,"  given  in  answer  to  LovelTs  "  anxious  inquiries  :'* 

^He  does  give  reasons, 

As  round  as  Cages'  ring ;  which,  say  the  ancients. 
Was  a  hoop  ring ;  and  that  is,  round  as  a  hoop. 

Zov.  You  will  have  your  rebus  still,  mine  host. 

Hoit,  I  must.f 

And  Compass,  in  another  play,  brings  in  the  stozy  of  Archimedes 
when  he  introduces  Practice, ''  my  lady's  lawyer,"  to  (faptain  Ironside  : 

But  master  Practice  here,  my  lady*s  lawyer. 
Or  man  of  law  (for  that  is  the  true  writing), 
A  man  do  dedicate  to  his  profession. 
And  the  professions  go  along  with  it. 
As  scarce  the  thundering  bruit  of  an  invasion. 
Another  eighty-eight,  thceatening  his  oountiy 
With  ruin,  would  no  more  work  upon  himi 
Than  Syracusa's  sack  on  Archimede.t 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  made  a  pat  allusion,  on  what  may  be  reckoned, 
however,  no  very  appropriate  occasion — mais,  que  vouleZ'Vous  f  better 
men  than  he  (not  that  we  pronounce  him  a  bad  one)  have  indulged  in 
eutrapelia  under  the  same  circumstances.  It  was  the  morning  of  his 
execution,  and  he  was  smoking  his  favourite  weed  (emphatically  his)^  and 
they  brought  him,  we  are  told,  a  cup  of  *'  excellent  sack,"  and  asked  how 
he  liked  it  Sir  Walter  answered^  <<  As  the  fellow,  that,  drinking  of  St. 
Gileses  bowl,  on  his  way  to  Tyburn,  said,  <  that  it  was  good  drmk,  if  a 
man  might  tarry  by  it.'  "§ 

Here  is  a  fragment  from  his  contemporary,  that  master  in  satire  and 


*  Epistle  of  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  to  her  husband,  the  duke. 
t  «  The  New  Inn.'*    Act  I.  Sc.  1. 
t  «  The  Magnetic  Lady."    Act  L  Sc  1.      . 
I  Curiosities  of  literature.    2nd  Seriea^ 
April— -yoh.  cjx,  no.  ccccxxxvi.  2  h 
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wittj"  inTentioiM,  Dr.  Dcmne.  The  satirisl;  represente  bnnseif  ia  bewikler^ 
ment  at  the  libellous  enoniitties  poured  into  fak  nowiUiBg^  ear  hy  a  lying- 
qmdnane — and  makes  ikSs  pat  aBusion  to  Odysseyan  stey : 

I  more  aniazed  than  Circe's  prisoners^  when 
They  felt  themselves  turn  beasts,  felt  myself  then 
Becoming  traitor,  and  methoneht  I  saw 
One  of  our  gjiant  statutes  ope  his  jaw 
To  saek  me  in  for  heaiing  hinL* 

Here  again  is  one  from  a  far  better-known,  if  not  a  really  greater 
satirist)  glorious  John  to  wit — in  his  onslaught  on  Shadwell,  his  sometime 

friend: 

As  TTanTiihal  did  to  the  altars  come. 

Swore  by  his  sire,  a  mortal  foe  to  Rome  ; 

So  Shadwell  swore,  nor  should  his  vow  be  rwa. 

That  he  till  death  true  dulness  would  miiinfarin ; 

ibid,  in  his  futher's  li^t,  and  leahn^s  defence^ 

Ne'er  to  have  peace  with  wit»  nor  truce  with  seiiae.f 

To  which,  add  a  specimen  from  Butler.  (And  here  it  may  be  remaiked, 
as  previously  in  the  case  of  Shakspeare — different  as  was  the  "  comic 
genius*  of  the  two  men — that  the  rault  will  be  burs  if  we  fail  to  adduce 
from  Butler  illustrations  of  all  the  forms  into  which  Barrow  distributes 
eutrapeUa, 

Ifweahoald&il: 

Wefaill 
But  screw  our  '' patienoe"  to  the  stiekiug-plaQe*. 

And  we'll  not  fail. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Hazlitt  explieitly  aasextfl^  that  Butler 
^'  fulfils  every  on*  of  Barrow's  conditiona  of  wit*"  So  w«  utter  a  No^a 
culpd  confession,  at  once,  to  anticipate  objection,  in  case  illustrations 
from  the  author  of  Hudibras  be  missing  in  these  pages,  when  their  pre- 
sence is,  on  Hazlitt's  authority,  so  entirely  practicable*)  The  present 
specimen  relates  to  the  discovery  that  a  mouse  in  the  telescope  was  the 
whole  and  sole  cause  of  the  pfaenonfemoik  whick  the  philoac^ers,  satirised 
by  Butler,  interpreted  to  be  an  elephant  in  the  moon — the  "  pat  allu- 
sion" being  to  the  old-world  story  of  parturient  mountain  and  ridictdus 
mus : 

He  fowid  a  mouse  was  gotten  iii 

The  hollow  tube,  and,  shat  between 

The  two  glass  windows  in  restraint 

Was  swefled  into  aa  elephant ; 

And  proved  the  virtuous  occasion 

Of  all  this  learned  dissertation : 

And,  as  a  mountain  heretofore 

Was  great  with  ch^,  they  sa^y  and  bsBff 

A.silly  mouse;  this  mouse,  as  strange. 

Brought  forth  a  mountain  in  exdiange.]; 

Take  we  next  an  example}  quantum  valeat  (^  and  that  not  much," 
perhaps),  from  La  Rochefoucauld.     '<  D^tromper  un  homme  preoccupe 


*  Satires  of  Dr.  Donne.    IV.  f  Drydenr  **MaeSleekno&' 

X  Samuel  Butler's  Poems  »  **^The  Stephaaitiathe  Mooib* 
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de  son  m^rile^"  says  the  philoaopbic  duke — (or  it  might  be  neal*er  the 
mark  to  call  him  the  duod  pkUoscpke  ;  philosophe  and  pbiloaopher  di& 
ferinjg  by  sOTiethmg  more  than  a  letter) — ''  est  lui  rendre  mi  aussi 
manvais  office  qua  oelai  que  L'on  cendit  a  ce  fbu  d* Athenes  qui  esoyait 
que  tons  les  vaisseaux  qui  arriyaient  dans  le-  port  6taient  4  luL"*     Ex- 
acting*  English  rBaders  mayask^.  where  is  the  Wity  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Humour,  in  a  passagie  such  as  thia?    But  let  them  remember  that 
Eutrapelia  ia*  a  eomprehensive  term,  and  that  many  of  Barrow's  ^^  con- 
ditions" are  scarcely  ass^nable  to  &iheae  Wit  or  Hnmour^  as  tibose  words 
are  now  understood,  but  include  just  such  examples  of  esprii  as  the 
maxim  here  eited^    Thus  Barrow  himself  would  probably  aeeepi^  in  his 
category  of  ^  pat  alhuions,"  ana  so  void  of  the  humorous,  or  merely 
fiicetious  element,  as  the  fibJlb^ng  from.  Fontenelle'a  academical  eloges: 
^  Lx  the  last  yea»  of  his  life,"  it  is  of  Cassini,  the  eulogist  is  treatingi 
^  he  lost  his  sight:;  a  miafioortune  which  was  cconmon  toi  him  with  the 
great  Galileo,  and  pmrhaps  for  the  same  reason,  because  nice  observa- 
tions impose  a  severe  tax  upon  the  eyes.     In  the  ^nrit  of  fiible,  these 
two  great  men  who  made  so  many  discoveries  in.  the  heavens,  resembled 
Tiresias,  y^o<  became  blind  because:  he  saw  some  secnet  of  the  gods."f 
For  as  Barrow  undnstands  and  interprets  ^  Wit,"  a  broad  grin  is  by  no 
means  a  sine  qud  non.  condition  to  all  its  modeaof  exbtence,  and  far 
from  an  indispensable  test  of  its  success*. 

In  this  way  there  ia  more  to  admire  than  laugh  over  in  a  certainly 
pat  allusion  by  Matthew  Green^— who,  paying  gay  and  graceful  homage 
to  ^^  the  fair,''  winds  up  with  i^se  lines  t 

Shine  but  on  age,  yon  melt  its  snow ; 
Again  fires  long-eKtin^nished  glow, 
And  chamied  by  wit<£ei7  of  eyes, 
Hood  loBg-oongeaUd  liquefies ! 
True  miracle,  and  fairly  done 
By  heads  wMch  are  adored  while  on^ — 

the  allusion,  a  curweafeUci&ts  too,  being  of  coarse  to  the  «;itrae  miracle 
of  St.  Januarius^  of  Neapolitan  notoriety. 

Addison  points  the  moral  of  his  apology  for  igpioring  his  detractors, 
and  literary  assailants,  §  by  pat  allusion  to  tlra  fable  oi  Boccalini's 
traveller,  who  was  so  pestered  with  the  noise  of  the  grasshoppers  in  his 
ears,  that  he  alighted  £rom  his  horse  in  great  wraUi  to  kill  them  all. 
But  this  '^  was  troubling  himself  to  no  manner  of  purpose :  had  he  pm> 
sued  his  journey  without  taking  notice  of  them,  the  troublesome  insects 
would  have  died  of  themselves  in  a  very  few  weeks,  and  he  would  have 
suffered  nothing  from  them.'*|| 

Dbcoursing,  again,  on  the  prevalent  profligacy  of  tlie  age,  Addison 
alludes  to  the  misprint  made  in  die  Bible,  in  Charles  tJie  First's  reign, 
by  the  Stationers"  Company — ^who  left  out  the  not  in  several  thousand 
copies  of  the  Seven^  Commandment — for  which  neglig^iee  they  were 

*  Moumes  de  La  BochefiracaukL  XCH. 
Fontenelle :  Elog^  de  Cassmi.  f  Green's  Poems  ;  *'  Tlie  Spleen." 

The  "  common  firy  of  scribblers,"  at  bast. 
The  SpwsUsUyr,  No.  355. 
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fined  heavily  by  Archbishop  Laud :  *'  By  the  practice  of  the  worlds 
-which  prevails  in  this  degenerate  agCi**  the  Spectator  compldns,  '*  I  am 
afraid  that  very  many  young  profligateSy  of  both  sexes,  are  possessed  of 
this  spurious  ediaon  of  the  Bible,  and  observe  the  commandment  accord- 
ing to  that  faulty  reading.*** 

In  his  plea  for  the  planting  of  trees,  one  of  his  arguments  being  that, 
unless  some  artificial  system  of  the  kind  be  adopted,  to  supply  die  de- 
ficiency of  forest  timber,  **  in  a  few  ages  the  nation  may  be  at  a  loss  to 
supply  itself  with  timber  sufficient  for  the  fleets  of  England,** — he  meets 
hypothetical  cavils  at  that  argument  with  the  remark,  '^  I  know,  when  a 
man  talks  of  posterity,  in  matters  of  this  nature,  he  is  looked  upon  with 
an  eye  of  ridicule  by  the  cunning  and  selfish  part  of  mankind4  Most 
people,'*  adds  the  Spectator,  **  are  of  the  humour  of  an  old  fellow  of  a 
college,  who,  when  he  was  pressed  by  the  society  to  come  into  something 
that  might  redound  to  the  good  of  their  successors,  grew  very  peevish : 
^  We  are  always  doing,*  says  he,  *  something  for  posterity ;  but  I  would 
fain  see  posterity  do  something  for  us.'  "f 

From  the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine  may  be  instanced  his  allusion  to  "  the 
dog  of  Jean  de  Nivelle,**  whereby  hangs  (in  rather  hangdog  feishion)  a 
tale.     The  Fable  of  the  Falcon  and  the  Capon  opens  thus : 

Une  trattresse  voix  bien  souvent  vous  appelle  I 

Ne  vous  pressez  done  nullement : 
Ce  n'^tait  pas  un  sot,  non,  non,  et  croyez-m'en. 

Que  le  cnien  de  Jean  de  NiveUe«{ 

His  allusion  is  to  the  French  proverb  :  *'  U  ressemble  au  chien  de  Jean 
de  Nivelle,  qui  s*enfuit  quand  on  I'appelle.'*  The  commentators  tell  us, 
however,  that  La  Fontaine  seems  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the 
true  origin  of  the  proverb,  of  which  the  following  account§  is  g^ven : 
Jean  II.,  Duke  of  Montmorency,  foreseeing  a  speedy  rupture  between 
Louis  XI.  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  summoned  his  two  sons,  Jean  de 
Nivelle  and  Louis  de  Fosseuse,  from  Flanders,  where  they  were  in  the 
enjoyment  of  considerable  property,  to  come  home  and  serve  under  the 
King  of  France.  Neither  of  the  twain  gave  heed  to  the  summons. 
Their  father,  in  his  rage,  treated  them  as  dogs,  and  disinherited  them. 

Parliament  is  a  place  where  the  pat  allusion  is  relished  generally,  and 
beyond  the  general.  When  the  Bishops  took  an  eager  part,  in  their 
Whiggish  zeal,  against  their  impeached  brother,  the  Jacobite  Atterbury, 
there  was  great  admiration  felt  for  a  fling  at  them  and  their  tactics  in 
Lord  Bathurst's  speech.  Turning  to  their  bench  he  exdiumed,  that  he 
eould  hardly  account  for  the  inveterate  malice  some  persons  bore  the 
learned  ana  ingenious  Bishop  of  Rochester,  unless  they  were  possessed 
with  the  in&tuatioh  of  the  wild  Indians,  who  fondly  believe  they  will  in- 
herit not  only  the  spoils,  but  even  the  abilities  of  any  great  enemy  they 
kill.  II     One  prelate  on  this  occasion — Wynne,  of  St.  Asaph — ^had,  we 


•  The  Spectator,  No,  579.  f  ^^^  No.  638. 

I  La  Fontaine :  "Fables,**  livre  viii.  fable  xzL 
§  See  M.  Walckenaer's  notes  to  La  Fontaine. 

II  Lord  Mahon's  History  of  Enfi^d,  vol.  ii.  ch.  adi. 
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are  told,  gone  so  far  as  to  volunteer  evidence  against  Atterbury,  which, 
when  close  pressed,  he  was  not  able  to  maintain. 

Fulteney  was  often  very  happy  in  this  particular  species  of  eutrcL- 
pelia.      When  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in   1733,  proposed  to  take  half 
a  million  from  the  Sinking  Fund  (established  by  himself  and  Stan* 
hope   sixteen  years  previously)  for  the  service  of  the   current  year, 
— "  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,"  said  Pulteney,  in  the  course 
of  his  strictures  on  any  such  proposal,  *'  had  once  the  vanity  to  call 
himself  the  Father  of  the  Sinking  Fund;  but  if  Solomon's  judgment 
was  right,  he  who  is  thus  for  splitting  and  dividing  the  child  can 
never  be  deemed  to  be  the  real  father."     In  the  same  year  was  can- 
vassed Sir  Robert's  violently  opposed  Excise  scheme — so  hotly  denounced 
by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  in  all  orders  and  degrees  of 
books,  from  Johnson's  Dictionary  and  Bolingbroke's  Craftsman  down* 
wards — a  scheme  of  which  that  able  and  most  influential  senator,  Sir 
John  Barnard  (whose  every  word  on  such  a  subject,  weighed  with  others, 
whether  or  not  well  weighed  by  himself),  declared,  that  it  could  not,  even 
by  pure  malice,  be  represented  as  worse  than  it  really  was*     Pulteney 
went  to  Ben  Jonson,  this  time  for  his  pat  allusion,     "  It  puts  me  in 
mind,"  he  said,  "  of  Sir  Ephraim  Mammon  [Sir  Epicure,  he  should  have 
said,  unless  misreported  in  those  non-reporting  days]  in  the  Alchemist ; 
he  was  gulled  out  of  his  money  by  flue  promises ;  he  was  promised  the 
philosopher's  stone,  by  which  he  was  to  get  mountains  of  gold,  and  every- 
thing else  he  could  wish  ;  but  all  ended  in  some  little  charm  for  curing 
the  itch."*     And  most  likely  Sir  Robert,  who  was  as  ready  to  laugh  at 
the  sallies  of  his  Majesty's  Opposition  as  a  later  Premier,  equally  good- 
natiured  (Lord  North),  was  to  go  to  sleep  over  them — most  likely  the 
jovial  Minister  laughed  '^  wi'  the  lave,"  when  the  House  laughed  and 
buzzed  appreciation  all  round,  alike  at  Ben  Jonson's  deluded  knight,  and 
at  that  drawing  after  the  Judgment  of  Solomon, 
*        •      '  ■  ■  ...    1. 1  I         , .      .  I     .  .1     ■   .  I    I. 

*  During  this  debate  it  was,  that  a  pat  allusion,  but  of  no  mirth-inducing  cha- 
racter— an  allusion  that  produced  a  grave  sensation  at  the  time,  from  the  vehe- 
mence and  audacity  of  the  speaker— was  made  bj  Sir  WiUiam  Wyndham* 
Thundering,  in  the  words  of  the  historian,  against  corrupt  motives  and  impending 
tyranny,  he  *' evoked  the  shades  of  Empson  and  Dudley,  those  two  unworthy 
favourites  of  old  time*  'But  what,'  he  added,  'was  their  fate?  They  had  the 
misfortune  to  outlive  their  master,  and  his  son,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  throne, 
took  off  both  their  heads !' — ^no  obscure  allusion  to  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  was  then  present  under  the  gallery,**  and  was  at  daggers-diawn  with  hia 
fkther  and  mother,  as  so  many  lively  authors,  from  .Horace  Walpole  the  letter- 
writer  to  Mr.  Thackeray  the  lecturer,  have  made  dear  enough. 
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INPORMATION  KBLATIVE  TO  MIL  JOSHUA  TOBBS  AND  CERTAIN 

MEMBERS  OF  HIS  EAMILY. 

CAREFULLY  COMPILED  FROM  AUTHENTIC  SOUBCES. 

Bt  £.  P.  ROWBELL. 


TBS  JkUiOAXm  FUMP  AHD  OBBBBAL  XaiS  .ABBDBAHC8  OOMFABT. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  Aldgate  Pump  and  Greneral  Life 
Assurance  Company,  held  on  the  19th  of  April,  18 — 

Captaik  Slashing  in  the  Chair, 

the  secretary  drew  attention  to  a  very  urgent  claim  of  fourteen  sluDmgs 
and  sixpence,  hous^eeper's  charges,  which  there  were  no  Amds  to  meet 

Resolyed, — That  the  secretary  having  been  guilty  of  great  impertiiienoe 
in  bringing  a  claim  of  any  character  or  amount  before  this  Board,  biow- 
ibg  the  strong  feeling  of  the  Board  against  claims,  and  ihe  absence  of  all 
funds  to  defray  them,  be  dismissed. 

Hie  following  proposals  for  assurance  were  aooepted::  . 

Simon  Softhead  £2000 
Samuel  Spooney  600 
Sampson  Stoopid    1000 

Mr.  Oritriscal,  Managing  Director,  reported  receipt  of  ten  guineas,  in- 
quiry fees,  in  cases  where  parties  required  loans  from  the  eonqsany.  Mr. 
Gritriscal  stated  he  had  kept  the  amount  on  account  of  arrears  of  salazy, 
and  had  informed  the  applicants  in  each  case  that  the  company  dedined 
granting  the  loans,  the  security  offered  being  unsatisfactory. 

A  premium  just  received  having  been  handed  into  the  Board-rooni  bj 
a  clerk,  was  divided  amongst  the  directors,  and  the  Board  Adjourned. 

The  above  minutes  were  read  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  directon,  and 
were  confirmed.  Business  was  proceeding,  when  the  messenger  of  tihe 
qompany  entered,  and,  labouring,  evidently,  under  great  eaccitement,  an- 
nounced ^  Mr.  Joshua  Tubbs." 

Immense  was  the  commotion.  The  directors  rose  in  a  body.  ttr. 
Tubbs  was  their  chairman,  having  been  introduced  by  liis  friends,  the 
solicitors  of  the  company,  Messrs.  Butcher  and  Mangle  (now,  alas!  re- 
duced to  G.  Butcher).  At  their  instance  he  had  taken  one  hundred 
shares,  and  there  stopped,  for  he  had  never  come  again  to  the  office  from 
that  day  to  this,  having,  indeed,  forgotten  the  whole  af&ir.  There  was  a 
profusion  of  bowing,  and  expressions  of  delight  flowed  from  the  lips  of  the 
astonished  directors  in  abundance  quite  overwhelming. 

Mr.  Tubbs  was  placed  in  the  chair,  of  course,  though  he  declared  he 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  business,  which  was  very  true;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  none  but  an  idiot  would  remark  upon  that  as  any  disqualifi* 
cation  for  being  a  director. 
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It  vnd  aU  very  gcatifyixig.  The  maBoging  directoc,  Mr.  <3KrkriBoal, 
was  in  vasfe  forecii  and  soon  satisfied  the  mind  of  Mr.  Tubbs  that  he  wai^ 
indeed,  a  most  ibrtunate  man  in  being  connected  with  sudi  a  fioumhing 
institution.  Mr.  Oritriscal  touched  delicately  upon  the  assuranoe  nvhich 
Mr.  Tubbs  might  entertain,  that  as  long  as  he  (Mr.  Grritriscal)  was  asso- 
<aated  with  the  management,  everything  would  continue  to  prosper,  and 
all  transactions  would  be  oharact^ised  by  that  spirit  of  fairness  and  pro- 
priety whi^  had  animated  him  (Mr.  Gritriscal)  through  life,  and  had  ob- 
taind  lor  him  the  esteem  of  his  friends  around  and  the  public  at  large. 
Mr.  Tubbs  replied  in  a  tone  equally  calculated  to  put  the  meeting  in  good 
humour ;  and  altogether  the  proceedings  were  of  a  most  exhilarating 
and  encoura^g  deseription. 

The  directors  were  about  adjourning,  when  the  clerk  again  made  his 
appearance  with  a  letter,  addiessed  to  Mr.  Gritriscal,  which  that  gentle- 
man  read  with  sundry  contortions  of  countenance,  suggestive  of  internal 
spasms  oi  a  very  painful  character.  He  drew  Captain  Slaving  aside, 
and  thus  whispered  to  him : 

*^  As  I'm  alive,  Slashing,  old  VanHuen's  dead,  and  it's  aU  up." 

The  captain's  countenance  assumed  the  hue  of  an  inferior  tallow 
candle. 

"  This  is  a  letter  £rom  that  fellow  Butcher,"  continued  Mr.  Gritriscal, 
'^enclosing  certificate  of  death,  and  demanding  the  5000L,  amount  of 
policy  which  they  hold." 

^'  I — ^I'm  going,"  faltored  the  captain. 

*'  So  am  I,"  said  Mr.  Gritriscal ;  "  but  not  just  yet.  Take  it  coolly. 
Get  the  other  fellows  aside,  one  by  one,  and  tell  them  what's  happened." 

This  the  gallant  ei^tain  did,  and  by  the  time  the  information  had  been 
imparted  to  all,  diere  was  as  goodly  a  collection  of  palpitating  hearts^ 
quaking  limbs,  and  nervous-looking  eyes,  as  you  might  wish  to  see. 

Strange  to  say,  Mr.  Tubbs  notiosd  nothing  wrong.  Perhaps  the 
imperturbable  coolness  of  Mr.  Gritriscal  saved  a  discovery.  That  gentle- 
man, in  the  quietest  manner  possible,  observed  that  news  had  just  reached 
him  of  a  loss  of  ^000/.,  £or  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  sign  a  ^ia|ua 

«<  Certainly,  certunly,"  said  Mr.  Tubbs ;  "  the  larger  the  amoont  the 
more  prompt  we  ought  to  be  in  paying  it" 

^<Just  my  notion,"  chimed  Captain  Slashing.  And  he  aflSxed  his 
signature. 

^'  Ah !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Tubbs,  *'  what  a  blessing  Life  Assurance  is,  to 
be  sure !  Think,  nfyw,  what  a  comfort  this  little  Mt  of  paper  will  be  to 
this  poor  man's  i^xesentatives." 

'^  A  great  comfort,  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Gritriscal  (grinrnng  mwardly, 
as  he  remembered  that  the  balance  at  the  banker's  was  sometiiing  xmdar 
thirty  shillings). 

.    <<WeU,  gendemen,  no  more  buriness  to-day,  I  suppose?"  said  Mr. 
Tubbs,  rising. 

^'  No,  sir  y  our  huaness  is  done^^  said  the  manag^g  £reetor,  signifi- 
cantly. 

'^  Then  I  wish  you  good  morning,  g^entlemen,  and  exceedii^ly  proud 
andlhappy  I  am  in  having  met  you.     I  shall  come  frequently  among  you 
now.     Good  monung." 
•    And  with.many  shakings  of  hands  Mr.  Tubbs  withdrew,  and  dkeetly 
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he  was  gone  the  other  directors  went  too.  Then.  Mr.  Gritriscal  ran  out, 
and  gave  some  instructions  to  the  clerk,  and  the  clerk  ran  out  and 
brought  in  a  furniture-broker,  and  that  worthy  valued  all  the  goods  in 
the  office,  paid  for  them,  and  had  them  moved  off  in  an  hour.  And  when 
Mr.  Gritriscal  had  seen  the  last  of  them,  he,  and  the  clerks  and  the  mes* 
senger,  severally  took  theb  hats  and  departed,  and  the  life  of  the  Aldgate 
Pump  and  General  Insurance  Company  departed  with  them,  leaving  only 
a  wretched  corpse,  in  the  shape  of  the  denuded  and  deserted  office,  for 
the  benefit  of  a  vast  host  of  mourners,  t.  e,  creditors,  who,  like  vultures^ 
were  quickly  gathered  around  it. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  pursue  the  history  of  the  policy-claim  made  by 
Mr.  Butcher.  The  money  not  being  paid  (as  he  knew,  of  course,  it 
would  not  be),  Mr.  Butcner  sued  the  company  for  the  amount,  and 
obtained  judgment,  which,  so  fiir  as  the  company  was  concerned,  was  not 
of  much  importance,  there  being  nothing  to  seize.  But  the  step  was  ad- 
vantageous in  this  way,  that  following  the  wise  and  equitable  provisions 
of  the  statute  under  which  the  company  had  been  formed,  Mr.  Butcher 
was  then  enabled  to  apply  for  execution  against  any  individual  share- 
holder he  pleased,  and  he  did,  accordingly,  apply  for  execution  against 
the  only  man  worth  anything  in  the  whole  concern,  and  who,  to  say  the 
truth,  he  had  himself  brought  in  for  the  express  purpose  of  slaying 
in  this  ghastly  fashion  when  the  sacrifice  should  be  necessary,  either  for 
the  payment  of  his  (Mr.  Butcher's)  bill  of  costs  against  the  reputably 
undertaking,  or  in  respect  of  any  other  matter  in  which  his  interest 
might  be  involved. 

Mr.  Tubbs  was  prevented  attending  again  at  the  office  of  the  company, 
and  was  therefore  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  dreary  change  it  had  under- 
gone. He  received  notice  of  intention  to  apply  for  execution  against  him, 
but  observing  simply  that  it  was  a  legal  matter,  he  hastily  enclosed  it  to 
Butcher,  as  his  solicitor,  to  attend  to  for  him.  Butcher,  of  course,  re- 
turned it,  with  a  polite  note,  stating  that  as  he  was  the  plaintiff  he  could 
not  act  for  the  defendant.  Mr.  Tubbs  had  left  town  when  this  reply 
Arrived,  and  through  some  oversight  it  was  not  forwarded. 

About  a  fortnight  after  this  ^'  there  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night,'' 
and  Mr.  Tubbs*s  domicile  in  Brunswick-square  was  radiant  with  light  and 
overflowing  with  gay  and  cheerful  guests.  Mrs.  Tubbs  was  giving  a 
most  delightful  entertainment.  Everything  was  charming.  Mr.  Tubbft 
looked  around  and  luxuriated  in  the  contrast  which  this  brilliant  spectacle 
afforded  to  the  comparative  poverty  and  the  absolute  insignificance  of 
former  years.  He  was  going  on  a  delightful  tour  upon  the  Continent^ 
and  had  fixed  to  start  to-morrow  morning.  So  he  was  in  especially 
good  spirits  to-night,  and  bade  all  his  friends  with  double  force  a  hearty 
welcome. 

•  But  what  is  this  slight  bustle  in  the  hall,  and  who  are  these  not  over- 
genteel-looking  personages  who  require  to  see  Mr.  Tubbs  on  uigent 
business,  and  will  not  be  denied?  Alas!  one  is  a  sheriff's  officer,  and 
the  other  is  his  man  Friday.  They  have  a  ca.  sa.  against  Mr.  Tubbs, 
and  preferring  his  body  to  his  goods  they  have  come  to  take  his  body. 

They  have  drawn  the  worthy  man  aside,  and  have  told  him  their  dis« 
mal  purpose.  He  is  seen  to  look  incredulous,  to  become  alarmed,  to 
turn  pale,  to  grow  faint.     He  is  assisted  into  another  room.     Shriekiog 
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is  lieard.  The  guests  are  dreadfally  affinghted.  Somebody  says  Mr. 
Tubbs  Has  been  arrested  for  forgery;  somebody  says,  <'No,  murder;*' 
somebody  suggests  bigamy,  and  tnat  his  first  wife  has  just  reappeared; 
but  at  last  a  glimmer  of  truth  escapes  through  a  suggestion  of  Butcher 
(who  was  there  actually  as  a  guest),  **  That  Tubbs  may  have  got  himself 
into  some  mess  with  a  life  office  which  has  lately  failed." 

And  then  they  all  fade  away,  as  ice  before  the  sun.  Enough  for 
them  there's  something  wrong.  They  had  better  go.  They  came  to 
feast  and  revel.  There  will  be  no  feasting  and  no  revelling,  and  there- 
fore they'll  depart. 

Poor  Tubbs!  On  my  honour  I  am  sorry  for  him.  He  was  a  little 
selfish  creature,  and  had  been  spoiled  by  prosperity,  but  I  am  sorry  to 
see  him  ruined.  I  say  ''  ruined;"  for,  mark  you,  reader,  although  he 
can  pay  ibis  debt,  and  have  plenty  left,  yet  he  is  virtually  ruined.  He 
is  one  of  those  men  who,  fairly  checked  in  prosperity,  seem  by  some  ill 
fate  never  to  recover  themselves.  They  struggle  and  clutch,  but  it  is  all 
useless ;  they  glide  quickly  and  more  quickly  towards  the  Falls  of  Poverty, 
and  presently,  with  a  feint  cry,  they  are  over,  and  are  seen  no  more. 

On,  Goddess  Fortune !  you  are  so  very  fickle,  so  vexy  inconstant^ 
pettish,  uncertain.  You  smile  upon  me,  and  I  am  at  your  feet.  Yoa 
give  me  your  hand,  and  I  am  in  ecstasies.  I  bask  in  your  favour,  and 
revel  in  your  protection,  when,  lo!  I  look  up,  and  oh,  horror!  your 
brow  is  suddenly  contracted,  your  aspect  is  fierce,  your  teeth  are  set  with 
malignant  rage,  and  in  a  moment  the  soft  hand  which  I  have  been 
fondling  is  withdrawn,  and,  clutching  my  throat  with  a  giant's  force,  it 
hurls  me  straight  into  the  arms  of  the  demon  Ruin  behind  me,  who  has 
been  all  along  watching  and  grinning  at  me,  knowing  that  I  should  be 
turned  over  to  lum  at  last. 


XX. 

BUTCHER  FOB  FISHBENT. 

-— <^  Tour  opinion  is  requested  whether,  the  said  Blrclay  VanRuen 
being  dead,  his  said  daughter,  Rosa  VanRuen,  becomes  entitled  to  the 
said  property?" 

So  closed  ti  most  elaborately-drawn  case,  submitted  by  Mr.  Butcher 
to  those  very  eminent  members  of  the  long  robe,  Mr.  Myiud,  Q.C.,  and 
Mr.  Yerhonor. 

Then  followed  the  opinion : 

'*  The  case  is  beset  with  difficulties.  We  have  referred  to  the  case  of 
U  Bakerboy  verms  Butcherboy"  (see  Popgun's  Reports^  No.  9),  but  the 
eircumstances  are  not  analogous.  Our  first  impression  has  been  that  the 
Baid  Rosa  YanRuen  did  become  entitled  on  the  death  of  her  father,  and 
that  impression  may  be  correct.  We  are  bound,  however,  to  acknow<» 
ledge  that  it  may  also  be  wron^.  Nevertheless,  our  view  inclines  that 
^ay.  In  such  a  matter  great  doubt  must,  of  necessity,  prevail.  This 
is  our  decided  opinion. 

(Signed)  ^<  Mabk  Mtluo. 

**  HUOH  YxiRHONOB." 
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<<  Httmph !"  grmited  Hr.  Bntofaer,  on  feadiiigi;lmi  dear  «iid  coiraiuniiff 
statanent.  *^  That  girl  may  Have  a  ohanoe,  tken,  after  alL  Ilf  s  warm 
wliile  to  look  after  faec" 

So  he  wrote  to  the  address  where  she  had  lived  "wbii  her  Ccidier,  hot 
no  answer  came. 

A  summons  brought  into  Mr.  Batcher^  presence  next  inoniii^  Mr. 
Cleanwristband,  one  of  his  clerks. 
•    ^  Those  twenty  writs  issued'  yesterday  ?" 

«  Yes,  sir." 

''  And  the  ten  executions  ?" 

^  Yes,  sir ;  six  men  left  in  possesswn,  and  four  bodies  tabea." 

Mr.  Botcher  smiled  pleasantly. 

''  Tubbs  paid,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  all  done,  and  he's  out'' 

^  Humph!  he  won't  be  free  long.  Cleanwristband,  jut  stop  down 
to  that  man  VanRoen's  address,  and  learn  what's  beoome  of  his 
daagfater." 

**  Yes,  sir.     Mr.  Hany  Batcher,  »r,  is  in  the  office.** 

**  Oh,  he  can  come  in.     Come  in,  fiairy." 

Mr.  CSeanwristfaand  departed,  and  Mr.  Harry  Batcher  entered. 

How  ofiben  it  is  that  money-making,  basiness-kmng  fiktbers  have 
nioney-«pending,  business-hating  sons.  You .  «oald  see  directly  that 
Hairy  Batcher  was  not  a  young  gentleman  likely  to  look  at  a  sovereign 
twice  before  he  spent  it.  The  &ee  movement  of  his  ftiM  blue  «ye  was 
delicious  to  look  upon,  after  you  had  been  chilled  by  tihe  sinister  Bcratiay 
of  his  father^s  grey  optics.  His  faohs,  detected  at  the  £rst  gianoe,  wwi 
the  very  opposite  of  his  fitther's  dark  features.  Ai^ith  each  good  points 
as  he  possessed,  his  respected  living  parent  certainly  had  no  <eaiioenk 
He  inherited  them  firom  that  other  parent  who  had  long  since  fidlen 
asleep. 

They  were  accustomed  to  quarrel  dreadfully ;  but,  nevertheless,  Butcher 
was  very  proud  of  his  son. 

'^  Harry,"  he  said,  as  the  young  man  came  in  ^vith  a  light,  easy  air, 
**  'pom  my  wordf  yon'U  be  too  late.  Hatve  you  prepwed  yonr  address  to 
the  electors  of  Fishbent.  Yon  know  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  get  yoa 
into  parliament  at  this  election  close  at  hand." 

^^  There,  there !"  cried  Hany  Butdier.  *^  IVe  bsooght  it.  It's  cost 
me  three  hours'  hard  labour,  and  the  loss  of  a  lide  with  Ekniiy  <I&ristian 
to  boot." 

"  Pshaw,"  cried  his  father,  angrily.  ''  What  do  yoa  want  with  £mily 
Christian?  Old  Christian's  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse.  Now,  pray 
don't  go  playing  the  fool  in  that  qaarter.** 

■■  *^  And  what  may  playing  the  fod  in  this  case  mean  f*  asked  Haxry, 
reddening.  '<  I — I — very  much  admire  £mily  Ohristiaa.  £he\i*a  very 
nice  girL  Fm  not  in  love  with  her,  of  coarse.  Certaodyoidl.  fiat  ste 
is  a  vert/  nice  girl— ^he  is  the  nicest  girl ^" 

**  Oh,  this  won't  do  at  all,"  interrnpted  his  ^thec,  who  had  been 
perusing  the  paper  his  son  had  given  him.  "  Why,  Hany,  you've  no 
more  idea  of  these  things  than  a  cat.  Who  in  the  :woTid  wovdd  Bay  jnoh 
things  as  these  in  an  address  to  a  ooasiatuency :  '  Amongst  my  varied 
qualifioations  for  becoming  your  representative,  I  may  mention  I  am 
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as  good  a  player  at  billiards,  my  men  of  Fishbent,  as  you  could 
desire  to  see.  My  knowledge  of  horseflesh  is  not  at  all  to  be  de- 
spised, I  can  assure  you ;  and  in  the  broadsword  exercise  *  Oh, 
really,  Harry,  this  is  too  ridictdous.'' 

^^^^1,  BOW,  didn't  you  say  I  was  to  mentbn  every  thing  I  ooidd  do 
well.  What  could  I  say  ?  I  know  nothing  of  politics — I  know  nothing 
of  parties, — I  don't  know  High  Church  from  Low  Church, — I  know 
nothing  about  law, — sothiog  idbout  taacotion,  except  that  it's  vomething 
very  ^agaafcing.^' 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you,  Harry,  to  keep  on  about  Reform  ?" 

'*  Well,  don't  you  see  I've  pitched  it  in  strongly  at  A&  beginning 
dboot  Befoimf  Haven't  I  said  I'll  reform  everything  and  every- 
body  f 

^'  Except  yoursdf,"  muttered  Butcher,  grimly. 

«  £zcept  myself,  of  course,  llukt  which  may  be  very  good  for  lOtbecs 
may  not  suit  me,  you  know." 

''Just  BO.  Well,  well,  leave  the  thing  with  me — ^I'll  see  to  it  Tins 
wind-up  about  ^  sound  principles  of  religion  and  virtue,  in  which  1  have 
been  nurtured,'  is  not  so  bad.     It  will  take  with  the  old  ladies." 

^'  Ail,  that's  it,  and  I'll  find  somedinig  «ke  to  take  with  the  yomig 
ones,"  replied  Harry,  carelessly,  as  he  saimtered  out. 

'^<  Yes,"  muttered  iSs,  Butcher  to  himself  ''ihere  are  a  good  many  old 
ladies  in  Fishbent,  and  we  must  be  mindful  of  them.  Harry  must  at 
once  send  a  subscription  to  the  Ojibbeway  Indian  Christian  Conversion 
and  ProvideBt  Clothing  Fund  Sodety.  It  will  have  a  good  effiacL  That 
wasn't  a  bad  idea  of  fury's,  '  Sound  principles  of  religion  and  virtae  ia 
whidi  I  have  been  nurtured.'  I  think  we  might  add,  ^  Charity  and 
brotherly  kindness,'  with  advantage.  There"  (writing  the  words),  -^^  that 
makes  it  rather  more  forcible.     Halloa,  what's  that  uproar  ?" 

There  were  sounds  of  moaning  and  crying  in  the  clerks'  office.  A 
clerk  hastened  to  (ibey  Mr.  Butcher's  angry  summons. 

"  What  is  that  disgraceful  noise.  Wriggles  !" 

«<  I^  sorry  for  it,  sir  ;  we  can't  stop  her.  It's  Mrs.  Riches,  whose 
goods  have  been  taken  in  execution  tms  moorning,  and  ^hose  child  has 
just  died." 

^  Oonfound  tiie  woman.  How  can  I  help  it  ?  But  stay,  to  get  rid 
of  her,  sary  I'll  speak  to  iihe  plaintiff  and  see  what  I  can  da" 

^'  We  are  the  plaintifi^  sir.     The  execution  is  for  costs." 

^Oh,  turn  her  out  of  the  place,  liien — drat  her — ^we  can't  ;be  made 
beggars  of,  for.her  si^e.     Put  her  out  at  once." 

^  Yes,^  'mnrmured  Mr.  Butcher,  Tesoming*  his  task—-''  ^  The  sound 
pcinctpleB  of  region,  virtue,  charity,  and  brotherly  kindness  in  w^ieh  1 
baveheea  nmrtnred' — yes,  it  reads  very  well,  Harry,  :and  is^  very  tme,iiKy 
boy,  too— =veiy  true." 
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XXI. 


THB  ELBCnON  FOB  FISHBBHT. 


Two  days  after  this,  the  following  address  to  the  electors  of  Fbbbent 
-appeared  in  the  daily  papers  : 

'^  GbntIiEMBN, — I  appear  hefore  you  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat  ia  par- 
liament to  represent  your  time-honoured,  influential,  and  enlight^ 
horough. 

*^  I  am  a  candidate  for  most  thorough  reform. 

*^  firstly,  in  regard  to  the  Law.  I  think  that  the  salaiies  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  judges  should  he  materially  reduced,  and  that  in  event  of 
its  heing  decided  on  appeal  in  any  case  that  a  wrong  judgment  has  been 
delivered,  the  judge  declared  guilty  of  such  error  should  forfeit  half  a 
year's  salary.  I  am  in  hopes  that  hy  such  an  upright  and  equitable 
arrangement  the  whole  of  the  salaries  in  question  might  he  saved  to  the 
nation, 

^'Secondly,  in  regard  to  the  Church.  I  propose  to  withdraw  all 
Temuneration  from  the  head  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  It  is  my  yiev 
that  the  honour  of  their  respective  positions  should  be  to  them  somclent 
reward.  I  would  not  object,  however,  to  the  archbishop  and  bishops 
taking  a  few  pupils,  if  they  were  so  minded. 

**  Thirdly,  in  regard  to  the  Army.  I  propose  that,  in  time  of  peace, 
the  soldiery  do  duty  as  policemen,  an  expedient  which  would  greatly 
lessen  taxation,  and  prove,  I  am  sure,  in  every  way  highly  satisfactory. 

^  The  remainder  of  my  sentiments,  gentlemen,  on  important  points,  I 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  communicating  to  you  when  I  meet  you  on  the 
hustings,  and,  m  the  mean  time, 

*^  I  am,  your  devoted  servant^ 

«  Joshua  Tubbs." 

"  What !"  shouted  Mr.  Butcher,  when  he  read  this  **  Confound  the 
little  wretch.  So  the  first  use  he  has  made  of  his  freedom  has  been  to 
put  out  an  opposition  to  my  son.     He  shall  regret  it — he  shall." 

But  thougn  Mr.  Tubbs  did  regret  it  afterwards,  and  bitterly,  yet  there 
was  no  stopping  him  from  going  to  the  poll  at  the  forthcoming  election. 
Mr.  Harry  Butcher  issued  his  address,  and  even  outdid  Mr*  Tubbs  in  his 
promises  of  reform.  Pure  and  immaculate  would  be  everything  aad 
everybody  if  Mr.  H.  Butcher  could  have  his  way — so  said  his  emissanei 
as  they  talked  in  dark  comers  with  doubting  voters,  and  exhibited  to  them 
conclusive  reasons  why  tHey  should  support  their  employer.  Then  Mr. 
Tubbs  made  speeches  everywhere  where  he  could  get  an  audience,  and 
declared  his  success  was  certain  ;  and  Mr.  Harry  Butcher  did  the  samC) 
announcing  his  assurance  of  being  elected  by  an  enormous  majority,  hi 
very  truth,  each  candidate  was  all  things  to  all  men.  Did  Mr.  Tudm 
meet  a  Fishbenter  with  warlike  notions,  he  said  to  that  Fishbenter,  with 
a  fine,  hearty,  John  Bull  spirit,  "  I  love  peace,  sir,  but  it  must  be 
honourable  peace  ;  it  must  be  peace  which  brings  no  blush  on  my  cheek 
nor  Britannia's.    Our  beloved  country,  sir,  must  be  respected.    She  is 
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the  queen  of  Dations,  sir,  a&d  she  must  behave  as  such."  On  the  other 
hand,  did  Mr.  Tubbs  hold  sweet  converse  with  meek-minded  Fishbenters* 
he  would  say,  *^  Gentlemen,  I  abhor  war.  It  is  unchristian ;  it  is^ 
horrible.  Why  should  we  ever  go  to  war?  Why  should  not  quarrels 
between  nations  be  submitted  to  an  enlightened  ana  impartial  jury,  com* 
posed  of  half  a  dozen  men  from  each  of  3ie  conflicting  countries  ?  There 
would  be  a  glorious  spectacle  !  Fancy  the  great  cause  set  down  for  hear- 
ing at  Westminster  Hall.  England  versus  Russia.  Splendid  speechea 
—wonderful  summing  up — then  the  verdict — ^for  the  plaintiff  of  course* 
There  would  have  been  a  creditable  way  of  settling  the  late  dispute-— 
there  would  have  been  a  splendid  moral  effect  produced  throughout  the 
universe  I** 

Mr.  Harry  fiutcher  was  not  idle.  He,  too,  harangued,  and  pleaded, 
and  insinuated,  chatted,  smiled,  fawned,  and  flattered — did  everything 
but  bribe,  of  course.  His  party  was  more  that  of  the  young  blood  in 
the  borough,  while'  Mr.  Tubbs*s  supporters  were  the  old,  grave,  sedate 
men,  who  shook  their  heads,  saying,  "Mr.  Butcher  was  a  fine  young 
fellow,  but  Mr.  Tubbs  was  the  man  of  weight,  had  more  ballast,  and  so 
was  more  the  man  to  represent  the  mighty  interests  of  the  borough  of 
Fishbent." 

All  the  public-houses  were  taken,  we  need  not  say,  by  the  supporters 
of  one  or  other  of  the  candidates,  and  nothing  met  the  eye  but  enormous 
posters,  the  number,  nze,  and  Inrilliancy  of  which,  one  woidd  have  sup- 
posed, had  some  mysterious  connexion  with  the  vehement  assertions  and 
solemn  exhortations  they  were  the  means  of  conveying  to  the  wondering 
crowd.  ''Are  you  an  Englishman? — then  vote  for  Tubbs!"  ''Will 
you  support  religion,  order,  and. reduced  tea  duty? — then  your  man  is 
Butcher!"  ''  Tubbs,  and  no  taxes  1"  '' Butcher,  and  high  wages  and  a 
big  loaf!"  These,  and  a  multitude  of  other  stirring  observations  of  like 
character,  adorned  every  inch  of  wall  in  the  place,  and  even  the  bodies  of 
sundry  unfortunates,  who,  throughout  the  day  of  election,  were  engaged 
in  the  intellectual  occupation  of  parading  the  streets  in  gangs,  wrapped 
up,  so  to  speak,  in  placards  and  handbills. 

A  little  behind — a  little  ahead — neck  and  neck.  Bring  them  up  to 
the  poll — bring  them  up.  Never  mind  that  this  intelligent  voter  is 
drunk,  or  that  that  worthy  constituent  is  more  than  half  an  idiot — poll 
your  men !  England  requires  every  man  to  do  his  duty,  and  the  Fish- 
benters  must  exercise  their  privilege,  and  thereby  express  their  opinions 
upon  all  the  ^at  questions  of  the  day.  Neck  and  neck  still,  and  only 
half  an  hour  left  I  Have  they  not  all  polled  ?  No ;  the  men  in  Messrs. 
Swizzlewind's  yard  are  yet ''  doubtful ;"  they  will  decide  the  election. 

These  inen  have  been  talked  to,  and  coaxed,  and  joked  with  the  whole 
day ;  but  they  are  conscientious  men,  and  are  slow  in  making  up  their 
minds.  They  want  thoroughly  to  understand  the  merits  of  the  respective 
candidates  before  they  decide  how  they  will  vote.  Mr.  Harnr  Butcher 
has  addressed  them  in  a  long  speech,  and  his  agents  have  explained  the 
speech  to  them  quietly  afterwards ;  but  what  they  still  say  is,  that ''  they 
don't  see  it !"  Mr.  Tubbs  has  operated  upon  them  in  the  same  way,  but 
they  have  told  him  likewise,  that ''  they  don't  see  it !"  Behold  him  now, 
after  another  long  oration,  scanning  anxiously  their  passive  countenances. 
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*^  Thiff  is  your  duty,  gentlemen/'  dttmU  Mr.  Tubfae^  the  kst  iwmiant  of 
bresth  being  expended  in  the  effint — ^will  yon  perfoim  it  ?'* 

Still  that  same  r^ly  from  the  jc^y-looJong-  ItMranian,  "wlio  acts  and 
qoeake  for  l^e  body. 

^  We'fle  anxious  to  do  ovor  dntyy  nr;  but  jnsft  at  this  momeiit — ezense 
US— we  don't  see  it !" 

A  huiried  conferenee  takes  place  between  Mr.  Tubbs  and  his  principal 
agent.  Then  the  latter  takes  the  IbreBMUi  away  fbp  a>  few  minutes. 
Something  passes  between  them — some  words,  if  you  like — and  ii^  fore- 
man returns  to  his  comrades,  who  draw  around  him.  £b  returns  to  his 
position  in  front. 

<'  We  have  talked  the  matter  over,  sir,  and  are  very  hagpy  to  sqr  thai 
now  we  SEE  it !" 

^  Bravo,  my*  men/'  said  Mr.  Tubbs  \  "  sway  with  yon^  my  fine  follows, 
to  the  poll." 

And  away  ihey  were  jogging,  when,  behold!  an  emissary  of  'Mii 
Harry  Butcher,  who  had  just  arrived,  violendy  laid  hold  of  the  foreman, 
and,  before  he  could  maJce  the  slightest  resistance,  dragged  him.  quite 
aside  from  the  crowd,  aad  whispering  most  energeti<atlly  in  his  ear,  shook 
him  cordially  by  the  hand. 

Back  came  the  foreman. 

''Hold  hard,  mates,  for  a  minute,"  he  cried;  ^'a  word  widi  some  of 
you."  And  in  spite  of  the  vehement  protestalioBS  of  the^  Tubbs  party,  a 
hurried  eonsidltation  took  place  among  diem. 

^ Hurra  for  Batcher!  Hurra  for  tb«  man  of  &e  people!  Batcher's 
the  man  for  Fishbent!"  were  die  sounds  which  next  momet^  astounded 
the  Tubbs  party,  and  almost  caused  Mr.  Tubbs  to  faint. 

^Yote  for  Butcher!  The  Swizzlewinds  vote  for  Butoherl  Hum  for 
Butcher!^  shouted  the  jolly  foreman,  till  he  almost  burst  a  blood<^vesfleL 

"Why — ^why,'*  vociferated  Mr.  Tubbs^— "you  said  you  snis  it,  yon 
yagabonk"     ^  J  7-  ,  1 

"  So  we  did,  sir,"  answered  the  foreman,  with  a  grin — <'  in  quite  a 
different  light  to  what  you  did ;  we  see'd  it  in  Mr.  Butcher's  light.* 

Mr.  Tubbs  sank  back,  fairly  overcome. 

"  Hurra  for  Butcher !     Hurra  for  Butcher !"  resounded  on  aU  sides. 

"  We  all  vote  for  Butcher,"  shouted  the  foreman,  as  diey  approached 
the  poHing-place.  *'  Butcher  is  the  man  for  the  country,  for  Firiibea^ 
and  for  Swizzlewind's  men— ^40  we  votes  fw  him." 

There  was  an  end  of  it.  Butcher  was  elected  by  ft  majority  of  forty- 
nine,  and  Tubbs,  when  he  bed  returned  homC)  had  anodmr  wire  focias 
served  upon  him  in  connexion  with  the  Aldgate  Pump  and  Grenerat  Life 
Assurance  Company. 
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The  Castle  of  BargtLio  and  its'Lei^eiid. 

A  curse,  not  loud  but  deep, 
Was  registered  above. 

Ojf  die  higfaest  point  of  the-  loftiest  mouatain  visible  from,  oui:  villay 
appears  a  ruin  so  diminished  in  size  from  its  altitude,  that  it  might  pass 
fcnr  a  mere  rocky  protaberanoe,  unless  pointed,  out  as  the  Castle  of  Bar- 
giliot.  I  had  often  eontem|)lated  this  mountain  eyrie,  and  longed  to  ex- 
plore a  Ej^  so  romantically  situated,  around  which  such,  an  atmosphere 
of  strai^  uneardily  l^enda  are  said  to  floaty  but  the  road  was  long  and 
difficulty  and  from  time  to  time  the  excursion  had  been  delayed.  At  last 
a  day  was  fixed,  in  the  month  of  September,  and  early  in  tne  morning  I 
started  on  my  £&yourite  grey  pony,  aocompanied  by  a  guide  on  foot. 

It  was  a  splendid  morning,  a  glorious  sun  shining  over  the  £ceshened 
forests,  still  moist  and  dewy  firom  hesLvy  rain  on  ihe  previous  day-  The 
sunroundb^  woods  were  completely  bathed  in  the  bright  sun  that  shone 
and  sparkled  on  every  lea£  and  Ut.  up  the  whole  v^ey  with  a  joyous 
brightness  quite  exhilarating. 

Borg(^  througk  which  we  had  to  pass,  is  clean  and  quite  handsome  for 
a  country  town,  with  one  wide  street  that  displays  very  respectable  shops. 
There  are  soeh  a  number  of  farmaeia^  or  chemists^  one  would  imagine 
the  inhabitants,  far  from  fc^lowing  Shakspeare's  advice  of  ^^  throwing 
phy^c  to  tile  dogs,"  actualfy  must  live  on  it ;  then  there  are  no  end  of 
ca£es,  with  neat  Uttle  marble  tables,  and  a  curtain  at  the  entrance  to  keep 
out  the  sun  and  admit  the  air ;  and  shops  with  vast  displays  of  wooden 
shoes  for  die  peasants,  and  candle-manufinctories,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the 
accessories  of  a  most  thriving  Kttle  place.  The  high  street  passed,  we  turned 
off  abruptly  to  the  right  up  a  paved  path  through  a  narrow  lane  bordered 
by  high  green  banks,  passing  through  most  luxuriant  vineyards,  where 
the  plants,  exposed  to  a  southera  aspect,  were  loaded  with  fruit.  Among 
the  vines  were  interspersed,  here  and  there,  large  groves  o£  olives,  now 
covered  with  white  berries,  while  fig-trees  black  with  fruii^  cherry  and 
apple-trees  were  dotted  about  among  pumpkins,  beans,  and  maize. 

A  deep  ravine  broke  these  luxuriant  field  gardens,  along  whick  flowed 
a  mountain  torrent  ^  botk  sidefr  were  clothed  by  chesnut  woods,  while 
little  streams  eroesed  our  road,  running  down,  the  sides  of  the  glen  in  nu» 
merous  deUcate  cascades  into  the  stream  below,  giving  a  fresh  emerald 
colour  to  the  turf  over  which  they  flowed*  Nothing  is  more  charming 
than  this  gurgling  and.  cashing  oz  water  among  the  unbroken  solitudes 
of  the  forart&. 

On  we  went  over  the  roughly  paved  way,  through  changing  scenes  of 
£den*like  beauty,  mitil  we  arrived  at  a  small  village.  Graceful  women 
were  assembled  round  &  w^  and  bore  away  the  water  in  large  copper 
vesseb,  which,  spite  of  the  wmght,  they  carried  exactly  poised  on  their 
heads,  stepping  with  that  Juno-like  air  and  deportment  universal  among 
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all  the  young  Italians.  Nothing  is  ever  placed  in  the  arms,  wluch  hang 
down  or  move  in  eloquent  pantomime  as  they  convene  together;  all 
conceivable  weights  are  placed  on  the  head,  m>m  an  enormous  load  of 
wood  to  the  smallest  pitcher  of  milk.  As  we  emerged  firom  the  miserable 
hovels  composing  the  village,  a  vast  valley,  shut  in  by  rising  heights, 
opened  before  us,  while  towering  high  above,  quite  up  in  the  sky,  %ar- 
giiio  was  visible,  looking,  perhi^s,  if  anything,  a  trme  fcffther  off  than 
when  we  started,  and  mocking  apparently  all  efforts  to  reach  it.  All  the 
population  of  the  village,  consisting  of  dreadful  old  crones,  with  heads  so 
rough  that  they  never  for  years  coidd  have  felt  a  brush,  and  pretty  young 
girls,  as  neat  as  the  utmost  care  could  make  them,  were  busily  engaged 
m  carding  flax. 

After  a  steep  and  long  ascent,  we  did  seem  to  have  neared  Bargilio 
8  little,  as  the  nuned  walls  were  now  much  more  distinct,  and  the  barren 
rock  on  which  it  stands  beg^n  to  assume  somewhat  of  its  real  proportions. 
A  de^  wood  covered  the  rocks,  overgrown  with  moss  and  uchens,  and 
in  the  thickest  of  the  forest  a  solitary  church  appeared,  in  a  position 
80  solitary  and  desolate  that  it  certainly  did  puzzle  one  to  imagine  where 
any  possible  congregation  could  be  found,  unless  the  ghosts  from  the 
neighbouring  castle  resorted  there.  Carefully  threading  my  way  over 
the  dangerous  ascent,  where  one  false  step  might  have  hurled  me  thou- 
sands of  feet  below,  over  pointed  rocks,  when  certain  death  must  have 
been  inevitable,  I  reached  a  small  cultivated  space,  where  a  few  corn-fields 
and  a  miserable  hovel  announced  something  living,  rude  as  it  might  be. 

On  a  precipitate  rocky  eminence  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  damp 
grass,  stood  toe  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  consisting  in  a  single  round 
tower,  surrounded  by  high  walls  rising  in  the  midst  of  rugged  rocks 
jutting  out  in  rude,  misshapen  masses  all  around  it.    There  it  stood, 
scathed,  weather-beaten,  the  sport  of  the  winds,  the  rains,  and  the  winter 
snows  ;  not  a  tree,  not  a  shrub,  scarcely  a  blade  of  g^rass  growing  near 
it.     Flights  of  rooks  were  hovering  about,  cawing  sadly  in  the  breeze 
that  sighed  through  the  apertures  in  the  tower.     I  felt  so  impressed 
with  the  awful  and  mysterious  aspect  of  the  place,  that,  for  a  moment,  I 
hesitated  mounting  the  rock  in  order  to  approach  it.     A  faalf-*naked 
woman,  who  was  tending  some  sheep  in  the  hollow  of  the  rocks,  ran 
down  on  seeing  us  approach,  and  stared  at  me  with  all  the  curiosity  of  a 
savage.     She  was  perfectly  browned  by  the  wind  and  the  sun,  but  al- 
though bare-legged  and  ill-clothed,  wore  the  golden  earrings  so  beloved 
by  the  peasantry,  that  I  believe  they  would  positively  go  naked  to  pur- 
chase them.     After  dismounting  from  my  sure-footed  little  pony,  I  asked 
this  damsel  if  she  would  conduct  me  the  nearest  way  over  the  rocks  to  the 
castle  above,  which  she  willingly  undertook  to  do,  and  I  proceeded  under . 
her  guidance.     After  many  slips  and  a  few  falls,  I  reached  the  platform  on 
which  it  stands.    Here  the  peasant  abruptly  left  me,  and,  sitting  down  on 
a  pile  of  rocks,  I  found  myself  &ce  to  face  with  this  weird  old  ruin.    The . 
wildoess  and  singularity  of  its  aspect  had  not  been  exaggerated :  it  was 
a  place  to  see  in  a  drcMim  as  the  abode  of  some  g^nt  or  necromancer. 
That  those  old  walls  could  look  so  strange  and  ghostlike  without  some 
fearful  tale  connected  with  them,  was  impossible  ;  and,  gazing  upon  the 
fi*owning  pile  before  me,  I  firmly  believed  all  I  had  at  various  times 
heard  concerning  it. 
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As  to  the  antiquity  of  Bargilio,  Heaven  forefend  that  I  should  weary 
myself  or  my  reader  with  any  such  researches,  hut  at  the  same  time  it 
invests  the  castle  with  greater  interest  to  know  that  its  antiquity  is  really 
fabulous.  No  one  knows  how  it  came  there,  who  built  it,  or  for  what 
purpose.  Perhaps  the  devil  had  a  hand  in  its  construction,  as  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  always  busy  in  and  about  the  Bagni,  from  the  earliest 
times  until  now.  It  might  have  been  a  Roman  watch-tower,  and  have 
stood  on  that  rock  since  the  days  that  Rome  gave  laws  to  the  universe. 
This  is  quite  immaterial ;  but  now  that  I  am  seated  opposite  the  walls, 
I  must  relate  the  legend  that  invested  it  with  so  mysterious  a  charm  in 
my  imagination. 

Bargilio,  about  the  twelfth  century,  became  the  property  and  strong- 
hold of  the  Panciatichi  family,  who  owned  vast  mountain  districts  in  this 
part  of  the  Apennines.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  this  house  lived  here  about 
that  period  in  great  honour  and  renown ;  many  vassals  owned  his  sway, 
and  he  could  send  forth  a  goodly  array  of  knights  whenever  called  on  by 
his  liege  the  emperor  to  assist  him.  Neither  the  republics  of  Lucca  or 
Pisa  troubled  him ;  he  mixed  not  in  their  broils  and  internal  wars,  but 
lived  feared  and  honoured  within  his  castle  walls,  while  his  serfs  and 
vassals  cultivated  the  fertile  spots  among  the  mountains,  certain  to .  reap 
the  harvests  that  they  sowed.  But  death  at  last  cut  off  the  old  lord  of 
Bargilio,  and,  although  in  a  green  old  age,  he  died  suddenly,  and  not 
'without  certain  suspicions  of  foul  play ;  but  as  his  eldest  son  was  living 
with  him  at  the  time,  and  immediately  assumed  his  father's  honours  and 
power,  no  person  dared  canvass  so  dangerous  a  subject.  The  new  lord 
was  a  stem,  hard  man,  whom  all  feared,  and  no  one  loved ;  he  had  none 
of  the  jovial  glee  and  merry  humour  of  his  father,  whom  he  in  no  way 
resembled,  but  sat,  sombre  and  severe,  in  his  high  chair  in  the  principal 
hall,  speaking  but  little,  and  giving  his  thoughts  to  no  one.  He  was 
like  an  old  man  before  his  time,  bowed  down  with  care  and  anxiety,  and 
delighted  neither  in  the  chase,  nor  in  war,  nor  in  exercising  his  knights^ 
but  ever  sat  brooding  in  the  old  hall,  where  the  coloured  windows  threw 
a  fitful  light  on  his  stem  face.  He  had  a  younger  brother,  who  was 
away  fighting  in  Hungary  under  the  emperor's  standard  when  the  old 
lord  died ;  but  he  never  wrote  to  him,  or  sent  him  any  messenger  to 
announce  their  parent's  death.  People  began  to  say  that  the  younger 
brother  must  have  fallen  in  the  wars  against  the  Turks,  or  been  at  least 
made  a  slave  of  and  carried  away  into  the  Paynim's  land ;  and  as  the 
present  lord  never  named  him,  and  had  caused  all  that  belonged  to  him 
to  be  destroyed,  it  was  thought  he  would  not  be  ill  {leased  if  such  were 
the  c?se.  But  it  fell  out  otherwise :  for  one  day,  as  the  Lord  of  Bargilio 
sat  in  his  hall  over  against  the  window,  as  was  his  wont,  a  bugle  sounded 
from  below.  He  started  up,  and  walking  out  on  the  rocky  platform 
before  the  entrance,  saw  a  small  company  of  two  or  three  knights  winding 
up  the  rocky  path  to  the  castle.  Again  the  bugle  sounded,  and,  whether 
there  was  anything  that  displeased  him,  Or  that  he  recognised  the  sound, 
the  lord  ^wned  darkly,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  dagger. 

In  a  little  space  the  comers  had  approached  the  castle,  and  were  con- 
ducted to  the  hall.  A  fair,  tall,  comely  man  entered  first;  but  sorrow, 
and  grief,  and  rage  were  on  his  brow  as  he  approached,  for  he  was  the 
lon^  absent  younger  brother,  and  he  had  first  heard  thathis^&ther,  whom 
he  loved  dearly,  was  no  more. 
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As  the  broihen  stood  face  to  face,  a  aeowl  of  rage  and  defiance  was 
visibk  io  both  their  eouateuaaeea,  oolj  that  the  eider  kwked  Hke  a  real 
devil,  and  the  younger  fike  a  farig^i  angel  angered  bj  the  sins  of  wicked 
men. 

*'  And  whjy'*  said  the  jooDger^  speaking  through  hia  denched  teeth, 
*^  did  yoa  not  tell  me  &at  my  dear  lalber  was  dead?  Why  was  I  not  to 
soothe  his  dying  pillow — him  whom  I  loved  so  well?  Cwaes  en.  yon,  fw 
an  imnatwral  brother." 

'^  Speak  to  me  with  the  respeet  due  to  yovr  lord  and  yoizr  rider,  or  by 
St.  Christopher  I  will  fell  yon  to  the  earthy  £iLir4iaired  mimon,"  rqdied 
the  other. 

^*  I  will  neil^eri^eak  with  rei^iect,  ncur  treat  yon  as  my  elder,"  exdmmed 
the  other,  maddened  by  the  scera  and  pride  of  the  lord,  who  aai  swellii^ 
in  the  great  diair  where  Ins  old  father  had  sat ;  "I  witt  speak  the  tmdi 
before  €rod  and  the  Virgin,  words  thi^  I  wonld  never  have  uttered  while 
my  £ither  U^ed  to  disturb  his  peaee^  but  whadi  now  I  wiU  blow  firmn  the 
topmost  tnzret  of  this  castle  to  the  four  wincb  of  heaven.  Knights  ap- 
proaeh;  men,  soldiers,  vassals,  all  draw  nigh — hear  me;  what  1  have  to 
say  l»ooks  no  driay."  The  haU  had  gradually  filled  wiith  the  Taiioas 
retainers  drawn  hither  by  curiosity  and  the  news  of  the  youiger  son's  re^ 
turn,  for  he  was  much  loved,  and  many  ferv^ftt  blessings  were  invoked 
on  his  &b  fiuse.  '^  Yes,"  continued  he,  '^  I  wffl  speak.  Yon,  &lse- 
hearted  traitor,  concealed  my  fiith^'s  death  from  me  that  yon  nugl^  sdae 
the  castle  and  the  treasures,  which  you  knew  not  to  be  yours^  hoping  I 
had  fallen  in  battle." 

**  Beware,"  uttered  tbe  lotd,  in  a  hollow  voice — ^^  beware !  You  may 
yet  be  silent,  and  withdraw;  if  at  once  you  leave,  the  road  is  yet  open 
to  you." 

'^  /  go !.  /  fly !  no,  by  Heaven !  I  am  come,  and  I  shall  stay  to  ckim 
my  rightful  birthright  This  is  my  castle^  these  are  my  vassab.  Yoo, 
you  are  the  lowest  among  them,  for  the  blood  that  flows  in  your  vans  is 
crossed  with  a  base  leman's  breed.  '  You  are  a  bastard,  and  yoa  know 
it;  and  thus  I  mark  the  brow  tiut  ought  and  shall  bow  in  the  dust  before 
my  fath^s  rightful  son." 

And  he  flung  full  in  the  face  of  the  lord,  now  pale  with  psosioD,  his 
iron  glove^  that,  leaving  a  bloo^  stain  on  his  white  forehead,  fell  to  the 
ground  with  a  crash.  The  Lord  of  Bargiho  started  from  his  dbur  and 
glared  at  his  brother  with  the  fury  of  a  demon.  He  spoke  no  word,  bat 
drew  his  sword  from  its  scabbard,  and  moticmed  to  the  other  in  significant 
gestures  that  he  must  fight. 

*^  I  know  not,*'  said  the  younger,  ^'  that  I,  a  high-born  knight,  chief  of 
the  Panciatichi,  ought  to  honour  such  a  one  as  you  are  by  measurii^ 
sw<»rds  with  him^ — such  a  false  villain  ought  to  be  too  proud  to  die  by 
the  hand  of  my  esquire;  but  right  is  might,  and  I  care  not,  So  come  on, 
Sir  Bastardy  and  receive  your  due." 

A  deadly  fi^ht  commeneed — a  fight  for  life  and  death ;  no  one  dared 
to  interrupt  rae  brothers  as  they  dealt  deadly  Mows  of  hi^  and  rage. 
For  a  time  neither  obtained  a  decided  advantage,  but  at  last  it  was  evident 
that  the  Lord  of  Bargilio  was  the  better  man — ^he  dealt  Us  Uows  with  a 
surer  and  steadier  ainu  Perhaps  lis  brother  was  fifttigued  by  his  long 
journey,  but  so  it  was^  and  all  looked  with  horror  wim  th^  saw  the 
younger's  sword  snap  short  off  at  the  hilt     The  lord  now  pressed  on 
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biiD,  ^ving  him  no  time  to  draw  his  dagger.  He  dealt  him  a  furious 
blow  on  the  he^d,  and  in  a  moment  his  fair  hair  was  deluged  in  blood, 
^nd  he  lay  extended  on  the  pavement.  A  groan  broke  from  all  present 
at  the  dismal  sights  but  a  stern  frown  from  the  lord  silenced  them,  «i» 
wiping  his  sword,  he  reseated  himself. 

Th^e  was  a  solemn  silence.  The  mortally  wounded  man  raised  him- 
self on  one  arm  and  gazed  at  the  Lord  of  Bargilio,  who  sat  with  unmoved 
viss^e^  '*  God  is  just,*'  said  he,  in  a  faint  voice,  ^'  and  my  death  shall  be 
avenged.  Thou  hast  slain  me,  false  bastard.  But  the  curse  of  a  mur- 
dered man  falk  on  thee  and  on  thy  blood  for  ever.  In  this  world  and  the 

next  I  will  torment  thee  and  thine.     Remember "     And  fixing  his 

dying  eyes  on  the  lord,  he  sank  back  and  died. 

Horror  fell  on  all  present  at  the  sight  of  one  they  loved  lying  a  corpse, 
and  at  the  dreadful  words  he  had  uttered.  Even  we  stem  lord  quivered 
and  turned  pale  as  be  listened  to  the  maledictian ;  but,  recovering  him-* 
self,  he  rose  and  said,  pointing  to  his  brother's  oorps^ 

^'  Instantly  remove  that  cacrioD,  and  fling  it  down  the  eaves  under  the 
castle,  and  drive  those  strangers" — ^pointing  to  his  brother's  attendantfl^— 
'^  from  these  mountains ;  if  within  one  hour  they  are  within  hail,  they 
shall  answer  for  it  with  their  lives." 

From  ^is  time  it  was  evident  tiiat  a  curse  had  fallen  on  Bargilio  and 
all  it  contained.  The  lord  seldom  left  his  own  apartment,  and  never  re- 
mained in  the  great  hall  (me  instant  alcme,  always  avoiding  hia  father^s 
chair,  before  which  his  brother  had  fiedlen,  with  a  shudder  of  horror.  He 
grew  paler  and  thinner  and  more  morose  ;  he  neither  slept  nor  eat  like 
other  men,  and  started  at  every  noise.  It  was  dear  that  his  li£»  had 
become  a  burden  to  him.  Strange  nosses  were  heard  in  the  castle,  and  at 
dead  of  night  groans  proceeded  from  the  great  hall  that  made  the  vassals 
tremUe  in  their  beds. 

About  this  time  a  firesh  crusade  was  preached  by  the  monks  and  her- 
mits, and  every  man  who  could  bear  arms  was  exhorted  to  use  them  in 
the  s«vice  of  God,  and  to  recover  the  Holy  Sepulchre^  which  deed  would 
expiate  aU.  and  every  sin,  and  ensure  eternal  joy  and  happiness  to  the 
guiltiest  sinner.  The  hermits  penetrated  even  to  the  haghts  of  Bargilio, 
and  the  lord  heard  their  words  as  they  preached  on  a  ledge  of  rocksy 
before  the  village.  The  next  day  he  departed,  no  one  knew  how  or  where^ 
but  as  his  armour  was  also  missing,  and  his  sword  and  dagger,  and  the 
horse  that  he  loved  best  was  gone^  it  was  hdki  for  certain  that  he  had 
joined  the  crusaders,  being  unable  any  longer  to  endure  the  torture  of 
remaining  in  a  place  where  his  brother's  blood  called  out  daily  against 
hiro.  After  his  departure,  no  one  would  remain  in  the  castle,  and  even 
to  ascend  the  eminence  after  dark  was  nu»ee  than  the  stoutest  man  cared 
to  attempt.  The  noises  and  the  groans  became  worse  and  wotsc.  Lights 
gleamed  from  the  great  hall  when  there  was  no  moon,  and  could  be 
seen  all  over  the  mountains,  and  figures  were  seen  at  die  windows  re- 
sembling two  knights  in  armour  fighting  furiously,  and  marvellously  like 
the  brothers.  Then  would  be  heard  piercing  cries  and  groans,  and  the 
castle  bell  would  of  itsdf  toU  for  half  an  hour  together. 

All  these  tales  were  rdated  by  the  serfs  who  dwek  at  the  foot  of  the 
hiU.  The  castle  gradually  fell  into  bod  repair,  as  no  one  cared  to  enter 
a  place  that  seemed  given  over  to  the  Evil  One.    None  kne^  what  had 
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become  of  the  proud  lord,  or  if  he  were  alive  or  dead.  Years  passed  away, 
and  a  fresh  generation  had  sprung  up,  who,  not  having  witnessed  tne 
former  scenes,  looked  with  less  dread  at  the  old  fortress  that  frowned  on' 
the  top  of  the  rock.  News,  too,  came  that  the  Liord  of  Bargilio  had  fallen 
by  the  hand  of  the  infidels  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  he  had 
sent,  in  token  of  his  death,  a  signet  ring  to  his  next  of  kin,  who  was  ex- 
pected to  come  and  claim  the  rich  heritage  awaiting  him.  After  some 
months  a  brilliant  retinue  arrived  at  the  castle,  who  soon  put  all  things 
in  order,  repaired  the  walls,  new-furnished  and  decorated  the  old  hall 
with  shields,  and  armour,  and  swords,  and  the  choicest  tapestry.  When 
all  was  in  order,  the  new  heir,  by  name  Lorenzo  Panciatichi,  ar- 
rived, and  there  were  rejoicings  and  revels,  and  hunts  on  the  mountains, 
and  jousts  in  the  valley,  and  all  kinds  of  mirth.  He  was  an  open-handed, 
open-hearted  man,  with  a  happy  smile  on  his  face,  and  a  kind  word  to  all 
who  approached  him,  so  that  he  was  beloved  by  every  one.  The  old  men 
who  remembered  the  stem  lord  shook  their  heads,  and  said  he  was 
strangely  like  him  who  had  died,  and  whose  bones  would  not  rest  until 
blood  had  been  spilt  for  blood,  and  that  such  a  likeness  boded  him  no 
good.  They  said,  too,  that  they  had  heard  the  curse,  and  that  it  clung 
still  to  the  castle  and  to  the  name.  But  they  were  only  laughed  at  by 
the  young  and  gay,  and  looked  on  as  old  dotards  that  knew  not  what  they 
said,  and  whose  strange  tales  were  but  sport  to  the  rest;  so  they  held  their 
peace,  and  joy  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  old  castle  rane  with 
Sounds  of  mii^ment  aod  wassaU  day  and  night.  After  a  time,  Lfrenzo 
grew  tired  of  so  wild  a  life,  and  sought  in  marriage  a  virtuous  maiden, 
who  was  beautiful  as  well  as  good,  and  dwelt  with  her  father  in  the  castle 
of  Lucchio,  not  far  distant  among  the  mountidns  towards  Ponte  Nero, 
whose  ruins  are  yet  to  be  seen  on  the  top  of  a  high  rock.  They  were 
married,  and  loved  each  other  truly,  for-  Lorenzo  was  so  good  and 
kind,  no  woman  he  cared  to  please  could  refuse  him  her  heart ;  and  so 
virtuous  and  pious  a  life  did  he  lead  with  his  noble  wife,  that  even  the  old 
peasants  said  Heaven  in  mercy  would  surely  forget  the  curse.  Nothing 
was  wanting  to  the  perfect  happiness  of  this  virtuous  pair  but  a  child : 
none  as  yet  had  blessed  their  union.  At  last  the  Lady  of  Bargilio,  after 
earnest  prayers  and  offering  her  choicest  jewels  to  the  shrine  of  the  Holy 
Mother  in  the  solitary  church  hard  by  the  castle,  became  .the  happy 
mother  of  a  girl. 

Their  cup  of  happiness  was  now  filled  to  the  brim,  and  the  old  serfs 
began  to  say  that  the  Lord  of  Bargilio  was  too  prosperous,  and  that  per- 
haps it  was  a  temptation  from  on  high  to  see  how  he  would  bear  it.  But 
nothing  changed  him ;  he  was  the  same  kind,  benevolent  master  as  ever, 
and  though  sobered  down  from  the  gay  youth,  he  changed  in  nothing 
else,  and  lived  almost  in  the  odour  of  sanctity. 

The  little  heiress  grew  strong  and  healthy,  and  years  passed  away, 
until  she  became  almost  a  woman.  She  had  long  fair  locks,  like  her 
father,  that  hung  about  her  neck  like  threads  of  gold;  her  eyes  were 
soft  and  blue,  and  seemed  to  turn  naturally  heavenward ;  she  was  so 
beautiful  to  look  on,  that  one  might  have  mistaken  her  for  a  g^uardian 
angel  descended  on  thb  earth  to  show  how  lovely  were  those  that  dwelt 
in  paradise.  Yet  was  she  a  merry-hearted  little  maid,  whose  iight  laiigit 
often  rang  through  the  old  hall ;  and  she  loved  to  sport  among  the  rocks, 
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and  explore  the  caves  and  recesses  of  the  mountain,  or  to  seek  the  wild 
flowers  in  the  chesnut  woods,  and  wind  garlands  for  her  father's  favourite 
steed.  Sometimes  she  would  escape  from  her  attendants  and  hide  herself 
behind  the  piles  of  rock  around  the  castle,  and  when  they  called  on  her 
name,  and  implored  her  to  show  herself,  suddenly  she  would  appear,  and 
laugh,  and  dance  with  glee  at  their  perplexity. 

One  day  she  had  escaped  alone,  as  was  her  wont,  and  was  gliding 
about  near  the  castle.  On  the  side  that  looks  towards  the  ocean,  and  where 
the  rocks  are  steepest,  she  thought  she  perceived  a  small  door  in  a  kind 
of  recess,  and  wondering  where  it  might  lead,  and  that  she  had  never 
observed  it  before,  she  climbed  up  to  examine  it.  She  laid  her  hand  on 
the  latch  and  found  that  it  was  open.  Fear  and  curiosity  now  took 
possession  of  her;  she  longed  to  explore  where  it  led,  and  yet  she 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  entering  alone  any  strange  place ;  she  knew 
that  she  ought  not  to  go ;  she  thought  of  her  mother,  and  almost  felt 
her  kind  arms  around  her,  drawing  her  away ;  but  an  incomprehensible 
power  impelled  her  forward — a  feeling  stronger  than  herself,  which  was 
irresistible.  A  spell  was  on  her  as  she  gazed  on  that  small  door,  and, 
laying  her  hand  on  the  latch,  she  raised  it,  and,  though  trembling  in 
every  limb,  she  entered,  A  flight  of  stairs  lay  before  her ;  terrified,  pale, 
and  cold,  she  longed  to  return ;  she  hesitated ;  she  had  not  courage  to 
proceed,  and,  holding  the  door  in  her  hand,  she  was  just  stepping  back, 
when  a  gust  of  wind  suddenly  slammed- to  the  door,  and  she  found  herself 
precipitated  by  force  half  down  the  steps. 

She  was  now  in  total  darkness ;  but  a  dim  light  appeared  below,  and 
trembling,  though  still  as  it  were  impelled  forwards  by  some  strange 
impulse,  she  continued  to  descend.  Flight  after  flight  led  down  deeper 
and  deeper ;  but  the  dim  light  still  shone,  and  she  followed.  At  last  the 
steps  ended,  and  she  found  herself  in  a  vast  vaulted  passage,  that  seemed 
interminable;  other  passages  branched  off  right  and  left  in  various 
directions  into  the  gloom — all  cut  out  of  the  rock.  She  grew  confused, 
and  knew  not  which  path  to  take — all  looked  alike,  and  yet  each  led  in  a 
•different  direction ;  she  leant  against  a  pillar,  and  trembled  and  listened. 
Low  groans  came  faintly  sounding  from  the  hollow  passages — ^groans  like 
those  of  a  dying  man,  fainter  and  fainter ;  then  there  was  a  clash  of 
arms,  and  a  rushing  as  of  armed  knights  who  fought,  which  echoed 
through  the  caverns ;  and  then  came  wild  shrieks,  and  screams,  such  as 
jnortals  could  scarce  conceive,  so  shrill  and  terrible  were  they.  The 
maiden  rushed  forward,  knowing  not  where  she  fled ;  she  ran  along  the 
long  caves,  until,  exhausted  and  dead  with  terror,  she  fell  to  the  ground. 
Suddenlv  a  crash  like  thunder  shook  the  vaults,  and  she  beheld  a  skeleton 
rise  before  her:  a  ghastly  leei^  lingered  round  his  mouth,  and  an  open 
wound  appeared  in  his  side,  from  whence  flowed  blood.  The  figure 
stretched  out  what  once  were  arms  to  clasp  her.  Impelled  by  mortal 
fear,  she  fled ;  terror  lent  swiftness  to  her  feet ;  but,  fly  as  she  might,  the 
ghastly  apparition  still  followed  in  her  rear,  his  arms  outstretched  to 
€lasp  her ;  up  and  down  among  the  vaulted  passages  she  ran,  ever  pur- 
sued, ever  flying.  At  length,  overcome  by  fatigue,  horror,  and  despair, 
she  swooned  away. 

Meanwhile  the  absence  of  the  maiden  from  the  castle  had  caused  abso- 
lute despair ;  no  one  could  divine  whither  she  had  gone,  and  search  was 
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made  for  boars  and  honis  in  vain.  Strange  rambltngs  like  diunder  were 
heard  nnder  the  castle,  and  the  crash  as  of  an  earChqnake  rending  the 
Tock  had  terrified  the  entire  household,  for  the  sky  was  clear,  and  none 
oould  understand  whence  the  thander  came. 

At  last,  as  erening  came  on,  one  of  the  attendants  p^xsuved  somedung 
white  on  the  rocks  towards  that  side  which  overiooked  the  ocean.  He 
climbed  up,  and  found  the  maiden  in  a  crevice  under  an  overhanging 
ledge;  she  was  lying,  gathered  up  in  a  heap  as  it  weie,  her  hands 
over  her  ejes,  her  fair  hair  damp  and  cold,  and  her  clothes  so  torn 
that  she  was  almost  naked«  He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  carried  ber 
into  the  castle.  She  was  laid  down  in  the  old  chair  in  the  great  hall ; 
no  word  was  said ;  her  mother  was  summoned ;  she  approached,  but  the 
maiden  stared  at  her  with  senseless  eyes — she  was  an  idiot. 

From  that  day  all  happiness  fled  from  the  castle ;  nether  the  lord  nor 
his  consort  ever  smiled.  The  poor  maiden  lingered  a  while,  always 
trembling,  and  with  her  hands  before  her  eyes,  but  in  a  few  short  weeks 
she  died.  Before,  however,  she  gave  up  the  ghost,  for  a  moment  her 
senses  returned,  and,  seizing  her  mother's  hand,  she  muttered  some 
strange  words  about  ^<  the  curse,  the  murdered  ^eleton,  and  the  vaults," 
but  so  incoherent  and  indistinct,  that  no  one  oould  comprehend  what  she 
meant.  However,  the  words  of  those  we  love,  when  dead,  still  speak  to 
the  mind  of  the  living,  and  her  mourning  parents  brooded  over  ^lese 
things. 

It  was  known  that  there  were  extensive  vaults  under  the  castle,  hot 
they  had  been  walled  up  for  many,  many  years ;  in  fact,  since  the  body 
of  the  younger  brother  had  been  flung  down  unshriven  and  unsung.  But 
Lord  Lorenzo  declared  that  he,  out  of  love  for  his  lost  child,  and  in 
memory  of  her  dying  words,  would  search  those  vaults,  and  forthwi^  ex- 
cavations were  made  under  the  platform  on  which  the  castle  stands,  and 
they  came  on  the  long  passages  that  ran  below.  Lord  Lorenzo  descended 
— ^not  without  fear — and  his  attendants  followed  him  trembling,  for 
since  the  poor  maiden's  death  all  the  o]d  stories  of  the  horrors  ^lat  once 
occurred  at  the  castle,  and  the  dreadful  sights  which  had  been  seen,  were 
revifed  and  now  believed.  The  curse  was  spoken  of  by  the  cAd  men, 
who  shook  their  heads,  and  said  they  had  always  fei^ed  evil  would 
befell. 

After  they  had  descended  into  the  vaults,  they  groped  their  way  through 
long  winding  passages,  and  would,  like  the  maiden,  have  lost  all  due, 
unless  men  had  been  stationed  at  the  various  turnings.  As  Lorenzo 
vralked  along,  his  footsteps  sounding  with  a  hollow  sound,  a  pale  blue 
light  appeared  at  the  extremity  of  the  vault.  As  they  advanced,  it  re-- 
ceded, and  with  terror  they  followed;  but  the  mind  of  the  Lord  of 
Bargilio  was  so  wrought  up  by  despair,  that  he  strode  on,  reckless 
if  it  were  a  sign  from  heaven  or  a  device  from  hell.  The  blue  flame, 
after  leading  them  on  a  while,  rested  on  the  wal}  of  the  cavern :  then 
became  stationary  a  moment,  and  finally  disappeared.  They  examined 
the  wall,  which  emitted  a  hollow  sound.  Lorenzo  commanded  that  the 
picks  and  hammers  they  had  brought  should  be  used,  and  an  opening 
made.  The  wall  yielded  to  their  blows.  It  was  not  like  the  rest,  all 
rock,  but  had  evidently  been  built  up.  As  the  fragments  Mi,  a  nwhe 
appeared,  containing  a  skeleton ;  beside  it  were  tufts  of  yellow  hair,  clotted 
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with  blood,  and  on  one  side  the  bones  were  separated,  as  if  cut  with  a 
knife.  As  they  lowered  the  wall,  and  exposed  the  entire  skeleton  to 
view,  wild  laughter  and  sounds  of  frantic  mirth,  like  the  shrieks  of  demons, 
echoed  through  the  caverns.  The  iakeletou  fell  to  the  ground,  and  nothing 
remained  but  a  small  heap  of  dust  and  hair. 

Horror  was  on  all  present.  X^nd  Loronxo  now  understood  the  curse, 
and  the  call  of  blood  for  blood,  and  turned  away  in  agony  at  the  thought 
that  his  innocent  child  had  been  the  victim  chosen  for  revenge.  He  re- 
ascended  to  the  platform,  and  the  dust  was  placed  in  the  burial-place  of 
the  Panciatichi,  in  the  chap^  on  the  fo^.  Sorrow,  suffering,  and  woe 
laid  their  heavy  hands  on  the  Lord  of  Bargilio  and  his  once  happy  wife. 
She,  aaable  to  live  without  her  golden-haired  maiden,  soon  followed  her 
to  the  grave.  Loid  Lorenzo  became  a  premature  old  man,  and  entered  a 
Hionastery,  which  lie  before  endowed  with  all  his  wealth. 

The  came  of  Bargilio,  never  in  good  repute  among  l3ie  peasants,  was 
nofw  oontmaplated  with  stall  greater  dread,  and  was  titteily  forsaken ; 
Booe  nemaiaed  in  the  valley  b^ow,  and  the  walls  frowned  down  in  lonely 
ateranesB.  The  Bfeerms  «eemed  to  select  the  lofty  tower  as  their  own,  and 
the  thunder  rattled  anymd  it,  and  the  Hghtning  never  failed  to  strike  it. 
After  one  tremendous  stoml^  the  sunnnlt  foil  in,  and  the  whole  castle  gra- 
doally  sai^  to  its  present  state  of  ruin. 

Sudi  is  the  legend  of  Bargilio,  as  I  had  read  it  in  a  curious  work,  pur- 
pOTting  to  give  the  history  of  various  great  Lncchese  families,  now  in  the 
ubrarj  <^  the  Uiuvernty^at  Pisa.  As  I  sat  alone  on  the  ledge  of  rocks 
before  the  castle,  eadi  dircnmstance  of  wild  improbabifity  rose  to  my 
mbid,  but  ilieie,  with  those  strange  old  walls  before  me,  I  felt  I  could 
believe  anything,  and  ihat  I  did  not  wish  even  for  truth  to  £sturb  the 
snggesture  foncies  that  floated  around. 

A  foir  and  lovely  scene  lay  below,  sparkling  in  the  bright  sunshine. 
l%eve  was  tibe  oeean,  and  the  mountains  piled  in  loflty  ranges — those 
everlasting  hills  that  had  guarded  Ihese  verdant  valleys  since  the  creation. 
But  I  looked  not  on  them.  My  fancy  and  my  thoughts  were  fascinated 
by  the  old  castle,  and  I  sat,  speil-bonnd,  garing  at  it  until  it  was  time  to 
descend. 

Arrived  ab  the  Ponte,  I  was  HionHighly  aroused  to  &e  passing  scene, 
being  hailed  by  various  aequidntances — M'Dermott,  who  ridiculed  my 
day  with  ihe  hdbgobGns,  Dr.  C,  who  regretted  he  had  not  accompanied 
me,  and  many  ethers,  all  assembled  in  the  piazza,  listening  to  the  band. 
But  I  soon  turned  homewards,  and  could  not  feel  entirely  myself  until  I 
had  transmitted  to  paper  this  account  of  Ae  old  Castle  oi  Bargilio. 
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SIB  NOBTON  FOLOATS, 

I  DARE  say  most  of  mj  readers  have  met  with  one  of  those  men  who 
are  popularly  respected  as  the  makers  of  their  own  fortune.  I  do  not 
know  what  their  opinion  of  such  gentlemen  may  be,  but  I  have  an 
utter  repugnance  for  them.  If  they  would  only  keep  their  proper  side 
of  Temple-bar,  they  might  be  endured,  because  we  should  ihen  rarely 
come  in  contact  with  them;  but,  unfortunately,  in  this  levelling  age, 
they  will  ape  their  betters,  and  force  their  way  into  society  with  a  golden 
wedge.  Society  eats  their  dinners,  and  politely  sneers  at  the  givers,  and 
at  last  they  merge  into  insignificance  by  entering  the  House,  where  they 
sleep  very  comfortably,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  are  not  a  particular  nuisance 
to  anybody,  except,  perhaps,  the  reporters.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they 
have  just  sufficient  sense  to  recognise  their  short-comings,  and  remain  in 
the  congenial  atmosphere  of  the  City,  they  become  lord  mayors,  and  ask 
noblemen  to  dinner,  flattering  themselves  with  the  notion,  that  if  they 
are  not  the  actual  rose,  they  have  at  any  rate  swallowed  g^een  fat  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  whether  cts  or  trans  Temple- 
barriers,  they  are  not  the  sort  of  men  irom  whom  I  would,  as  matter  of 
choice,  select  my  companions.  Men  whose  souls  exist  in  their  trousers- 
pockets  are  not  exactly  the  pleasantest  company,  and  a  conversation 
turning  exclusively  on  money-spinning  is  far  from  grateful  to  the  ears  of 
those  who  find  it  only  much  too  easy  to  spend  rather  more  than  they 
earn. 

Such  a  man,  then,  was  Sir  Norton  Folgate,  the  hero  of  my  domestic 
drama.  He  was  essentially  the  maker  of  his  own  fortune,  and  was  apt 
to  dilate,  much  after  the  Bounderby  fashion,  and  in  broad  Yorkshire, 
about  his  coming  up  to  town  with  a  bundle  and  a  crust  of  bread,  or 
something  equally  unpleasant.  Now,  per  se,  there  is  no  great  harm  in 
any  man  coming  up  to  London,  to  make  his  fortune,  with  a  bundle  or 
without ;  but  when  that  fortune  has  been  made,  and  we  all  of  us  know 
that  Sir  Norton  has  any  quantity  of  money  in  the  funds,  it  rather  smacks 
of  that  pride  which  apes  humility  if  he  will  continually  spice  his  old 
claret,  which  we  drink  reverentially,  with  equally  old  anecdotes,  which 
we  have  heard  any  given  number  of  times,  and  which  we  are  expected 
to  admire,  as  the  price  of  our  dinner.  On  principle,  then.  Brown,  editor 
of  the  Weekly  Flyblow^  and  myself,  who  are  frequent  guests  at  our 
friend's  table,  walk  home  together  and  make  very  sarcastic  remarks  about 
him  over  the  whisky-toddy  and  cigar  or  so  which  we  indulge  in  some- 
where near  Maiden-lane. 

Sir  Norton's  career,  I  am  sorry  to  say  for  my  country,  was  very  much 
like  that  of  most  of  our  rich  parventis.     His  first  wife,  rumour  said,  had 
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been  a  cook,  or  anything  of  that  nature,  whom  he  had  married,  prudent 
youth,  because  she  had  saved  some  money,  and  her  earnings  added  to  hia 
enabled  him  to  open  some  sort  of  shop  somewhere  down  Wapping  way. 
It  was  darkly  hmted  he  had  been  a  ship-chandler — whatever  that  yalu<« 
able  department  of  trade  may  be — ^and  had  combined  with  it  marine 
stores,  not  being  particular  as  to  a  silver  spoon  or  so  when  offered  him 
cheap.  My  friend  Brown  positively  declared  he  had  looked  back  on 
the  tile,  and  found  out  that  Mr.  Folgate  had  been  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey 
for  receiving  stolen  property,  but  I  mink  (the  taste  of  the  old  claret  being 
still  in  my  mouth)  this  must  be  a  libel.  At  any  rate,  the  ship-chandler 
grew  rich,  and  soon  boasted  ships  of  his  own  ;  and  his  name  turned  up 
repeatedly  in  connexion  with  public  companies,  which  flourished  tre- 
mendously for  a  while,  and  then  went  out  with  an  odour  as  bad  as  one 
of  Mr.  Folgate's  own  candles.  My  hero  was  soon  after  heard  of  as  a 
large  broker,  and  his  name  became  sufficiently  notorious  at  the  West-end 
in  connexion  with  stamped  paper.  He  went  through  the  various  grades 
of  civic  dignity;  got  knighted  when  the  Emperor  of  Timbuktu  visited 
this  country  during  his  mayoralty,  and  his  luck  was  completed  by  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Folgate  the  first.  With  this  event  a  new  era  opened  in  Sir 
Norton's  life,  and  he  determined  to  become  great  in  the  land,  or  else  be 
allied  to  greatness. 

During  the  great  railway  mania,  which  has  been  such  a  godsend  for 
all  novel-writers,  and  would  be  for  myself  were  I  not  strictly  adhering  to 
facts,  Sir  Norton  went  to  Ireland  on  some  business  connected  with  a  new 
line  from  the  Giant's  Causeway  to  Skibbereen.  (I  believe  the  traffic  was 
proved  to  be  enormous,  from  the  fact  that  the  workhouse  poor  were  all 
to  be  sent  for  change  of  air  to  that  fashionable  spot.)  Sir  Norton  became 
acquainted  with  that  ''  reprobate,  gouty  old  peer"  the  Earl  of  Mastodon, 
who,  we  all  know,  boasts  an  antediluvian  lineage.  His  lordship  was 
rather  a  distinguished  character,  and  was  fond  of  uttering  very  strong 
language  about  *'  those  brutal  Whigs,"  and  he  certainly  had  good  reasons. 
The  earl  had  been  for  many  years,  and  a  long  line  of  ancestors  before 
him,  deputy-wastepaper-basket  to  his  Majesty,  and  the  perquisites,  the 
contents,  namely,  of  the  basket,  had  belonged  to  them  from  time  imme- 
morial. After  the  passing  of  the  Reform  BiU,  when  so  many  small 
orators  tried  to  raise  political  capital  by  detecting  abuses,  Mr.  Botherby, 
M.P.  for  Dronebam,  moved  for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
perquisites  attached  to  the  office  of  wastepaper.  The  ministry  yielded 
(like  infernal  cowards  as  they  were,  the  earl  would  add),  and  the  com- 
mittee sat.  To  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  last  generation,  I  may  add  that, 
after  a  diligent  inquiry,  at  which  all  the  old  and  second-hand  bookstall- 
keepers  and  wastepaper  buyers  had  been  examined,  and  it  had  been 
shown  that  the  perquisites  were  worth  just  19s.  6d.  per  annum,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  committee  amounted  to  2237/.  19s.  4^.  But,  on  the  other 
band,  principle  had  been  asserted,  and  Mr.  Botherby  proved  himself  an 
enlightened  patriot.  This  was  not  all,  however :  Mr.  Proser,  M.P.,  hit 
on  the  luminous  thought  of  inquiring  what  deputy- wastepaper  had  to  do 
for  his  money.  There  was  another  committee,  and  the  end  of  it  all  was, 
that  the  Earl  of  Mastodon  was  quietly  recommended  to  resign,  with  a 
hint  of  some  other  berth  in  the  good  time  coming.     Unfortunately,  that 
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sood  time  netier  camey  and,  poor  ieUow^  he  liad  to  xeiire  to  fais  sative 
bogs  to  nmse  his  wrathend  Ma  estate  at  the  same  tiaie.  I  need  sot  add 
that  he  had  a  perfect  ooloay  of  children-— oe2a  va  muu  dire, — £br  oar 
anstocnicy  aie  notonoos  for  having  a  fiunily  always  in  an  inTerae  ratio  to 
their  means  of  suppoiting  them.  Were  it  not  lor  this  beantiM  proviaioa 
of  nature,  g^yemment  wooid  be  forced  to  the  odious  necessity  of  seieefe- 
ing  Treasury  clerks  and  so  on  from  the  pl^. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  a  lidi  man  like  Sir  Norton  was  a  perfect 
godsend  for  onr  pauper  peer.  He  asked  him  to  dinner  on  the  first  in- 
troduction, and  iiked  his  stories  so  orach  that  he  iosMted  on  the  Sassenach 
making  his  hoose  his  home  doriDg  his  stay  in  Irekmd.  Lsuly  flora  Dodoy 
the  thud  daughter,  attracted  our  hero's  attention  inmiensely,  and  he  had 
a  feeling  come  over  him  which,  in  a  less  cold-hiooded  indrvidual,  might 
have  degenerated  into  love.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Lady  Flora  took 
advantage  of  this  s^otiment,  and  strove  to  blow  the  embers  into  a  flame 
to  the  best  of  her  ability.  Her  birth — fether  Irish,  mother  Scotch  ■ 
peculiarly  adapted  her  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shone ;  she  had  never 
had  such  a  chance  before,  and  she  was  determined  she  vrould  not  1^  it 
dip.  It  is  true  that  she  had  more  than  a  passing  fency  for  her  €0«isin, 
Charley  Fitaume,  but  her  mmd  had  been  well  regulated  by  a  prudent 
mamma.  In  her  view,  marriage  represented  diamonds,  eonrt  halls,  a  car- 
riage, fbotoaen  vrith  largely  developed  csItcs;  and  if  sudi  essentials  of  ex- 
istence conid  be  procured  at  the  saciifiee  of  a  heart,  she  was  for  too  wise 
not  to  jump  at  the  chanoe.  Ah  me!  how  many  of  our  great  bodies  wish, 
when  too  late,  that  HaufTs  story  of  the  '^  Steineme  Hierz"  were  only  true. 
How  gladly  would  they  exchange  their  heart,  vtrith  all  its  troid>lesome 
prickings^  for  a  fine  solid  lump  of  stone,  as  insensible  to  feeling  as  the 
dods  to  whom  they  have  sM  themselves  for  a  status  in  society. 

Sir  Norton,  however,  was  a  yery  prudent  man,  as  became  a  city  mag- 
nate ;  with  him,  business  came  fint  and  pleasure  a  kmg  way  afterwards. 
He  finished  his  railway  transactions,  and  after  dropping  some  mysterious 
hints  about  the  immense  sums  to  be  gained  in  London  at  that  time  by 
clever  speculations,  he  took  leave  of  his  host,  and  left  the  hint  to  work. 
He  was  not  mistaken  in  his  caleuladon :  in  a  few  weeks  his  lorddnp,  the 
Eari  of  Mastodon,  was  annomioed  in  the  Mommg  Post  as  having  anived 
in  town  for  the  season,  and  within  a  few  hours  be  was  closeted  with  Sir 
Norton,  discussing  the  measures  to  be  taken  by  whidi  he  could  make 
enough  money  to  dear  his  estate.  Sir  Norton  was  eminently  praotacd; 
and  in  a  few  hours  imparted  a  few  lights,  which  slightly  astomshed  his 
loxdsh^  who  was  intensely  behind  has  sge,  as  fer  as  speculation  was  con- 
cerned. 

In  a  very  short  time  Laid  Mastodon  was  engaged  in  the  fascinating 
pursuit  of  money-making;  and  yet»  strange  to  say,  while  die  balance  at 
nis  bankers  was  rapidly  assuming  more  and  more  sati8&ct<»y  proportioBS, 
he  fdt  never  a  whit  the  happier.  The  real  ^  small  still"  had  lost  its  fiavoor; 
tiie  very  best  Havannahs  wiudi  he  now  smoked,  thaidcs  to  his  City 
friend,  seemed  to  him  no  better  than  <he  poorest  Pickwick  ;  in  shorty  the 
ami  sacra  fitmes  had  got  hold  of  him,  and,  like  a  true  Irishman,  he  went 
in  for  a  fortune  in  the  shortest  conceivable  time,  regardless  of  the  expense. 
Sir  Norton  gave  him  lus  head,  and  allowed  him  to  net  several  tfaonsaad 
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pounds;  he  knew  his  man,  and  that  he  would  never  stop  fromttny  motives 
of  safety.  At  last  ^e  time  seemed  ripe  ;  his  lordship  risked  a  specula- 
tioa,  and  dared  to  set  his  own  addled  brains  i^^nst  the  one  virtue  of  the 
citizen^  shrewd  common  sense ;  the  conseqnenoe  was  a  heavy  loss.  At 
this  moment  Sir  Norton  stepped  in ;  he  suggested  a  mode  by  whieh  a  for- 
tune might  be  made^  and  the  earl  jumped  at  it.  It  is  needless  to  follow 
the  ins  and  outs  of  this  mysterious  transaction ;  ^e  fact  remains  the  same, 
and  the  earl  became  eventually  liable  for  thirty  thousand  pounds,  while 
possessing  hardly  the  same  amount  of  representative  farthings. 

His  lordship  was  evidently  in  a  fix ;  and,  worse  than  all,  his  Irish  fer- 
tility of  resources  could  su^^t  no  mode  of  extrication.  In  this  dilemma 
Sir  N(Mrton  became  his ''  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,"  and  made  a  pro- 
posal for  Lady  Flora's  hand,  the  purchase-money,  if  I  may  use  the  term, 
being  a  full  receipt  for  the  thirty  thousand  pounds  still  owing.  It  was 
deddedly  a  bitter  pill  for  the  antediluvicui  pride ;  but,  as  the  old  saying 
runs,  Needs  must,  &c.,  and,  as  may  he  anticipated,  the  old  earl  closed  with 
the  bargain,  subject  to  his  daughter's  consent.  The  latter  was  only  too 
glad  to  accept  house  and  lands  and  position,  although  encumbered  with 
the  somewhat  angular  person  of  Sir  Norton  Folgate;  the  bargain  was 
speedily  concluded,  and  the  marriage  took  place  with  all  the  possible 
pomp  desirable,  and  two  columns  and  a  half  in  the  Morning  Post;  while 
the  happy  bridegroom  most  generously  settled  on  the  lady  the  sum 
iji  thirty  thousand  pounds — in  the  shape  of  her  father's  bond  for  that  sum.  # 
It  was  whispered  that  he  was  no  loser  by  this  transaction,  for  City  men 
have  ixAd  me  that  the  thirty  thousand  pounds  represented  various  shares 
in  the  Giant's  Causeway  direct,  which  he  contnved,  by  means  peculiar 
to  the  City,  to  saddle  im  his  future  papa-in-law  at  a  heavy  premium. 
These  shares  had  been,  in  the  first  instance,  assigned  to  him  gratis 
for  his  strenuous  exertions  in.  promoting  the  railway,  and  so,  when 
the  smash  came,  he  was  very  well  out  of  it,  and  gained  a  very  pretty 
wife  in  the  bai^in.  However,  as  I  have  insinuated  before,  I  will  not 
believe  any  Hbellous  tales  about  Sir  Norton — so  long  as  he  keeps 
sudi  first-rate  claret.  Of  course,  though,  my  readers,  who  do  not  benefit 
by  that  generous  wine,  are  left  quite  at  liberty  to  draw  their  own  con- 
clusions. 

II. 

CHARLET  FITZUBSE. 

Imagine,  then,  that  two  years  have  elapsed.  Monsieur  has  gradually 
retired  fiN)m  business,  wound  up  his  afiPairs,  and  become  member  for 
Snorebury.  Madame  has  been  launched  on  the  world,  and  has  dropped 
into  her  position  as  naturally  as  all  undowered  patrician's  daughters  ooo- 
teive  to  do.  She  has  her  house  in  town  and  in  the  country;  die  gives 
balls  and  parties,  for  which  Sir  Norton  is  only  too  happy  to  pay,  as  be- 
comes old  January  at  sixty-seven,  when  wedded  to  May  of  eighteen 
blushing  summers.  He  has  tried  to  be  uxorious,  but  was  very  soon 
diecked  by  the  savotr  /aire  of  my  lady,  as  he  rejoices  to  call  her;  so 
he  has  gradually  drifted  into  the  position  of  amateur  butlo*,  and  behaves 
himsJf  accordingly.     He  is  allowed  full  liberty  to  go  and  come  when 
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he  lists,  just  so  far  as. the  boudour  door;  but  there  a  bar  is  fixed, 
vhich  he  cannot  pass  without  due  permission  being  asked  and  per- 
mission graciously  accorded -^  which  only  happens,  by-the-way,  when 
madame  requires  a  cheque  to  pay  her  milliner  or  her  dressmaker,  that 
great  mystery  of  domestic  housekeeping.  Sir  Norton  gives  with  both 
hands,  as  the  French  say ;  he  is  proud  of  his  wife,  and  the  sensation  she 
creates  ;  not  that  he  is  a  witness  of  it,  but  he  hears  it  talked  about  at  the 
clubs  by  young  Grigg  and  Spavin,  those  fast  boys,  from  whom  he  picks 
up  various  hints  about  fashionable  life.  Charley  Fitzurse,  too,  is  an  in- 
valuable friend  to  him,  by  teaching  him  what  to  avoid,  and  in  gratitude 
Sir  Norton  has  bought  him  a  step,  and  recommends  him  to  call  on  my 
lady  repeatedly,  who  must  be  dull,  poor  thing,  when  her  husband  is  away. 
And  Charley  very  willingly  obeys. 

In  short,  the  menage  is  on  the  most  satisfactory  footing  in  Hill-street. 
It  is  true,  at  times,  that  Sir  Norton  fancies  he  is  not  quite  so  domes- 
ticated as  in  the  epoch  of  Mrs.  Folgate  the  first,  when  he  blew  his  cloud 
at  the  public-house  round  the  comer,  and  was  ordered  home  to  bed  as  the 
clock  struck  ten ;  but-  then,  he  charitably  ascribes  it  to  the  different 
society  he  is  moving  in.  My  lady  hardly  ever  comes  home  before  four 
in  the  morning,  and,  of  course,  is  much  too  good  a  wife  to  disturb 
him :  he  rises  at  ten,  and  after  breakfast  goes  to  his  solid  club,  the  Fleno- 
saurus,  where  elderly  swells  congregate  in  bay-windows,  and  tell  jokes, 
^  all  the  point  of  which  consists  in  diggping  each  other  in  the  ribs.  In  the 
afternoon  he  visits  his  fashionable  club,  the  Convolvulus,  where  he  stops 
till  six,  and  then  toddles  home  respectably  to  dinner  at  seven,  and  the 
first  appearance  of  milady  in  her  domestic  character  for  the  day. 

But,  though  Sir  Norton  was  so  flexile  in  many  matters,  in  one  he  was 
adamant — he  had  an  utter  detestation  of  all  foreigners.  In  his  earliest 
years  he  had  bought  some  shares  in  a  Frankfort  lottery,  and  gained  a 
prize  worth  50,000  florins,  as  he  was  assured.  At  a  great  outlay  of  time 
and  capital  he  went  over  to  realise,  but  on  trying  to  sell,  found  the  chateau 
was  mortgaged  for  49,000  florins,  with  law  expenses,  &c.,  and,  as  soon  as 
he  stated  himself  to  be  the  fortunate  owner,  he  was  arrested  and  put  in 
prison  for  ten  years'  taxes  due  :  he  found  himself,  at  the  termination  of  the 
affair,  just  eighty-seven  pounds  out  of  pocket.  No  wonder,  then,  that  he 
detested  foreigners  and  all  their  breed.  But  in  his  hatred  of  foreigners 
he  did  not  surpass  a  worthy  glover  of  Cheapside,  whom  I  am  bound  to 
immortalise  in  these  pages.  In  1848,  when  the  revolution  in  France  ex- 
pelled a  number  of  English  workmen  from  the  railways,  a  German  friend 
of  mine  desiring  gloves,  entered  this  worthy  gentleman's  shop.  He  was 
received  with  a  growl,  and  an  inquiry  whether  he  were  not  a  foreigpaer. 
On  his  giving  a  mild  affirmation,  the  shopkeeper  refused  to  deal  with 
him,  and  he  had  to  leave  the  shop,  gloveless,  after  entering  a  severe 
protest  against  the  narrow-mindedness  of  the  individual.  There  is  nothing 
like  consistency,  even  when  it  works  with  retroactive  energy  on  your 
own  pocket. 

This  hatred  of  foreigners  was  the  skeleton  in  Sir  Norton  Folgate's 
house.  My  lady  did  not  like  the  country  so  well  as  Baden,  and  Sir 
Norton's  views  were  diametrically  opposite.  He  would  not  go  abroad  to 
be  '^  poisoned,"  as  he  termed  it,  and  my  lady  was  just  as  determined  that 
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he  should*  It  might  be  imagined  that  so  independent  a  person  as  her 
ladyship  would  have  solved  the  difficulty  by  what  might  be  justly  called 
French  leave ;  but  there  were  various  reasons  against  such  a  step.  In 
the  first  place,  she  could  not  travel  without  her  cousin,  to  sweeten  by  his 
presence  the  bitter  dose  of  matrimony ;  and,  secondly,  she  could  not  travel 
with  Charley,  soltis  cum  sola,  because  such  a  step  would  have  given  fresh 
point  to  the  winged  darts  of  scandal,  which  were  already  whizzing 
through  fashionable  London.  In  fact,  everybody  had  made  up  his  or  her 
mind  on  that  matter,  and  joined  in  laughing  at  "  poor"  Sir  Norton,  who, 
of  course,  was  profoundly  innocent  of  these  suspicions,  and  would  have 
laid  down  his  life  for  milady's  probity. 

Frequent  dropping  wears  away  a  stone ;  it  may  do  so ;  but  I  am  certain 
a  woman's  tongue  can  perform  that  operation  with  far  greater  rapidity. 
At  any  rate,  Lady  Flora,  determined  as  she  was  to  revisit  Baden,  which 
she  had  not  seen  since  her  father  had  resided  there  during  a  winter, 
owing  to  some  trouble  with  his  Irish  agent,  that  prevented  him  going 
further,  made  such  constant  assaults  on  that  portion  of  Sir  Norton's 
anatomy  which  represented  his  heart,  that  he  hummed  and  haed,  willi- 
nillied,  shilly-shallied,  until  at  length  the  fiat  was  issued,  and  en  route 
for  Baden  was  the  word.  Sir  Norton  made  his  will  before  starting, 
leaving  all  he  possessed  to  his  adorable  milady,  and  off  they  went  to 
Paris. 

Strange  to  say.  Sir  Norton  found  his  prejudices  rapidly  dissipated  in 
that  frivolous  city.  Charley,  who  accompanied  them,  and  performed  the 
duties  of  amateur  courier,  was  invaluable.  He  deposited  the  old  gentle- 
jman  at  Galignani's,  and  even  managed  to  procure  him  an  introduction  to 
court,  whence,  of  course,  he  came  away  raving  of  the  beauty  and  grace 
of  the  empress.  In  his  fit  of  exaltation,  he  never  checked  the  milliner's 
bills,  which  were  in  due  season  handed  him  by  his  cara  sposa  for  liquida-* 
tion ;  even  though,  in  calmer  moments,  he  might  have  made  some  slight 
objections  to  six-and-thirty  yards  of  velvet  being  required  for  each  skirt. 
But  Sir  Norton  was  quite  in  his  element  in  Paris.  He  was  a  good  French 
scholar  (I  won't  repeat  here  his  anecdote  of  how  he  learned  it),  and  he 
was  delighted  to  find  that,  in  whatever  society  he  mixed,  he  was  always 
on  his  battle-horse.  Money,  money,  money !  such  was  the  one  universal 
topic,  from  dukes  down  to  chiffonniers.  Every  one  was  speculating,  and 
god  Mammon  reigned  triumphant  in  his  temple  on  the  Place  de  la  Bourse. 
He  enjoyed  those  little  suppers  in  the  Rue  Montorgueil,  which  successful 
speculators  gave  him,  owing  to  his  reputation  for  money,  and  wisely 
swallowed  his  champagne  without  performing  the  same  process  with  the 
schemes  which  were  proposed  for  his  participation.  In  short,  he  was  in 
a  perfect  state  of  Elysium,  and  was  almost  vexed  with  my  lady  when  she 
suddenly  proposed  that  they  should  start  for  Baden  instanter.  What  was 
the  cause  of  my  lady's  sudden  dislike  for  Paris  frivolity,  as  those  call  it 
who  find  the  grapes  sour,  I  cannot  say.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  it 
remains  a  solemn  mystery;  nor  am  I  inclined  to  accept  the  solution 
maliciously  offered  by  Lady  Macaw,  that  the  empress,  with  her  truly 
English  views  on  morality,  had  intimated  to  Lady  Flora,  through  some 
channel  only  accessible  to  rulers,  that  her  conduct  with  regard  to  Charley 
Fitzurse  was  rather  too  prononce  for  the  present  straitlaced  age.     What 
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a  magiiifice&t  proof  of  the  foree  of  pidilic  opinion,  when  even  eowtien 
find  it  necessary  to  become  externally  respectable. 

At  any  rate,  without  endorang  &ia  atoryj  I  must  repeat  ihat  lady 
Flora  issued  her  mandate,  and  her  husband  saw  to  the  arrangements  for 
leaving.  He  paid  his  biU  at  Meurice'Sy  and  institoted  a  mental  eompaiisoii 
between  that  establishment  and  the  Clarendon,  rather  in  £sT0iir  of  the 
latter;  but  he  pud  like  a  milord  Anglais.,  or  rallier,  I  ought  to  ny, 
like  a  milord  Amencain,  who  has  qmte  cut  out  his  English  prototype 
as  far  as  throwing  away  money  is  concerned.  Before  long,  Baden  rung 
with  the  {Mraises,  of  Lady  Flora's  beauty.  It  was  a  regular  hunt  whenever 
she  appeared  on  the  Promenade.  Eyery  son  of  lajeune  France  baaked  in 
the  l^ht  of  her  beaming  eye%  and  Augusta  and  Fran^ois^  as  they  plajed 
theb  domino,  uttered  fierce  oaths  i^;ainst  ceiie  bete  ^AnglaiSy  mean* 
ing  thereby  our  friend  Charley,  as  handsome  a  fellow  as  any  in  the  Ghiardfl^ 
red,  blue,  sx  black.  But  it  was  all  of  no  avail :  my  lady  was  regarded  as 
a  miracle  of  virtue,  and  the  young  France  was  compelled  to  tidce  refbge 
in  interminaUe  boasting  of  impossible  triumphal  Cold  as  an  Ei^;lisb> 
woman  is  a  stereotyped  phrase  with  those  young  gentlemen,  and  conse- 
quently they  conscui^  themselves  with  this  apophthegm,  after  throwing; 
away  vast  sums  (for  a  Frenchman)  in  white  kid  gk>ves  and  bonqoeto,  l^ 
which  combination  to  assail  the  unimpression^ile  heart  of  my  ladj. 
CPetait  une  vertu  farouche :  such  was  the  unsatisfactory  result  of  all  thai 
endeavours^ 

Of  course  Sir  Norton  was  duly  UM  by  Lady  Flora  of  these  atbdtf, 
and  much,  he  rejoiced  that  his  wife  was  so  fond  of  him.  At  Baden,  Sir 
Norton  was  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long — and  it  is  very  long  at  Baden 
BOW  and  then,  espedally  if  you  have  lost  all  your  oMm^  at  rottge-ct-ndr, 
and  are  awaiting  renuttances  from  an  impracticahle  governor.  He  enjoyed 
a  degree  of  domestiGity  which,  in  Lcmdon,  had  been  rapidly  asBomiogthe 
proportions  of  a  myth ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  growing  terribly 
affectionate.  To  cheek  tl^  unpleasant  development^  my  lady  took  a 
sudden  fancy  for  gambling,  and  induct  Sir  Norton  to  join  her.  The 
old  gentleman,  loving  gain  in  any  shape,  soon  got  entangled  in  the  int^ 
minable  mazes  of  a  martingale,  and  spent  nearly  all  his  time  watefamgtbe 
chances,  and  waiting  ios  his  opportunity  to  break  the  bank.  In  the 
mean  while,  my  lady  and  Charley  amused  themselves  in  their  way :  they 
tookst  rolls  round  the  country,  enjoyed  the  scenery  exeesaiv^y,  and  re- 
gretted greatly  at  dinner-time  that  Sir  Norton  waa  not  with  them.  The 
old  genUeman,  however,  fancied  he  saw  his  way  to  a  fine  specii!atio&  at 
M.  Benazet's  expense,  and  remained  deaf  to  persuasion^  not  at  all  to  the 
regret,  I  fancy,  of  Lady  Flo  and  Charley. 

III. 

THE  GATASTBOPHE.* 

It  was  the  summer  of  1855.  My  annudl  thirst  £)r  Markgraflerhad 
assailed  me,  and  I  had  filed  from  stony-hearted  London  to  assuage  it. 

•  Advice  to  efo  iVinfsr.— The  eflfect  of  this  hea^ng  wortd  be  greatly  iin^«^ 
if  you  could  get  a  wood-bk)ck  of  a  handsome  tonrbBtone  cut  vith  this  void  m 
white  letters,  as  suggestive  of  the  moral  death  of  Sir  Norton  Folgate's  felicity. 
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I  skaU  not  tell  jou  here  how  majotj  bottles  I  imbibed  on  mj  first  night 
at  theJTtrsrA — the  best  hotel  is  Baden  for  tiie  quiet  ob8a*yery  but  I 
will  merely  note  the  fict  that  I  thirsted  for  absjulli,  and  had  strange 
Tisionfl  -of  bitter  beer  floating  across  my  iKcain,  as  I  lounged  up  the 
Promenade  the  rooming  after  mj  amTaL  AiGber  a  quiet  renewal  of 
my  aeqiiaiatance  with  those  channing  young  ladies  at  Weber's^  and 
sundry  petkM  verves  in  honour  of  the  undimiznshed  br^htness  of  their 
sparkling  eyes,  I  Mtunteved  through  that  little  side-door,  so  suggestire 
of  evil,  which  leads  from  the  smoking-room  into  tke  rooms.  Suddaily, 
I  planted  my  M  fciend,  Sir  Norton  Foigate,  busily  engaged  in  corering 
the  numbers  at  rouktte  with  a  heap  of  fl(»in8.  He  was  in  high  spirits, 
and  evidently  gaining,  for  the  croupiers  were  looking  glum,  though 
intensely  pofite,  as  ^i^  handed  over  the  winnings^  It  was  useless  to 
distuxb  him,  so  I  waited  patiently  till  he  gfrew  thirsty,  or  wanted  to 
smoke  a  weed^  while  I  amused  n^rself  l^  an  inspection  of  the  various 
persons  collected  round  the  table.  They  wen^  as  usual,  the  yery  lowest 
of  humanity ;  the  outcasts  from  decent  sodety ;  men  whom  I  or  you, 
reader,  wo«dd  inexorably  cut,  if  they  accosted  us  in  the  Quadrant,  and 
yet  at  Baden  we  sit  down  at  the  same  g^reen  table  with  them,  and 
squabble  furiously  about  a  stray  fioirin.  If  miseiy  make  us  acquainted 
with  strange  bed-feHows,  how  much  more  is  this  true  of  the  gambling- 
table  and  its  play-£elk>ws.  The  otAj  ueeption  from  the  general  rule  of 
voMrtem  was  an  EngliBh  lady,  who  played  recklessly. 

Ere  long,  I  stioUed  out  disgusted,  and,  after  rea&g  the  papers, 
came  back  to  meet  Sir  Norton  on  the  steps,  riightly  overcast,  and  evi- 
dently a  loser.  He,  however,  met  me  most  cordially,  and  ezp^ressed  his 
pleasure  at  seeing  me.  This  was  honest  enough,  considering  he  had  just 
lost  two  hundred  pounds  by  his  own  folly.  I  ventured  an  inquiry  about 
my  lady,  and  then  the  old  gentleman  brightened  up— money  and  all  was 
forgotten  at  the  thought  of  his  dear  little  wife.  Heaven  bless  her !  she 
had  gone  with  Charley  to  the  top  of  the  Mercurius  Tower.  She  had 
chartered  a  donkey  after  ten,  and,  by  Jove !  she  must  have  got  there  by 
this  time.  And  by  some  impulse  of  Satan,  Sir  Norton's  eyes  rested  upon 
that  confounded  telescope,  which  is  placed  for  public  use — a  very  serpent 
in  Paradise  between  two  orange-trees — on  the  Promenade.  *^  lil  have 
a  look,  and  see  whether  they  are  on  the  Tower,"  quoth  the  knight. 
Said  and  done.  The  telescope  was  adjusted  to  the  proper  focus,  and  he 
gazed  steadily  in  ike  direction  of  the  Tower. 

^^  Yes,  there  she  is,  Mess  het  little  heart,  just  a-coming  up  on  the 
Tower }  and  there's  Charl^  behind  her — be  takes  care  of  her,  he  does, 
while  her  husband  is  a-losing  his  money  down  here.  Tes,  that's  her 
bonnet,  and  now  she  turns  round  I  can  see  her  face" — (a  pause,  during 
which  the  husband  may  be  supposed  to  be  revelling  in  the  sight  of  his 
wife's  features),  and  then — a  very  naughty  word — *^  he's  a-kissing  her ! ! ! 
— and,  by  Jove  I"  the  knight  added,  unconsciously  parodying  the  Fat  Boy, 
of  whom  he  had  probably  never  h^vd,  *'  She's  a-lassing  him  again." 

And  the  old  man  shook  Hke  an  aspen-leaf ;  he  seemed  prematurely  old 
in  that  brief  moment ;  at  las^  with  a  sudden  energy,  he  dashed  his  straw- 
hat  firmly  down  on  his  brow,  and  rushed  along  the  Promenade,  I  fol- 
lowing discreetly  in  the  rear,  fearful  of  mischief  and  yet  not  liking  to 
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intrude.  And  he  led  me  a  pretty  chase  tip  that  steep  old  GerosbacTi 
road,  the  sun  pouring  down  with  the  full  fury  of  ,'an  August  day,  as  it 
can  only  do  at  Baden*  But  still  the  old  man  held  on  vigorously, 
swinging  his  huge  stick,  and  smashing  imaginary  foes.  At  that  moment 
I  would  not  have  given  much  for  Charley's  head.  At  a  turn  of  the  road 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  happy  party,  my  lady  mounted  on  the  donkey, 
Charley  walking  discreetly  by  its  side.  I  expected  to  see  murder  done 
at  least ;  but,  strange  to  say,  on  the  mere  sight  of  his  wife,  so  serenely 
beautiful,  Sir  Norton  quite  forgot  his  fury.  He  qiHetly  went  up,  con* 
gratulated  her  on  her  g^d  looks,  and  said  that,  as  they  were  late,  he 
had  come  to  meet  them.  And  down  the  hill  we  went  again,  the  happiest 
party  apparently  that  ever  scaled  it. 

What  explanations  took  place  afterwards  I  cannot  say ;  the  fact  of  its 
only  being  a  cousin,  however,  did  not  avail.  Charley  was  suddenly 
recalled,  so  he  said,  as  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  the  Cape,  though 
I  never  saw  the  announcement  in  the  paper ;  while  Lady  Folgate  is  now 
living  in  Paris  on  a  thousand  a  year  allowed  by  her  husband,  and  the 
interest  of  the  thirty  thousand  pounds  settled  on  her — whenever  she  can 
draw  it  from  her  father.  Of  course,  she  is  sincerely  pitied  in  London 
circles ;  her  husband  was  always  a  brute,  and  folk  only  wondered  how  she 
could  have  lived  with  him  so  long,  &c.'  In  the  mean  while.  Sir  Norton 
has  resumed  his  bachelor  existence,  and  gives  capital  dinner-parties. 
He  drinks  rather  more  than  he  used  to  do,  and  appears  to  be  sufiering 
from  a  settled  gloom  of  melancholy.  At  any  rate,  he  never  mentions  my 
lady's  name ;  and  I,  knowing  what  I  do,  and  having  a  due  regard  for  the 
old  claret,  never  approach  so  dangerous  a  subject. 


ALDERSHOT  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS.* 

The  bleak  moor  and  barren  heath  near  Famham,  traversed  by  the 
Portsmouth  road,  on  which  coach  travellers  in  winter  shivered  as  they 
passed,  has  become  the  scene  of  an  encampment  more  populous  than 
many  a  cathedral  city,  for  some  15,000  or  20,000  men  have  now  been 
collected  there,  with  all  the  heterogeneous  followers  of  a  camp ;  and  field* 
days,  mimic  engagements,  and  even  royal  reviews,  have  brought  her  Ma- 
jesty's lieges  from  far  and  near  to  the  once  solitary  plain  of  Aldershot. 
Upon  an  area,  seven  square  miles  in  extent — having  Caesar's  camp,  and 
the  field  where  Alfred  defeated  the  Danes,  to  give  it  some  martial  associa- 
tions with  British  history — England  has  marked  out  a  great  training 
ground  for  her  soldiers,  and  assembled  a  greater  number  of  men  than^  in 
the  days  of  the  emperors,  garrisoned  the  famous  Roman  wall. 

The  camp  at  Aldershot  is  a  vast  assemblage  of  alphabetically  grouped 
huts,  covering  the  large  area  we  have  mentioned,  and  separated  by  the 

♦  Aldershot,  and  All  About  It :  with  Gossip,  Military,  Literary,  and  PictoriaL 
By  Mrs.  Young,  Author  of  Our  Camp  in  Turkey,  &c.    London :  1857. 
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Basingstoke  canal  into  a  northern  and  a  southern  dlyision.  At  first  sight 
this  great  eneampraent  seems  a  wilderness  of  huts  upon  a  plain,  contrast- 
ing strikingly  enough  with  the  heauty  of  the  country  around  it.     Upon  a 
nearer  approach,  the  huts  of  (for  example)  the  south  camp  are  found  to 
be  dispersed  in  twenty-three  rectangular  groups,  or  *^  blocks,"  each  block 
distinguished  by  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  containing  twenty-three 
huts  for  the  men,  besides  ofiBcers'  quarters  and  other  buildings,  and  de- 
signed to  receive  a  regiment  not  exceeding  four  hundred  and  eighty-four 
in  strength.     In  the  formation  of  these  buildings,  all  that  is  not  wood  is 
iron,  and  all  that  is  permanent  is  described  to  be  of  a  type  beyond  which 
ugliness  can  no  further  go.     But  a  rude  exterior  seems  to  be  united  with 
some  appliances  of  civilisation  in  the  interior  of  the  camp  buildings,  with- 
out, however,  the  achievement  of  any  comfort ;  and  the  evil  genius  of 
official  blundering  seems  to  have  directed  even  their  construction,  for 
Aldershot,  it  is  said,  would  have  long  since  become  a  heap  of  ashes  if 
hearths  of  brickwork  had  not  been  substituted  in  the  huts,  after  the  sig- 
nificant warning  of  a  few  '*  Christmas  fires.''     The  roads  about  the  en- 
campment are  described  to  be  on  a  loose  soil,  that  gives  forth  clouds  of 
dust  in  dry  weather,  and  becomes  an  adhesive  bo^  aflber  rain;  but  there 
appear  to  be  plenty  of  wells,  and  there  are  breezy  heaths,  and  a  plain  on 
which  taverns  spring  up  abundantly,  if  flowers  do  not. 

What  future  advantages  the  British  army  may  derive  from  this  great 
experiment  is  a  question  upon  which  we  are  not  now  going  to  enter.  But 
in  those  very  particulars,  in  which  the  encampment  at  Aldershot  affords 
such  unexampled  opportunities  for  adopting  measures  calculated  to  raise 
the  moral  character  of  the  soldier,  and  nt  him  to  cope  with  the  emergen- 
cies of  actual  service,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  government  arrange- 
ments are  what  the  public  might  reasonably  expect.  The  demoralising 
influence  of  the  camp  has  spread  to  every  little  town  around  it ;  and 
within,  the  system  does  not  seem  to  be  any  improvement  on  that  of  bar- 
racks in  any  g^arrison  town : 

The  English  soldier  (says  the  intelligent  and  observant  author  of  the  book 
which  has  occasioned  these  remarks)  requires  social  training  as  well  as  exercise 

in  the  field It  is  a  duty  we  owe  as  well  to  ourselves  as  to  our  soldiers, 

to  render  them  an  intelligent,  moral,  useful  dass ;  and  every  commanding  officer 
can  bear  witness  to  the  lact,  that  the  more  respectable  the  men  of  his  corps  the 

easier  is  its  discipline Educate  the  soldier;  and  let  him  have  not  omy  the 

school  and  the  reading-room,  hut  his  theatre,  his  ball-room,  and  his  singing  club, 
with  such  advice,  example,  and  restriction  as  shall  enable  him  to  enjoy  all  these 
recreations  and  abuse  none  of  them. 

It  is  very  deplorable  that  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  men  in  the  British 
army  know  even  the  alphabet  of  their  own  language ;  but  the  school- 
master and  the  chaplain  are  not  the  only  educators  whose  services  need 
to  be  brought  home  to  the  soldier — a  less  dignified  functionary  is  also 
wanted.  The  contrast  is  much  to  our  disadvantage  when  British  soldiers 
are  compared  with  those  of  France  in  aptness  at  useful  industrial  oc- 
cupations, and  in  knowledge  of  ^'  common  things''  necessary  to  be  known. 
Remembering  how  helpless  our  men  have  proved  in  the  simple  yet  essen- 
tial particular  of  preparing  food,  we  hoped  to  find  the  cook,  as  well  as 
the  schoolmaster,  employing  a  part  of  the  soldier's  leisure  time  in  '^  the 
great  military  playground"  of  Aldershot ;  but  Mrs.  Young  writes  : 
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Ush^pilys  there  are  krge  eoddtGoaes  where  every  mail's  dinner  is  araridedy 
80  that  tne  soldier,  when  encamped  on  a  hill-side  with  his  laticms  hoore  him, 
looks  helplessly  on  at  the  stones  and  the  wood^  and  the  water  and  the  motUm, 
miite  nnconscious  of  what  the  combinations  of  these  materials  wonld  produce  in 
sldlfal  lumds.  .  .  .  Every  observer  of  the  miseries  the  English  soldier  endures 
^road,  from  las  ignorance  of  things  necessary  to  be  known,  mnst  regret  that 
his  kisnre  is  not  employed  in  afforaii^  to  him  the  knowledge  of  *'  how  to  liTe,** 
how  to  be  independent  on  emei^eiicy,  and  to  make  the  best  nse  of  the  mstenal 
which  the  chances  cl  the  times  affora.  The  soldiers  of  the  Frendi  army  nniiflr- 
stand  these  details  perfectly;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  the  Englishman  should 
not  be  equally  instructed. 

Then,  eren  in  the  simple  domestic  matter  of  providing  houses  for  the 
washing  and  drying  of  Knen  for  the  camp,  we  find  the  same  want  of  due 
provinoiiy  if  n<^  the  same  apathetic  dbregard  that  has  been,  in  more 
momentoos  matters,  and  in  time  of  war,  so  fatal  to  our  gallant  troops.  It 
was  to  be  expected  from  Mrs.  Toong's  indefatigable  exertions  in  British 
India,  as  well  as  at  home,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  soldier's 
wife,  that  she  should  humanely  turn,  as  she  does,  from  the  imposing 
glitter  of  the  parade  and  the  field-day,  to  view  the  repnisive  interiors  in 
which  the  washing  and  cooking  are  carried  oi^  and  where  the  soldier  often 
sees  ^^  wife  and  children  spectres  in  a  hot  fog."  And  our  lively  author 
describes  the  difficulties  under  which  the  washerwomen  of  the  camp 
attempt  to  get  up  fine  linen,  for  want  of  so  simple  a  matter  as  a  wooden 
grating  over  the  mud  floor  of  the  women's  wash-houses : 

The  poor  creatures  complained  of  the  wet,  daxtj  places  th^  were  coii^dkd 
to  wks&  in.  In  one  of  these  wash-houses  the  mud  was  more  than  ankle  oeep; 
and  most  of  them  were  in  the  same  Balaklava-like  condition,  productive  of  mnoi 
cramp,  rheumatism,  and  dangerous  suffering  to  the  women,  which  a  trellis  floor- 
ing of  wood  might  at  once  have  remedied. 

.  It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  the  mud  of  Aldershot  to  the  locafities 
*' about  it,"  of  which  Mrs.  Young  has  given  us  her  impressiona.  The 
camp  is  the  more  remarkable  from  being  in  the  vicinity,  not  only  of  so 
much  picturesque  beauty,  but  of  places  whose  historical  monuments  and 
associations  carry  us  back  to  the  days  when  kings  of  England  r»gned  at 
old  royal  Winchester,  and  bring  before  us  many  worthies  of  a  bygone 
age.  There  is  Famham,  with  its  nobly  situated  old  castie,  which  had  i(x 
its  first  builder  Heniy  de  Blois,  the  bishop-brother  of  king  Stephen,  bat 
which  lost  its  Nonnan  grandeur  in  the  tasteless  additions  and  aJterations 
of  a  later  age,  especially  those  which  were  made  by  prelates  of  the  Stuart 
days,  so  that  the  castle  presents  now  a  strange  combination  of  incoQ- 
gruities,  of  features  that  may  be  said  to  haraaoniae  as  fittfe  as  theiwii' 
vidual  opinions  of  the  bishops.  And  the  quaint^  fanctfuQy-ccdooied  old 
timber  houses  of  the  town  of  Famham  contrast  strikingly  enough  with 
the  uniformity  of  the  new  regulation-palteni  bbu^  huts  of  tiie  ai^aceDt 
camp.  Then,  there  are  the  secLuded  and  picturesque  remains  of  Warerlej 
Abbey — a  place  that  seems  dedicated  to  the  tnuaquil  past,  and  whose 
green  shades  a£Fbrd  a  refreshing  contmstto  the  garish  scenes,  the  glaro 
and  busUe  of  a  miHtaiy  camp^  Mrs.  Young  indulges  in  some  sly  satire 
on  the  archaeologists,  but  shows  that  she  ciUi  adsnowledge  how  pleasant 
it  is  to  turn  sometimes  from  the  present,  with  aU  its  *'  wbseb  and  steam, 
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its  noise,  its  fashions,  its  pretence,  and  its  impertinences,  to  tread  some 
green  monastic  shades,  or  repeople  a  neighbouring  old-world  town  with 
the  beings  of  a  life  that  is  gone.  And  then  we  have  Moor  Park,  Avith 
all  its  associations,  its  memories  of  Temple,  the  philosophic  statesman^ 
and  Swift,  the  witty  dean — Moor  Park,  where  Swift  cultivated  the  ex- 
panding intellect  of  Stfella,  and  learned  from  William  of  Orange  the 
Dutch  way  to  cut  asparagus.  Again,  who  could  forget  Selborne,  or, 
being  there,  fail  to  recal,  as  Mrs.  Young  has  with  reverent  diligence 
recalled,  those  memories  of  the  amiable  and  eloquent  author  of  **  The 
Natural  History  of  Selborne,"  that  linger  on  the  spot  where  he  lived  and 
died  ?  A  very  pleasant  chapter  of  this  little  book  is  her  "  Day  at  Sel- 
borne*;'* and,  visiting  the  church,  she  takes  occasion  to  remark  on  the 
evil  of  keeping  our  parish  churches  closed  on  all  but  one  day  of  the 
week: 

At  Selborne  (writes  Mrs.  Yormg)  we  strolled  into  the  church,  leaving  the 
door  open  that  the  sunbeams  might  follow  us  in,  which  they  did,  making  quite 
a  glory  on  the  old  pavement.  Iwish  that  on  all  days  as  well  as  Sundays  our 
churcn  doors  were  open,  and  that  with  the  sunbeams  young  and  old  could 
enter.  ,  .  .  He  habit  of  fcweign  travel  makes  one  like  to  see  churches  venti- 
lated by  the  air  of  heaven;  nor  is  less  rev^ience  felt  npon  the  Sabbath  (Sunday) 
•because  on  the  other  days  men  might  enter  the  sanctuanr  to  meditate  ana 
pray.  .  .  .  But  in  EngLmd,  damp  and  mildew  are  held  as  of  the  very  odour  of 
sanctity. 

Then,  passing  from  grave  to  gay,  we  may  look  upon  the  animated 
scene  of  gathering  the  English  vintage  on  the  hop-grounds  near  Fam- 
ham,  and  be  introduced  to  the  (so-called)  gipsies,  the  itinerant  hop- 
pickers,  who  congregate  there  in  August,  and  of  whose  love  for  gaudy 
dresses  some  idea  is  given  by  the  anecdote  of  the  **  handsome  gipsy '' 
bride  elect,  who,  Mrs.  Young  tells  us,  /^  ivas  waiting  for  the  end  of  the 
harvest  to  get  married,  and  had  provided  a  flounced  dress  for  the  occasion, 
with  a  yeUow  bonnet  supporting  blue  feathers!"  And  at  Famham 
(where  our  author  makes  a  digression  to  the  birthplace  of  Cobbett,  and 
brings  us  £ice  to  face  with  the  honest  old  Radical),  she  introduces  us  to 
ft  less  celebrated  character — ^an  old  poodle  at  the  Famham  post-office — 

Who  has  a  comical  habit  when  work  is  slack  of  putting  his  head  out  of  the 
inquiry  window,"  hanging  his  fore  paws  over  the  ledge,  and  looking  wisely 
[)out  l^iwi  with  a  knowing  air,  as  if  seeking  refreshment  after  sorting  hours. 


about 


So  that,  guided  by  the  lively  author,  the  reader,  though  he  may  not  be 
attracted  to  visit  Aldershot,  will  find  in  "  all  about  it "  many  objects  of 


interest  and  entertainment. 
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The  SheriffB*  Song  of  Triumph— -A  little  Anny  of  Martyrs,  who  fought  and  feQ 
in  the  Stmggle— The  Courts  of  Law  yindicate  Order,  and  impartially  judge  the 
Press — Its  improved  Tone — And  more  respectable  Writers— Charles  Lloyd  and 
George  Colman— Dr.  Kenrick — The  Burkes — Transmission  and  Dellyery  of 
Newspapers — ^Their  increasing  Circulation — ^A  few  dry  Statistics— The  Mtmt- 
ing  Pott  established — Bey.  Henry  Bate — An  Editor's  Dangers  and  Troubles  in 
1777— John  Home  Tooke— His  Struggles  and  Trials— The  Newspapers  and  the 
War  of  Independence. 

Thb  press  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  acknowledged  representative 
of  the  people.  There  it  stood  overlooking,  perhaps  sometimes  oyerawing, 
those  who  had  known  and  cared  nothing  for  their  constituents  after  they 
left  the  hustings :  a  jealous  guardian,  a  watchful  sentinel,  a  sleepless 
Argus;  behind  the  Speaker's  chair  there  had  sprung  up  a  power  greater 
than  the  Speaker,  for  there,  in  the  gallery,  was  the  eye  of  Europe ;  the 
House  of  Commons  had  been  unroofed  and  the  world  was  looking  in. 

The  sheriffs  of  London,  in  an  address  to  the  livery  in  1772,  thus  pro- 
claim the  victory : 

''  The  House  of  Commons  has  tacitly  acquiesced  in  the  claim  made  by 
many  of  our  worthy  fellow-citizens  for  the  public  at  large,  that  the  con- 
stituents have  a  right  to  be  informed  of  the  proceedings  of  their  servants 
in  parliament.  Several  honest  printers,  in  defiance  of  their  illegal  orders, 
gave  the  public  all  the  particulars  of  their  proceedings  during  the  last 
session — proceedings  which  the  House  prudently  endeavoured  to  hide  in 
a  darkness  suited  to  their  deeds.  The  same  persons  who  asserted  our 
rights  during  the  last,  have,  during  the  present  session,  continued  tbe 
exercise  of  it  in  its  fullest  extent.  Notwithstanding  the  report  of  the 
committee  was  in  express  terms  that  the  House  should  order  that  J. 
Miller  be  taken  into  custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms,  the  said  J.  Miller 
is  still  at  large,  and  still  continues  the  severest  attacks  upon  them,  by 
£Giithfully  publishing  theijr  proceedings,  still  braves  their  indignation,  and 
sleeps  secure  in  the  City." 

The  printers  were  hardly  so  successful  with  the  House  of  Lords ;  and 
while  Pitt  was  no  longer  reported  as  "Julius  Florus,"  or  Fox  as  "Cnoeus 
Fulvius,"  the  sensitive  feelings  of  the  Earl  of  Wincbelsea  were  spared  by 
having  his  speech  printed  as  that  of  "Caius  Claudius  Nero,"  whilst 
"  Marcus  Cato  "  was  made  responsible  for  the  spoken  sentiments  of  the 
Earl  of  Bath.  But  the  watchful  eye  and  trumpet  tongue  were  soon 
there  too ;  and  the  House  of  Peers  took  warning  by  the  example  of  the 
beaten  Commons,  and  let  it  be.  Mr.  Alexander  Stephens,  in  his  Me- 
moirs of  John  Home  Tooke,  tells  how  Woodfall,  the  reporter,  who  de- 
serves a  page  of  history  to  himself,  instead  of  being  constantly  confounded 
with  the  less  brilliant  Woodfall  of  Junius,  let  light  upon  the  House  of 
Lords :  "  In  process  of  time  the  House  of  Lords  also  silently  conceded 
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the  point,  and  the  late  Mr.  William  Woodfall  informed  me  that  he  first 
published  its  debates  on  the  appearance  of  the  bill  for  embanking  the 
river,  and  erecting  the  noble  terrace  now  called  the  Adelphi ;  at  which 
period  his  slumbers  were  discomposed  by  nightly  visions  of  Newgate, 
yeoman  ushers,  and  serjeants-at-arms." 

In  this  one  great  stride  what  a  world  of  power,  dignity,  and  import- 
ance had  the  newspaper  conquered  for  itself ! 

We  have  confined  ourselves,  in .  relating  the  struggles  between  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  press,  to  the  more  remarkable  of  the  battles 
which  were  fought  in  that  fifty  years'  war ;  and  now,  having  arrived  at 
the  crowning  conflict  which  set  the  question  at  rest,  we  may  take  breath, 
and  in  one  glance  back  review  the  minor  combats  which  took  place  in  the 
interval;  in  which  the  parliament  fought  for  its  privilege,  not  only  of 
silent  legislation,  but  of  exemption  from  criticism. 

July  1,  1715. — On  the  complaint  of  Robert  Walpole,  E.  Berrington, 
printer,  and  J.  Morphew,  publisher,  of  the  London  Evening  Post,  were 
ordered  into  the  custody  of  the  seijeant-at-arms  for  publishing  a  letter 
purporting  to  be  written  by  Walpole  to  Lord  Sunderland,  and  also  for 
some  remarks  on  the  case  of  "  John  Burnois,  a  French  schoolmaster,  who 
was  whipped  for  speaking  seditious  words  against  his  majesty."  And  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  authorship  of  the  same. 

Mbruary  18,  1727.— Complaint  made  against  R.  Raikes,  printer  of 
the  Gloucester  Journal^  for  printing  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  and 
Raikes  ordered  to  attend  on  the  26th;  but  he  being  ill  of  fever  sent  up 
a  petition,  setting  forth  that  the  report  had  been  inserted  without  his 
knowledge,  but  that  he  believed  it  was  taken  from  a  news-letter  sent  by 
Mr.  Gythens,  clerk  of  the  Bristol  roads,  or  his  assistant,  to  the  King's 
Head  Inn,  at  Gloucester.  Ordered  that  Raikes  be  excused  from  attend- 
ance, and  Gythens  and  John  Stanley  attend  the  House.  March  3. — 
**  Robert  Giddins,  of  the  Post-office,  London,"  and  John  Stanley  at- 
tended, and  the  latter  confessing  the  authorship  of  the  news-letter,  was 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  seijeant-at-arms. 

March  14,  1727. — Second  complaint  against  Raikes  for  publishing 
the  debates,  and  also  against  J.  Wilson,  his  agent  at  Bristol,  who  attended, 
obedient  to  order,  on  the  18th.  Wilson  having  had  no  part  in  the  printing, 
was  discharged,  but  Raikes,  who  stated  that  he  got  the  report  from 
Edward  Cave,  of  the  Post-office,  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
seijeant-at-arms,  and  Cave  ordered  to  attend.  Mgrch  30. — Cave  attended 
and  acknowledged  his  offence,  but  stated  that  he  got  the  report,  with 
other  written  news-letters,  which  he  delivered  in,  from  William  Wye, 
John  Stanley,  John  Willis,  and  Elias  Delpeuch.  Cave,  Wye,  Stanley, 
and  Delpeuch  were  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms. 

December  2,  1739. — Complaint  made  against  John  Meres,  printer  of 
the  Daily  Post,  for  publishing  some  remarks  on  the  "  Embargo  on  Pro- 
vision of  Victual."  Meres  attended  and  expressed  contrition,  but  was 
ordered  into  custody  of  the  seijeant-at-arms,  and  the  king  was  moved  by 
petition  of  the  House,  to  prosecute  him.  December  12, — Meres  petitioned 
the  House^  to  be  discharged,  on  account  of  "  his  wife  and  several  small 
children,"  and  acknowledged  his  offence ;  but  on  the  15th  his  petition  was 
refused,  and  a  motion  carried  that  the  serjeant-at-arms  should  carry  him 
before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  (on  notice  being  given 
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to  the  Attoniey-G«nerftl)  to  give  bail  to  meet  the  dlai^  to  be  brooght 
against  him.  Febmary  10. — 1740,  Meres  again  petitions  the  House; 
^*  bewailing  "  his  conduct,  declaring  himself  ^*  miserably  reduced  by  hu 
confinement,  having  tired  out  all  his  friends  by  borrowing  money  of  them 
for  the  support  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  sevmJ  small  childreo,  who  aie 
become  great  objects  of  charity,"  and  beseeehiog  his  discharge.  Ordered 
that  he  be  discharged,  on  giving  bail  and  paying  the  fees. 

Moff  15,  1742. — Complaint  against  J.  fiuggon.s<Mi  for  printing  in  the 
Champiany  of  Captain  Hercules  Vinegar,  May  4,  a  letter  on  the  lall  de- 
pending in  the  House  for  preventing  frauds  in  the  mano&etare  of  gold 
and  silver  lace.     Attended  on  the  17th,  and  apologised. 

IHarch  8,  1744. — Complaint  made  of  C«»ar  Ward  for  publbhing 
reports  of  the  proceedings  in  the  York  Courant  of  February  26. 
Attended,  by  order,  on  the  5th  of  April ;  confessed  his  traosgreisffion, 
and  was  discharged,  after  bang  reprimanded  on  his  knees,  and  paying 
the  fees. 

January  22,  1745.— John  Gilfillan,  printer  of  the  York  Omratit^ 
ordered  to  attend  fer  an  article  reflecting  on  Admiral  Vernon,  a  member 
of  the  House. 

Ffhruary  1,  1760. — Complaints  against  W.  Eglesham,  printer  of  the 
Fuhlic  Advertiser;  J.  Wilkie,  of  the  London  Ckronkle;  Matthew 
Jevour,  of  the  Daily  Advertiser;  and  Say,  Owen,  and  Knight,  of  the 
Gazetteer^  for  publishing  the  reports  ;  all  of  whom  attended  on  the  4th, 
expressed  their  sorrow,  and  were  discharged  after  receiving  a  reprimand 
on  their  knees,  and  paying  the  fees. 

January  20,  1762. — Complaint  against  John  Wilkie,  of  the  London 
Ckromck^  who  attended  on  the  25th,  and  apologised,  but  was  ordered 
into  the  custody  of  die  serjeant-at-arms. 

FAmary  18th,  1768.— Wilkie,  of  the  London  Ckromde,  again  re- 
primanded on  his  knees  for  publishing  an  advertisement  r^eeting  on  the 
House,  and  discharged  on  payment  <^  the  fees. 

May  8,  1769.— Charles  Say,  of  the  Gazetteer^  and  Cowbume,  of  the 
Liverpool  Ckronide^  complained  of  for  reflecting  on  the.  character  of 
Sir  William  Meredith,  Bart,  a  member  of  the  House ;  and  the  complaint 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Privileges  and  Elections. 

On  August  1,  1770,  his  Majesty  paid  the  100/.  fine  inflicted  on 
Edwards,  printer  of  the  Middlesex  Journal^  fnr  pul^shing  a  protest  of 
the  House  of  Lords;  and  the  fees  of  the  usher  of  the  bkck  rod  were 
remitted. 

The  practice  <^  dragging  the  news-printers  to  the  bars  of  the  two 
Houses  to  make  a  cringing  and  hollow  submission,  and  an  abject  apology 
for  doing  yestefday  what  they  intended  to  do  again  to-morrow,  was  now, 
indeed,  failing  into  discredit.  As  regarded  the  publication  of  the 
debates,  the  people  would  have  it;  and  for  the  prevention  of  se^tioaa 
nxiting,  and  the  protection  of  private  character,  the  legal  tribunals  of  the 
country  aflEbrded  ample  provision.  There  could  be  no  pretext  that  th^ 
anere  too  favoorable  to  the  press ;  it  was  true  that  juries  had  retomed 
verdicts  against  secretaries  of  state,  treasury  officers,  and  Coimn<>^ 
nessengen  for  doing  illegal  acts;  but  wheo  the  Bewspapers  did  iflcgv 
acts,  tfaey  returned  iieidicts  against  them  too.  Tfaas,  vihea  the  Whisper^f 
a  virulent  party  paper,  started  17th  of  February,  1770,  to  oppose  the 
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policy  of  Lord  Noriib,  tisiu^pressed,  whicb  it  often  did,  ihe  boundaries  of 
fsur  comment,  and  became  personal  and  abusiye,  the  printer  was  several 
times  convicted  and  punished ;  and  even  a  person  for  selling  No.  5  was 
sentenoedy  on  a  conviction  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  to  be  impri- 
soned for  six  months ;  and,  for  selling  No.  6,  to  a  further  imprisonment 
of  a  like  term,  and,  at  its  expiration,  to  find  bail,  hiiBS^  in  200/.,  and 
two  sureties  in  501.  eadi,  to  be  of  good  behaviour  for  two  years. 
.  On  July  8,  1773,  Miller,  of  the  London  Mfenmff  Pasi,  was  tried  for 
stating  that  Lord  SandwicI]^  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (the 
^^  Jemmy  Twitcher^'  of  the  newspapers),  had  sold  a  place  in  his  depart- 
ment  for  2000i  He  was  bold  enough  to  set  up  a  plea  of  justification 
(which,  in  those  daySy  was  generally  held  to  aggravate  Ae  cmnce),  but 
had  to  pay  2000/.  damages. 

On  November  21,  1774,  John  WilUams  was  criminally  convicted,  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Ben<^  of  a  newspaper  libel  on  Fox,  and  sentenced 
to  a  fine  of  10021,  as  well  as  the  costs  of  the  trial,  and  to  be  imprisoned 
for  one  month. 

On  July  a,  1776,  Lord  Bohngbrolce  reeovered  201.  (h^  had  had  the 
damages  at  2000/.)  from  the  printer  of  the  Morning  Ckroniele;  but 
on  July  10,  of  the  same  year,  an  action  brought  by  Lord  Chs^ham 
against  Wood£dl,  of  the  PtMic  Advertiser,  fell  to  the  ground  from  an 
insufficiency  in  the  rental  of  the  o£Fence. 

The  powers  to  whom  it  belonged  constitutionally  and  legally  to 
keep  the  press  within  proper  bounds,  were  always  ready  to  make  ihe 
majesty  of  the  laws  respected,  and  *did  it  with  more  dignity  and  pro- 
priety, and  to  much  better  eSeet,  than  all  ih»  arbitrary  acts  of  the  House 
of  Commons  had  ever  been  characterised  by. 

It  is  true  that  the  scunriHty,  the  vulgar  abuse,  and  personal  slander 
which  had  disgraced  the  newspapers  so  reeently,  were  hst  disappearing 
£ram  their  eolumna.  Walpole  says  of  them,  in  1770 :  ^  Every  news- 
paper is  now  written  in  a  good  style;"*  and  the  writers  were  not  the 
mercenary  miscreants  whom  his  fathers  bought  and  hired.  Charles 
Uoyd,  a  brother  of  the  Dean  of  Norwich,  and  private  secretary  to 
Granville,  when  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  was  of  Am  number;  so 
was  George  Colman,  who  commenced  the  series  of  '^  The  Gentleman,'* 
in  the  London  Padtei,  on  July  10,  1775 ;  «nd  Dr.  William  Kenrick, 
perhaps  not  quite  so  honourable  to  the  press  as  the  others.  Kenrick 
was  bom  at  Watford,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  bred  to  the  occupation  of  a 
rule  maker;  b«it  feeling,  perhaps^  that  he  *'  had  something  in  him,"  he 
went  to  Leyden,  and  got  his  desre^  and  returned  and  settled  in  London. 
He  did  drudgery  for  the  puhlitthers,  and,  at  last^  got  i^ppoiuted  editor  d 
the  Morning  Ckromde^  but  quarreled  with  the  proprietor^,  and  set  up  a 
paper  in  opposition — ^whidi  failed.     He  died  June  9,  1779. 

Associated  with  the  newspi^ier  press  oi  this  period  were  greater  names 
thrni  these,  ihe  three  Burkes,  who  wrote  (not,  as  far  as  we  are  awarey 
under  any  engagement)  in  the  Lomdom  livening  Post.  Richard  was  the 
principal  contribotor,  under  the  signature  of  ^  Yalens/'  and  he  was  only 
occasionally  assisted  by  William  and  the  illustrious  Edmund.  The  writings 
of  the  latter  got  more  frequent  at  the  beginning  of  the  American  war, 

*  Walpoliana,  vol.  !•  p.  60.^ 
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but  in  1776  we  find  them  united  in  an  accusation  against  Lord  George 
Germaine  of  falsifying  the  Gazette. 

The  cost  of  transmitting  the  London  papers  into  the  country  was  ex- 
cessive. They,  were  forwarded  through  the  agency  of  the  clerks  of  the 
roads,  under  the  Post-office,  whose  charges  were  as  follow  :  '^  For  a  daily 
paper,  5/.  per  annum;  for  an  evening  paper,  21.  10s."  In  1770,  J. 
Hamilton,  a  bookseller,  of  Shoe-lane,  Fleet-street,  advertised  the  fol- 
lowing reduced  prices :  ''  For  a  daily  paper,  4/. ;  for  an  evening  paper, 
2Z."  This  was  still  high,  considering  the  price  of  the  papers  themselves 
was  2d.  or  2-|^.  Yet  they  and  their  circulation  were  gradually  increasing. 
The  ledgers  of  the  Stamp-office  show  us  that  the  number  of  stamps  issued 
to  newspapers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  which  in  1753  was  only 
7,411,757,  and  in  1760  was  9,464,790,  had  in  1774risen  to  12,300,000, 
and  in  1775.  rose  to  12,680,000,  increasing  not  quite  so  rapidly  in  the 
next  year  to  12,830,000.  Perhaps  this  slight  check  was  the  result  of 
Lord  North's  measure,  which  took  effect  on  May  28th,  1776,  raising  the 
stamp  from  Id.  to  1^. 

Meanwhile,  another  of  our  existing  papers  had  been  established,  the 
Morning  Post  and  Daily  Advertiser,  the  first  number  of  which  appeared 
in  November,^  1772,  under  a  form  intended  to  evade  the  provisions  of  the 
stamp  act,  but  which,  in  1775,  had  become  a  regular  morning  paper^ 
principally  written  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Bate.  This  sport  of  fortune  was 
the  son  of  a  clergyman  at  Worcester,  and  after  an  education  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  was  ordained,  and  obtuned  the  rectory  of  Fambridge,* 
in  Essex.,  But  a  quiet  little  parisH  6n  the  Crouch,  in  the  prolific  but 
boorish  hundred  of  Dengie,  was  no  place  for  the  gay  young  parson,  so  he 
came  to  London,  to  write  plays  and  the  Morning  J^ost.  Of  the  former 
he  wrote  eight  or  ten,  and  of  the  latter  he  continued  to  be  the  editor  till 
1780,  when,  in  a  tiff  with  his  coadjutors,  he  left  them,  and  started  the 
Morning  Herald,  when  speaking  of  which  we  shall  meet  with  him  again, 
and  tell  how  he  became  Sir  Bate  Dudley. 

The  manner  in*  which  an  editor  was  in  those  days  held  responsible  for 
hb  arguments,  and  liable  to  personal  collisions  with  his  opponents,  is 
curiously  shown  by  what  happened  to  Bate  soon  after  he  took  the  Mom" 
ing  Post  in  hand  : 

<^  January  13, 1777. — A  rencontre  happened  at  the  Adelphi  Tavern, 
in  the  Strand,  between  Captain  Stoney  and  Mr.  Bate,  ecUtor  of  the 
Morning  Post,  The  cause  of  quarrel  arose  from  some  offensive  para- 
graphs that  had  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post,  highly  reflecting  on  the 
character  of  a  lady  for  whom  Captain  Stoney  had  a  particular  regard. 
Mr.  Bate  had  taken  every  possible  method,  consistent  with  honour,  to 
convince  Mr.  Stoney  that  the  insertion  of  the  paragraphs  was  wholly 
without  his  knowledge,  to  which  Mr.  Stoney  gave  no  credit,  and  insisted 
on  the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman  or  the  discovery  of  the  author.  This 
happened  some  days  before,  but  meeting,  as  it  were  by  accident,  on  the 
day  here  mentioned,  they  adjourned  to  the  Adelphi,  called  for  a  room, 
shut  the  door,  and  being  furnished  with  pistols,  discharged  them  at  each 
other  without  effect.     They  then  drew  swords,  and  Mr.  Stoney  received 

*  Not  the  vicarage  of  Fambridge,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hunt.    There  is  no  parish 
of  that  name  in  Essex. 
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B'WQiind  in  ihe  breast  and  azm,  and  Mr.  Bate  oae  in  ihe  thigh.  Hlk 
Bate'B  :8woiEd  bent,  and  slanted  against  the  captain's  bieastbone,  which 
3Ir.  Bate  apprising  him  o^  Captain  Stoney  called  to  him  to  straighten 
it,  and  in  we  interim,  while  the  sword  was  under  his  foot  for  that  pur- 
pose, the- door  was  broken  open,  or  the  death  of  one  cf  the  parties  would 
most  certainly  have  been  the  issue.'^ 

It  was  necessary,  then,  for  an  editor  to  be  as  skilful  with  the  swoxd  as 
with  the  pen,  and  '<  cold  iron''  was  added  to  the  dangers  (in  the  shape  of 
ushers  of  the  black  rod,  serjeanto-et-arms,  general  warrants,  and  courts  of 
law)  that  *'  did  enyiron"  the  man  whose  occupation  it  was  to  write  the 
public  sentiment. 

Another  cestless  spirit  now  takes  a  part  in  our  lustory,;  and^Htigious 
and  troublesome  to  the  government,  contumacious  and  almost  insolent 
to  the  judges,  possesnng  much  of  the  spirit  and  more  than  the  genius  of 
Wilkes,  a  refractory  parson,  rides  on  a  libel  through  the  courts  of  law. 

John  fioroe  (afterwards  John  Home  Tooke)  was  the  son  of  a  poulterer 
at  Newmarket,  but  was  bom  in  Westminster  on  the  25th  June,  1736, 
and  at  fast  educated  at  Westminster  School,  but  he  was  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Eton,  where  either  a  gambol  or  a  fray  with  some  other  youths 
cost  him  his  right  eye.  We  trace  him  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  next  find  him  as  uAer  in  a  boarding-school.  In  1756  he  entered 
himself  of  the  Inner  Temple^  intending  to  devote  himself  to  the  law,  for 
wluch  there  is  little  doubt  he  possessed  many  qualifications,  but  in  1760  his 
friends  prevailed  on  him  to  enter  into  priest's  orders,  purchasing  for  him 
the  living  of  Brentford,  in  Middloiez,  worth  20QI  or  300£  per  annum.t 
Here  beseems  to  have  behaved  so  as  to  win  the  respect  of  his  parishioners, 
but  he  panted  for  the  war  of  polities,  and  fought  his  first  battle  and 
reeeived  his  first  wound  in  1770.  In  1769  he  had  written  two  letters  to 
the  Public  Advertuer,  signed  "  A  Freeholder  of  Surrey,"  in  which  he 
accused  George  Onslow  of  having  received  a  bribe  for  procuring  a  post 
under  government.  The  accusation  was  denied  by  Onslow,  who  brought 
an  action  against  his  accuser,  which  was  tried  bemre  Sir  William  Black- 
stone^  at  Kmgston,  April  6th,  1770,  laying  his  damages  at  10,00021 
The  action  broke  down  on  a  technicid  point,  but  on  a  new  trial  befibre 
Lord  Mansfield,  Home  was  cast  in  damages  of  400/.  On  the  17th  April 
of  the  following  year  be  obtained  a  rule  to  set  aside  the  verdict  on  the 
ground  of  misdirection,  but  with  what  result  we  cannot  discover. 

The  cost  of  this  trial  to  Onslow  (whosocrime,  in  the  eyes  of  Home,  was 
his  desertion  of  the  Wilkes  party,  and  an  acceptance  of  place  under  the 
Grafton  administration :  the  measles  of  aU  young  and  rising  politioians)  was 
I500i:,  whilst  Home  got  off  for  200/.  On  July  2drd,  1771,  he  founded  the 
Society  of  the  Supporters  of  the  Bill  of  lUghts,  which  soon  took  the 
newspapers  under  its  protection,  more  espedally  the  London  £lif€mng 
JPoiiy  the  Public  AdverHwr^  and  the  Middlesex  Journal,  defending 
them  against  prosecutions,  and  paying  the  escpenses  of  trials  or  convicr 
tions;  but  the  social^  becoming  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  Wilkes  and  his 
party,  Home  seceded  in  disgust,  and  took  some  of  the  principal  memhem 
with  him  to  establish  the  Constitutional  Society.  There  is  no*doubt-.liB 
"■'         ■         ...   —  .       ■    - 

*  Gentkman^s  Misgvunne,  Febroary,  1771. 
t  Stephens's  Memoirs  of  John-HoneTeoke. 
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^as  one  of  ttie  most  active  instigators  and  daring  adyisers^  both  of  the 
printers  and  the  aldermen,  in  the  g^at  contest  we  have  narrated ;  but 
the  next  year  he  was  carrying  on  an  acrid  controversy  with  two  of  its 
heroes,  Junius  and  Wilkes.  The  Public  Advertiser  was  held  to  be  read 
•at  courts  and  this  drew  to  its  columns  letters  and  articles  intended  to  catch 
the  royal  or  the  ministerial  eye.  Junius,  Sir  William  Draper,  Wilkes, 
Churchill,  Lloyd,  and  Home,  had  all  made  it  the  vehicle  to  convey  their 
sentiments  to  the  throne  or  the  cabinet,  and  the  partisans  now  mounted 
it  and  fought  among  themselves.  Mr.  Stephens  claims  the  victory  for 
Home  in  both  contests ;  but  whilst  the  conduct  of  Wilkes,  now  beginning 
to  be  mercenary  and  time-serving,  made  him  ah  easier  conquest  than  he 
might  once  have  been  to  Home,  Junius,  in  our  opinion,  comes  out  of  the 
fray  triumphant.*  Home  was  chafing  in  his  surplice :  it  never  fitted 
him,  and  he  now  threw  it  off  for  ever.  In  1771  he  had  obtained  his 
degree  of  M.A.,  but  in  1773  he  resigned  his  living,  retired  from  the 
church,  and  tumed  to  his  old  love,  the  bar.  He  soon  gave  proof  of  the 
quick  invention  and  active  zeal  he  could  bring  to  support  a  cause :  perhaps 
too  daring  and  a  degree  too  warm.  His  was  indeed  the  spirit  that,  look- 
ing steadily  at  the  end,  conquered  the  means:  he  would  have  been  great 
at  a  coup  cTetat.  The  trial  for  libel,  which  he  brought  down  upon  him- 
self in  1774,  g^ves  us  glimpses  of  his  character  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked. The  manorial  rights  of  his  friend,  Mr.  William  Tooke^  being 
threatened  by  an  Enclosure  Bill,  which  there  was  no  time  to  formally' 
oppose,  TAt.  Tooke  applied  in  his  ext^mity,  and  on  the  day  before  the 
proposed  reading  of  the  bill,  to  Home,  declaring  himself,  however,  too 
•late  and  undone.  But  the  ready  and  unscrupulous  mind  of  Home  sees 
one  course  from  which  his  friend  recoiled  m  dismay — '^to  hegm  hy 
writing  a  libel  on  the  Speaker,''  as  he  coolly  suggests  m  his  reply.  "A 
libel  on  such  a  man  as  Sir  Fletcher  Norton !"  exclaims  Tooke.  ''  Yes, 
precisely  on  him,"  explains  Home,,  quietly,  **  for  I  well  know  that  then 
inquiry  will  be  made,  and  that  he  will  not  sanctify  a  dishonest  act.  As 
-for  the  consequences,  I  am  well  aware  of,  and  take  them  all  upon  myself.'' 
•To  secure  success,  he  made  the  libel  particularly  violent,  offensive,  and 
personally  abusive  of  the  Speaker ;  '*  for,''  argued  he,  ^'  such  an  outrage 
cannot  pass  for  a  moment  unnoticed  after  the  House  is  met,  and  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  before  the  Enclosure  Bill."  The  next  day  the 
Public  Advertiser  contained  a  scurrilous  letter,  signed  "Strike  but 
Hear."  He  had  not  miscalculated.  Immediately  on  its  assembling, 
the  Speaker  calls  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  libel ;  the  publisher  is 
•ordered  to  attend,  and  the  Enclosure  Bill  is  shelved,  only  to  be  taken 
down  on  a  future  day  and  cut  to  pieces.  The  next  day  WoodfiiU  attends, 
and  readily  gives  up  his  author,  as  Home  has  told  him  to  do;  but  the 
indignity  offered  to  the  House  has  been  monstrous,  and  he  is  comnutted 
.to  the  custody  of  the  seijeant-at-arms.  As  for  Home  himself,  he  is 
ordered  to  attend,  but  he  snaps  his  fingers  at  the  Speaker  and  the  House, 
only  condescending  to  notice  their  order  on  the  16th,  with  a  letter  pre- 
tending to  view  the  whole  matter  as  a  mistake,  and  the  order  intended 
for  somebody  else. 

But  the  House  is  not  to  be  put  off  so  jauntily,  and  next  day  he  i» 
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brought  up  in  custody.  On  the  18th,  the  Ho'u^e  is  satisfied  with  his  ex- 
planations, and  discharges  him  from  custody,  but  the  printer  does  not  get 
off  so  easily.  On  the  24th,  Woodfall  petitions  fo!r  his  discharge,  making 
pitiful  submission  in  vain.  He  declared  the  displeasure  of  the  House  to 
be  just,  and  the  letter  *' highly,  falsely,  and  unjustly"  reflecting  on  the 
Speaker;  acknowledges  his  conduct  to  be  blitmable,  and  even  talks  of 
^'  the  enormity  of  his  offence ;"  hints  at  the  '^  well*known  mercy  and 
^clemency  of  the  Hoiise,'^  and  pleads  impending  ruin  on  a  numerous  and 
innocent  family.  But  all  this  availed  him  nought ;  the  petition  was  re- 
jected. On  the  2nd  March  the  House  was  in  better  temper,  and  Wood^ 
fall  was  discharged  on  his  petition,  with  a  reprimand  from  the  Speaker ; 
'but  he  and  his  brother  were  both  ordered  to  be  prosecuted  by  the 
Attorney-General  for  a  letter  signed  "A  South  Briton,"  which  had 
appeared  in  the  Public  Advertiser  and  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the 
16th  February. 

But  '*  Parson  Home"  will  not  be  quiet.    He  is  now  a  forward  member 
of  the  Constitutional  Society,  established  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
revolted  colonies  of  America,  and,  as  such,  signs  and  sends  to  the  papers 
an  advertisement  of  its  proceedings.     As  usual,  vengeance  descends  with 
the  greatest  speed  upon  the  newspapers,  and  John  Miller,  John  Wilkie, 
Henry  Randall,  and  Henry  Baldwin,  are  brought  to  trial  on  the  17  th 
JDecember,  1776,  for  publishing  the  treasonable  document  in  the  pre- 
ceding month  of  June,  and  on  the  1st  February,  1777,  they  are  each 
sentenced  to  a  fine  of  100^    Baving  thus  disposed  of  the  printers,  justice 
g^s  off  to  punish  the  authors,  and,  on  July  4th,  Home  is  brought  to 
trial  before  Lord  Mansfield,  ait  Guildhall,  for  writing  the  advertisements 
.which  appeared  in  the  Morning  Chronicle^  London  Packet,  and  Public 
Advertiser  of  the  9th  of  June.    He  defends  himself  at  great  lengthy  and, 
although  with  much  bitterness  and  acerbity,  displays  sufficient  shrewdness 
to  have  fitted  him  for  the  bar ;  but  the  jury  (as  indeed  they  could  do  no 
otherwise)  found  him  guilty,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  200/., 
to  be  imprisoned  for  twelve  months,  and  find  sureties  for  his  good  be- 
haviour for  three  years,  himself  in  400/.,  and  two  others  in  200/.  each. 
This  judgment  he  endeavoured  to  overrule  by  a  writ  of  error  in  parlia- 
ment, but  he  only  got  it  confirmed,  although  his  cause  was  argued  by 
Dunning,  who  had  before  refused  to  hold  a  brief  against  him.     His  con- 
finement in  the  King's  Bench  was  made  light  to  him  by  the  good-nature 
of  the  governor  and  the  attention  of  his  fnends.     He  was  allowed  to 
reside  in  the  rules  outside  the  prison,  and  even  to  be  absent  for  a  few  days 
in  the  country ;  but  he  reckoned  his  loss  by  the  trial  to  amount  to  1200/. 
We  recognise  no  more  of  his  letters  in  the  papers,  but  his  career  was 
none  the  less  stormy.     His  call  to  the  bar  was  successfully  opposed  in 
1779,  on  the  plea  that  he  was  still  a  clergyman;  and  in  1782,  having 
taken  the  name  of  Tooke,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  and  as  the  acknow- 
ledged heir  of  the  friend  he  had  stood  up  for,  he  was  induced  to  join  the 
London  Corresponding  Society,  associated  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
annual  parliaments  and  universal  sulSrage — of  neither  of  which,  however, 
he  was  a  warm  admirer — a  political  union  which  numbered  in  its  various 
ramifications  all  over  the  country  some  fifty  thousand  members.     This 
made  him  more  than  ever  obnoxious  to  government  suspicion,  and  his 
committal  to  the  Tower^  where -he  remained  some  ^  months  under  very 
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flfig^  MtEwnt^  nd  luB  trial  on  September  lOiih,  1794^  on  a 
lugh  traMODy  wUdi  nrnde  the  name  rf  Enldne  baaotrng  man  dw 
He  died  at  WimbledoD,  Maieh  IBOk^  1812,  ttged  aemty-az,  and  bad 
diaiacterirtiiadty  pv^eored  a  tomb  for  bimsdf  in  bis  garaea;  bofc  it  not 
bong  foimd  in  good  eonditioD,  be  mm  buried  at  Ealing.  Vacating^  dm 
po^^  andeaoladed  £raia  tbe  bar,  be  was  but  partia%  flooceasfiil  wiA 
the  senate.  Se  tirioa  contested  Westminsier  (oBce,  in  1790^  agpiiMt 
Toxj  wbe  brougbt  an  action  against  bim,  as  was  the  wont  in  those  days^ 
for  the  expenses  be  bad  been  needlessly  pot  to),  bat  was  defeated,  and^ 
with  bis  nsoal  disregaxd  of  tbe  means  by  which  be  woilced  bis  ends,  aa 
long  as  ihej  weie  not  dishonomable^  be  proemed  a  seat  for  QHd  8anD% 
the  most  cmiupi  bomngh  of  the  whi^  lotten  syston,  from  wbidi  to 
drive  bis  axe  at  die  root  of  parliamentary  eoonption. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Constitational  Sedety'B  advoftisemenli^  ihe 
melancholy  strife  between  old  England  and  her  refractory  <^iikhen  on  tim 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  whidi  divided  households,  and  broogbt  bitter- 
ness and  angry  words  into  almost  every  h<Hne,  seems  to  have  involved 
the  newspapers  in  no  trouUe.  The  tcme  ih^  assumed  .was  strong,  de- 
drive,  even  violent,  but  it  was  a  sign  of  the  times  that»  idthoiig^  the 
public  mind  was  heated  almost  to  combustion,  they  were  allowed  to 
aeatter  die  most  explorive  materials  about  almost  undieeked.  Govern- 
ments bad  diaeovered  that  the  newspi^ers  spoke  the  voiae  of  die  people, 
and  that  to  put  diem  down  would  lequise  an  army,  not  a  few  crown 
connseL  Nridier  could  th^  be  so  earily  put  down,  when  th^  gave  up 
low  and  vnlgaf  personaHties,  and  wrote  wiui  that  studied  and  oonvimai^ 
reasoning  that  is  &r  more  terrible.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that,  as  die  law 
stood,  ihey  wrote  treason,  but  die  peon's  sentimentB,  right,  justice^ 
honour,  and  religion  were  all  treason  to  uiat  fraternal  stnfe;  dwy  spoke 
treason  vdien  diqr  cried,  ^  Hold,  you  shall  not  murder  your  brodierr 
diey  wept  treason  over  die  dead  of  Lexington  and  Concord ;  they  shouted 
treason  when  theyTejoiced  that  cousins'  Uood  had  ceased  to  flow,  and 
men  speaking  die  same  tongue  had  eeased  to  fight  Tet  the  goil^  law 
was  covrard,  for  dien  treason  was  right  and  law  was  wrong. 
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